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CHAPTER  L 

NnriAK  Grjbm£  stood  at  his  own  door,  waiting  for  it 
to  be  opened  unto  him;  —  the  sooner  the  better,  any 
one  would  have  thought  who  noted  the  miserable 
weather  without  The  little  Square  —  it  was  one  of 
those  duU  spots  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  where 
grass  grows  among  the  pavement-stones,  and  th^  very 
sparrows  seem  half  asleep  —  was  filled  with  a  dense 
white  mist,  rare  indeed  tö  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the 
hill-city,  but  when  it  does  come,  fraught  with  intense 
cold  that  pierces  to  one*s  very  soul.  Yet  Kinian  did  not 
seem  to  feel  it  Ke  stood,  looking  down  the  blank 
street  of  which  his  own  abode  made  the  comer-house. 
But  he  evidently  saw  nothing  —  at  least  with  his  out- 
ward eyes. 

At  length,  tuming  round,  bis  attention  was  caught 
by  the  bright  biass  door-plate,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
''Professor  Gb:8snie.''  He  gaye  a  momentary  start,  and 
his  close-^et  lips  quivered  once  or  twice;  but  soon  he 
resumed  the  quiet  manly  beaiing  which  seemed  habitual 
to  him. 

The  maid  opened  the  door.  "Are  they  come?"  was 
Ninian's  hasty  question. 
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"Eh,  sir?  ^  Na,  na,  ifs  no  the  lam^.%  ^iVt'säx  o'clock, 
Miss  Grseme  said  — "  .   •-.:".:** 

"Yes  —  you're  righXj-.J^tie,''  answered  the  young 
man,  as  he  mkollefd  '^iftibBe^  from  his  damp  plaid  and 
hung  it^to  idly.  '.In  so  doing,  he  knocked  down  a  heavy 
osken\$Ki6i^%*^ich.  he  took  up,  touching  it  tenderly, 
•'Vli^le/Sie  same  passing  paz^  troubied  his  countenance. 
:  '•  "  "Here  —  put  this  by  somewhere  —  in  my  room," 
he  said,  in  a  whisper.  "And,  Katie,"  —  he  half-opened 
the  front  door  and  pointed  to  the  brass  plate,  then  added 
with  an  effort,  as  though  mute  actions  came  easier  to 
him  than  words,  "see  that  this  is  taken  oE  —  early, 
mindl  before  my  sisters  can  see  it  to-morrow  moming." 

"I  will  do  that,  Mr.  Ninian  —  or  Mr.  Grseme,  as  ye 
are  the  noo,"  answered  Katie,  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  she 
disappeared  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

Ninian  went  up-stairs  tö  his  sister.  She  sat  by  the 
fire  sewing  a  dress  of  some  mouming  material  commoner 
than  the  one  she  wore.  Her  occupation,  together  with 
a  certain  pallor  and  gravity  in  her  look,  and  an  inde- 
scribable  yet  unmistakable  gloom  which  himg  ovcr  the 
whole  house,  indicated  that  this  was  a  home  which  had 
been  lately  visited  by  the  dread  Guest  who  must  come 
at  times  to  all. 

As  Mr.  Grseme  entered,  the  sister  looked  up  and 
.imiled;  —  no,  not  exactly  smiled,  but  a  pleasantness 
came  over  her  features.  It  was  evident  that  Ninian  was 
one  of  thoee  whose  presenoe  brings  light  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  She  put  down  her  work 
and  came  to  him. 

"You  are  not  wet,  are  you?     It  is  a  dreary  day." 

"Indeed,  I  wish  the  children  had  had  a  bettör  one 
for  their  joumey,  or  that  I  could  haye  fetohed  them 
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myself.  Are  all  things  ready  for  them  at  home,  Lind- 
say?" 

"Quite  ready."    . 

"I  need  scarcely  have  asked  that  question  of  Our 
Sister/'  said  Ninian;  and  his  manner  expressed  affection, 
qniet,  indeed,  but  perfectly  at  rest  and  sure  —  so  sure, 
that  no  outward  show  was  asked  or  needed. 

"Will  you  dine  now?  or  have  dinner  and  tea  to- 
gether  when  the  children  arrive?  I  thought  you  would 
like  that  best,  brother?" 

"Certainly!"   # 

The  colloquy  ceased.  Brief  and  subdued  it  was,  as 
if  they  tried  to  speak  on  ordinary  topics,  and  just  as 
usual  —  both  feeling  over  them  the  shadow  of  some 
heavy  thought,  which  eaeh,  for  the  other's  sake,  tried  to 
lift  off,  and  could  not. 

"It  is  nearly  dark,  Lindsay.  Had  you  not  better  put 
your  work  away?" 

She  did  so  —  mechanically  —  as  if  simply  because 
Ninian  desired  her.  She  was  eyidently  accustomed  to 
do  as  he  said  in  eyerything.  Then  the  brother  and 
sister  both  sank  into  silence,  sitting  on  either  side  the 
fire.  Grey  shadows  crept  over  the  room,  in  the  dark 
com^rs,  and  about  the  V8u^ant  chairs;  but  still  at  the 
hearth  where  they  two  sat  it  was  warm  and  bright. 

They  were  very  like  one  another,  though  Lindsay 
Grseme  was  apparently  some  years  the  eider.  ITeither 
were  handsome  —  in  fact,  to  Ninian  might  reasonably 
be  applied  that  adjective  which  Southrons  often  give 
to  a  thoroughly  Scottish  face  ~  hard-featured.  All  the 
lines  were  hold,  olear,  and  somewhat  rugged,  though  he 
was  still  a  young  man.  But  he  had  that  which  to  his 
sex,  is  worth  ten  times  more  than  beauty  of  feature  —  a 

1* 
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stataro  oombming  keight,  strength,  dignity,  and  graoe. 
Yet  bis  was  not  an  uglr  physiognomy  either.  It  was  a 
8ort  of  face  that  you  would  instinctively  tnut  Looking 
at  it,  you  could  put  your  wkde  worldly  estste,  yoor 
lifo  itself,  into  bis  hands,  and  feeL  that  aÜ  wen  in  aafe 
keeping.  In  tact,  a  runaway  bankmpt,  bis  debtor  too, 
once  did  so.  And  Ninian  was  fftxthful  to  tfae  trast^  even 
thougb  it  entailod  upon  him  perpetoal  trouble  in  setÜing 
tbe  afifairs  of  tbe  absent  defaulter,  and  in  ezercidng 
some  sbow  of  authority  over  two  most  leficactoiy  boys 
and  one  girl,  wbo  finom  their  London  boaiding-sebools 
kept  up  a  perpetual  warfare  witb  their  unseen  Scottisb 
guardian. 

lindsay  —  her  likeness  sball  foUow  after  her 
brother^s,  as,  despite  her  seniority,  sbe  eyer  foUowed  in 
Bweet  humility  —  lindsay  Graeme  was  —  just  a  woman, 
nothing  less,  and  nothing  more!  She  never  was  and 
neyer  had  been  thooght  clever  or  beautiful,  and  now  sbe 
bad  passed  the  age  when  sbe  cared  to  be  tbougbt  either. 
Also,  there  was  at  times  a  look  in  her  iace,  wbibh 
seemed  as  if  not  age  alone  had  produced  tbe  sofkened 
calm  it  wore  —  this  sealing  up  of  aU  youtb's  lestleaB 
emotions  into  one  serene  repose.  Wbateyer  trouble  bad 
swept  over  her,  it  bad  left  no  bitteraess,  no  beartlessness, 
Bcarcely  even  grief.  It  was  probably  that  one  —  tbe 
most  sanctifying  woe  of  aU  —  when  the  angel  of  deatb, 
reascending,  opens  beaven,  and  suffers  a  portion  of 
beayen's  ligbt  to  fall  on  those  looking  sorrowfully  up- 
wards,  wbose  faces,  like  that  of  Moses,  bear  some  trace 
of  this  brightness  evermore. 

For  her  outward  appearanoe,  it  was  just  ordinaiy 
enough;  you  would  not  notice  her,  except,  perhaps,  for 
fbe  grave  neatness  of  her  black  dress  —  sbe  always 
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wore  black;  or  for  a  ceitain  sweetness  in  her  yoice, 
which  ever  pierced  through  the  Babel  of  all  other  voices 
in  the  room,  like  a  drop  of  clear  water  falling  on  a 
crystal  floor.  For  the  rest  of  her  looks,  she  had  a  fair 
skin,  jQ.axen  hair,  that  would  always  be  flaxen  —  neyer 
grey.  She  generally  wore  a  sort  of  half-cap  of  black 
lace,  which  thoogh  she  probably  did  not  know  it,  was 
the  most  becoming  head-tire  a  lady  of  her  age  and  com* 
plexion  could  have  chosen. 

^othing  broke  the  silence,  except  the  occasional 
falling  of  a  coal  £rom  the  fire,  or  the  cat  jumping  from 
her  doze  on  the  hearth  up  to  Kinian's  knee,  whence  she 
was  not  displaced.  It  argues  well  for  a  young  man's 
diaposition  when  he  is  amioably  diaposed  towarda  dumb 
animalfl  —  especially  oats. 

''Half  an  hour  yet!'*  said  iN^inian,  looking  at  his 
watch.  ''I  can  walk  to  the  coaoh-office  in  ten  minutes; 
but  it  is  better  to  be  before  than  after  the  time.  Let 
ns  have  tea  quite  ready,  and  the  fire  bright.  I  want  the 
children  jto  feel  that  they  have  come  home  —  to  a 
cheerfnl  home." 

"You  are  right,  brother,  quite  right  He  would  have 
said  so.''  , 

"I  think  he  would.  And  sinoe  they  are  younger 
than  we,  and  have  been  away  during  all  the  trouble 
which  we  two  have  shared  together,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  feel  exäctly  as  we  do.  And  now  they  are 
Coming  home,  we  must  try  to  make  it  a  happy  home  to 
them,  as  it  was  in  our  father's  lifetime." 

**Yes,  Ninian,  we  will.  And  we  must  never  let 
them  feel  that  there  is  not  the  füll  tie  of  blood  between 
na  and  them,  remembering  that  our  father  was  their 
fbtbeTy  and  üiat  their  mother  is  dead  as  well  as  ours." 
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So  spoke  Lindsay,  in  a  low  Toice,  as  she  stood 
leaning  by  the  hearÜi;  the  light  shining  on  her  hands, 
that  hung  down  loosely  linked  together,  her  face  being 
hid  in  shadow,  as  it  always  seemed  to  be  when  she  be- 
trayed  more  emotion  than  her  ordinary  life  expressed. 

There  was  no  more  said  between  the  brother  and 
ßister,  and  Ninian  soon  rose  and  went  down  stairs.  But 
ere  leaving  the  house  he  came  up  once  more.  Lindsay 
was  still  standing  by  the  fire,  her  hands  folded  —  that 
quiet  passive  attitude  into  which  they  seemed  naturally 
to  falL  It  was  her  habit;  one  of  the  many  outward 
tokens  of  inward  character. 

Ninian  went  np  to  his  sister  and  kissed  her  —  but 
gravely,  as  if  it  were  a  rare  thing  between  them.  She 
leant  her  head  on  his  Shoulder  for  a  minute,  and  then 
foUowed  him  to  the  hall-door.  From  thence  she  went 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  up  to  the  drawing-room,  busy- 
ing  herseif  in  all  housewifely  preparations  until  that 
most  nondescript,  abundant,  and  agreeable  meal  —  a 
Scotch  tea-dinner  —  was  smiling  on  the  board.  This 
done,  she  went  and  stood  by  the  fire  in  her  old  attitude, 
jßrom  the  which  she  never  moved  until  the  loud  ring  at 
the  door-bell  announced  that  "the  children**  were  come. 

It  was  a  decided  misnomer  to  call  them  cMldren, 
The  two  eldest  —  I  speak  advisedly,  for  one  glance 
proclaimed  them  twins  —  were  "sonsie  lassies"  (no 
other  term  will  suit  them  so  well),  apparently  about 
twenty.  There  was  another  girl,  who  was  evidently  that 
fortunate,  fairy-gifted  one,  the  "youngest  princess"  of  the 
family;  and  there  were  two  or  three  boys,  scattered  in 
and  about  the  line  of  girls  for  which  th©  Grsßme  family 
had  once  been  renowned,  until  in  the  late  Professor's 
household  the  numbers  of  each  sex  became  nearly  «quäl. 
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Alfogether,  ihere'were  siz  to  be  connied.  Nisian  stood 
at  the  door  and  let  them  pass  him  by,  one  hj  one,  to 
receive  the  greeting  of  "Our  Sister/'  as  lindsay  was 
called  par  excellence.  It  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  agreement, 
that  while  the  others  had  their  yarious  Christian  names, 
Bath  and  Esther ,  Edmund,  Christine^,  Eeuben,  Charles, 
bandied  about  under  all  sorts  of  odd  nicknames  and 
diminutives,  Ninian  and  Lindsay  were  emphatically  called 
"  Brother »*  and  "Sister." 

The  whole  tribe  had  rushed  in  from  their  journey 
with  a  tired  forgetfulness  of  everjrthing  but  the  relief  of 
Coming  home;  and  for  some  minutes  the  house  was  alive 
"with  voices;  Katie,  poor  old  soul!  being  summoned 
bither  and  thither  tili  it  almost  droTe  her  crazy.  But 
when,  one  after  the  other,  the  young  travellers  assembled 
to  tea  in  the  old  familiär  room  —  where  everything 
looked  the  same,  save  for  the  one  missing  presence  that 
would  be  among  them  no  more  —  then  a  great  quiet- 
ness  came  over  all.  The  twins  crept  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  Christina,  ever  the  readiest  either  to  laugh  or 
weep,  hid  her  face  on  Lindsay's  Shoulder.  But  no  one 
spoke  a  word. 

They  gathered  round  the  table  —  Lindsay  sitting 
where  she  had  presided  for  some  years  as  mistress  of  her 
father^s  household.  Opposite  to  her  was  that  father's 
empty  chair.  Each  glanced  that  way,  and  then  all  eyes 
were  lowered.  None  looked  up,  and  all  kept  silence  as 
Ninian  came  in  and  took  the  vacant  place.  There  was 
a  pause  —  as  if  each  waited  for  the  ever  silenced  yoice; 
and  then  Ninian,  in  bis  low  quiet  tones,  said  the  grace: 

'*Lord^  we  thank  Thee  for  these  and  all  Thy  mer* 
des;  and  forgive  tis  our  sins^  for  Christas  sake.     Amen,^^ 

And   all  feit   this  to  be  the  token  whereby  their 
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brother  took  npon  himself  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  rights  of  eldership,  and  became  henc^foith  the  Head 
of  the  Family. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  —  as  indeed  it  always  is  — 
to  see  what  may  truly  be  termed  a  Family!  Israers 
king  surely  knew  it,  when  he  likened  it  to  a  table  set 
round  about  with  olive-branches  —  always  a  fairer  table 
than  onewithout  Perhaps  Ninian,  too,  thought  thus; 
and  after  the  first  sorrowful  cloud  had  passed  away  from 
the  circle,  it  was  with  a  sense  not  only  of  duty  but  of 
pleasure  that  he  looked  round  on  bis  young  brothers 
and  sisters,  having  a  kindly  and  a  cheerful  word  for 
each. 

"Well,  and  what  sort  of  a  joumey  was  it?  You 
must  have  nearly  fiUed  the  coach  yourselves.** 

"We  wanted  all  to  come  outside,"  saidEuth,  the  one 
of  the  twins  who  generally  took  the  lead,  in  virtue  of  a 
more  serious  demeanour,  and  fifteen  minutes*  more  ex- 
perience  of  lifo*  than  her  sister  Esther.  "We  thought," 
she  added,  looking  down,  "that  now  we  ought  to  be  more 
careful  of  expense.  But  our  friends  at  Lanark  overruled 
all,  and  took  places  for  us  girls  inside." 

"And  much  good  their  kindness  was  to  Tinie,  at 
least,''  Said  Eeuben,  an  old-fashioned-looking,  mathema* 
tioal-headed  little  fellow,  whose  face  might  indicate  any 
age  from  thirteen  to  thirty.  "Tinie  actuall)'  insisted  on 
Coming  outside  before  we  had  fravelled  half-way,  though 
we  were  driving  through  a  mist  that  I  could  almost  have 
out  with  a  knife." 

"Tinie!  Tinie!"  saidNinian,  with  a  reproachful  shake 
of  the  head  to  the  lassie  who  sat  next  to  bim,  the 
"youngest  princess"  — ^  and  a  creature  beautiful  and 
bÜthe  as  youngest  princesses  always  happen  to  be;  in 
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fact,  the  fLawer  of  the  family,  so  for  as  looks  went,  and  as 
Buch  evidently  wom  by  "Our  Brother"  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  pouted  Tinie's  pretty  lips.  "It 
was  80  dull  inside,  and  Euth  and  £sther  did  nothing  but 
talk  to  one  another,  which  they  always  do,  telling  me  to 
'go  out  of  the  way,  as  Vm  only  a  child.'    A  chüd,  indeed!"j 

"You  ought  not  to  behave  like  a  child,  then,"  an- 
swered  the  grave  Eeuben,  "and  especially  before  a 
minister.  Mr.  Forsyth  travelled  with  us,  brother;  and 
I'm  sure  he  must  have  been  shocked  at  the  way  she 
went  on,  chattering  like  a  ms^ie." 

"I  always  do  so  on  principle  to  douce,  qniet,  saint- 
like  young  men  of  his  description.  It  rouses  them,  and 
brings  them  down  to  the  level  of  this  world.  For  the 
same  reason  I  shall  keep  on  pulling  Edmund's  hair  oc- 
casionally"  —  and  she  suited  the  action  to  the  word  — 
''or  eise,  as  now,  he'll  be  floating  off  into  the  clouds, 
and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  him." 

Edmund,  poor  victim,  tumed  round  with  a  patient 
air  and  a  "What  did  you  want,  Christina?"  He  had  a 
more  thoughtful  look  than  any  of  them,  and  in  his  face 
was  the  delicate  beauty  of  boyhood.  The  features  were 
good  —  the  mouth  especially;  but  its  form,  while  in- 
dicating  great  sensitiveness  and  susceptibility,  had  a  want 
of  iirnmess  in  the  linos,  from  which  a  physiognomist 
would  augur  ill.  In  short,  no  one  could  much  observe 
Edmund  Graeme  without  a  feeling  of  interest  and  affec- 
tion  (for  his  sweet  nature  was  evident  in  his  whole 
mien),  nor  yet  without  a  certain  anxious  looking  forward 
to  the  problem  of  life  which  the  boy  had  yet  to  solve  — 
the  great  battle  of  life  which  he  had  yet  to  üght 

No  embryo  genius  was  ever  a  prophet  in  his  own 
oountiy.     As  Edmund  woke  up  from  his  reverie,  a  smile 
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went  round  the  cirole;  and  wken,  with  yarying  colour 
and  knitted  brows,  he  began  despörately  wielding  hia 
knife  and  fork,  the  smile  grew  ,into  'a  titter.  Espedally  as 
Charüe,  the  wag  and  scapegrace  of  the  family  —  in  every 
family  there  is  always  one  —  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  meal  to  mount  guwd  behind  "Ned's"  chair, 
and  there  perform  a  succession  of  heroic  and  sentimental 
attitudes  for  the  especial  amusement  of  every  one  but  the 
unconscious  youth  himself. 

—  Of  every  one,  save  Ninian,  who  had  been  called 
away,  and  lindsay,  who  sat  by  the  fireside  in  her  usual 
place.  A  momentary  shade  troubled  her  countenance  as 
she  regarded  the  young  group,  saying  to  herseif,  "Two 
months  —  and  forgotten  already."  But  she  knew  that 
youth  is  youth  —  transient  even  in  its  deepest  emo- 
tions;  and  that  God  meant  it  should  be  so.  Otherwise, 
which  of  US  could  ever  bear  Hfe's  bürden  into  middle  age? 

Finian  soon  re-entered  the  room.  They  were  all 
collected  round  the  fire,  some  sitting,  some  standing. 
One  only  place  was  leffc  vacant  —  the  great  leather 
arm-chair,  which  the  father  had  used  to  fiU.  Charlie, 
with  his  customary  thoughtlessness,  was  about  to  take 
possession  of  it,  by  jumping  in  all-fours;  but  Eeuben 
had  held  him  back,  whispering  something  which  made 
them  all  grow  silent  and  grave. 

"Any  room  for  me,  children?"  asked  N'inian,  as  he 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  round  the  fire.  The 
younger  boys  answered  by  moving  the  arm-chair  to  its 
olden  spot,  while  Edmund  took  his  brother  by  the  band 
and  placed  him  in  it.  It  was  a  mute  acknowledgment 
from  them  all  of  the  double  relation  which  he  was  in 
future  to  hold  —  eider  brother  and  father. 

iNinian  eyidently  feit  it.     He  sat  down;    held  his 
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band  over  hiB  öyes  for  a  few  moments;  then  his  grave, 
qniet,  affectionate  smile  lightened  around  on  them  all, 
and  each  knew  without  more  words  that  the  family  bond 
was  sealed. 

They  soon  seated  themselves  round  the  fire;  lindsay 
at  her  work,  the  twins  lounging  together  on  the  sofa, 
and  Tinie  crouched  on  the  hearth-rug,  her  two  little 
hands  folded  over  Mnian*8  knee.  Edmund  sat  opposite, 
leaning  on  his  elbows,  and  looking  dreamily  into  the 
fire.  Which  said  fire  Eenben  also  contemplated  with 
equal  intentness,  though  with  different  motives,  being 
evidently  bent  on  making  discoveries  in  gas;  for  when- 
ever  a  small  jet  of  flame  appeared,  he  poked  at  it  with 
such  determined  enei^,  that  the  peace  of  the  rest  of  the 
Company  was  considerably  disturbed.  Charlie  also  con- 
tributed  a  few  of  those  trifling  annoyances  which  seem 
necessary  olouds  to  diversify  the  beauty  of  the  family 
atmosphere;  amusing  himself  at  intervals  by  awakening  the 
cat,  and  hunting  her  from  comer  to  comer  with  a  vivacity 
of  delighty  which  proved  the  truth  of  the  celebrated  remark, 
"that  man's  natural  propensity  was  to  hunt  somethmgJ* 

An  hour  or  two  passed  in  this  manner,  and  then, 
when  some  chance  allusion  had  made  the  conversation 
grow  serious  and  subdued,  Ninian  said  gravely: 

"Children,"  —  he  frequently  called  them  "children," 
though  not  in  an  overbearing  tone,  with  a  sort-  of  loving 
eldership  —  "there  are  a  few  things  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about,  or  rather  for  us  all  to  talk  over  together. 
Shall  we  do  so  now,  or  defer  it  until  another  time?" 

They  all  answered,  "Now!** 

"I  think  so  too;  there  is  nothing  like  doing  what 
mnst  be  done  at  once.  We  cannot  know  the  future. 
litÜe  we  thought,  when  we  so  rejoiced  over  our  father's 
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appointment  to  that  astronomical  ezpedition,  that  he 
would  never  retum  to  us  from  it,  but  that  his  grave 
Would  be  in  a  foreign  land." 

A  moumful  silence  ensued;  Tinie's  face  waa  lowered, 
while  her  hand  sought  convulsively  that  of  her  eider 
brother.  He  took  and  kept  it  —  though  he  was  unused 
to  caressing  moods.  But  perhaps,  looking  down  upon 
her,  he  remembered  that  she  had  been  all  her  lifo  her 
father's  darling.  So  he  made  no  more  allusion  to  the 
now  silent  name. 

"You  will  easily  nnderstand,  children,  that  our  loss 
makes  a  great  diflFerence  in  the  family  income;  for 
though  Lindsay  has  her  mothei's  little  fortune,  and  I  my 
profession,  still  we  shall  not  be  rieh,  for  a  man  cannot 
gain  much  by  the  law  until  he  is  far  older  and  more 
established  in  the  world  than  I  am.  Then  we  must  con- 
sider  Edmund's  and  Eeuben's  classes,  and  Gharlie's 
flchool;  for  I  am  sure  that  we  would  all  wish  our  three 
brothers  to  be  educated  as  our  father  intended,  even 
though  we  should  each  have  to  make  some  little  sacri- 
fice  for  the  same.** 

The  girls  answered  with  a  cheerful  "Yes"  —  all 
except  Lindsay.  Her  sacrifices  were  never  made  in 
words  —  and  everybody  knew  that,  or  guessed  it.  For 
Lindsay  was  the  only  one  among  them  who  was  "inde- 
pendent;"  and  many  an  envious  grudge  might  there 
have  been  awakened  in  the  younger  sisters,  had  she  not 
bome  her  dignities  so  meekly;  while  all  feit,  though 
none  ever  saw,  the  continual  generosity  of  her  band. 

"Then,  brother,"  said  Reuben,  looking  up  with  hia 
serious  old  man's  expression  —  it  was  allowed  that  in 
Eeuben's  queer  little  head  was  the  chief  wisdom  of  the 
funilj  —  '^what  ara  we  to  do?    If  I  miglit  advise  — " 
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''Do  so;  it  will  be  always  open  Council  here,''  said 
Ninian,  smiling. 

''Then,  I  think,  if  we  went  ^m  this  house  to  one 
not  half  so  large  and  fine,  and  sold  all  this  grand  fand- 
tore  and  knick-knackery,  and  poetry-books  and  pictnres, 
that  are  of  no  nse  to  anybody  — " 

Here  Edmund  tumed  round  with  an  alarmed,  ap« 
pealing  air.     "Brother  Ninian?  — " 

" —  And  chemical  library,  and  scientific  and  astro- 
nomical  instruments/'  continued  Ninian,  taking  up  the 
Word  with  a  humorous  glance  at  Beuben,  who  stopped, 
confounded.  "No,  my  boys,"  he  added  seriously;  "what- 
ever  renünciations  we  make  shall  be  equal  on  all  sides. 
Bat  Eeuben's  plan  is  in  a  great  degree  the  one  which  I 
had  almost  settled  in  my  own  mind.  Only  I  wish  to  do 
nothing  without  the  knowledge  and  agreement  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters." 

He  then  explained  to  them  that  he  could  rent  ^m 
a  client,  on  easy  terms,  a  large  old-fashioned  house  very 
near  Edinbui^h,  which  would  be  a  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient  home  for  them  all  for  years  to  come.  They  all 
caught  at  the  idea  with  the  eagemess  of  youth,  and 
very  soon  they  had  coaxed  from  Ninian  a  fall  de- 
scription  of  the  entire  domicüe,  where  Eeuben  planned 
a  laboratory,  Edmund  a  study,  and  the  twins  a  fiower- 
garden,  while  Charlie  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  certain 
ghost-ridden  galleries  suitable  for  play  in  the  day-time, 
and  for  frightening  people  at  night. 

"And  Our  Sister  is  quite  satisfied  too?"  said  Ruth  at 
last.  Yes!  Our  Sister  not  only  agreed,  but  had  already 
gone  over  the  house,  and  pronounced  it  good.  So  after 
a  little  more  consultation  —  nominal,  indeed,  but  which 
pleased  and  flattered  the  ohildren,  and  impressed  them, 


*  i 
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aa  Kinian  wished,  with  the  feeling  that  bis  sway  over 
them  was  not  to  be  an  exaction  of  blind  obedience,  but 
of  goiding  influence  —  tbe  wbole  matter  was  de- 
oided. 

On  retiring  to  rest,  Ninian  once  more  gatbered  bis 
bousebold  togetber,  to  take  upon  bim,  for  tbe  £rst  time, 
a  duty  ever  religiously  observed  by  bis  fatber;  for  Pro- 
fessor Grseme  came  of  blood  tbat,  in  tbe  sorrowful  days 
of  Goyenanting  warfare,  bad  dyed  purple  tbe  Scottisb 
bills.  Tbere,  as  priest  of  tbe  family  flock,  self-con- 
secratedy  tbe  young  man  knelt,  witb  bis  brotbers  and 
sisters  round  bim.  His  yoice,  at  flrst  tremolous,  and 
always  low,  was  toucbed  witb  a  solemnity  tbat  sbowed 
bow  deeply  be  feit  tbe  tow  be  tben  made  in  bis  beart, 
to  be  a  fatber  nnto  tbe  fatberless  evermore. 

Tbey  all  rose  up.  Instinctively,  one  after  the  otber, 
tbey  went  and  said  good-nigbt  to  Ninian,  as  tbey  bad 
been  accustomed  to  do  to  tbeir  fatber  —  tben  all  disap- 
peared,  except  tbe  eldest  sister.  Lindsay  stood,  'ber 
candle  in  ber  band. 

"AU  is  well,  Finian.  Tbis  first  nigbt  — "  Sbe 
paased  —  stopped  —  but  tbe  brotber  and  sister  under- 
stood  one  anotber.  He  smiled;  sbe  looked  up  to  bim,  as 
if  trying  to  express  tbe  great  love  and  reverence  tbere 
was  in  ber  beart  —  ay,  reverence,  tbougb  be  was  so 
mucl^  younger  tban  sbe.  But  sbe  could  not.  So  tbey 
sbook  bands,  bade  one  anotber  good-nigbt,  and  Lindsay 
followed  after  tbe  rest. 

But  until  long  past  midnigbt,  tili  tbe  lamp  flickered 
and  went  out,  and  tbere  was  but  a  bandfiii  of  red  cinders 
left  of  tbe  fire  —  Ninian  sat  tbere,  pondering  on  tbe 
cbarge  be  bad  undertaken,  on  all  tbat  lay  before  bim  to 
renounce,  to  perform,  and  to  endure« 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

"Well,  brother,  and  what  is  to  be  done?"  asked 
Lindsay  Grs&me,  handing  across  the  breakfast-table  a 
letter  which  Ninian  had  given  her  to  read.  Whereupon 
the  children  were  all  alive  immediately;  and  their 
curiosity  was  only  deepened  by  observing  that  both  flieir 
brother  and  sister  looked  decidedly  perplexed.  At  last 
Christina,  who  sat  at  Ninian's  side  —  a  place  she 
seemed  to  have  taken  of  right  — ^  ventured  in  a  pretty 
wilful  way  to  peep  over  his  Shoulder  and  read  the 
epistle,  conceming  which  the  important  something  "was 
to  be  done." 

The  twins  immediately  began  to  frown,  Esther  mut- 
tering  that  **Tinie  always  put  herseif  foremost  in  every- 
thing,"  and  Euth  darting  inquisitiye  glances  at  the  mys- 
terious  missive  —  a  pretty  note,  edged  with  pink,  and 
sealed  with  a  blue  wafer,  whereon  was  embossed  an 
elegant  view  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

!N^inian  looked  round  on  his  little  flock*  -^th  hi»  own 
half-suppressed,  half-humorous  smile.  "Come,  children, 
no  contention,  please!     Tinie,  read  it  aloud.'' 

Tinie  read: 

'^Belle-yae  Hoa«e,  Wandsworth. 

"SiB,  —  (ah!  that  is  scratched  out,  and  "Dear  Sir," 
put  in  instead.)  ^'Mrs.  Watson  Jones  desires  me  to  ac- 
knowledge  thie  receipt  of  your  last,  and  to  state  that  the 
Christmas  holidays  are  just  commencing,  when  her  Charge 
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of  myself  terminates.  She  wishes  to  know  what  in- 
Btructions  you  have  received  from  my  father  conceming 
me,  or  where  I  am  to  spend  the  mtervening  time  unül 
bis  pleasure  be  known. 

"I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully  youre, 

HoPE  Ansted/* 

"A  very  pretty,  proper,  school-girl  epistle,"  said 
Tinie,  laughing.  "Oh,  brother!  I  knew  you  would  bave 
a  nice  bargaiii  with  those  wards  of  yours.  What  will 
you  do?" 

"I  am  Bure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mnian;  and  he 
fedrly  looked  uncomfortable.  "She  ought  to  be  invited 
here." 

"But  only  fancy  an  English  young  lady  in  our  quiet 
home/'  observed  Esther. 

"Especially  at  The  Gowans,"  added  Ruth. 

The  twins  were  thorough  Scottish  girls,  very  re- 
served,  and  shy  of  strangers. 

"Tm  sure  three  sisters  are  trouble  enough  in  a  house 
without  another  girl  besides,"  gruffly  said  Reuben  —  a 
decided  misogynist  at  present. 

"I  have  it  —  I  have  it!"  said  Tinie,  clapping  her 
hflnds.  "She  would  exactly  do  for  that  angelic  creature 
whom  Edmund  is  so  anxious  to  find  and  fall  in  love 
with,  or,  as  he  describes  her  himself  in  a  scrap  I  found 
in  bis  room, 

*Aiomething  half-divine,  half-human, 
A  dream  of  bliss ,  sublimed  to  woman !  * '' 

• 

Here  poor  Edmund,  tuming  erimson  to  bis  very  brow, 
aide  a  piecipitate  retreat     All  laughed;  but  the  eldest 
looked  giave,  and  desired  "that  there  might  be 
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no  more  of  this  folly."  And  lindsay,  always  tender  over 
tlae  boy  whom  she  had  nureed  through  inany  a  long 
ßickness,  and  comforted  in  many  a  wayward  mood,  ßoon 
ßtole  out  of  the  roora.  They  all  knew  it  was  to  seek 
Edmund.  But  the  young  visionary  did  not  appear  again: 
they  heard  him  up-stairs  in  the  drawing-room  playing  on 
his  beloved  piano  —  Lindsay *8  gift;  probably  with  Lind- 
say sitling  by  him,  as  she  constantly  did,  though  little 
ßhe  understood  his  music,  except  through  the  love  of 
him. 

The  question  concerning  Hope  Ansted's  visit  —  "to 
be,  or  not  to  be?**  —  was  again  revived  and  discussed 
in  füll  family  conclave,  and  finally  reduced  to  arbitra- 
tion  between  the  two  eider  and  ruling  powers.  Ninian, 
who  in  his  grave  manHood,  had  a  certain  comical  dislike 
to  all  young  girls,  and,  in  fact,  had  never  much  cared 
for  any  female  society  except  that  of  his  sisters,  made 
various  objections  to  the  plan.  But  Lindsay  happened  to 
discover  a  postscript  to  the  note,  apparently  hastily  added 
in  a  most  illegible  girlish  scrawl: 

"P.  S.  —  Mrs.  Jones  doesn*t  see  this.  IVe  just 
heard  that  my  brothera  are  going  to  spend  Christmas  in 
Edinburgh,  and  I  have  not  seen  Willie  and  Bob  for  such 
a  time!  Oh!  Mr.  Graeme,  if  you  could  but  manage  to 
get  me  there!  ,  "H.  A." 

"Poor  little  creature!"  said  Ninian  compassionately, 
evidently  quite  conquered  by  this  pathetic  appeal.1 

"Suppose  I  write  for  her  to  come  as  soon  as  we  are 
settled  at  The  Gowans?"  suggested  the  kind  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Gra)me  assented;  rather  hastily,  for  he  was  just 
starting  to  his  daily  duties  as  a  writer  to  the  signet. 

Though  the  son  of  a  professor,  Ninian  Grseme  was 
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bimself  nothing  remarkable;  he  had  never  written  a  book 
or  delivered  a  leoture  in  his  life.  Yet  it  was  surprising 
what  a  number  o£  the  wise  and  leamed  folk  of  Edin- 
burgh courted  his  acquaintance,  and  relished  his  piain 
good  sense  and  the  stores  of  his  well-informed  mind. 
Passing  strangers,  too,  who  came  to  lionise  or  be  lionised 
among  the  celebrities  of  Modem  Athens,  often  took 
mightily  to  Ninian  Greeme.  At  the  present  time,  there 
was  a  yonng  Englishman  who  positively  seemed  to  haunt 
him,  and  to  bestow  on  him  that  warmth  of  temporary 
friendship,  often  worth  little,  but  always  pleasant  for 
the  moxneni  This  young  man  met  Kinian  at  bis  ofiGlce- 
door. 

"Ha,  my  good  fellow,  I  was  just  coming  after  you, 
I  am  longing  to  go  to  Eoslin  this  fine  autumn  moming. 
What  say  you  — -  shall  we  take  a  holiday? 

"Tour  life  seems  to  be  one  long  holiday,  Mr.  Ul- 
verston.'* 

"üSTot  at  all.  When  Tm  at  home  I  see  after  my  pro- 
perty,  and  study  and  write.**  He  had,  indeed,  the  look 
of  a  man  of  some  brains;  but  it  was  a  fashionably  intel- 
lectual  look,  indicating  one  who  made  literature  the  mere 
colouring  and  adorntnent  of  life,  not  its  whole  aim  and 
end.  He  was  evidently  not  that  individual,  most  miser- 
able, yet  most  happy  —  a  poor  author.  "Come,  Graeme, 
you'll  go,  won*t  you?  You  can  put  oif  business  for  a 
day?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  persuasive  confidence,  which 
marked  the  man  accustomed  never  to  deny  himself ,  and 
agreeably  confident  that  his  pleasure  must  necessarily  be 
that  of  everybody  eise. 

"Indeed,  I  regret  it,  but  I  cannot.  I  have**  -^  here 
Ninian  took  up  a  heap  of  letters  on  his  table  —  "I  have 
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an  hour's  work  here,  which  must  be  attended  to.     Then 
I  mnst  nin  down  to  MusselburgW 

"To  Musselburgh!"  Mr.  Ulverston  started,  and.  bent 
down,  tapping  bis  boot  with  bis  cane.  "Ob!  tbat  is 
some  place  near  Edinburgb,  isn't  it?  Bo  you  know 
any  one  tbere,  or  are  you  going  on  offioe-business?" 

"Partly  on  botb.  I  bave  some  law  affairs  to 
settle,  «nd  must  meet  a  friend  wbo  lives  tbere,  Mrs. 
ForsytL" 

"Any  relation  to  tbe  Mr.  Forsytb  to  wbom  you  in- 
troduced  me  tbe  otber  nigbt  at  Professor  Eeay's?  A 
young  minister,  I  remember.** 

"He  is  Mrs.  Forsytb's  only  son.  Jobn  Forsytb  is 
one  of  tbe  best  among  our  rising  preacbers,  and  bis 
mother,  a  widow,  bas  need  to  be  proud  of  bim." 

"No  doubt.  Have  you  known  tbe  family  long?" 
asked  Ulverston,  wbo  seemedto  tbink  be  bad  a  rigbt  to 
put  any  question  to  anybody,  and  often  did  so  in  a  man- 
ner tbat  would  bave  been  positively  rüde  in  any  otber 
man.  But  be  bad  about  bim  sucb  a  winning  way,  fbat 
no  one  was  ever  offended,  and  every  one  obarmed  witb 
Mr.  Ulverston. 

"Jobn  and  I  were  scboolfellows,  and  I  bave  long 
been  bis  motber^s  adviser,  botb  in  legal  and  finendly 
matters.  Sbe  sends  for  me  to  consult  me  now  on  a 
Bomewbat  stränge  circumstance." 

"Ab,  do  let  US  bear  it"  And  Ulverston,  tuming  bis 
back  to  Ninian,  set  one  foot  on  tbe  fender,  and  poked 
tbe  fire  witb  tbe  toe  of  tbe  otber  boot. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Graeme;  "it  is  a  private  and 
ratber  painful  matter,  wbicb  cannot  interest  a  stranger." 
Tbe  words  were  courteous,  but  tbe  young  Englisbman 
saw  at  a  glance  tbat,  witb  all  bis  gentleness,  you  migbt 

1* 
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as  well  try  to  pump  water  ont  of  a  rock  as  to  coax  a 
Beeret  out  of  Ninian  Greeme,  So  he  took  up  his  hat  to 
depart, 

"I  am  Borry  I  cannot  accompany  you,  Mr.  Ulverston. 
Unless  you  like  to  wait  here  a  Httle,  and  go  with  me  to 
Musselburgh  —  it  is  rather  an  interesting  town  to 
ßtrangers,  and  I  know  all  its  queer  old  nooks." 

"No,  no;  Td  rather  not.  —  Well  —  yes  —  I  think 
I  will,"  said  the  young  man  on  a  second  thought;  and, 
as  he  always  seemed  to  foUow  the  last  and  newest  Im- 
pulse, after  some  little  hesitation  he  came  back,  and 
Bettled  himself  at  the  office  fire. 

He  was  a  very  handsome  man  —  the  perfect  type 
of  that  Norman  beauty  still  seen,  thx)ugh  rarely,  among 
the  ancient  gentry  of  England.  There  was  something 
grand  and  mediseval  in  the  tum  of  his  head,  with  its 
Curling  brown  hair;  you  might  have  fancied  a  baron's 
casque  sct  there.  The  long,  fair  moustache  —  a  pitiable 
resource  in  improving  most  modern  faces  —  looked  na- 
tural and  Buitable  on  his,  and  hid  what  might  have 
otherwise  marred  its  correct  beauty  —  the  large,  some^ 
what  too  prominent  lips,  which,  however  suited  to  the 
«ensual  Norman  baron,  showed  ill  on  the  refined  gentle- 
«Mn  of  the  nineteenth  Century.  Altogether,  Mr.  Ulvers- 
KmiV  face  was  a  stränge  Compound  of  power  and  feeble- 
VC!<^^  of  the  inteUectual  and  the  animal.  He  sat  there, 
T^^i$l)n^  his  figure  —  perhaps  more  stylish  than  grace- 
1^  —  iuto  all  Borts  of  restless  attitudes,  looking  at  his 
v*t*«v^i  ^vking  the  fire,  reading  by  snatches  at  the  news- 
^|KTv  tKwi  tcaring  it  up  and  making  it  into  paper-boats, 
s»ui  vrf  x^Y  wttvwardness  and  want  of  occupation,  tili  the 
twui-^  ^<*^t  dJpiHMi  by. 

Niuifc^  i^pt  punctaally  to  his  time  —  he  always 
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didj  and  they  both  started  for  Musselburgh.  The  young 
Seotsman  took  an  inünite  deal  of  trouble  to  explain  all 
conceming  the  town,  from  Prince  Charlie's  bridge  down 
to  the  tradiüonal  rhyme, 

**Mnsselbargh  was  a  boroagh  when  Edinburgh  was  nane, 
Muaselburgh  shall  be  a  borough  when  Edinburgh*s  gane.**.- 

—  Which  seemed  the  only  thing  that  interested  or 
amused  the  fitful  disposition  of  Mr.  TJlverston,  for  he 
kept  humming  it  to  himself  in  an  idle  way.  His  con- 
versation  was  nsaally  rieh  and  sparkling,  füll  of  romance, 
power,  and  feeling;  so  that  in  their  walks  even  the  quiet 
Ninian  was  often  carried  away  by  it,  and  wondered 
what  could  be  the  reason  he  did  not  altogether  like  such 
a  pleasant  companion.  But  to*day  it  was  maintained  by 
snatches,  and  at  last  altogether  ceased. 

"I  must  leavfe  you  soon,"  saidNinian,  as  they  walked 
along;  he  taking  the  wet  grassy  edge  of  the  footpath,' 
while  Mr.  Ulyerston's  marked  footsteps  —  he  had  rather 
a  peculiar  gait  —  sounded  heavily  on  the  gravel  walk. 
"Here  is  Mrs.  Forsyth's  garden." 

''Is  it?''  He  Said  no  more  tili  they  reached  the 
gate. 

"Can  you  wait  for  me?  I  will  not  be  long,  if  pos- 
sible,"  observed  Ninian. 

"Oh,  no!  I  am  going  back  to  Edinburgh.  And,  by- 
the-by,  I  think  I  shall  be  off  to  London  in  a  few  days. 
However,  TU  see  you  once  more.  Good-by,  my  dear 
fellow.'' 

He  strode  away  —  his  steps  once  more  crunching 
the  gravel,  and  resounding  all  along  the  wall. 

Mr.  Grseme  entered  the  garden,  after  waiting  some 
üme,  for  the  gate  was  kept  carefully  locked.     Passing 
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along,  he  saw  in  the  waUc  undemeath  the  garden  wall 
the  figore  of  a  lady. 

"Who  ia  iliat?"  he  asked  of  the  servant 

"Ifs  just  the  young  leddy  thaf s  comed  here  —  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  Dinna  gang  tili  her  —  ye'd  better  not.  She's 
daft,  ye  ken!" 

"Poor  sonl!"  But  though  from  a  sense  of  deHcacy 
Ninian  did  not  approach,  he  could  not  help  casting  a 
glance  at  the  "daft  leddy/'  She  did  not  notice  him; 
she  was  listening,  with  all  her  ears  and  ^U  her  soul,  to 
Bome  distant  sound.  Her  £gure  was  stooping,  her  hands 
crushed  together,  and  her  head,  turned  aside,  was  bent 
forward  in  an  agony  of  intentness.  It  was  a  touching 
picture  of  melancholy  madness,  perhaps  haunted  with 
yisions  imperceptible  to  the  sense  of  all  other  human 
beings. 

Mrs.  Forsyth,  a  kindly-looking  widow,  greeted  Ninian 
warmly.  She  talked  a  good  deal  about  "John."  He  was 
evidently  "John  the  Beloved"  —  truly  named  after  him 
of  all  the  disciples  the  most  "divine,"  who  ever  seems 
to  cast  the  shadow  of  his  sanctity  over  that  simple,  com- 
monsounding  Christian  name.  Then  Mrs.  Forsyth  asked 
Ninian  about  his  own  family  —  but  formally,  she  being 
not  yery  intimate  with  them.  And  at  last,  Coming  to 
the  point,  she  began  upon  the  business  conceming  which 
she  had  sent  for  Mr.  GraBme  —  the  matter  öf  her  insane 
guest  ^ 

"I  saw  her  in  the  garden..  It  seems  a  very  quiet 
madness,  as  you  told  me.  But  what  made  you  take  such 
a  Charge  upon  yourself,  Mrs.  Forsyth?" 

"Oh,  poor  young  thing!  she  was  a  distant  cousin  of 
my  own.    Do  you  mind  of  her  coming  here  for  a  day  or 
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two,  many  yeara  ago  —  a  wild  sort  of  a  laesie  —  Baohel 
Armstrong?" 

"Armstrong  —  that  was  her  maiden  and  married 
name  too,  then?  I  heard  your  servant  speak  of  her  as 
Mrs.  Armstrong" 

"Her  married  name!  —  "Well,  God  knows  all;  but  I 
think  no  human  being  ever  will.  "We  call  her  Mrs. 
Armstrong  just  to  humour  her.  That's  her  delusion.  She 
thinks  she  is  married,  and  that  her  husband  is  abroad, 
though  not  one  of  her  friends  ever  heard  of  any  Hying 
soul  courting  or  marrying  Eachel  Armstrong.  She  was 
too  proud  for  her  Station.  She  &ightened  all  the  yonng 
farmers  away." 

"I  wish  you  would  teil  me  the  whole  story,"  said 
Kinian,  sitting  down  And  putting  on  what  Tinie  called 
"bis  W.  S.  face"  —  that  is,  his  attentive,  penetrating, 
bnfliness  look. 

"The  story  is  just  this.  Eachel  was  the  daughter  of 
a  small  Border  farmer"  —  a  douce,  common  sort  of  man. 
I  snppose  she  was  brought  up  much  like  the  rest  of 
£eurmers'  daughters  in  those  parts  —  carelessly  enough  — 
for  at  thirteen  I  know  she  conld  scarcely  read  or  write. 
Her  father  died  then,  and  she  was  taken  to  live  with 
some  other  of  the  Armstrongs.  These  people  teil  me  she 
went  on  mnch  as  nsual  tili  she  was  seventeen,  when  she 
got  a  new  whim;  grew  softened  in  her  manners;  tried  to 
edncate  hereelf;  and  in  a  few  years  improved  so,  that 
my  John,  when  he  was  in  the  Border  country  last,  hardly 
knew  bis  consin  Eachel.  Since  then,  she  took  a  brain 
fever  —  with  overmuch  study  the  Armstrongs  think  — 
and  she  came  out  of  it  the  poor  dafb  lassie  you  see.  The 
doctor  says  she  may  outgrow  it,  though  most  likely  she'll 
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remain   queer   all  her  life.     And  she's  only  two-and- 
twenty!" 

"And  80,  as'  you  told  me,  her  friends  consigned  her 
to  you,  and  you  are  to  have  the  interest  of  her  little  for- 
tune  for  her  maintenance?" 

"Ifs  just  that,  Mr.  Graeme.  And  surely  I  will  be 
kind  to  her,  for  she's  a  harmless,  melancholy  crea- 
ture!" 

"I  would  like  to  see  her,"  said  Ninian,  thought- 
fuUy. 

"It  will  be  of  little  use,  for  ever  since  she  entered 
my  doors,  a  month  ago,  she  has  not  uttered  a  single 
Word.  She  sits  for  hours  looking  at  the  sky,  or  twisting 
about  a  ring,  that  for  some  whim  she  has  got  on  her 
wedding-finger.*' 

"It  may  be  really  her  wedding-ring." 

"Impossible!  for  it  was  the  guard  of  her  mother's. 
Bachel  must  have  had  it  for  years.  No,  no,"  said  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  had  thoroughly 
fixed  her  opinion,  and  will  not  be  swerved  therefrom, 
"it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  Rachel  Armstrong 
can  have  been  really  married  —  or  —  anything,  per- 
haps  worse.  It's  just  her  romance  that  has  tumed  her 
brain;  for  a  time  only  perhaps,  and  then  she'U  come  into 
her  right  mind.'' 

"Let  US  hope  so,"  answered  Ninian.  Bnt  further  con- 
versation  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  poor  maniac.  The  harmless  melancholy  of  which 
Mrs.  Forsyth  had  spoken  seemed  to  have  all  vanished; 
she  entered  the  room  with  an  excited  look,  as  if  seeking 
Bome  one.  She  rushed  up  to  Ninian,  catching  his  arm, 
bat  when  she  saw  his  countenance  her  own  changed  to 
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a  look  of  blank  disappointment.  She  nttered  a  sort  of 
restless  moan,  and  tumed  away. 

This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Ninian  Giseme.  You  will 
speak  to  him,  will  you  not,  Rachel?" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  went  and  sat  down  by  the 
window,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  a  sort  of  passiTe  despair. 
A  moumful  wreck  she  was,  but  only  as  regarded  the 
mind.  Her  youth  and  comeliness  were  still  retained. 
Ninian  thought  he  had  scarcely  ever  seen  such  a  striking- 
looking  woman.  The  shape  of  her  head  was  magnificent 
Her  hair,  of  a  deep  dark  red,  somewhat  coarse  in  tex- 
ture,  as  that  colour  generally  is,  was  rolled  in  heavy 
waves  over  her  brow.  And  what  a  brow!  Smooth, 
broad,  queenly,  overshadowing  the  eyes,  oonveying  the 
idea  of  remarkable  mental  power.  Beneath  were  eyes 
such  as  always  accompany  this  rare  and  beautiful  shade 
of  hair  —  eyes  of  a  warm,  clear  brown;  not  gleaming, 
but  steady  in  light;  lifted  up  with  a  sort  of  wonder-look, 
as  if  tiiey  saw  what  no  other  eyes  could  see;  usually 
calm,  bat  with  such  depths  of  passion  in  them,  that  you 
feit  instinctively  the  soul  which  they  reflected  could  be, 
as  fate  led,  either  that  of  a  Clytie  or  a  Clytemnestra. 
For  the  rest  of  the  features,  the  nose  was  good;  the 
mouth  had  little  beauty.  Yet  all  were  spiritualised  by 
Hie  clear,  perfectly  colourless  complexion  —  pallid,  but 
fair,  and  by  those  wonderful  —  wonderful  eyes! 

And  yet  she  was  madl  For  a  moment  Ninian  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  the  fact.  There  was 
such  a  passionate  intensity  in  her  look,  such  a  grace  and 
womanly  refinement  about  her  dress  and  mien,  quite 
different  from  Üie  carelessness  usually  manifested  by 
those  hapless  ones  from  whom  Heaven  has  taken  the 
light  of  reason.     But  very  soon  he  saw  that  if  not  posi- 
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tivelj  infiane,  there  was  in  her  mind  some  stränge  i 
—  some  heavy  numbiiig  of  the  faculties.     Her  eyö  i 
ävll,  her  face  blank  and  immovable,  like  a  lands 
from  which  the  sun  has  faded  away,  leaving  it  all 
and  dark. 

''It  is  no  nse  speaking  to  her;  she  will  remai 
this  way  for  hours,  sometimes.  I  cannot  teil  what  ro 
her  when  you  came  in.  She  n^ver  before  appeare 
excited,"  whispered  Mrs.  Forsyth. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Ninian,  pondering  a  little, 
trying  to  put  together,  in  his  clear-headed  fashion. 
the  evidence  he  could  muster,  to  test  a  belief  that  w 
linger  in  his  mind  —  "I  wonder  if  she  mistook  nw 
any  one  eise,  whom  she  is  vagnely  expecting?"  An< 
remembered  how  he  had  first  seen  her,  eagerly  listei 
Could  it  be,  that  the  distant  voice  of  himself  or  his 
panion  had  touched  some  stränge  chord  in  her  wände 
mind?  But  no  —  both  Mr.  Ulverston  and  himself  "• 
quite  silent,  except  for  those  few  words  spoken  at 
gate.  And  the  mere  footsteps  of  strangers  outside 
wall  could  neyer  have  affected  her  thus. 

"However,"  thought  he,  with  lawyer-like  preci 
"I  will  leave  no  ground  untried.*'  '  So  he  began  to  s 
aloud  to  Mrs.  Eorsyth  conceming  his  moming's 
ceedings,  mentioning  seyeral  times  distinctly,  in 
poor  girPs  hearing,  the  name  of  Ulverston.  But  th( 
she  paused  a  moment  in  her  rocking  at  the  soun 
Kinian's  yoice,  and  listened  as  if  the  tone  were  ple£ 
to  her  —  it  was  indeed  the  kindest,  most  che< 
yoice  imaginable  —  still  she  gaye  no  sign  of  intere 
recognition.  The  blankness  of  her  fetce  neyer  chai 
but  seemed  rather  to  deepen.  Ninian's  wild,  improl 
conjecture  —  awakened  by  the  many  stränge  incic 
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of  life  wbich,  during  bis  professional  career,  be  had  seen 
—  died  away,  as  being  utterly  untenable.  Bat  an  in- 
terest  stronger  tban  any  wbicb  even  bis  kind  beart  bad 
ever  known,  was  kindled  tbefe  for  poor  Eacbel  Arm- 
strong. 

Before  leaving,  be  determined  to  go  and  speak  to 
ber  —  if,  perbaps,  a  stranger's  notice  migbt  break  ber 
obstinate  silence.  "How  must  I  call  ber,  Miss^  otMrs.  f'* 
asked  be  of  Mrs.  Eors3rtb. 

"ütfr*.,  by  all  means.  Tbe  contrary  only  irritates 
ber;  and,  considering  tbe  nature  of  ber  delnsion,  it 
Bonnds  better  to  tbe  servant.  So  we  always  speak  of 
her  aa  *Mrs.  Armstrong'  —  tbe  only  sumame  we  C£n 
giye  her,  since  we  know  of  no  otber.'* 

Mr.  Grseme  went  up  to  tbe  poor  girl.  "I  am  going 
now.  You  will  sbake  bands  witb  me,  will  you  not?  and 
anotber  time  we  may  be  better  friends " 

Bacbel  lifted  up  ber  eyes  witb  a  sbarp,  cbildisb  ex- 
pression  of  surprise;  and  scanned  I^inian's  face  curiously. 
Apparently  sometbing  tbere  pleased  or  toacbed  ber, 
for  she  did  not  refose  to  take  bis  band,  tbongb  still  ber 
Ups  were  as  damb  as  if  no  soond  bad  stirred  tbem  since 
ber  birtb. 

He  pnrsued  bis  conyersation,  trying  to  make  it  botb 
in  words  and  manner  such  as  be  would  address  to  any 
lady  of  mind  and  good  breeding.  Possibly  tbis  con- 
trasted  bitterly  witb  tbe  way  in  wbicb  tbe  poor  bewil- 
dered  one  was  nsnally  treated;  or,  perbaps,  sometbing 
in  Ninian,  or  some  fancy  connected  witb  bim  and  bis 
Coming,  caused  to  yibrate  those  bidden  cbords  in  ber 
spirity  now 

**Llke  aweet  bells  Jangled,  out  of  tan%  and  harsh.** 
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She  let  him  talk  on,  looking  at  him  the  while,  as  if 
bis  very  smile  were  soothing.  She  seemed  at  times  as 
though  about  to  speak,  but  nQver  did  speak,  thougb  more 
than  once  ber  lips  moyed  and  ber  eyes  sougbt  ^Ninian's 
witb  a  look  of  piteous  inquiry. 

"lö  tbere  anytbing  I  can  do  for  you  —  any  books 
you  would  like  to  read?"  be  persisted  kindly.  Sbe  sbook 
her  bead  -witb  a  bopeless  indifference.  "At  least  you 
will  allow  me  to  see  you,  wben  I  call  again,  will  you 
not,  Mrs.  Armstrong?*' 

As  Ninian  spoke,  ber  duU  eyes  kindled  witb  reproacb 
and  anger.  Sbe  set  ber  teetb  togetber,  as  if  it  needed 
more  tban  even  tbe  obstinacy  of  insanity  to  maintain  ber 
self-imposed  silence.  But  ber  uncontrollable  passion 
would  burst  fortb.  Sbe  looked  round  a  moment  to  see  if 
any  one  were  witbin  bearing,  and,  lifting  berself  up  witb 
great  baugbtiness,  said, 

"You  mistake.  Not  Mrs.  Armstrong  —  Mrs.  Sahine J* 

And  tiien  —  tbe  name  sbe  bad  forced  berself  to 
utter  seeming  to  pierce  ber  poor  troubled  brain  like  a 
trumpet-blast  —  sbe  cried  out  witb  one  long  bitter  cry, 
jand  feil  into  convulsions. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

Etektbody  knows  the  horrors  of  a  "flitting;**  at 
least,  everybody  who  belongs  to  that  worthy,  independent 
rank,  our  own  good  middie  class  —  the  ever-thiilling 
heart  of: the  Community,  which  continually  sends  its 
lifetide  in  vigour  to  the  brain  and  in  strength  to  the 
limbs;  out  of  which  our  thipkers  rise  to  guide,  and  our 
workers  rise  to  rule.  And  to  this  sphere  of  the  toilera 
and  Spinners  belonged  the  Greeme  famiiy.  Every  one  of 
them  laboured  hard,  with  head  and  hands  too,  during 
the  flitting,  and  the  preparations  towards  the  new*  house. 
For  Ninian  said  that  work  was  good;  and  thought  — 
though  he  did  not  say  —  that  it  would  keep  them  all 
from  sad,  or  fretful  fancies  conceming  the  change  which 
must  inevitably  be  feit  in  their  way  of  lifo. 

So  now,  for  the  first  time,  Edmund  leamed  to  pack 
up  books  as  well  as  read  them;  and  Eeuben's  mechanical 
skill  was  degraded  from  the  making  of  electrical  machines 
to  the  putting  up  of  shelves.  Lindsay  and  the  twins 
devoted  their  whole  enei^es  to  domestic  arrangements; 
while  Charüe's  superabundant  vivacity  was  made  useful 
by  his  being  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  locomotion  for 
his  sisters'  beneiit.  As  for  pressing  Tinie  into  the  Ser- 
vice, you  might  as  well  have  tried  to  chain  a  sunbeam; 
but  her  light  spirit  interpenetrating  the  famiiy  mass, 
seemed  to  give  vitality  to  the  whole. 

The  few  weeks  passed;  w^eks  that  might  have  been 
sad,  for  in  all  change  is  some  sadness,  but  were  kept 
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thtafal  täixati^  rfnirt:frrmil  qcciijjatiuiL  And  iBkm  ißbtej 
Bade  »adj  to  Le«^  ä»  k]izBe  w&eec:  l&e  «Bi  jauluMui 
tttd  ^wi^  fbr  ftfteoi  long  jbies. 

^^T^oll  oqC  come  liome  azxy  mme  ta  tiBüv  dfanderiy 
pIjK«:,  wiach  I  kziov  kccps  jtscl  m  a  efinnäraal  i^set^ 
thryo^  joa  nerer  complsni.  brodier.*'  «üi  Tmic^  naning 
ibßfwn  ftfliin  sfter  ^rnifgi,  irboi^  fasriQ^  faK^cd  a  all 

Itmo^  «t  laet  €37  kä  o&e.  '^Ccztamlj  IGv  Hope 
AiMted  woold  hsTfr  beet  shoeked  ouBt  oi  her  pnfüliBi 
afi4  ipestüilies,  if  die  had  come  last  weck  as  d»  pro- 
pc«e<L  If  ^  wovld  but  staj  ofot  €<  the  war  131  we  get 
fetikd  a  Htlle  at  The  Gowazxs  — ' 

'*A  weA  wül  do  thaL  I  MvAe  and  find  Sataidaj 
Ibr  Imt  (Xforn^^  taid  Nizuan,  Tatker  lagafaEioiislj,  aa  tf 
rmgnioif^  bmuelf  to  a  painfol  necesshj. 

^Ahy  now!  rappcMe  your  waid  tnms  oot  a  niee  IHfle 
erijatare  after  all,  and  yoa  make  a  pc^  of  her,  and  Hke 
her  heiter  than  Tinie?  If  tou  do,  FU  teil  jou  what  i 
will  do.  1^1  go  and  marry  stupid  Baüie  Ihmcan,  or 
«olcrmn  John  Forsyth,  or  even  that  handsome,  polüe 
Kngliihman  who  called  the  other  day  when  yoa  wera 
cmt  —  Mr.  —  Mr.  UlverBton.** 

'^ilcaTcn  forbid!"  mattered  Ninian.  He  hardly  knew 
why,  biit  it  scemed  intcnsely  repngnant,  the  idea  of  one 
of  hl«  »itfteni  marrying  Mr.  ülverston.  However,  ha 
»ml  lud  at  hi«  own  foliy  and  at  Tinie's  too.  '^You  goose 
of  a  Inwiiü!  m  if  your  brother  would  let  you  leave  bim 
to  marry  anybody!"  And  he  pulled  the  long  curls  that 
droopcd  ovor  the  balustrade.  ^Now  good-by  tili  tea-time 
at  Tho  Oowan»." 

Jimt  0«  he  oponed  the  door,  Lindsay  entered.  She 
had  beon  bu«y  all  day,  in-doora  and  out    and  looked 
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wearied  and  pale.  Ninian  tumed  back  with  her  into  the 
litÜe  parlour,  the  only  room  in  the  house  ^which  was  not 
yet  dismantled.  He  went  to  get  her  some  wine,  and, 
retumingy  fonnd  her  sitting  in  the  cid  arm-chair,  her 
face  pressed  against  its  cnshions.  Then  he  remembered 
how,  years  ago,  he  himself  being  quite  a  boy  and  the 
rest  mere  babes,  when  the  children  were  all  put  to  bed, 
his  eldest  sister  and  a  guest  they  often  had,  nsed  to  go 
and  sit  in  this  little  room,  talking  for  hours.  He  knew 
she  was  thinking  of  it  now,  and  that  she  feit  as  none  of 
them  could  feel,  the  pang  of  quitting  a  honse  which 
ßhe  was  once  to  have  left  a  bride,  had  not  Heaven^s  will 
intervening  made  her  for  life  a  widow  though  unwed. 

But  these  things  were  never  spoken  of  now;  so  he 
only  gave  her  the  wine,  talked  cheerfuUy  for  a  few 
minutes^  and,  departing,  sent  a  private  summons  to  Esther 
and  Buth,  tiiat  "Our  Sister"  was  to  be  watched  over 
with  especial  care,  lest  she  should  over-fatigue  herseif. 

Ninian  was  no  sentimentalist;  and  the  calm  tenor  of 
his  life  had  never  known  a  past  —  at  least  not  such  a 
past  as  Lindsa/s.  Perhaps  he  had  had  his  dreams,  as 
all  young  inen  have,  but  they  were  mere  outward  fancies 
—  shadows'  floating  round  Ihe  untouched  depths  of  his 
true  heart.  Thither  the  one  Angel  of  life  had  never 
descended  to  trouble  the  waters  and  depart,  but  even  in 
departing  to  leave  behind  a  healing  power. 

Kinian  Grsßme  evidently  meddled  with  none  of  these 
things.  He  looked  like  what  he 'was  —  a  contented, 
quiet-hearted  man,  plodding  from  home  to  office,  and 
from  office  back  to  home,  yet  touched  occasionally  with 
keen  sympathies  from  without,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
case  of  Kachel  Armstrong.  Her  story,  poor  soul!  or 
Booh  as  there  was  of  the  same,  had  strongly  interested 
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him.  Whenever  he  thought  of  ij;,  bis  cheerful  face  he- 
came  grave.  And  soteebow  he  had  lately  got  into  the 
habit  of  tbinking  of  it,  on  bis  walks  to  and  from  bis 
Office.  Even  on  tbis  day  it  baunted  bim,  for  be  walked 
on  in  meditation  so  deep  that  be  started  like  an  accused 
criminal  on  bearing  bimself  called. 

"Just  in  time  to  bid  you  good-by.  Jump  in,  Grsßme, 
and  See  me  to  the  railway,"  cried  Mr.  XJlverston,  out  of  a 
trunk-laden  cab. 

"You  are  leaving  us,  then?"  And  Mnian  did  not 
look  by  any  means  so  surprised  or  regretfui  as  politeness 
demanded.  However,  be  good-naturedly  joined  bis  friend, 
or  acquaintance  be  bimself  would  perbaps  have  said,  for 
Mr.  Graeme  was  particular  in  the  minor  trutbs  of  current 
pbraseology. 

They  drove  on  to  that  nucleus  wbere  so  many  diverse 
pbases  of  human  life  converge,  and  may  be  at  leisure 
studied  or  moralised  over  —  a  railway  terminus.  They 
had  to  wait  there  some  time,  wbile  the  down-train  from 
London  disembogued  itself  of  its  various  contents,  ere 
Ulverston  could  start  by  the  up-train,  as  be  appeared  in 
a  great  hurry  to  do.  Meanwhile  the  two  young  men 
lounged  up  and  down,  conversing  togetber  and  criticising 
the  passers-by. 

"I  thought  you  had  already  lefL  I  have  scaroe 
Seen  anything  of  you  since  we  were  at  Musselburgb,'* 
said  Ninian. 

"rve  been  out  of  town,"  quickly  answered  the  other, 
"Edinburgh  is  horribly  cold  and  dreary  now.  By-tbe-by, 
speaking  of  your  friends  at  Musselburgb,  have  you  seen 
anything  of  Mr.  Forsytb  lately?" 

"No,"  said  Ninian,  briefly;  adding  afterwards,  "Did 
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you  like  him  so  mach,  then?  —  would  you  have  'wißhed 
to  meet  him  again?     I  could  easily  have  managed  it/' 

"Thank  you,  hut  you  see  Tm  off  now.  Some  other 
time.  —  By  Jove!  what  a  pretty  face  there  is  under 
that  Quakerish  bonnet/'  cried  he,  starting  off,  in  bis  im- 
pulfliYe  way,  on  a  new  tack,  and  forgetting  everything 
eise  in  his  eagemess  to  stare  at  a  plainly-dressed  girl, 
who  stood  pensive  and  desolate  amidst  her  luggage. 
Ninian  was  not  the  sort  of  young  man  to  run  wild  after 
"pretty  fSaces,''  so  he  just  glanced  that  way,  pitying  the 
blank,  fnghtened,  helpless  Ipok  that  dulled  the  beauty  of 
features  which  really  merited  Mr.  XJlverston's  notice. 
Perhaps,  in  his  universal  kindliness,  Mr.  Grseme  might 
have  eome  forward  to  offer  help  to  the  young  creature, 
who  seemed  perfectly  bewildered  with  the  confusion 
around  her;  but  he  saw  that  his  companion  had  appa- 
rently  the  same  intent,  and  drew  back.  However,  the 
girPs  good  angel  intervened  in  the  shape  of  a  railway 
porter,  and  she,  with  her  possessions,  was  swept  away 
towards  a  cab.  \ 

"Confound  it!''  cried  ülverston,  laughing,  but  looking 
vexed.  "However,  I  saw  her  name  on  her  box;  it 
is— " 

Here  the  waming  bell  stopped  all  his  revelations; 
and,,  bidding  ^Ninian  a  hasty  adieu,  heaping  upon  him 
likewise  tbose  meaningless  invitations  —  the  mere  I.  O. 
U.'s  of  the  moment,  which  nobody  ever  thinks  of  pre- 
senting  for  payment  —  Mr.  ülverston  was  whirled  away 
Bouthward. 

His  late  companion  could  hardly  be  said  to  regret 
the  parting;'  yet  every  goQd-by,  even  to  an  indifferent 
person,  leaves  a  vague  dulness  behind  —  a  sort  of 
"Well,  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  meet  «^ain,  or  how?" 

I   The  Head  of  the  Family,  I.  S 
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Feeling  this,  Kinian  watched  the  last  speck  of  the  tram 
disappear.  Then,  finding  it  was  too  late  to  do  anj  good 
in  office-woirk  that  day,  he  lounged  about  a  few  Bimutes 
longer,  and  took  the  next  train  to  Musselbuigh. 

All  things  were  there  as  he  had  left  them  (m  bis 
last  weekly  visit.  For  he  had  been  with  Mrs.  Forsyth 
eveiy  week  during  the  illness  into  which  Eachel  Arm- 
strong had  sunk.  Eachel  Armstrong  she  was  still  called: 
Ninian  thoi^ht  he  had  no  right  to  reveal  to  any  one  the 
name  which  he,  and  he  only,  had  heard  her  utter.  Bat 
many  a  time  he  wearied  himpelf  in  yain  conjectureS)  and 
notlüng  could  make  him  believe  that  she  was  reaUy  so 
mad  as  Mrs.  Eorsyth  thought.  Eagerly  now,  as  at  every 
Visit,  he  asked,  "If  there  was  any  change?" 

"Nene.  She  just  holds  her  tongue,  except  for  a  few 
words  now  and  then  to  me.  Always  kindly,  too,  poor 
lassiet  She's  never  sulky  as  she  used  to  be.  Still,  I 
can't  get  anything  out  of  her,  though  Bell  says  that  half 
the  night  through  she's  at  her  havers,  muttering  to  her- 
self." 

"Does  she  look  composed?" 

**Yo\i  may  see,  for  we  brought  her  down  to  the 
little  drawing-room  close  by.  Hark!  she's  speaking  to 
Bell  now." 

It  was  in  a  quiet  tone,  perfectly  self-possessed  —  the 
voice  one  of  those  low  rieh  voices,  laden  with  the  bürden 
of  a  fall  heart,  which  we  always  recognise,  and  feel  its 
inönence  we  know  not  why. 

Bell  came  in  most  ä  propos  to  explain  that  the  poor 
lady  had  been  saying  she  wished  to  see  Mr.  Grseme, 
whom  she  had  watched  frjDm  the  window.  She  always 
Bat  watching  at  the  window,  mom,  noon,  and  eye.  It 
was  the  sole  &ncy  lemaining  of  all  her  '^stränge  ways," 
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Mrs.  Forsyth  said;  in  everything  eise,  save  her  conünual 
apathetic  sUence  and  melancholy,  Bachel  conducted  her- 
seif like  a  reasonable  woman. 

"I  am  glad  ehe  wants  to  see  you,  for  I  had  talked  a 
great  deal  to  her  abont  you.  Though,  generally,  she 
doesn't  care  to  see  anybody,  not  even  John,"  said  the 
motfaer,  to  whom  the  last  circumstance  iras  the  cHmax  of 
all  pecuharity. 

Ninian  went  in  to  see  the  poor  maniac  who  had 
interested  him  so  much.  Bat  nothing  of  madness  was 
there  abont  her  now.  "Wom  by  her  -long  illness  —  her 
nsoal  palHd  complexion  grown  almost  death-like,  her 
eyes  larger  and  more  "wonderful"  than  erer  —  still 
greater  than  the  outward  change  was  the  inward  change 
of  the  mind.  He  saw  in  a  moment  that  there  was 
reason  in  that  face  —  faint,  perhaps,  and  still  obscured 
at  interyals,  but  it  was  there.  And  the  difference  it 
wronght,  showed  Ninian  yet  more  clearly  that  she  had 
indeed  been  really  mad.  Then,  all  the  fantasies  of  her 
brain  must  haye  been  delusions  too.  EecoUecting  this, 
he  resolved  not  to  address  her  by  the  name  of  Sabine, 
or  indeed  by  any  name  at  all. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  much  better."  He  could  not 
say  any  more  than  this,  so  touched  was  he  by  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  pale  passive  face,  which  tried  to  smile, 
and  fidled,  as  if  smiles  belonged  to  a  past  life,  and  not 
to  that  sphere  of  being  in  which  this  forlom  one  had 
darkly  dwelt  so  long.  The  sound  of  Ninian's  voice 
seemed  to  call  up  some  phantoms,  yet  unlaid,  from  the 
dreamy  cavems  of  her  brain;  for  she  drew  her  hands 
acroBS  her  eyes,  saying, 

"Yes;  I  have  been  very  ill;  and  thingB  are  still  con- 
fiued  a  little,  here." 

3» 
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^^'Would  you  like  me  to  come  another  day,  wben  you 
aie  stronger?" 

'*No,  no!  I  wanted  you.  Ay,  I  remember.  Will  you 
be  seated,  Mr.  Grseme."  And  now,  the  shadow  being 
pasty  her  eyes  shone  with  a  cold  clear  light,  and  her 
manner  to^  a  composed  dignity  which  perfectly  as- 
tonished  Kinian.  There  was  something  even  queen-like 
in  her  attitude  and  mien,  as,  gathering  her  white 
draperies  round  her,  she  leaned  back  in  her  arm-chair. 
It  reminded  him  of  Queen  Katherine  —  for  Kinian, 
though  no  genius,  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  loTed 
Shakspeare.  ÜS'ow,  inS;he  want  of  general  oonversation, 
he  yentured  to  make  the  remark. 

She  started  —  one  of  her  quick  wild  looks  came  and 
faded.  "Ah,  indeed!  So  you  read  Shakspeare  —  as  I 
did,  once.  Well,  perhaps,  we  do  look  like  that  scene, 
in  *King  Henry  VIII.'  is  it  not?  You  are  Grifiths,  cpid 
here  is  my  kind  Patience"  —  she  tumed  affection^tely 
to  Mrs.  Forsyth  —  "I,  the  poor  Queen  Katherine.*'  And 
in  a  Yoice  of  deep  pathos  she  repeated  —  half  to  herself 
as  it  were  —  the  speech  beginning 

'*Woald  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Nor  feit  the  flatteries  that  do  grow  upon  it ! 
Te  bave  angels*  faces  t  but  Heaven  knowa  your  hearta  — ** 

Here  she  stopped  abruptly  —  "No  —  not  that  —  I 
never  meant  that.  How  dares  any  one  say  I  am  like 
Queen  Katherine?'' 

"My  dear  —  my  poor  BAchel!"  interposed  Mrs.  For^ 
syth,  alarmed  at  the  almost  threatening  gleam  of  the 
girl's  eyes.  "Comej  don't  go  back  to  this  play-acting  and 
foolishness,  which  they  told  me  about  —  I'm  sure  it  was 
that  which  was  too  much  for  your  poor  brain." 

"Hush  —  hush,"  Said  Ninian,  wamingly;  for  he  saw 
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that  thoagh  Bachel  spoke  no  more,  fhe  dark  shadows  of 
madness,  so  lately  banished,  came  flitting  oyer  her  conn- 
tenance.  He  changed  ihe  conyeTsation;  and  preyented 
Mrs.  Foisyth^s  kind  but  ill-judged  .  ofOlciousness  firom 
chafing  tlüs  poor  troubled  spirit,  until  at  last  the  good 
woman  qxdtted  the  room. 

Then  Eachel,  who  had  been  leaning  back  in  her 
nsnal  apathetic  way,  suddenly  grasped  bis  arm,  whisper- 
ing  in  a  tone  i^tated  indeed,  bat  perfectly  sane: 

''You  are  kind:  I  nnderstand  yon.  I  am  not  mad,  as 
they  think;  but  I  haye  been  so.  Tes;  I  know  I  haye 
becöi  mad.     It  was  no  wonder." 

"Why?'' 

"I  canH  teil  you;  I  will  not  —  must  not  It  is  a 
seciet  But  I  shall  hear  some  day  —  I  know  I  shall. 
I  fiully  thought  I  should  —  that  day  I  listened  to  yon 
in  the  garden.  —  What  made  you  come  there?  And  — 
and  — "  Her  whole  fece  quiyered  with  eagemess  — 
"Who  was  with  you?** 

^'An  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  IJlyerston.'' 

^Ah!"     She  snnk  back  with  a  long,  long  sigh. 

"Md  you  know  Mr.  TJlverston?" 

''Oh,  noy  no!  Don't  talk  about  bim,"  she  added, 
restlessly;  "it  does  not  interest  me.  I  neyer  heard  the 
name.^  And  she  closed  her  eyes,  sighing  once  again,  so 
bitterly! 

Mrs.  Forsyth's  heayy  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 
Bachel  roused  herseif,  clasped  Ninian's  arm  tili  her  long 
Blender  fingen  feit  like  rings  of  iron,  and  whispered. 

"Before  she  oomes  back,  listen.  Ton  remember  I 
once  told  you  a  name?  That  was  a  great  sin,  because  I 
had  promised  not.  I  never  shall  utter  it  more,  until  — " 
Here  her  countenance  looked  heayeniy  with  its  momen* 
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tary  raptore.  ''TherefOTe,  Mr.  GrsBme,  if  yoa  h&ve  anj 
recoUectipn  of  that  name  — " 

''It  is,  and  always  will  be,  as  though  I  had  never 
heaid  it/'  said  Ninian,  firmly.  ''£e  satiafied;  all  is 
safe." 

She  cast  upon  him  a  look  of  wild  gratitude;  nay,  she 
eyen  snatched  and  kissed  bis  hand.  Mr.  Graßme  feit 
quite  uncomfortable:  be  did  not  understand  the  romantic 
impulses  of  sucb  a  creature  as  Bacbel  Armstrong.  But 
in  Walking  bomeward  —  for  be  bad  left  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Forsyth  retumed  to  tbe  room  —  be  pondered  over 
tbe  matter,  and  bis  common  sense  told  bim  it  was 
notbing  but  wbat  migbt  bave  been  expected  from  sucb 
a  youÜi  as  bers  bad  been.  Entirely  sbut  out  from  tbe 
World,  ber  mind  bad  evidently  formed  itself  from  tbe 
struggling  lifo  witbin,  aided  by  some  single  influence 
from  witbout.  But  wbetber  ber  mysteriös  were,  as  Mrs. 
Forsytb  implied,  only  "play-acting,  or  wbetber  tbey  were 
iadeed  reality,  Kinian  could  not  satisfy  bimself.  He  feit 
a  relief  wben  be  passed  from  tbe  excitement  wbieb 
seemed  an  atmopbere  ever  surrounding  poor  Bacbel  Arm- 
strong, into  tbe  serener  airs  wbicb  breatbed  around  bis 
own  fireside. 

It  was  a  clear  starry  wintry  nigbt,  as  be  walked  up 
tbe  üttle  avenue  wbicb  led  to  Tbe  Gowans;  for  the 
bouse  boasted  an  avenue,  a  lawn,  and  a  garden,  tbou^ 
all  bad  long  lain  in  a  state  of  desolation.  One  would 
bardly  believe  tbere  was  such  a  solitary  old-fasbioned 
place  so  near  tbe  centre  of  a  city  like  Edinburgh.  Kinian, 
who  bad  a  fancy  for  all  quaint,  quiet  nooks,  scanned  bis 
new  home,  and  gloried  in  it. 

All  was  so  still  and  deserted,  it  migbt  bave  been 
Hood's  immortal  ''Haunted  House/'  but. for  dim  rays  of 
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li^t  that  came  through  craoked'window-shutters,  show- 
ing  for  certain  that  the  gboets  were  holding  rerelry. 
KioiaiL  ivalked  in,  smiling  to  think  that  his  family  had 
aheady  become  so  roraUsed  as  to  keep  unlatched  doors; 
and  there,  with  the  light  snow  lying  in  white,  sparkies 
on  his  hat,  coat,  and  harr,  he  stood  before  th^n  —  an 
appsuition  of  delight. 

Por,  jumping  round  him  like  very  children,  came 
Tinie,  Edmund,  and  Charlie.  "Oh,  brother,  we  have 
been  waiting  for  you  a  whole  hour,  because  —  be- 
caose  — " 

H^:e  Ninian's  quick  eye  glaucing  oyer  the  circle, 
discoyered  one  addition  —  a  girl,  very  small,  and 
childish-looking,  who  rose  from  her  seat  in  the  comer, 
and  curtsied  with  an  air  decidedly  prim.  Mr.  GhrsBme 
bowed;  and  there  they  stood  until  Tinie's  merry  laugh 
broke  tiie  awkward  pause. 

^'Oh,  w&at  fun!  Here's  a  surprise!  It  was  so  to  us 
at  first;  but  she  has  been  three  hours  in  the  house,  and 
weVe  found  out  we  need  not  have  been  a&aid  of  her  in 
the  least.     Guess,  brother  —  guess  who  she  is." 

*' Tinie,*'  said  Esther,  as  the  stranger  began  to  colour, 
and  Ninian  to  look  rather  uncomfortable;  *' Tinie,  Pm 
ashamed  of  you.  Why  can't  you  say  at  once  that  it  is 
Miss  Ansted?" 

" —  Who  mistook  the  date  you  fixed,  and  ha«  come 
a  week  too  soon;  but  not  too  soon  for  our  cordial  wel- 
come," added  Lindsay,  kindLy. 

Hope  Ansted  curtsied  once  more  —  to  Miss  Graeme 
this  time  — ;  and  then,  touching  Ninian's  offered  hand 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  subsided  into  her  old  comer, 
guarded  on  either  side  by  the  twins,  who,  shy  themselves. 
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Beemed  unaoconntably  4o  sympathise  with  thifl  —  the 
shyest  young  lady  that  ever  was  known. 

Ninian,  perfectiy  confoiinded  at  the  appearance  of 
bis  ward  in  a  character  the  very  opposite  of  what  they 
all  expected,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  Btealing 
apart  with  Tinie. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  girl!"  broke  out  the  voluble 
"pet  of .  the  family.**  "And  an  English  girl,  too,  who 
has  lived  all  her  Hfe  in  London.  Tm  sure  she  looks  as 
if  she  had  never  been  outside  the  walls  of  her  boarding- 
school.  Every  sentence  she  speaks  —  and  she  has  not 
spoken  a  dozen  —  she  brings  in  something  about  'Mrs. 
Watson  Jones.'  And  at  the  mere  name  she  looks  round 
as  if  Mrs.  Watson  Jones  stood  behind  her.  Poor  thing! 
I'm  sure  she  has  been  frightened  out  of  her  seven  senses, 
and  all  the  spirit  crushed  out  of  her.  Her  yery  &ce 
shows  that.'' 

"Probably  so,"  said  Ninian.  He  was  thinking  that 
somewhere  or  other  he  had  seen  the  face  before. 

"If  s  a  pretty  face,  too,"  Tinie  went  on;  "only  there's 
no  life  in  it.  And  she's  not  a  bad  figure,  but  for  that 
odious  brown  merino  dress,  and  white  linen  collar.  I 
hate  linen  collars;  don't  you,  brother?" 

"How  should  I  judge?"  answered  ISTinian,  smiling. 
He  had  all  at  once  recollected  where  he  had  seen  that 
fair,  still  face,  with  the  down-cast  eyes.  It  was  the 
same  which  Mr.  TJlverston  had  so  rudely  stared  at  when 
they  were  at  the  railway  terminus.  He  determined  not 
to  allude  to  the  fact,  as  probably  such  a  very,  very 
quiet  girl  had  never  noticed  either  him  or  bis  companion; 
of  whose  companionship  on  this  occasion  Mr.  GrsBme  did 
not  feel  altogether  proud. 
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''She  seems  qoite  a  cbild,  too;  is  scarcely  Beyenteen 

—  for  we  asked  her.  And  yet  she  has  sncli  a  prim, 
old-fashioned  .  air  about  her.  She'll '  tum^  tus  all  into 
icides.  I  don't  know  how  we  will  manage  to  get  on  to- 
gether!"  continued  Tinie,  in  such  a  comical  despair  that 
her  brother  was  qoite  amused. 

"Well,  my  wee  thing"  —  wee  thing  was  one  of 
Tinie's  pet  names  —  "we  mnst  all  do  the  best  we  can 
with  her,  making  allowances  for  her  manners  and  eduea* 
tion.'' 

"Education!  Why,  she  can't  speak  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish  correctLy!     She  drops  her  A's  sometimes." 

"Then  we'U.  teach  her  better.  And  we  must  re- 
member  what  a  dreary  life  she  has  led;  her  father 
abroad  —  with  no  mother,  or  sisters,  or  eider  brothers." 

"No  eider  brother  —  ah,  Ninian!"  mnrmurod  Tinie, 
lovingly  pressing  close  to  him;  then  adding,  in  her  wilfiil 
way,  "Hurrah  for  Mr.  Graeme  of  The  Gowans,  guardian, 
schoolmaster,  and  general  philanthropist!" 

"Hush!"  Said  Ninian,  laughing.  But  bis  little  fairy 
of  a  sister  had  put  him  into  such  a  good  humour,  that 
when  he  ro-entered  the  parlour  he  looked  quite  radiant 
and  handsome.  At  least  so  Tinie  declared,  and  was 
wicked  enough  to  ask  the  shy  guest  if  she  did  not  tbink 
so?  Wheroupon  Hope  Ansted  lifted  her  great  eyes, 
dropi>ed  them  again,  pursed  her  Ups,  and  said  nothing. 
She  was  eyidently  terribly  afiraid  of  Mr.  Graeme. 

The  whole  family  tried  to  amuse  and  encourage  her 

—  all  except  Eeuben,  from  whose  stem,  woman-h^ting 
cynicism,  no  civility  was  ever  expected.  Edmund 
Tentured  a  few  romarks  of  a  poetical  naturo,  but  found 
that  she  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "no  soul;"  so  contented 
himself  with  a  cold  admiration  of  her  beautifiil  nose  and 
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mouth.  Tinie  altacked  her  with  &n  aad  l2Aa3nIee6  jokes, 
but  ^e  neyer  laaghed,  aad  looked  quite  abocked  tsome- 
times.  Sbe  only  seemed  to  feel  at  ease  with  the  twins 
and  their  Berlin  work,  which,  she  «aid,  "she  wasvery 
fond  of  at  Bohool."  So  she  buried  herself  among  wook 
and  pattems;  nnder  which  salutary  in£uence  her  hands 
nnbent  &om  their  frigid  fold  on  her  lap,  and  once  or 
twice  ehe  was  heard  to  speak  in  a  very  precise  and 
timid  way.  But  this  was  only  when  tiie  rest  were 
talking  so  loud  that  nobody  listened^  save  Ninian;  and 
when  she  unfortunately  caught  bis  eye,  she  once  more 
grew  formal  and  ftightened.  In  fact,  the  whole  fiamily 
soon  set  down  Hope  Ansted  as  a  common-place  school- 
girl;  which  was,  indeed,  the  sole  character  she  conld  lay 
claim  to  —  except  on  accoont  of  her  beauty,  then  only 
dawning,  and  probably  visible  but  to  few  eyes. 

The  evening  passed  somewhat  heavily;  after  a  time^ 
the  young  GraBmes  fairly  grew  tired  of  amusing  their 
guest,  and  left  her  alone.  Kinian  tried  to  address  some 
few  remarks  to  her,  but  her  mind  was  apparently  so 
unformed,  or  ßo  duU,  that  even  he  gave  her  up  in  de- 
spair;  unlil  at  last,  .bidding  her  good-night,  he  did  so  with 
a  cheerful  air. 

"You  must  try  to  consider  yourself  quite  like  one  of 
the  children  here;  but  I  dare  say  you  feel  stränge  at 
first." 

"Yes  —  and  no  doubt  you  are  quite  alarmed  at  our 
brother,"  added  Tinie,  hurrying  Miss  Ansted  through  the 
hall;  "isn't  he  a  grave,  formal  creature  —  the  darling! 
Everybody  thinks  him  solemn  as  a  judge  the  first  time 
of  seeing  him.     Did  you?" 

.  ''I  had  Seen  him  before,"  sedd  Hope,  a  faint  smüe 
creeping  in  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 
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"Where  —  where?**  And  all  the  girls  clustered 
Tound  her. 

'^At  the  railway  this  aftemoon.  He  had  with  him  a 
genÜeman/' 

**What  sort  of  a  genÜeman?" 

"Very  handsome;  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw,  with 
sach  a  beautiful  fedr  moustache!" 

**Well,"  cried  Tinie,  bounding  back  to  the  parlour  in 
a  hearty  fit  of  langhter;  ^'our  demure  little  maiden  has 
formd  her  tongue,  and  her  eyes  too;  she  has  just  been 
telling  ns  how  she  met  you,  brother  Ninian,  and  with 
you  a  gentLeman,  'the  handsomest  she  ever  saw.' " 

"Mjp.  TJlverston  again!"  thought  Ninian.  But  he  only 
Said,  '^Indeed!"  patted  Tinie's  Shoulder,  and  told  her  to 
nin  away  to  bed. 
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CHAPTEß  IV. 

I 

"  You'll  come  with  us  to  hear  Mr.  Forsyth  preach  to- 
night  before  he  leaves  for  his  manse  in  the  Highlands?" 
Said  Ninian  to  Miss  Ansted. 

"Yes,"  answered  Hope,  who  in  the  conrse  of  a  few 
weeks  had  leamed  to  do  everything  that  Mr.  Gh:vßme 
desired  her.  In  fact,  she  was  one  of  those  malleable 
characters  who  are  subject  to  any  one's  bidding.  A 
thread  guided  her,  as  if  it  were  a  thread  of  love.  In 
the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  Gowans,  the  poor  firozen 
plsuit  had  woke  np  to  a  faint  lif e  —  as  Edmund  expressed 
it  in  a  sonnet  he  wrote  —  which  seemed  as  if  he  were 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  falling  in  love  with  her.  But 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  didn't. 

They  all  went  to  hear  Mr.  Forsyth.  It  was  at  a 
smaU  town  some  miles  distant  from  Edinbmgh  —  the 
town  where  the  young  minister  was  bom.  He  had  never 
yet  preached  there,  as  Ninian  explained  to  Miss  Ansted 
on  their  way  thither.  For  Mr.  Greeme  always  tried  to 
talk  to  his  ward,  and  draw  out  what  little  mind  he 
supposed  she  had;  and  sometimes  it  gave  him  pleasnre 
to  see  a  faint  ray  of  interest  in  her  beautiful  but  childish 
face.  He  told  the  old  story  of  John  Forsyth:  how  he 
had  risen  from  the  lowest  estate  of  a  poor  man's  son, 
toiling  step  by  step  with  indomitable  perseverance,  nntil 
he  was  abie  to  study  for  the  ministry.  How  when  the 
spirit  of  his  great  calling  entered  into  him,  that  which 
waa  at  first  ambition  grew  into  the  higher  feeling  of 
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devotion  to  the  cause  whereto  he  had  been  sanctified;  so 
that  now  he  was  about  to  give  up  all  his  prospects  as  an 
eloquent  and  promising  preacher,  to  become  a  poor 
labourer  in  his  Master's  far  vineyard. 

**Jjs  not  this  great  and  good?"  said  Ninian  at  last, 
tuming  to  his  silent  companion,  whom  he  had  abnost 
forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of  talking  about  his  friend 

Hope  Ansted  said  nothing,  but  there  came  a  sweet 
fhoughtfidness  into  her  childish  eyes,  and  she  looked  up 
at  Mr.  Grseme  as  if  she  feit  that  he,  at  least,  was  '^  great 
and  good."  Tinie,  who  had  her  brother's  other  arm,  did 
the  same.  And  Ninian,  glancing  down  upon  their  young 
&ce6,  smiled  as  if  ihey  were  two  pet  children  growing 
up  under  his  care. 

They  entered  the  charch,  a  large  grey  building.  It 
was  crowded  with  people,  who  came  from  all  the  country 
round  to  hear  the  young  minister  who  had  once  been  a 
^bit  laddie''  among  them.  Many  of  them  were  whisper- 
ing  —  even  talking  aloud  —  a  oustom  not  unfrequent 
in  a  Scottish  kirk,  though  seeming  to  southem  ears 
strangely  inconsistent  in  such  a  devout  and  religious  land. 
All  their  talk  was  about  John  Forsyth,  and  many  an  eye 
was  tumed  to  where  his  mother  sat  £y  her  side  was  a 
Strange  lady. 

^Is  that  Eachel  Armstrong?''  whispered  Miss  Qrseme, 
who  had  leamt  from  Mrs.  Forsyth  the  supposed  history 
ai  the  girL 

It  wasBachel.  She  might  be  known  by  the  carriage 
of  her  head:  so  stately,  so  different  from  every  other 
woman  there. 

"She  must  be  quite  herseif  now,"  Ninian  said.  "You 
shall  speak  to  her  after  the  sermon.  You  might  do  her 
good,  Lindsay,  as  you  do  to  every  one." 
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"Hushl"  Our  Sister  answered,  with  her  soft  smile; 
£oT  now  there  came  a  pause  oyer  the  marmuring  aseembly, 
who  immediately  feil  into  the  BÜence  befitting  a  leligioiu 
Service.  * 

John  FoTsyth  stood,  a  minister,  in  the  church  where 
he  had  worshipped  as  a  child.  He  was  still  a  verj 
young  man,  and  seemed  younger  even  than  he  was,  ftom. 
his  &ir  complexion  and  hair.  There  was  something 
pure  and  saint-like  in  his  whole  mien.  Ton  feit  at 
once  that  he  had  been  rightly  named  John,  and  that  the 
Diyine  Apostle's  spirit  was  dwelling  in  him.  He  prayed 
silently  for  a  few  moments;  then  stood  up,  and  met  the 
one  fixed  gaze  of  that  thronged  mass  of  people  —  his 
own  people,  too,  his  fnends  and  his  brethren.  He  had 
come  to  be  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment  that  might  well  have  dazzled  the  senses  of  the 
young  minister,  and  brought  in  worldly  thoughts  and 
worldly  pride  between  him  and  his  vow.  He  looked 
very  pale,  and  for  the  first  few  words  his  voice  was 
inaudible.  Afterwards  it  g£uned  strength,  and  he  read 
the  opening  hynm  in  a  clear  impressiye  tone. 

The  tune  was  ''^  Martyrdom"  —  A  few  weak  nOtes 
from  the  precentor  —  and  then  it  rose  up  from  the  yast 
congregation  in  a  whirlwind  of  sound,  filling  the  whole 
church,  rolling  wave  after  wave,  in  something  higher, 
diviner  than  mere  melody.  The  poor  old  precentor*8 
Yoice  was  drowned  in  that  ocean  of  song.  Yerse  after 
verse  it  swelled  and  sank,  all  individual  discords  being 
lost  in  its  great  harmonious  flood,  until  it  seemed  a  fitting 
type  of  that  infinite  Company,  which,  gathered  from  aU 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  shall  one  day  be  heärd  ^'praising 
God  with  a  lond  voice." 

The  hymn  ceased;  there  was  a  silence;  and  then,  the 
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young  minister  began  bis  prayer.  Ninian  saw  how  the 
mother,  nnable  to  stand,  sat  with  her  -withered  hands 
trembling;  bis  own  sisters  were  deeply  toucbed;  lindsay 
more  than  all,  for  he  wbo  long  since  bad  prayed  bis 
last  prayer  on  eartb,  bad  also  been  a  minister.  Eacbel 
Armstrong  alone  remained  immoved,  standing  fixedly 
looking  forward.  ISTinian  tumed  towards  Hope  Ansted, 
whoy  startled  and  affected  by  tbis  scene,  to  her  so 
stränge,  bad  knelt  down  in  ber  English  fasbion,  ber 
bands  balf  covering  ber  face.  He  tbougbt  wbat  a  gentle, 
girlisb  fSace  it  was,  and  bow  different  &om  Eacbel's  stem 
beauty.  Tbese  thougbts  were,  boweyer,  but  tbe  flasbes 
of  a  moment,  ere  be  tried  to  cast  tbem  all  aside,  and 
lift  bis  beart  wbere  alone  it  ougbt  to  be  lifted  at  sucb  a 
time  and  place.* 

Tbe  Service  was  long;  bnt  it  was  one  tbat  conld 
never  be  forgotten  in  tbe  town  wbere  Jobn  Porsytb  was 
bom.  At  its  close,  people  forgot  to  argue,  as  Scotch 
congregations  will  always  do,  conceming  tbe  sermon; 
ihey  only  spoke  of  tbe  man  —  tbe  yoimg  preacber  — 
who  was  going  fortb  from  among  tbem  all,  to  enter  on 
the  work  of  Heayen. 

'*And  Heaven  will  prosper  it,  my  dear  John,"  said 
Ninian,  eamestly,  as  be  clasped  bis  old  companion's 
hand,  when,  the  congregation  baying  dispersed,  the 
Greemes  and  Eorsyths  met.  Mr.  Forsyth  stood,  with  bis 
mother  on  bis  arm  and  bis  cousin  beside  bim.  His  fair 
cheek  was  a  little  flnshed,  but  bis  manner  was  com- 
posed  and  serene.  It  only  cbanged  wben  Ninian  came 
and  spoke  to  Mis.  Armstrong. 

"You  are  qnite  well  now,  I  hope?  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  yon  here.  Tou,  too,  mnst  feel  rejoiced  and  proud 
this  day/ 
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"I?"  she  Said,  listlessly.  "Oh!  because  of  my  cousin 
John.  I  have  little  interest  in  those  things,  but  John 
asked  me,  so  I  came." 

"You  ought,    indeed,   Rachel,    for  you  know  how    ' 
anxious  John  has  been  about  you,  always;  I  think  you 
might  be  more  pleased  than  you  seem,''  interposed  the 
mother  rather  fretfully. 

"Hush,  mother!"  said  Mr.  Porsyth,  as  he  walked 
aside,  and  spoke  to  lindsay  Graeme. 

The  two  families  stood  together  for  a  good  while, 
talking  in  the  aisle  of  the  church.  It  was  a  soft  spring 
evening,  and  as  the  lights  were  put  out  within  the 
building,  the  moonshine  entered  from  without,  giving  to 
all  their  faces  a  spectral,  shadowy  look.  Especially  to 
that  of  Eachel,  who  walked  restlessly  up  and  down, 
Bcarcely  speaking  to  any  one  except  Edmund,  by  whose 
boyish  countenance  she  had  seemed  attracted  and 
pleased. 

"Do  you  think  she  is  quite  right  here  now?"  whis- 
pered  the  old  lady  to  Mr.  Grseme,  with  a^mysterious 
^ger  on  her  forehead.  "John  thinks  she  is;  she  never 
alludes  to  her  fantastie  notions^  and  my  son  will  have  > 
it  that  she  was  never  mad  at  all,  only  qtfeer  from  the 
fever  she  had.     John  is  so  anxious  about  her." 

"I  see  that,"  answered  ^inian,  rather  sadly,  as  he 
noticed  that  bis  Mend,  though  talking  with  lindsay  and 
the  others,  continually  glanced  towards  Eachel,  with 
that  restless  look  which  often  so  moumfully  teils  how  to 
the  gazer  the  whole  world  is  becoming  filled  with  one 
human  presence.  "Does  Mrs.  Armstrong  go  out  at  all?" 
he  asked.  ""Would  she  come  and  see  my'feisters?  "We 
have,  or  try  to  have,  a  merry  house  at  The  Gowans,  for 
the  sake  of  this  English  girl  who  is  living  with  us." 
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"Miss  Ansted?  Oh,  yes,  John  was  speaking  of  her: 
a  ahy,  quiet,  rather  stupid  little  thing." 

"Kay  —  not  stupid.** 

**Well,  but  about  this  visit.  Bachel,  my  dear,  Mr. 
Ghreeme  is  inviting  you  to  the  Gowans.  It  would  do  you 
good,  and  cheer  up  your  spirits,"  said  Mrs.  Forsyth,  in  a 
soothing,  patronising  tone,  that  evidently  galled  poor 
Bachel  beyond  endurance.  . 

She  Said,  sharply,  "I  will  not  go;"  and  tumed 
again  to  Edmund. 

But  some  time  after,  when  they  were  all  quitting 
the  church,  she  suddenly  changed  her  mind,  and  said  to 
lindsay,  who  had  been  talking  with  her,  "Miss  GTseme, 
I  should  like  to  go  home  with  you.  It  is  a  week-day 
evening,  though  it  seems  like  Sunday,  so  my  cousin 
cannot  object." 

"Oh,  no,"  cried  the  delighted  Mrs.  Forsyth,  "and 
John  shall  come." 

"By  no  means;  this  boy  will  be  my  true  knight."  And 
taking  Edmund's  arm  —  he  seeming  divided  between 
the  indignity  of  being  called  "this  boy,"  and  the  pleasure 
of  being  noticed  by  a  lady  of  such  fair  and  graceful 
presence  —  Eachel  Armstrong  went  forward,  and  distanced 
them  all. 

Ninian,  with  Hope  Ansted,  walked  along  beside  John 
Forsyth  and  his  mother.  The  old  lady  talked  e^erly  of 
her  son's  plans,  and  of  the  wild  northem  region  whither 
he  was  going. 

*^And  you  are  satisfied  and  glad  to  go?"  his  friend 
asked. 

^^Yes,"  said  Forsyth,  and  his  countenance  resumed 
the  serene  St  John  like  aspect  which  it  had  lost  in 
Bachers  presence.     "I  think  above  all  things  one  ought 
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to  set  one's  duty,  and  this  seems  mine.  To  be  snre,  it 
will  be  dreary  at  first,  for  my  mother  stays  behind,  and 
I  hear  the  manse  is  a  desolate  place;  bat  in  time  —  in 
time,  it  may  grow  cheerfuL" 

''When  he  bas  a  wife  and  baims/^  wbidpered  Tinie 
to  Hope  Ansted:  "Why  don't  you  liy  for  the  vacant 
offiop?  you*d  make  a  capital  minister's  wife." 

Hope  looked  timidly  at  her  guardian,  then  cast  her 
eyes  down,  and  said,  "she  never  thought  of  such  things." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  they  reached.  The  Gowans: 
a  mildy  still  night,  so  bright  that  they  could  see  the 
Httle  crocuses  and  snowdrops  peeping  up  from  under  the 
leafless  bushes.«  Edmund  went  and  brought  some  to 
Mrs.  Armstrong.  She<took  them  with  an  almost  childish 
pleasure,  looked  at  them  until  her  eyes  grew  heavy  with 
a  trouble  that  would  not  rain  itself  out  in  tears. 

*'It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  any  one  has  brought 
me  flowers,"  said  she,  in  a  broken  voice;  and  then, 
during  all  tea-time,  she  sat  still  and  scarcely  spoke. 

The  evening  amusements  of  the  circle  went  pn  muoh 
as  usual,  for  so  Ninian  and  lindsay  had  agreed  would  be 
best.  None  took  much  notice  of  their  new.visitor,  ex- 
cept  Edmund,  who  kept  near  her,  and  seemed  to  read 
her  stränge  pale  face  with  all  bis  boyish  soul.  After 
supper,  the  girls,  with  Hope  Ansted,  sat  and  worked; 
while  Charlie  leamt  bis  Icssons,  and  Eeuben,  in  despair 
of  other  entertainment,  took  out  bis  electrical  machine, 
and  began  to  electrify  the  cat.  Soon  the  circle  gathered 
round  him,  and  peals  of  laughter,  even  from  the  quiet 
Hope  Ansted,  testified  to  the  pleasant  family  fun  that 
continually  lighted  up  The  Gowans.  J 

"I  wish  I  were  a  child  —  I  wish  I  were  a  childl" 
muttered  Eachel  Armstrong;  while  fitful  shadows,  some- 
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tuneB  of  mirth,  sometimes  of  bittemess,  came  and  went 
oyer  her  featmes,  as  ehe  sat  and  watched  ''fhe  children.'' 

"Wherefore?"  said  Ninian. 

He  in  bis  tum  had  been  watching  her. 

''Beeaose  —  nay,  I  cannot  teil,  but  I  want  to  be  a 
chiLd.  I  want  to  laugb  and  be  meny.  I  am  so  young, 
and  yet  life  seems  so  long  —  so  dulL  Couldn't  you  teU 
me  what  I  nrnst  do?"  And  with  a  sorrowful  entreaty 
ahe  looked  up  at  I^inian. 

Theie  was  in  bim  a  something  to  wbich  eyery  one 
inatinctiyely  came  for  belp. 

''How  do  you  mean?" 

"I  scarcely  know,  only  tbat  my  mind  is  so  restless, 
and  yonrs  seems  eyer  so  quiet  and  good.  Mrs.  Forsyth 
cbafes  me,  kind  thougb  sbe  is;  but  you  always  make  me 
feel  calm  and  at  rest  Couldn't  you  belp  me  —  couldn't 
you  think  of  something  to  make  the  days  pass  quicker 
during  this  weary,  weary  waiting?" 

''Waiting  for  wbat?" 

Sbe  pressed  her  lips  together  angrily. 

^'I  will  not  teil  you.  Nay,  do  not  look  at  me  so,  as 
if  your  eyes  would  force  out  the  truth.  I  cannot  teil  a 
figdsehood,  but  I  can  keep  silence."  And  her  fonner 
excdted  manner  came  back,  thougb  sbe  stntggled  hard  to 
keep  it  down. 

It  was  touching  to  see  how  the  still  perturbed  mind, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  insanity  that  had  been,  stroye  to 
coQOtrol  itself ,  and  guido  its  wandeiing  fancies  into  the 
light  of  reason. 

^AnothcfT  time,  Hrs.  Armskong,''  said  Ninian,  gently 
—  ^another  time  we  will  haye  a  long  talk  together,  and 
I  will  teil  you  wfaat  I  think  would  amuse  and  occupy 
you.     Stody^  for  instance.    My  aisten  study  eyery  night^ 
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though  they  are  necurly  as  old  as  you  are;  but,  I  think, 
not  so  well  educated." 

"You  consider  me  well  educated  then?"  es^rly  cried 
Bachel.  "There  is  nothing  in  me  very  ignorant,  or  low, 
or  repulsive,  iß  there?  —  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? 
Though  I  was  —  yes  I  was  —  a  mean  farmer's  daughter." 

"That  excites  my  wonder,"  Ninian  answered,  in  his 
£rank  way.  "I  was  aware  in  what  ,a  lowly  estate  you 
were  bom.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  that,  you  know, 
but  rather  proud  in  haying  conquered  all  hindrances,  and 
become  the  woman  that  I  feel  you  are;  without  compli- 
ment  —  a  woman  of  cultivated  mind,  and  as  true  a 
lady  as  any  I  know.  However  you  contrived  to  attain 
all  this  is  a  mystery." 

''Ah!  is  it  —  is  it?'' 

Her  eyes  literally  gleamed;  whether  with  pride,  or 
joy,  or  —  ay,  it  was  something  greater  than  both;  the 
only  light  which,  shining  from  a  human  face,  however 
piain,  glorifies  it  into  beauty. 

"You  must  have  had  an  intense  thirst  for  know- 
ledge,"  Ninian  continued,  "and  an  energy  of  will  almost 
marvellous  in  a  woman,  considering  the  sort  of  people 
among  whom  you  lived." 

"They  were  brüte  beasts,  and  I  was  one  of  them!" 
cried  EacheL  "Ah!  you  should  have  known  me  in 
those  days!  I  was  piain  —  I  was  coarse.  K  you  had 
Seen  these  hands,  brown  and  rough  with  labour — ^"  And 
she  stretched  out  a  band  and  arm,  lai^e,  but'  beautifiil 
in  form  and  colour.  "I^ay,  worse  than  all,  if  you  had 
looked  into  my  heart  and  mind,  both  as  black  and  dark 
as  a  winter's  night,  thrilled  with  distant  storms.  For  I 
was  stormy,  too.  When  my  passions  rose  I  could  do 
anything  —  anything!  And  I  had  no  counsellor  to  rule 
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me,  no  intellect  or  education  to  guide  me.  Oh,  wbat  a 
creature  I  was!" 

She  Said  this,  as  if  she  took  pleasure  in  burling 
disdain  upon  her  olden  seif;  though  in  speaking  that 
strangely  proud,  defiant,  yet  rapturous  smüe  was  never 
absent  from  her  face. 

"In  truth,"  said  Ninian,  "you  have  cause  to  take 
pride  in  what  you  have  accomplished  " 

"I  take  pride!"  she  repeated.  "Yes,  I  am  proud, 
and  glad  too;  but  not  for  myself."  And  the  softness  and 
womanliness  of  her  yoice  and  mien  were  such  as  Ninian 
had  never  before  seen  there. 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  you,"  said  he  at  last, 
rousing  her  from  a  dreamy  silence  into  which  she  had 
fallen. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  seemed  to  recoUect  herseif,  and  be- 
came  reserved  immediately. 

"Understand  me?  There  is  nothing  to  be  understood, 
except  that  I  was  such  and  such  a  girl  as  I  described, 
and  I  have  become  myself  the  woman  you  see.  How  I 
stand  in  your  fair  graces,  surely  I  ought  not  to  be  so 
vain  as  to  inquire." 

She  laughed  —  almost  the  first  time  Ninian  had 
ever  heard  her  laugh. 

"I  am  most  glad  to  see  you  so  cheerful,"  he  answered, 
with  warm  sincerity;  "and  some  däy  you  must  teil  me 
how  and  why  you  did  all  this." 

"How  and  why!  That  would  be  a  long,  long  story, 
lir.  Grseme,"  she  said,  and  some  silent  thought  sat 
gmiling  in  her  eyes.  "But  we  will  talk  as  much  as  you 
please.  I  like  to  talk  to  you,  it  does  me  good;  it  brings 
back  the  old,  old  life  — " 
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She  paosed  abraptly^  and  broke  ihe  conTensatioii  by 
Walking  to  one  of  ihe  Windows  where  Edmund  stood. 

"You  dreamy  boy!  so  you  like  to  watch  the  moon,'* 
cried  Eachel,  touohmg  him  on  the  Shoulder,  at  whioh 
he  started  sensitively.  ''Kay,  neyer  blush;  I  did  tii& 
same  myself  at  your  age.  We,  every  one  of  us,  do 
the  like  in  our  tum,  do  we  not,  Mr.  GrsBme?  After  all, 
't  is  a  happy  time  of  life,  that  of  your  brother,  here. 
What  is  his  name?'* 

''Edmund,**  said  Kinian,  who  had  foUowed  to  the 
window. 

"Edmund  Geoflfrey,"  said  the  boy  himself,  who  was 
yery  proud  of  being  named  after  the  father  of  English 
poetry. 

"Geoffrey!  Are  you  named  G^oflfrey?*'  She  diew 
in  her  breath,  and  changed  colour  for  a  moment.  "That 
is  well  —  it  is  a  good  name.  I  shall  always  call  you 
Geofirey,  if  I  may?*' 

Edmund  smiled  a  glad  consent. 

She  touched  the  boy^s  Shoulder  with  her  band.  "You 
are  taU  —  almost  as  tall  as  —  Ah,  well!  do  you  think 
it  is  quite  fair  for  a  leddie  like  you  to  tower  above  me, 
who  am  no  small  woman,  either?  What  a  man  you  will 
grow  to  —  tall  and  streng!  Your  arm  feels  so  firm,  too; 
and  just  the  same  height  as  —  I  told  you  before  that 
I  liked  Walking  with  you,  Geoflörey."  She  paused  over 
the  name;  uttered  it  softly,  in  a  changed  tone;  half-sighed; 
and  then,  still  leaning  on  the  boy*s  arm,  she  stood,  her 
hecul  turned  away,  watching  the  moonlight 

"Come,  if  you  will  grow  so  sentimental  you  had 
better  take  refuge  in  my  study,"  said  Ninian,  somewhat 
amused,  but  glad  to  see  that  the  forlom  Kachel  had 
at  last  found  an  interest,  and  perhaps  feeling  a  sense  of 
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"brotherly  pride  in  her  liking  for  hiß  fayourite  Edmund, 
vrho,  thoogh  oontemned  at  times,  was  always  secretiy 
snspected  as  the  genius  of  the  family.  "See,  the  children 
are  all  beginning  blindman's  buff,  or  some  such  awfiil 
game.  Suppose  we  three  make  our  escape.  I  have 
wiiting  to  do;  but  Edmund  can  show  you  his  books. 
You  can't  think  what  a  student  he  is,  Mrs.  Armstrong," 
said  the  good  eider  brother,  as  he  led  the  way  to  a  little 
low  room,  where  there  was  a  solitary  light  "dimly 
bnming* 

Here,  very  soon,  Ninian  settled  himself  at  his  papers, 
for  he  had  to  work  hard  —  how  hard  none  but  himself 
knew  —  to  keep  "the  wolf  from  the  door''  of  his  large 
household.  But  he  did  it  cheerfully  —  he  loved  them 
all  so  much.  Even  now,  at  intervals,  he  foi^ot  his 
work,  to  look  up  with  fratemal  pleasure  at  Edmund'ß 
kindling  face,  as  the  boy,  quite  in  his  element,  talked 
to  Rachel  Armstrong  of  his  favourite  studies,  and  the 
books  he  loved.  Her  conversation  led  him  on  —  (and 
Ninian  was  surprised  to  find  how  briUiant  and  füll  of 
both  knowledge  and  feeling  Eachel's  conversation  was)  — 
he  brightened  up,  and  there  was  an  energy  and  fire  in 
hifi  whole  mien  that  might  well  have  charmed  her  —  as 
it  evidently  did. 

"Go  on;  I  Hke  to  hear  you  talk,"  Ninian  heard  her 
say  to  the  boy,  as  they  held  between  them  a  volume  of 
Chaucer,  and  were  deeply  discussing  'Griseldis'  and  'The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf.*  "Or,  for  a  change,  suppose  you 
were  to  read  aloud.  Eeading  used  to  be  so  pleasant 
to  me  —  80  pleasant!"  And  she  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  band. 

Edmund  was  aU  delight  He  brought  an  arm-chair 
for  her,  and  a  low  seat  for  himseLE. 
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"No;  change  places  —  it  is  my  whim,**  said  Baohel, 
smiling.  "Poets  or  readers  of  poets,  should  surely  have 
the  Upper  seats;  —  I  will  be  the  humble  listener.  Well, 
whflt  book  have  you  chosen?*' 

"Coleridge.  Shall  it  be'  the  'Ancient  Mariner/  or 
'KublaKhan/  or  — " 

"Whatever  you  love  best.  I  loved  all  —  once.  It 
iß  long,  very  long,  since  I  have  read  or  thought  of 
poetry."  She  sat  down,  leaning  her  elbow  on  her  knees, 
and  looking  straightforward  into  the  fire.  IS'inian  thought 
he  saw  shadows,  heavy  and  dark  crossing  her  face,  which 
was  only  visible  now  and  then,  in  the  glimmer  of  the 
ürelight. 

The  boy  read  on;  Ifcie  had  a  pleasant  voiee,  and  feit 
what  he  read.  There  might  have  been  faults,  for  a  truly 
good  reader  is  about  as  rare  as  a  truly  great  poet;  but 
there  was  that  heart-modulation  —  the  echo  which  loffcy 
poetry  ever  finds  in  a  nature  "yet  unspotted  from  the 
World."  Ah!  however  we  may  mock  at  this  in  maturer 
years,  calling  it  sentimental  folly,  we  all  feel  in  our 
inmosi  souls  that  it  was  true  —  true  as  love,  or  death, 
or  the  World  to  come,  and  all  the  other  awful  realities 
that  we  sometimes  leam  to  scoff  or  smile  at  aside, 
because  we  dare  not  look  them  in  the  face.  Ay,  we  may 
Bcoff  and  we  may  smile  for  a  time,  at  these  dreams  of 
our  romantic  youth;  but  when  in  the  calmness  of  age  all 
things  grow  clearer  to  our  view,  we  acknowledge,  with  * 
a  pensive  tendemess,  that  they  were  happy  and  heavenly 
dreams  after  alL 

Eachel  sat  listening  to  the  boy.  Sometimes  she 
looked  at  him,  but  not  often;  she  apparenÜy  liked  best 
to  listen  and  not  look.  When  he  ceased,  she  started 
as  if  from  a  reverie. 
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"Go  oii;.read  some  more.  I  was  very  fond  of  being 
read  to  —  once."  Her  lips  smiled!  but  in  her  eyes  was 
a  light  sadness;  the  momentary  shadow  that  always  comes 
07er  US  when  we  say,  "I  was,** 

"I  will  read  you  my  favourite,  'Genevieve/" 

"Ay,  do;  for  I  love  it  —  I  love  it!"  she  said,  her 
eyes  shining  with  the"  rare  expression  that  lit  them  at 
thnes,  and  made  their  cold  crystal  depths  all  ablaze  with 
Bome  inward  warmth  and  glory.  "I'll  teil  you,"  she 
added,  laying  her  hand  on  the  boy's  knee,  —  "I'll  teil 
you  how  I  first  heard  'Genevieve.*  It  was  when  I  was 
quite  a  girl;  four,  five  years  sinee.  What  a  long  time 
five  years  seems!  "Well,  well!  I  am  not  now  what 
I  was  then!''  And  she  toss^  back  her  hecul  with 
a  smiling,  graceful  pride.  "But  what  was  I  telling  you? 
I  forget." 

"About  the  poem,  and  where  you  read  it." 

^'^ Heard  it;  I  never  read  in  those  days.  It  was  on 
a  moonlight  night  —  a  harvest-moon,  —  I  remember; 
for  our  kirn  had  been  held  the  week  before.  Ah!  that 
kirn!"  She  paused,  but  soon  went  on:  "Well,  as  I  said, 
it  was  moonlight.  Now  I  was  an  ignorant,  stupid  girl  — 
so  everybody  told  me;  but  I  sometimes  had  stränge 
fancies  on  moonlight  nights  and  sunsets,  or  when  I  was 
alone;  and  I  had  lately  begun  to  gather  up  my  thoughts, 
wishing  I  were  not  so  ignorant  and  foolish.'' 

"How  could  that  be?  "What  made  you  imagine  your- 
self  so?"  asked  Edmund,  with  great  simplicity. 

"Look  you,*'  said  Eachel,  earnestly;  "if  you  were 
flitting  in  the  dark,  with  foul  things  all  round  you,  and 
yourself  poor,  and  blind,  and  miserable,  —  but  yet  not 
feeling  this,  since  you  had  never  known  anything  higher ; 
if,  then,  there  came  and  stood  an  angel  in  your  sight, 
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Bcarcely  looking  at  you,  only  standing  fhere,  —  perhaps 
once  taming  towards  you  with  a  sort  of  compassionate 
interesty  nothing  more;  bat  still  standing  there,  continaally 
filling  you  with  the  light  of  his  presence,  showing  aU 
things  black  beside  him,  showing  you  above  all  yourself 
—  so  mean,  so  lowly,  so  vile,  —  until  you  longed  to 
tecur  off  the  rags  you  had  thought  fine  garments,  and 
be  clothed  like  him  —  until  you  feit  happy  if  you  oould 
only  crawl  near  enough  to  breathe  the  same  air  he  made 
so  pure  and  glorious;  and  —  But  how  I  run  on,"  seid 
Bachel,  pausing  abruptly  as  she  saw  Edmund's  look  of 
utter  astonishment.  ""JTou  romantic  boy!  you  have  made 
me  as  poetical  and  nonsensical  as  yourself.  Was  not  that 
a  grand  apologue  I  wasjtelling  you?" 

"I  thought  you  were  to  teil  me  about  'Genevieve.'" 

""Well;  and  I  will.  So,  for  the  third  time,  I  begin: 
'It  was  a  moonlight  night!'  I  was  Walking  near  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Castle,  —  I  and  — ^^one  who  condescended 
to  teach  me  sometimes.  We  were  talking  of  our  Border 
ballads,  the  only  poetry  I  knew.    He  said  — " 

"Your  master?" 

"My  master?"  The  proud  woman's  head  was  raised, 
then  sunk  again  humbly,  eyen  smilingly.  '^Yes^  he  was 
my  master." 

"And  what  was  it  he  said?" 

"Something  —  I  forget  But  it  was  there,  from  him, 
that  I  first  heard  'Genevieve.'" 

"What  a  stränge  fancy  for  an  old  TÜlage  school- 
master!" 

Eachel  laughed  —  the  sweet  low  laughter  with  which 
we  mie^k  some  pleasant  secret  that  lurks  behind. 

"Eh,  but  you're  a  wonderfu*  laddie!"  cried  she, 
falling    into   the   broad    intonation   which   marked   her 
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hnmble  birth,  and  which  at  times  peeped  out,  though 
in  general  ^she  Bpoke  vnth  an  accent  remarkably  pure, 
and  was  neyer  betrayed  into  a  provincialism  that  sbe 
did  not  carefiilly  correct  immediately.  "Come,  Geoffrey, 
read  some  more,  if  you  are  not  wearied  of  me  and  my 
little  sketcbes  of  autobiograpby.'' 

"Never!  I  wish.  you  would  teil  me  yonr  whole  story 
from  the  beginning.  It  must  haye  been  something  stränge, 
for  your  fece  and  manner  are  stränge  too  —  different 
€com  any  lady  I  ever  knew." 

"How  so?  Do  you  see  anything  unlike  a  lady  in  me? 
I  know  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world  —  as  ignorant 
as  a  child.     He  said  so;  but  he  liked  me  for  that/' 

''Who  liked  you?*' 

"Oh  —  the  —  the  'village  schoolmaster'  you  spoke 
of,'  said  Eachel,  with  her  old  smile.  "He  lent  me  books, 
I  being  just  a  poor  girl,  and  he  a  kind-hearted  man;  and 
80  I  became  less  ignorant  —  less  unworthy.  I  could  not 
make  myself  into  a  lady  —  a  modern  lady,  for  I  had 
neyer  seen  one,  but  I  tried  to  be  like  one  of  Shakspeare's 
-women,  or  Spenser's,  or  Walter  Scott's.  And  when,  after 
two  or  three  years,  my  —  that  is,  my  master,  as  you 
ßay  —  came  back,  he  was  —  not  displeased  with  me!" 

"How  could  he,  indeed!"  cried  Edmund,  with  enthu- 
giasm.  "The  kind,  worthy  man;  how  he  must  haye 
loyed  you  me!" 

"He  did  —  h^  did,"  Eachel  murmured,  and  her 
whole  being  seemed  to  dilate  with  a  rapturous  pride. 
"Mean  as  I  had  been,  lowly  as  I  then  w^,  and  am, 
compared  to  him,  still  he  did  loye  me.  !N'othing  shall 
eyer  take  that  belief  from  me  —  nothing!"  Though  her 
words  were  resolute,  they  seemed  those  of  one  fighting 
with  a  yague  trouble.     Tuming  round,  she  saw  Ninian's 
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eyes  fixed  upon  her;  ehe  drew  back,  aad  her  cheek 
flushed  less  in  shame  than  anger«  ''I  hope  you  have 
been  amused,  Mr.  Greßme,  by  the  nonsense  I  have  been 
talking  to  ihis  boy.     You  have  heard  it  all,  of  course?" 

"I  have." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  and  of  me?"  she 
asked,  defiantly. 

"Nothing  but  what  adds  to  your  honour>  and  to  my 
sympathy;  nothing  that  I  did  not  already  dimly  guess 
before,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room. 

"Why  do  you  tremble?"  cried  Edmund,  watching 
her;  indeed,  he  had  scarcely  ever  taken  his  gaze  of 
boyish  admiration  from  her  face.  "Sit  down  again  — 
let  me  call  Cur  Sister  to  you." 

"No;  I  am  only  tired.    It  is  late  —  I  will  go  home." 

"Then  I  will  get  recidy  to  go  with  you,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong." 

^^Mrs.  Armstrong  I  You  shall  not  call  me  so,"  she 
said,  sharply;  "it  is  an  ugly  name  —  I  like  Kachel  best. 
You  may,  if  you  like,  say  *  Rachel,'  and  I  will  say 
'Geoffrey.'"  She  lingered  over  the  name,  as  she  ever 
did,  with  an  Intonation  softer  and  sweeter  than  any 
other  Word.  "Now,  my  boy,  away!  I  will  wait  here, 
and  then  we  can  slip  out  quietly.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
among  your  sisters  again;  they  are  so  merry  —  so  merry! 
and  I  —     "Well,  't  is  nothing  —  nothing." 

She  sat  down  once  more  on  the  stool  before  the  fire, 
wrapping  her  arms  on  her  knee  and  laying  her  hesid 
upon  them.  Por  a  long  time  she  remained  motionless 
and  silent;  then  murmured: 

"It  is  hard  —  very  hard!  Oh,  Geoffirey,  Geoflfrey  — 
how  long  — " 
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"Did  yon  call  me?"  said  Edmund,  eagerly.  He  had 
]iist  come  in  with  his  brother  and  John  Forsyth. 

"Call  you?"  She  sprang  up  and  saw  the  three.  Her 
flnshed  face  struggled  into  quietude  —  she  tried  to  assume 
the  somewhat  stately  manner  she  at  times  affected,  in 
which  the  innate  refinement  of  her  mind  struggled  with 
ihe  formality  she  used  to  cloak  her  old  plebeian  ways. 
Bat  there  was  a  tremor  and  restlessness  about  her  all 
the  while. 

"I  did  not  expect  yoM,  cousin  John.  I  wish  this  boy 
to  be  my  escort/' 

"Nevertheless,  my  mother  and  I  could  not  rest  con- 
tented.  You  are  not  angry  that  I  came?"  said  the  young 
minister  humbly,  while  a  vague  look  of  disappointment 
troubled  his  face,  eise  so  saintlike  and  boyish-fair.  As 
he  stood  by  Rachel  Armstrong,  there  appeared  between 
them  that  stränge  contrast  which  iN'ature  sometimes 
fEuitastically  wills,  putting  the  man's  nature  into  the 
woman,  and  the  womän's  into  the  man.  Out  of  these 
elements  imion  is  oftentimes  evolved,  if  qualities  so 
transposed  can  be  called  union;  but  it  was  eyidently  not 
Bo  in  this  case. 

"Why  should  I  be  angry,  cousin?*'  Bachel  answered. 
''It  is  very  kind  of  you;  you  are  always  kind.  But 
1  had  rather  walk  home  with  my  young  friend  here; 
as  I  told  you.  Come,  Geoffrey!"  She  linked  her  arm 
in  that  of  the  delighted  boy,  and  leffc  the  room  with 
him. 

"John!"  said  Finian,  after  a  pause,  his  kind  eyes 
lesting  on  his  Mend. 

"Well,  Ninian!"  The  young  man  tried  to  smile, 
but  his  face  quivered  like  a  woman's.  He  apologised; 
biding  his  weakness,    as  men   usually  do  before  each 
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other.  ''I  am  not  quite  well,  I  think.  I  have  had  an 
andous  time  of  late.  It  will  be  better  for  me  when  all 
ifl  oyer."  He  broke  off,  seeming  to  tremble  at  bis  own 
propbecy. 

'^Yes;  wben  all  is  ovec,  and  you  are  settled  at  your 
mause  in  the  Higblands.  Tbink  wbat  a  great  work  you 
bave  before  you  there." 

"Ay,  my  master'B  work.  I  ougbt  to  give  myself 
whblly  to  that  —  I  ougbt  —  I  ougbt!  And  yet,  Ni- 
man  — 

"We  are  quite  ready,  and  your  cousin  bade  me  call 
you,"  interrupted  Edmund,  at  tbe  door. 

JobnForsytb  grasped  bis  Mend's  band,  and  vanisbed 
instantly. 

It  was  witb  a  tbougbtful,  eyen  sad  gaze,  tbatNinian 
saw  tbe  tbree  depart  Indulging  in  a  sort  of  tranquil 
sigb,  as  if  be  congratulated  bimself  on  bis  own  serene 
and  unstirred  beart,  be  went  back  to  bis  book,  tili  Tinie 
teazed  bim  out  of  it;  and  tben  be  sat  for  a  long  time, 
smiling  at  ber  cbatter,  and  idly  watcbing  tbe  sbadow  of 
Hope  Ansted's  curls,  cast  on  tbe  parlour  wall. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"You  said  it  would  be  better  when  all  was  over: 
well  —  all  is  over!" 

Such  was  the  hoarse,  hurried  speech  which  burst 
irom.  John  Forsyth,  after  half  an  hour's  ordinary  chat, 
and  a  long  interval  of  silence  foUowing.  The  two  Mends 
were  sitting  together  alone  in  Ninian's  study. 

Mr.  Grseme  looked  np.  He  had  been  listening  to  the 
dear  Toices  of  the  girls  singing  jbi  the  next  room;  think- 
ing  likewise  how  much  good  they  might  all  do  to  one 
another,  now  that  Hope  Ansted's  freezing  boarding- 
scbool  formalities  were  wearing  off,  and  her  true  nature 
appearing  now  and  then.  He  had  even  proposed  to  him- 
seif  a  plan  for  lengthening  her  visit,  and  sending  her 
with  "the  children"  to  the  shores  of  Clyde,  if  by  any 
means  he  could  afford  them  a  summer  trip.  Her  accom- 
plishments  —  since  of  late  it  had  been  found  out  that, 
though  only  half-educated,  she  was  extemally  ^'accom- 
plished"  —  would  be  of  infinite  culyantage  to  Tinie.  For 
herseif,  surely  the  most  frozen-hearted  young  lady  in  the 
World  must  benefit  by  association  with  Tinie's  &ank, 
warm  nature!  So  pondered  the  affectionate  brother;  until 
his  pleasant  musings  were  broken  by  those  three  words 

—  ever  so  füll  of  bittemess  —  "All  is  over!*' 

He  forgot  himself,  and  his  whole  thoughts  flew  to 
his  companiony  his  old  playmate,  whose  simple  heart  had 
eyer  been  open  to  him.    The  contrast  in  their  characters 

—  Ninian's  strength  and  John  Forsyth's  almost  feminine 
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gentleness  —  had  brought  into  the  bond  a  degree  of 
tendernesBy  even  affection,  such  as  rarely  subsists  between 
man  and  man. 

He  laid  bis  band  on  Forsyth's  Shoulder.  "John,  I 
know  all  —  or  guess  all.  You  may  speak  to  me  or  not, 
just  as  you  like.  If  I  could  do  you  any  good,  being 
some  years  older  than  yourself  — " 

"But  you  never  feit  as  I  feeL  Oh,  how  I  have 
loved  that  woman!"  Uttering  this,  or  rather  letting  it 
burst  from  him,  because  the  pang  was  too  strong  for 
bis  control,  John  Porsyth  bowed  himself  almost  in 
shame. 

"You  are  right;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  feel  thus," 
Said  Ninian,  ^  considerat^y  tuming  the  conversation  on 
himself  and  from  bis  friend.  "I  have  had  my  fancies 
as  a  boy,  and  even  as  a  young  man.  We  all  bÄve,  over 
and  over  again,  until  the  world's  hard  struggle  knocks 
OUT  foolish  dreams  out  of  us.  And  mine  were  never 
very  serious,"  he  added,  smiling.  ^'I  love  my  home  and 
my  sisters  better  than  any  woman  in  the  land." 

"You  are  sure  of  that?''  cried  Forsyth,  eagerly. 

**Yes,  quite  sure.     Why?" 

"Because  —  Never  mind,  it  was  all  foUy  —  the 
folly  of  a  man  who  thinks  all  the  world  must  see  bis 
idol  with  his  own  eyes.  But  teil  me  one  thing,  Ninian. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  such  friends  with  her?  How  is 
it  that  she,  who  hates  strangers,  likes  you  —  lets  you 
talk  with  her,  reason  with  her,  even  control  her?  This 
has  almost  made  me  mad  at  times,  though  it  was,  after 
all,  only  the  influence  you  seem  to  have  over  everybody. 
And  I  trusted  you,  Graeme.    I  knew  you  would  never  be 

BO  — 

"That  I  should  never  be  so  mistaken  as  to  think  in 
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any  Imt  a  Mendly  way  of  Bachel  Armstrong,"  said  Ninian, 
grayely.  "I  believe,  —  and  I  hinted  the  same  to  you 
long  agOy  —  that  any  man  who  did  so  would  only  bring 
8QROW  on  himselfl" 

''I  know  it  Bat  in  Üiese  matters  we  cannot  help 
oniBelyes.  If  we  could,  what  an  awful  thing  that  I,  a 
minister  before  God,  with  my  whole  soul  lately  vowed  to 
Bjb  Service,  should  forget  it  all  —  all  —  earth  and 
heaven  together,  in  the  passion  with  which  this  woman 
has  filled  me.     Oh!  how  I  scom  and  loathe  myself!" 

It  was  indeed  pitiful  to  see  the  change  wrought^in 
him  who  had  looked  down  so  serene,  so  Apostle-like 
from  the  pulpit,  only  a  few  months  before.  Ninian  was 
stirred  with  a  feeling  of  great  compassion  —  more  com- 
passion  than  sympathy,  for  he  was  beholding  what  he 
scarce  nnderstj>od  —  how  could  he!  Yet  he  was  con- 
Bcioos  of  a  sort  of  yague  nnrest,  as  if  bis  heart  wamed 
him  that  the  agony  of  emotion  he  now  witnessed  was 
one  universal  and  inevitable  as  death.  It  might  come 
to  himself  in  time. 

He  said,  tenderly,  ''John,  we  have  been  boys  toge- 
ther.  You  need  not  mind  telling  me  anything  or  every- 
thing  which  has  happened.  What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  that  *all  is  over?'" 

There  was  no  resisting  bis  gentleness;  and  John  For- 
syth,  in  those  words,  few  and  broken,  with  which  sup- 
pressed  feeling  ever  speaks,  told  bis  story  —  a  story 
which,  except  ander  rare  circnmstances  sach  as  these, 
one  man  is  generally  very  slow  to  teil  to  another  —  the 
tele  of  disappointed  love.  Unable  to  bear  the  solitade 
of  his  manse,  haanted  even  in  bis  sacred  daties  by  this 
paoBum  which  had  risen  ap  he  knew  not  how,  he  had 
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oome  back  determined  to  risk  all,  and  at  onoe  win  or 
lose  the  woöian  who  had  so  euthralled  him. 

"How  did  she  receive  you?  What  was  her  auswar?" 
asked  iN'inian,  almost  as  strongly  moved  as  if  his  owir 
£Eite  had  hung  upon  the  balance. 

"She  gaye  none;  she  smiled  and  seemed  at  first  to 
belle ve  I  was  jesting;  mocked  at  the  possibility  of  suchr 
a  thing  as  love  between  us,  whose  natures  were  as  wide 
asunder  as  the  poles.  I  knew  that,"  bitterly  added  John 
Forsyth;  "there  was  no  sympathy  between  us  in  any 
one  thingy  and  yet  I  loved  her.  It  often  happens 
thus." 

"I  believe  so,  for  a  time  at  least,"  said  Kinian;  but 
he  had  too  much  tact  to  intrude  his  own  particnlar 
theory  on  that  subject,  though  from  it  he  drew  consola- 
tion  as  regarded  his  friend. 

"At  length,  when  I  was  half  besidfe  myself,  she 
changed  her  manner  to  taunting,  and  asked  me  what  my 
mother  would  say  to  my  wooing  her,  who  had  been 
thought  mad,  who  had  said  of  herseif,  and  about  whom 
there  had  been  said,  such  stränge  things.  I  answered, 
thät  I  cared  for  none  of  them  —  that  all  her  delusions 
sprang  from  her  fever  —  that  I  believed  she  was  the 
true,  pure-hearted  girl  I  had  always  known  her,  my 
Cousin,  Rachel  Armstrong.  On  which  she  cried  out  that 
it  was  false,  for  that  she  was  not  Eachel  Armstrong;  and 
her  old  wild  looks  and  wild  fancies  came  over  her,  until 
I  dared  not  say  another  word." 

Ninian  looked  troubled.  Whatever  he  had  known  or 
gaessed  of  Bachers  secrets,  he  had  sedulously  kept  in 
his  own  breast.  He  thought  it  his  duty.  But  here  was 
a  great  strait  Keenly  he  feit  it,  when  John  Forsyth, 
after  long  waitmg  for  the  words  of  adyice,  of  consolation. 
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to  gain  which  so  many  oame  to  Kinian  Ghraßme,  said  in  a 
tone  of  much  agitation: 

"Do  you  think  my  mother  was  right  after  all,  and 
tiiat  Heaven  has  seen  fit  to  lay  this  awful  doom  upon 
one  who  eise  would  be  too  like  an  angel!  Do  you  think 
my  poor  Eachel  is  really  mad?" 

**!No!"  answered  Ninian;  he  could  not  but  answer 
tlius.  "Still  her  mind  has  been  touched;  she  confessed 
BD  one  day  to  me.  I  imagine  it  was  by  some  great  shock. 
However,  we  must  have  patience.  If  — "  and  a  sudden 
thought  appeared  to  strike  him.  "If  you  would  let  me 
Bpeak  to  her." 

The  unfortunate  lover  brightened  up;  he  clung  to 
any  straw.  "Oh!  do  speak  to  her.  She  may  be  guided 
by  you." 

"We  shall  see;  but  I  warn  you,  John,  as  I  wamed 
you  before,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  no  man  living  will 
now  win  Eachel  Armstrong." 

Yet  she  was  indeed  a  creature  that  many  a  man 
might  have  longed  to  win.  Ninian  thought  so,  when 
reaching  Musselburgh,  he  saw  her  who  had  been  caUed 
the  "daft  leddy,"  sitting,  as  sacred  record  touchingly  says 
of  another  poor  maniac,  "clothed,  and  in  her  right  mind." 
And  truly  hers  was  a  mind  of  no  common  order.  Lately 
I^inian  had  feit  convinced  of  this,  and  had  supplied  her 
with  books,  so  as  to  gratify  her  craving  desire  for  the 
coltivation  of  her  intellect. 

"What  marvellous  progress  you.  have  made  in  these 
few  months,"  said  he,  as,  to  open  the  conversation  na- 
turally,  he  took  up  her  books  in  succession.  "Here  are 
your  German  and  Spanish  authors,  ScbiUer  and  Calderon. 
How  fond  you  seem  to  be  of  plays?" 

"Yes,"  Eachel  answered,  "I  like  to  see  humanity  as 

5* 
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it  is  in  ihe  drama;  not  moving  calmly  along,  bat  climaz- 
ing  into  pascdon;  compressing  the  emotions  of  an  existence 
into  a  few  scenes.  I  feel  it  all  —  I  could  act  it  alL  It 
is  to  me  like  diBtilling  the  very  wine  of  life  into  one 
draughty  drinking  it,  and  dashing  down  the  cup,  —  aft  I 
would!''    ' 

Ninian  smiled. 

"I  talk  oddly,  I  know,**  added  Bachel,  sUghflj 
colouring.  ''I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that?  Yoi^ 
See,  I  am  so  unacquainted  with  the  world.  When  I 
enter  it  —  as  I  shaU  some  time  —  do  you  think  peopie 
•will  ridicule  me?  In  piain  tmth,  Mr.  Grseme,  what  do 
you  suppose  will  be  said  of  me?" 

"That  you  are  a  rather  original  but  very  oleyer 
^'woman/'  He  always  encouraged  her  to  the  utmoet  of 
his  power,  for  her  sensitiveness,  as  regarded  eyery  one's 
opinion,  was  positively  painful.  "But  teil  me,  EacheV 
said  he,  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  beginning 
one  of  the  friendly  chats  in  which  they  were  wont 
to  indulge,  "teil  me  what  you  mean  by  entering  the 
World?" 

She  gave  him  a  quick  suspicious  glance;  then  smiling 
to  herseif,  read  a  line  out  of  the  Shakespeare  that  laj^ 
open  at  her  band: 

"When  King  Cophetna  loved  tbe  beggar-maid/* 

"But  you  are  not  the  beggar-maid  —  and,  sup- 
posing  you  were  such,  as  yet  —  excuse  me  —  I  see  no 
Symptoms  of  the  approach  of  King  Cophetua." 

Bachel  laughed,  nor  could  Kinian  help  echoing  her, 
Both  were  the  sort  of  characters  in  which  an  under- 
lying  current  of  humour  makes  the  transition  from  tragedy 
to  comedy  easy  enough.    After  a  few  minutes  of  banter- 
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ing  chaty  ISTinian  tried  to  tarn  fhe  conveiBation  to  the 
Buhject  which,  even  while  he  jested,  lay  Btill  heayy  at 
hie  heart.  And  when  he  looked  at  Kachel  sitting  op- 
posite,  her  face  brightened  with  retuming  health,  her 
marvellous  eyes  shining  ont  from  under  her  heavy  hair 
—  that  would  have  driven  a  painter  wild  with  its  rieh 
red  tint,  Uke  autumn  leaves  —  verily,  ITiman  ceased 
to  marvel  at  John  Forsyth's  frantic  passion  for  this 
woman. 

"Are  yon  qnälifying  yourself  with  these  for  some 
grand  r6le  on  the  world's  stage?"  said  Ninian,  glancing 
at  her  nnmerous  books.  "Teil  me  honestly,  Eachel, 
what  did  yon  mean  by  the  remark  you  made  just 
now?" 

^'Merely  that  I  suppose  I  shall  not  always  lead  this 
qniet  life  with  worthy  Mrs.  Forsyth.  In  fact,  I  begin  to 
weary  of  it  already." 

"And  what  do  yon  mean  to  do?" 

"I  —  nothing!     I  must  only  wait  —  wait!" 

"Fntil  there  comes  to  yon  the  nsual  lot  of  woman  — 
marriage?"  He  said  the  word  distinctly,  fixing  on  her 
his  penetrating  eyes.  Beneath  them  her  colonr  came 
nxd  went  in  painfal  emotion. 

"Yon  are  not  kind,  Mr.  Grsßme;  yon  want  to  force 
an  answer  from  me;  but  yon  will  not,  no!  as  I  told  yon 
before,  yon  cannot!  Think  what  yon  like  —  imagine 
what  yon  like  —  for  I  never  yet.told  a  lie,  nor  will  1^ 
even  for  —  Bnt  yon  shall  not  get  a  word  ont  of  me  — 
not  a  word!'* 

"I  have  no  desire,  or  if  I  had,  no  righi  But  one 
light  I  have,  that  of  fidendship.  I  came  to  talk  with 
you  abont  John  Forsyth." 

"Ah!"  —  And  Bachel  looked  ßharply  at  Mr.'Grseme, 
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as  if  to  see  how  much  he  knew.  He  did  aot  difignise 
from  her  that  he  knew  all.  *'So!"  she  answered  angiilyy 
''my  Cousin  haa  told  ^nou  of  his  folly,  his  egregiouB,  con- 
STunmate  folly!  How  dared  he  dream  of  such  a  thing  — 
and  more ,  how  dared  he  speak  of  it  to  me  —  to  me 
who  -" 

She  stopped.  Her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  right  hand 
impetuously  closed  oyer  the  ring  she  wore.  Ninii^  saw 
the  action,  but  continued  as  if  he  hsd  noted  it  not. 

''Bachel,  I  think  you  should  not  -ose  the  harsh  word 
'dare.'  What  presumption  is  there  in  any  man  offerivg 
his  true  honest  love  to  any  woman?  —  that  is,  if  he 
deems  hers  still  free."  i^ain  his  eyes  met  EachePsy 
and  again  she  cowered  before  them,  but  made  no  auswar, 
"I  do  not  mean  to  blame  you/'  Ninian  went  on,  "It  is 
not  your  fault  if  you  cannot  accept  JohnEorsyth;  though 
it  is  a  sore,  s£d  thing  to  wound  one  so  worthy  as  he.  Ji 
done  wantonly,  a  cruel  and  wicked  thing.  Love  is  love, 
and  we  shall  all  find  that  out  sometime  or  other,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Eachel  leaned  her  brow  upon  her  hand,  and  the 
angry  flush  faded,  "Ah  —  yes  —  that  is  true,**  she 
sighed.  "Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me?  Sx>eak 
openly,  Mr.  GrsDme;  I  always  listen  to  and  honour 
you.^' 

"I  scarcely  know  how  to  say  what  I  must  say," 
answered  Ninian,  who  feit  his  quiet  heart  stirred  within 
him,  and  was  strangely  puzzled  with  the  new  part  he 
had  to  play.  "For  myself,  I  do  not  clearly  enter  into 
these  things.  I  have  been  foolish  in  my  time,"  he 
added,  slightly  blushing.  "I  have  courted  my  child- 
sweethearts,  and  trembled  in  sight  of  my  boyish  loveß, 
but  I  never  yet  wooed  my  wife,  as  John  JForsyth  woos 
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you.  It  seems  to  xue  an  awfdl  thing  to  feel  as  he  do6S 
—  as  I  saw  him  feel  to-day.  You  mußt  not  trifle  with 
such  a  passion  —  so  intense  —  so  absorbing.  You  can^ 
not  even  understand  if 

"Cannot  I?"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Well,  go  onl 
Poor  John!" 

"Do  you  not  see  how  it  consumes  him  in  body  and 
mind?  -^  how  his  whole  life  seems  dried  up  into  one 
homing  thought  —  how  for  the  time,  he  is  false  even 
to  his  holy  calling,  and  not  even  his  vows  to  heaven 
come  before  his  love  of  you?  If  this  goes  on  much 
longer,  he  will  be  ruined  —  utterly  ruined!" 

"What  do  you  want  me*  to  do?"  said  Bachel, 
humbly,  for  her  soul  seemed  shaken  within  her. 

"To  love  him,  and  marry  him,  if  you  can.** 

She  leaped  up  as  if  stung.  "Sir  —  Mr.  Grseme  — 
this  insult!  But  I  forget!"  She  paced  the  room,  vainly 
trying  to  grow  calm.  Kinian,  watching  her,  almost 
reproaohed  himself  with  cruelty;  but  the  Image  of  poor 
John  Forsyth  came  between  and  urged  him  on. 

"And  if  — ,"  said  Eachel,  stopping  in  front  of  him, 
her  face  all  one  pallor,  but  resolute  and  hard  as  stone  — 
"if  I  answer,  that  I  will  not  marry  him  —  that  I  can- 
not  —  that  there  are  reasons  — " 

yrhen,  I  implore  you,  give  him  those  reasons!  He 
has  a  nght  to  know  —  eveiy  man  has,  who  risks  his 
all  upon  one  hope,  and  loses  it.  See,''  he  added,  taking 
her  hand  with  a  brotherly  gentleness,  yet  solemn  withal; 
"see  how  openly  I  deal  with  you.  I  would  not  try  you 
80  Borely;  but  I  must  save  that  poor  fellow,  whose  true 
heart  is  slowly  breaking.  Is  there,  indeed,  no  hope  for 
him?'* 

"I  teil  you,"  Glied  Bachel,  and  her  compassion  -— 
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for  there  had  come  a  dawning  oompassion  into  her  aspect 

—  was  thiilled  with  a  rapturous  trinmph  —  "I  teil  you, 
if  I  indeed  loyed  John  Eorsyth  as  he  desireB,  I  opuld  not 

—  dared  not  marry  him,  or  I  should  break  God's  law 

and  man's." 

« 

"Wherefore?'V 

''I  must  not  explain.  0lle  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  noi  He  said  his  worldly  honour  depended  on 
my  keeping  silence  —  that  he  —  oh,  what  am  I 
saying!" 

With'great  pity  Ninian  looked  down  upon  the  yonng 
cieatnre,  stmck  by  a  sudden  agony.  Was  it  of  sorrow 
only,  or  also  of  shame?  A  terrible  doubt  entered  his 
mind,  but  he  cast  it  from  him.  ''You  need  not  fear  me, 
Ilachel/'  he  said.  ^'You  are  betraying  nothing  that  I 
haye  not  suspected  this  long  time.'' 

"Suspected  —  what  is  it  you  suspect?** 

''That  what  you  said  when  you  were  ill  was  tme. 
That  you  are  married." 

"I  am  married!"  and  she  rose  up  proudly.  "I  will 
not  deny  it.     I  am  married." 

Still  Kinian's  look  of  deep  compassion  changed  not. 
Bachel  saw  it. 

"Well,  why  are  you  silent?  Had  we  not  a  right  to 
keep  this  secret,  if  we  saw  fit  —  I  and  —  my  husbandP' 

Oh,  the  pride,  the  passionate  love  with  which  her 
Ups  gushed  out  that  word!  Its  utterance  seemed  so 
divine  a  music,  that  all  the  tumult  in  her  breast  grew 
stilled  at  once. 

She  sat  down  with  an  air  of  beautiful  matronly 
repose.  "New,  Mr.  Grseme,  you  know  the  truth.  Kone 
but   you,    whom    I    honour    more    than   any   man  in 
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the  World,  except  one  —  none  bat  you  shonld  haye  won 
it  tmm  me." 

"Paidon  me,''  said  Ninian,  gtrack  by  the  new  dignity 
of  her  manner.  "I  meant  not  to  pry  into  your  secrets, 
belieYe  me,  Mrs.''  —  Armstrong  he  was  about  to  say, 
but  pansed,  and  added,  ''Sabine."        ^ 

"Husb,  hnsh,**  cried  Bachel,  wildly.  "What  have  I 
done!  I  have  disobeyed  —  betrayed  him.  Oh!  my  hus- 
band  —  my  husband!  He  will  never  foigive  me.  He 
said  he  wonld  not."  Her  agitation  became  insupport- 
able;  she  paced  the  room,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
büTsting  at  times  into  broken  exclamations. 

'^I  kept  it  so  long  —  this  heayy  secret!  So  many 
deceptions  I  had  to  frame  —  I  that  never  deceived  any 
one  before!  But  that  deceit  was  sotely  no  sin;  or  if  it 
wer©  —  I  think,  nay,  I  am  almost  sure"  —  her  voioe 
sank  hoarsely  —  ''I  should  have  done  it  for  his  sake. 
Yet  I  have  soffered  so  much!  He  has  need  to  love  me 
—  indeed  he  has!** 

"Take  comfort,  since  he  does  indeed  love  you,"  said 
ITinian,  kindly,  for  his  heart  melted  towards  the  unhappy 
yoimg  Creatore  —  she  was  xmhappy,  he  saw,  though 
she  hid  it  bravely,  ''  And  be  snre  that  I  have  kept,  and 
will  keep  your  secret  evermore."  ^ 

He  stretched  out  his  band:  Rachel  grasped  it  as  the 
drowning  grasp  at  a  read.  "I  will  trust  you  —  I  think 
hs  wonld.  *  And  perhaps  he  would  allow  me,  in  this 
great  strait  —  Oh,  if  he  did  but  know  how  sorely  his 
wife  suffers!" 

''Then  he  does  not  know?  He  has  lefl;  you  —  I 
mean,  you  are  parted  firom  one  another?  For  a  time 
only,  I  hope?" 

'^I  will  not  have  yon  questioning  me,''  Bachel  cried. 
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anginly.  ''And  yet  wliat  a  poor  waywaid  fo(d  I  amt 
Tou  know  pari;  I  ought,  for  my  own  honoui's  sake,  to 
teil  you  all  —  but  then  my  husband!  What  am.  I  say- 
ing!  —  as  if  anything  I  could  teil  might  shame  him! 
No,  Mr.  Grseme,  he  is  all  good;  there  is  no  fault  in  him. 
It  was  only  my  ^iserable  low  estate.  By  the  time  I 
have  made  myself  worthy  of  him,  he  will  take  me  home 
—  I  know  he  will!" 

Kinian  looked  the  inqmry  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing,  though  he  asked  no  more.  But  something  in  his 
genÜe,  serene  face,  said,  ''Trust  me,  and  take  comforfc 
in  me." 

"I  wiU  trust  you/'  once  more  said  Eachel.  "I  am 
not  afraid  of  you,  as  I  always  was  of  —  him  that  is  my 
husband.  But  then  he  was  like  a  god  compared  wiÜi 
me;  in  knowledge,  in  power,  in  beauty.  I  feit  that  fi?om 
the  first  moment  I  ever  saw  him.  It  W£tö  just  the  story 
of  Clytie  and  the  Sun.  Ah,  he  taught  me  that  story  — 
all  things  I  ever  knew  he  taught  me,  or  I  leamed  them 
for  his  sake." 

"It  is  a  stränge  tale,"  said  I^inian,  thoughtfully. 
"And  you,  so  ignorant  and  so  lowly,  to  have  raised  yonr- 
seif  thus!  It  seems  almost  impossible." 

"How  could  it  be  impossible  —  when  I  loved  himi 
Nay,  not  loved,  that  is  too  low  a  word.  It  was  adora- 
tion,  as  wild,  as  daring,  as  hopeless  as  Glitie's  for  the 
Sun.  üntil  at  last  the  Sun  looking  down  £rom  Ins, 
sphere,  saw  the  flower  which  his  beams  had  wakened 
into  life  —  saw  it,  loved  it,  lifted  it  up  unto  bis  hearL 
And  the  poor  flower  would  have  been  content,  even  if 
his  brightness  had  scorched  it  to  death  —  knowing  it 
had  lived  one  hour  there.  You  think  I  am  going  mad 
again?''   continued  Eachel,  forcing  herseif  to  mock  her- 
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seif;  laughiiig  aloud,  while  tears  of  passionate  emotion 
gemmed  her  eyes. 

"1^0,  I  do  not  think  so,"  «mswered  !N^inian,  simply. 
"But  I  wish  you  would  teil  me,  in  piain  words,  the 
story  of  your  marriage.  If  I  could  do  you  any  good 
by  my  advice,  or  by  my  friendship,  sincere  as  a 
brother's  —  " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eachel,  witii  much  feeling,  "I 
never  had  a  brother;  I  never  had  any  one  in  the  world 
but  Mm,  Therefore,  when  after  long  years  of  love,  I 
knew  that  I  was  loved  too;  when  he  took  me  to  bis 
heart,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  myself  and  all  my 
unworthiness  —  what  right  had  I  to  say  to  him  nay? 
All  I  was  or  seemed  to  him  of  good,  he  had  made  me. 
He  did  but  claim  his  own." 

"And  so  you  were  marriedl  How,  and  where?"  was 
I^inian's  blunt  question.  He  was  rather  puzzled  by 
these  excited  speeches  of  the  poor  girl,  whose  romantic 
imaginations  were  so  opposed  to  his  piain  common  sense. 
But  the  intense  reality  of  passion  that  lay  at  the  depth 
of  all  her  yagaries,  touched  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

There  is  no  influence  more  soothing,  more  Control- 
ling, more  holy,  than  that  which  a  truly  good  man  has 
over  a  woman,  when  from  both  some  stronger  emotion 
has  ezcluded  the  possibility  of  the  tie  between  them 
being  ever  more  than  a  quiet,  brotherly  and  sisterly 
affection;  free  &om  all  constraint,  yet  mingled  with  a 
reverence,  which  through  habitual  intercourse  is  some- 
times  lost  in  the  real  fratemal  bond.  This  tie  —  quite 
different  £:om  the  "sentimental  Mendships"  that  often 
work  so  much  woe  —  is  indeed  true  friendship;  though 
^ftened,  perhaps,  and  unconsciously  refined  by  the 
difference  of  sex,  which  creates  in  the  one  power,  in  the 
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other  submiflsion;  as  should  be  ever  between  xnailL  and 
woman  —  the  greater  and  the  less. 

ThuSy  when  Kinian  spoke,  hie  calm  mind  raling 
Bachers,  impressed  her  with  comfort  and  trnst.  She  sat 
down  ^—  she  was  going  to  sit  at  his  feet,  bat  paosed, 
remembering  olden  days.  No,  she  would  not  show  that 
tender  humility  to  any  man  in  the  world  but  one.  So 
she  plaoed  herself  opposite  to  I^inian,  saying,  in  a  qtdet, 
Bubdued  way, 

''I  cannpt  talk  much;  besides,  it  seems  so  stränge  to 
talk  of  these  things  to  any  one.  Bat  I  will  answer  what 
qaestions  yoa  please  to  pat.** 

"Well,  then,  teil  me  first,  was  one  present  at  your 
marriage?" 

"No  one."    ^ 

"Was  it  before  a  minister?** 

"It  was  not." 

"Then  I  conclade  it  was  one  of  those  irregulär  mar- 
riages  which  we  in  Scotland  hold  legaL  He  acknow» 
ledged  yoa  as  his  wife  before  witnesses?" 

"No." 

Ninian's  start  expressed  distrast  and  fear.  BAchel 
crimsoned  over  face  and  neck. 

"Do  yoa  insalt  me  by  hinting  that  —  that  — ^ 
She  stopped,  as  if  anable  to  atter  saoh  a  possibility. 

"I  lidnt  nothing,  bat  I  plainly  ask  what  form  of 
marriage  passed  between  yoa  and  this  gentlemanr  Was 
it  a  true  marriage,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland?" 

"It  was;  I  knew  that,  ignorant  as  I  was;  and  if  I 
had  not  known  it,  he  said  so,  which  was  enoagh,"  she 
answered  proadly. 

Kinian  looked  anxioas,  as  a  man.  who  knew  the 
World  might  well  look  and  feel,  seeing  the  atter  an- 
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goBpiGioasnefls  of  thiB  yonng  creatore.  ''Bachel/'  he  said 
eamesÜy,  "I  wish  you  would  teil  me  the  entire  troth. 
I  need  not  add,  that  it  shall  uever  pass  my  Ups.  But 
aince  by  your  own  confession  this  marriage  must  haye 
been  private,  informal,  and  probably  open  to  doubt,  it  is  ^ 
right  that  Bome  Mend  should  know  the  particulars,  for 
your  own  sake,  and  as  a  safegoard." 

"A  safegoard/'  ehe  a&swered,  contemptuously.  "A 
Bafi^nard  against  him!  To  place  you  aa  a  watch  be- 
tween  me  and  my  husband!'' 

^I  contemplated  no  such  position/*  said  Ninian, 
almost  exasperated.  '^And  since  you  think  me  imworthy 
of  any  trost,  I  had  better  leave  you,  Mrs.  Sabine." 

"How  did  you  know  that  name?** 

"You  forget  —  you  uttered  it  yourself  once  in  my 
hearing/' 

"I  did,  I  did!"  ciied  she,  in  muoh  agitation.  ''I 
haye  betrayed  him  —  disobeyed  him.  It  is  no  use 
concealing  anything  now.  Oh,  if  he  knew  this,  would 
he  ever  forgiye  me?" 

"He  would,  were  he  an  honest^  honourable  man." 

"Do  you  dare  to  doubt  it?  or  to  throw  a  shadow  of 
Uome  upon  my  Geof&ey?" 

"There  is  generally  some  blame  when  a  man  con- 
taracts  a  secret  and  irregulär  marriage,"  said  J^inian, 
steadily.  "EspeciaUy  as  Mr.  GeoflBrey  Sabine,"  —  he 
pointedly  ropeated  the  name,  fixing  it  on  his  own 
memory  likewise,  —  "Mr.  Gteoffrey  Sabine  probably 
knew  more  of  the  woild  than  did  his  wife." 

"His  wife.  YesI  I  am  his  wife,"  cried  Kachel, 
resÜesaly.  "He  wotdd  not  haye  deceiyed  me  in  any- 
thing.    He  eould  not,  when  I  so  trusted  him  —  when 
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we  were  hand-fested  oyer  the  Bible,  and  he  took  a  soleitiii 
oath  to  me,  as  I  to  him ." 

"Was  that  all?"  said  Ninian,  in  visible  anxieiy. 

•  Agai'n  the  angry  flush  darkened  Rachel'a  brow.  "I 
teil  you,"  she  cried,  vehemently,  "we  were  marned, 
solemnly  and  truly,  in  the  way  my  father  and  mother, 
and  many  another  pair  in  our  Border  country,  were 
married;  by  a  written  paper.  Likewise,  he  put  on  my 
finget  my  mother's  guard-ring  —  here!" 

"But  the  paper  —  what  like  was  it?" 

"Word  for  word  as  my  mother's  was.  Kow,  Mr. 
Grsßme,  I'will  not  be  questioned,  nor  will  I  answer  any 
more." 

"Word  for  word  as  your  mother's  was,**  repeated 
Ninian,  much  relieved.  "It  was  then  no  doubt  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  maxriage,  signed  with  the  name  of 
Geofirey  Sabine?" 

Kachel  made  a  sl^ht  assent  with  the  head,  but  her 
lips  were  resolutely  closed. 

"If  so,  it  is  certainly  a  valid  marriage.  Still,  itought 
to  be  confirmed  publicly,  for  bis  own  honour,  and  more 
than  all,  for  yours." 

There  was  no  answer;  only  Rachel  crushed  her 
hands  upon  her  breast,  as  if  to  keep  down  the  woman's 
pride  that,  for  love's  sake,  endured  such  sore  humiliation. 

"There  is  one  question  more  I  should  like  to  ask. 
How  long  is  this  ago?" 

Rachel  msdntained  her  obstinate  silence.  It  tried 
Mr.  Graeme's  patience  greatly,  but  still  he  maintained  his 
kindly  interest. 

"Why  should  you  keep  up  thid  reserve  with  me? 
Do  I  not  already  know  almost  all  this  mystery?    Beliere 
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me,  I  haye  no  motive  but  the  wish  to  serve,  or,  if  not 
to  serve,  at  least  to  advise  and  comfort  you/' 

There  is  something  in  a  good  man's  yoice,  attuned 
to  wise  and  friendly  sympathy,  which  Btirs  eyery  chord 
in  a  sorrowful  heart.  And  poor  EacheFs  bad  been  so 
long  dumb  and  deaf  to  all  confidence,  sbut  np  witbin 
itself,  bearing  its  pangs,  its  struggles  alone.  Notbing 
was  beard  or  seen  bebind  its  closed  door,  nntil  Ninian 
came  and  toucbed  tbe  key. 

Sbe  lifted  ber  bead,  wbicb  bad  sunk  drearily 
between  ber  bands,  and  looked  bim  fall  in  tbe  face. 
Now  Ninian  was,  as  before  said,  one  of  tbose  wbom 
merely  to  look  upon  was  to-^trust. 

«I  will  teil  you  all,"  Eacbel  said  at  last.  "I  tbink 
mj  bnsband  would  allow  me,  if  be  knew  you.  And 
wbat  is  done,  is  done!  If  be  will  but  fprgive  me,''  sbe 
added,  sigbing. 

**B[e  will  —  be  ougbt.  Now  teil  me,''  continued 
Ninian,  wisbing  to  keep  ber  to  tbe  point  gained,  ''bow 
long  baye  you  been  married?" 

**A  year  or  more.  It  was  in  tbe  winter  time.  He 
was  yery  ilL    He  could  not  bear  our  Scottisb  winters." 

''He  was  not  a  Scotcbman,  tben?'' 

"No.  He  bad  come  a  stranger  to  tbe  neigbbourbood, 
and  retumed  summer  after  snmmer,  lodging  witb  an 
cid  woman  —  an  Englisbwoman,  named  Jane  Sedley." 

"But  —  your  marriage?" 

"Tbus  it  bappened.  He  bad,  as  I  said,  a  long 
illness.  I  was  balf  distracted.  I  would  baye  gone  to 
him  througb  flood  and  fire;  bat  I  was  not  bis  wife,  and 
had  no  rigbt  So,  for  bis  bonour  and  mine,  tbat  I 
mig^t  norse  bim  witbout  any  after-blame,  be  mar- 
lied  me." 
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"In  the  way  I  concluded  —  by  a  written  acknow* 
ledgment?" 

She  assented.  *'We  dared  not  reveal  it,  for  reasons 
wbich  he  explained,  and  with  wbicK  I  was  satisfied. 
What  matter?  I  would  haye  given  him  my  life,  had 
he  asked  it!  I  had  little  fear  of  detection  —  nö  one 
minded  my  goings  out  or  Comings  in.  So,  all  winter  we 
kept  our  secret  safe.  Night  after  night,  when  he  lay 
ill,  I  stole  away  while  all  were  asleep,  crossing  the 
farm-yard  with  bare  feet  —  lest  they  should  trace  my 
shoe-marks  in  the  snow  —  Walking  miles  across  the 
country,  just  to  sit  by  his  side  for  an  hour,  and  tend 
him,  and  comfort  him.  For  I  was  his  wife;  and  I 
loved  him  —  oh,  Heaven!  how  I  loved  him!"       .  . 

Her  lips  grew  tremblii^  and  convulsed.  She  made 
one  yiolent  stniggle,  and  then  barst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  Ninian,  awed  and  touched  by  her  emotion, 
walked  aside  until  the  torrent  had  spent  itself ,  and  she 
was  again  calm.  Then  he  came  and  gently  took  her 
band. 

"Perhaps,  Eachel  —  you  will  let  me  call  you 
!Rachel  still?  for  it  seems  best  in  every  way  —  perhaps 
we  ought  to.  tedk  no  more  to-day?" 

"We  must,  for  after  to-day  I  shall  keep  silence. 
A  few  words  will  be  enough.  In  Ihe  spring  my  husband 
recovered;  we  had  one  month  —  two  months  of  perfect 
wedded  happiness,  meeting  continually.'' 

"Some  one  knew  of  your  meetings?  You  must  have 
trusted  some  one.'' 

"Jane  Sedley  knew.  No  one  eise.  It  could  not 
be,"  Said  Rachel,  somewhat  petulantly.  "But  those  two 
months  —  how  blessed  they  were!  —  until  at  last  he 
was  summoned  away." 
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"Who  summoned  him?'* 

"I  cannot  teil.  Some  death  or  other  happened. 
I  never  asked;  I  knew  nothing  about  his  relations  — 
I  only  loyed  himself.  I  only  feit  that  he  was  gone, 
80  Buddenly  that  he  could  not  even  bid  me  fareweU." 

«Bid  he  not  write?" 

"He  never  wrote  to  me;  we  agreed  he  should  not. 
It  was  not  safe,  considering  our  secret  He  said  so, 
and  I  was  content  Therefore,  when  he  went,  leaving 
me  only  a  message,  everything  in  the  wx)rld  seemed  to 
go  from  me  too.  I  had  a  fever  first,  and  afterwards  — 
you  know  what  I  was.** 

''Poor  soul/'  mnrmured  Kinian,  in  great  compassion. 

Her  süence,  and  the  painful  consciousness  which 
made  her  shrink  from  saying  "I  was  mad,"  were  more 
piteouB  than  any  complaints. 

She  went  on  at  last:  '^It  is  no  use  for  me  to  try  to 
lemember  anything  of  that  blank  time.  Some  fancy 
connected  with  you  is  the  first  thing  I  recollect;  your 
Coming  —  your  kindness  —  or  some  words  you  said  — 
bat  all  is  confused  still.  I  was  ill  afterwards,  and  when 
I  was  recovering,  Jane  Sedley  came  to  see  me,  bringing 
me  something.**  Her  eyes  lit  with  raptarous  joy,  and 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  or  rather  a  mere 
note,  for  there  seemed  in  it  only  half  a  dozen  lines: 
"It  is  from  my  husband  —  my  own  dear  husband.'' 

"I  am  glad/'  sai^  Mnian  —  and  his  acute  legal 
perception  made  him  really  glad,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  of  this  evidence  to  the  marriage,  of  which  the 
husband  seemed  somewhat  ashamed.  "You  must  care- 
fiüly  keep  this  letter;  is  it  additional  proof.** 

"Proof  of  what?" 

The  Head  of  the  Family,  i.  6 
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''Of  yonr  marnage,  in  case  your  husband  disclaime 
iV'  Said  Ninian,  with  some  hesiiätion. 

''I  am  to  doubt  him,  then?''  ehe  cried,  indignanü; 
''I  am  to  hold  this  letter  —  this  precious  letter  —  tt 
only  one  I  ever  Lad  —  where  I  see  written  down  thi 
I  am  *his  Bachel/  bis  *own  BacheP  —  I  am  to  kec 
this  as  a  threat  against  bim  —  as  a  sign  of  distrasi 
Look  fhen!  See  what  I  can  do  to  show  how  firmly 
believe  in  my  husband." 

She  re-opened  the  letter  —  read  it  —  devonn 
every  word  with  her  eyes  —  kissed  it  passionately  - 
then  put  it  between  the  bars  of  the  grate  ^  and  saw  tl 
fire  crackle  round  it,  crisp  it,  seize  on  it.  Though  bI 
tumed  pale,  and  shuddered  as  if  it  had  been  a  livii 
thing  in  the  flames  —  nay,  even  once  put  out  her  hai 
to  snatch  it  thence  —  yet  she  stood  still,  and  let  it  bm 
When  it  was  consumed,  and  of  her  cherished  treasn 
there  remained  nothing  but  a  few  black  airy  fbigmexi 
stirring  among  the  red  ashes  —  she  sank  down  e 
hausted. 

"I  am  Borry  you  have  done  this,"  said  Ninian  Gfraen 
who,  however,  had  been  effectually  restrained  fix) 
interfering  in  the  doing  of  ii 

"I  that  have  done  it?  It  is  you  —  only  you 
cried  Rachel,  in  a  hurst  of  remorse.  "You  have  ma< 
me  burn  my  husband's  letter  —  the  dear  letter  —  ti 
kind  letter!  Oh,  what  a  wretch  am  I!  And  for  you- 
I  hate  you  —  I  despise  you  —  1.  —  ^ 

"Kachel!**  He  met  her  with  the  calm  look  wi 
which  an  eider  brother  would  meet  a  passionate  chil 
Very  soon  she  became  humbled,  and  'even  composed. 

"Forgive  me,  Mr.  Grseme;  I  know  you  are  kind  ai 
good,  and  wish  — '* 
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''I  wish  only  to  aid  in  making  you  happy." 

"1^0  one  can  do  that.  It  must  rest  with  my  hos- 
band  and  his  will.  He  is  gone  abroad  —  I  may  explain 
fhüB  rnnch.  His  fortunes  are  changed,  he  teils  me;  and 
he  cannot  yet  acknowledge  oor  marriage,  or  take  me 
home.  Home!"  she  added,  with  a  raptiurons  lingering 
on  the  Word.  '^To  think  that  I  shall  one  day  have  a 
home  with  him!  Tor  this  I  would  bear  all  things  — 
even  the  süence  which  he  says  mnst  be,  between  üb 
imtil  he  comes.'' 

''That  is  hard,** 

*'Ko  —  for  it  is  his  wül,  and  I  am  his  wife.  I  lovo 
him  and  obey  him." ' 

''Gk>d  help  thee,  poor  soul!"  said  Kinian,  in  his 
heazt.  Never  so  clearly  had  he  seen  what  true  love 
was.  Not  that  he  had  ever  doubted  its  existence,  bat 
his  youthfdl  fancies  had  melted  away;  and  having  been 
"in  love"  and  out  of  it  —  boy-fashion  —  half  a  dozen 
ümes,  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in,  or  speculate  about 
snch  things.  His  mind,  ever  pure  as  it  was  manly  and 
brave,  had  engrossed  itself  with  other  interests  and  duties, 
and  other  kinds  of  affection,  so  that  for  years  he  had 
scarcely  thought  of  love  at  alL  ^  Kow  at  last  it  crossed 
his  path;  showing  itself  as  life's  one  great  reality; 
tonching  him  not  individually,  but  still  passing^  near  him, 
nntil  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  truth  that 
was  and  might  be.  It  made  him  thoughtfnl,  not  only 
for  others,  but  himself. 

They  kept  a  long  silence  —  Ninian  and  Bachel. 
At  last  the  former  broke  it.  ''There  is  one  thing  which 
we  both  seem  almost  to  have  lost  sight  oi^  What  shall 
I  say  to  my  poor  ftiend?" 

0* 
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''What  friend?''  eaid  Bachel,  startmg  £rom  a 
reverie. 

"John  Forsyth," 

"I  had  forgotten  his  very  exiatence.  Wl^y  bimg 
back  bis  name?     What  signifLes  aught  of  bim?" 

"EacheV  —  tbat  is  not  like  you!" 

"Ifo;  it  is  not  like  me,"  ßbe  said,  moumftdly.  "Ab, 
but  you  know  now  bow  I  suffer.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
I  am  bitter  sometimes.  Foigive  me!  Yes,  we  must 
tbink  of  poor  Jobn.  What  can  I  do?  — whai  cap  J^ 
say?  Help  me  —  do  belp  me.  I  bave  no.  couns.^llor 
in  tbe  world  bnt  you  —  tili  my  busbaiid  comes."  She 
always  grew  subdued,  dignified,  and  calm,  tbe  iboiaent 
ßbe  uttered  tbat  name. 

**I  trust  be  will  come  soon;  it  is  rigbt  he  shonld,'' 
Kinian  eould  not  forbear  saying.  "Meantime,  I  must 
save  my  firiend*s  peace,  if  possible." 

"You  will  not  teil  bim  tbe  truth?  You  will  not  be 
so  false  as  to  make  me  still  further  disobey  my  hus- 
baud?" 

"I  will  not.  But  this  I  must  teil  Forsyth  —  tbat 
he  seeks  one  utterly  beyond  bis  bope,  since  you  belong 
to  anotber.  Wbether  by  troth  or  marriage,  I  need  not 
say;  and  be  will  not  ask.  If  you  had  only  told  bim 
tbis  yourself,  or  at  least  let  bim  guess  it  — " 

"Was  I,  a  wedded  wife,  even  in  thought  to  anti- 
i^ipate  anotber  man's  wooing?  I  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  wrong." 

JN'inian  saw  tbe  view  her  exdted  fancy  took  q£  the 
case,  and  ai^ued  no  more. 

« 

"Kemember,  you  bave  promised!**  cried  Baohel, 
half-imploring,  balf-defying,  as  he  quitted  her. 
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"I  haYe  promised.  Be  at  rest!"  His  face  was  the 
face  of  one  who  never  uttered  a  falsehood  or  broke  a 
pledge.     Eachel  feit  it,  and  was  satisfied. 

When  Ninian  reached  Tbe  Gowans,  there  was  no 
one  at  home  but  little  Hope  Ansted,  sitting  with  a  book 
by  the  parlour  fire.  She  looked  up,  smiling  from  under 
ber  long  curls. 

^I  haye  read  it  all  throi:^h,  as  yoa  told  me;  and 
I  like  it  —  oh!  so  mach!" 

There  was  ^about  her  at  once  a  chüdish  simplicity 
and  a  womanly  repose.  It  seemed  to  Ninian  like  ooming 
oot  of  a  storrny  atmosphere  into  one  of  peace  and  calm. 
He  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  talked  to  her  abont  the 
book  she  read,  and  other  ordinary  things,  for  half  an 
hour«  He  fhen  rather  nnwillingly  departed,  to  faM  his 
paanfol  mission  to  John  Forsyth. 
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CHAPTER  TL 

''It  is  a  sad  thing  about  John  Forsyth/'  said  Und 
Lindsay  GTseme,  as  she  saw  her  brother  sitting  over  the 
ßie  in  a  brown  study.  ''You  were  thipking  of  him, 
were  you  not?" 

^Tartly.  His  mother  has  got  hiin  safe  home  to  the 
manse,  she  writes  me.  Poor  fellow!  He  will  recoTer 
there.     It  would  have  been  melancholy  had  he  died." 

''One  at  least  would  have  suffered,  and  righÜy,'' 
Said  Lindsay,  with  some  bittemess,  for  her  heart  had 
always  yeamed  over  John  Eorsyth  since  the  time  when 
he  had  been  a  boyish  favourite  with  one  she  lored. 
''You  never  told  me  what  had  happened,  brother,  but 
I  guessed  it  all." 

"All?"  Ninian  looked  alanned,  until  he  recoUected 
how  impossible  it  was  that  Lindsay  should  know  more 
than  what  Mrs.  Eorsyth  had,  in  her  loquacious  sorrow, 
betrayed  to  all  the  family  —  namely,  Eachel  Ann- 
strong's  eictraordinary  mental  delusions,  and  the  folly  of 
poor  John,  who  on  his  cousin's  recovery  had  wished  to 
marry  her. 

"It  was  a  bitter  thing  for  him,  and  I  think  Eachel 
acted  wrong,"  continued  Miss  Grseme. 

"We  should  not  judge,"  said  Ninian,  briefly,  as, 
evidenÜy  wishing  to  end  Üie  conversation,  he  tumed 
again  to  his  occupation  of  looking  over  Hope  Ansted^s 
exercise-book.  He  had  taught  her  daily  with  his  sisters 
for  a  long  time  now. 
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lindsay  cast  more  than  one  doubtful  glance  upon 
her  brother,  as  if  bis  sbort  answer  about  Bacbel  Arm- 
strong had  Struck  her  with  a  faint  suspicion —  a  sisterlj 
weaknesSy  wbicb  all  sisters  haye.  After  awbile,  she 
saidy 

**I  was  pondermgy  Ninian,  how  happy  we  all  are 
togetber  bere.  Even  you  seem  merrier  tban  you  used 
to  be.  Only  tbink  of  Oor  Brotber  dancing  as  be  did 
last  week,  and  as  I  suppose  be  will  again  to-nigbt." 

''He  cannot  well  belp  it/'  answered  Kinian,  smiling. 
"You  know  it  is  Hope's  birtbday,  and  we  agreed  to  keep 
it  just  tbe  same  as  tbose  of  tbe  otber  cbildren." 

''Sbe  is,  indeed,  become  one  of  tbe  cbildren.  I  neyer 
saw  a  girl  so  cbanged.  Sbe  seems  content  witb  us  too, 
tibiough  sbe  cannot  belp  feeling  ber  fatber's  cruel 
neglect  But  I  am  sure  sbe  is  no  bürden  upon  us, 
bless  berl" 

Here  Ninian  —  Walking  across  tbe  room  to  tbe  next 
—  stopped  on  bis  way  to  lean  over  bis  sister  affec- 
üonately,  and  teil  ber  sbe  was  tbe  kindest  creature  in 
tbe  World  to  every  one. 

**£Yen  to  Bacbel  Armstrong?." 

"Wby  do  you  speak  of  ber?  I  know  tbat  you  twp 
oould  neyer  sympatbise  mucb;  you  are  sudh  opposite 
oharacters.  Still,  Lindsay,  you  must  always  be  kind 
to  ber  —  as  indeed,  you  are,''  said  Ninian,  as  be  quitted 
the  room. 

He  was  soon  seen  wandering  about  tbe  garden  — 
bis  especial  bobby,  cultiyated  by  bimself,  until  it  bad 
become  tbe  pride  of  Tbe  Gowans.  All  tbe  four  girls 
were  baunting  bim,  as  usual;  neyer  was  tbere  sucb  a 
populär  eider  brotber.  Tbeir  attentions,  boweyer,  migbt 
not  now  baye   been   quite   disinterested,   fbr  tbey   re-* 
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entered  the  room  laden  with  a  quantity  of  Ninian's  be- 
loved  rosesy  to  gather  every  one  of  which,  as  he  jesfc- 
ingly  told  them,  was  like  plucking  a  piece  <mt  of.  his 
heart. 

"Especially  the  yellow  ones.  I  did  not  think  you 
eyer  would  have  gained  that  beauty  you  so  wished  for, 
Hope,"  cried  Tinie.  "But  you  and  I  can  coax  anything 
out  of  brother  Ninian,  when  we  get  him  in  a  generons 
mood.** 

"Ah,  you  are  heartless  lassies,  both."  And  Ninian 
shook  bis  bead  at  Hope,  wbo  stood  before  the  glass, 
fixmg  the  rose  in  her  hair.  She  made  a  pretty  pictore, 
and  he  looked  at  her  until  bis  aspect  became  grave. 

"You  are  not  angry,  or  sorry  about  the  rose,"  said 
Hope,  noticing  him.  "If  you  are,  do  let  me  take  it 
back  again  to  the  green-house.  It  wiU  keep  some  time 
in  water,  you  know."  And  with  a  gentle  subnussiveness 
she  put  it  in  bis  band. 

"Poolish  child:  —  wbat  a  tyrant  you  imagine  me  to 
be,"  scdd  Ninian,  laugbing.  "You  are  not  afraid  of  me 
now,  surely?" 

"No,  indeed,  Mr.  Qrsßme."  Hope  looked  up  with  a 
firank  affection.     And  —  she  had  such  lovely  eyes! 

"Don't-  give  her  the  rose  again,"  interposed  Butfa, 
gravely.  "A  yellow  rose  means  sorrow.  You  would  not 
give  her  that?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  Ninian,  so  eamestly,  that 
Hope  once  more  lifted  up  her  fair  eyelids  in  some  suiv 
prise.  "Nay,  I  will  compromise  the  matter."  He  went 
out,  and  brought  in  from  bis  little  green-bouse  its  one 
white  rose —  bis  pet  "Duchess  of  Sutherland"  —  saying 
affectionately,  "Now,  will  our  dear  Hope  accept  this» 
with  many  happy  retums  of  the  day?" 
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Hope  ihauked  him,  and  resign^y  parted  with  her 
yellow  rose. 

**  You  have  forgotten  one  thing  when  you  wished  her 
^maay  happy  retumB,'"  cried  Tinie,  mischievously. 
"Something  that  we  all  get  from  brother  Ninian  on  bur. 
birthdays,  though  he  looks  as  if  he  were  a  terrible  mar- 
tyr  all  the  while.  But  if  he  will  not  give  it,  I  would 
läke  it,  Hope,  were  I  you.  You  HtÜe  know  how  nice 
it  is." 

At  this  last  sotto  voce  remark,  Hope  began  to  blusb, 
a&  a  girl  of  her  age  was  eure  to  do.  So  did  Ninian,  a 
oiicumstance  not  quite  so  likely.  But  he  acted  up  to  bis 
daty;  he  approached  bis  ward  and  gravely  kissed  her 
forehead.  Then,  after  a  few  minutes'  more  chatter  among 
bis  sisters,  he  took  up  bis  books  and  retired  to  bis  own 
loonL 

There,  despite  what  Lindsay  said  of  bis  cbeerfulness, 
the  eider  brother  often  passed  many  a  thoughtful  bour. 
Worldly  cares  frequently  weighed  upon  bim;  and  some- 
thing  he  sufiered  from  bis  kindly  sympatbies  for  others, 
especially  for  John  Forsytb  and  Eacbel.  ITo  little 
trouble  too,  he  had  from  those  wild  boys,  Hope  Ansted's 
brotbers,  who,  after  tormenting  bis  life  out  for  a  season 
in  Edinburgh  y  were  at  last  despatched  to  their  London 
schooL  Yet  he  had  bome  with  them  patiently;  for, 
rüde  as  they  were,  their  sister  seemed  to  love  them. 
The  first  time  any  real  feeling  had  been  seen  to  burst 
through  the  Mgid  decorum  of  her  education,  was  when 
she  bade  good-by  to  Willie  and  Bob.  Her  guardian  had 
liked  her  better  £rom  that  moment  He  sat  tbinking  of 
this  now,  moralising  conceming  the  eyil  of  such  ä 
brmging  up,  and  speculating  rather  amdously  conceming 
the   future  of  ihis  girl,   so  curioualy  thrown  upon  bis 
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hands.  She  was  not  a  child,  thoogh  her  manners  were 
very  child-like:  she  could  not  be  sent  to  school  agaia. 
Her  fiither  had  mentioned,  in  his  rough  way,  ''thatHope 
must  tum  govemess.''  But  Ninian  trembled  to  send  out 
-  into  the  hard  world  a  creatoie  so  simple  —  eyen  to 
ignorance,  and  so  very  pretty.  Of  late,  pursoing  üub 
train  of  thoughts,  he  had  begun  to  consider  the  latter 
facty  and  he  could  not  deny  its  truth.  She  was  certainly 
prettier  than  the  twins  —  prettier  than  even  his  pet 
Tinie.  There  came  into  Kinian's  mind  the  foolish 
thought  for  which  he  had  reproved  his  sisters  —  via^ 
the  possibility  of  Edmund's  falling  in  love  with  her. 
Bat  Edmund  was  occupied  with  his  College  studies,  and 
all  his  spare  time  he  passed  at  Musselbui^h  with  bis 
friend  Mrs.  Armstrong.  I^inian  was  rather  glad  it  was 
so;  he  really  should  not  have  liked  the  loye-epidemio 
to  haye  entered  his  peaceful  household.  Plenty  of  time 
for  that,  years  hence! 

He  had  dismissed  these  contemplations  as  idle,  and 
was  just  setting  to  work,  when  he  heard  a  timid  knock 
at  his  study-door,  and  Hope  Ansted  stole  in.  She  always 
seemed  to  steal  or  glide  about  eyerywhere,  she  was  such 
a  yery  quiet  girl. 

"Tinie  sent  me  for  a  book,  if  you  wiU  excuse  me." 

"Oh,  yes.  But  she  should  haye  come  herseif,  the 
little  lazy  thing.     Why  did  she  not.^" 

"She  Said  —  shall  I  teil  the  exact  truth,  as  you 
haye  always  taught  me  to  do?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear  child.'' 

"That,  if  I  interrupted  you,  you  would  not  scold  me^ 
because  I  was  a  straager,  and  not  your  sister.^' 

"Not  my  sister  in  truth,  but  I  trust  no  stranger,'* 
said  ISTinian,  as  he  again  beut  oyer  his  booL 
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Hope  looked  oyer  the  shelves  for  the  yolume  she 
-wantedy  but^  when  found,  she  lingered  some  time,  tomii^ 
07er  its  pages,  and  then  glancing  timidly  at  her 
gaaidian.     At  last  she  came  to  his  table. 

^'Tou  have  many  letters  there,  Mr.  Gr»me?  Is  there 
one  £rom  mj  £either?  I  thought  —  he  might  haye  written 
to  me  to-day?" 

There  was  a  pamed  accent  in  her  voice  which 
toached  Kinian;  the  more  so,  as  she  was  rarely  demon- 
strative in  any  way. 

**I  have  no  letter  for  you,  Hope;  but  it  may  come 
by  the  next  American  mail.  Perhaps,  since  you  know 
yonr  father  has  many  cares,  he  has  accidentally  over- 
looked  your'birthday.  Do  not  be  unhappy,  though:  it 
has  been  remembered,  you  see." 

"Yes,  you  are  all  very  kind  to  me."  She  tumed  to 
go  away,  but  tumed  back,  and  said,  with  a  streng  effort, 
''Mr.  Grseme,  I  heard  this  moming,  for  the  first  time, 
Bomething  about  you  and  my  father."  Her  voice  became 
almost  inaudible,  aud  her  cheeks  glowed  painfully;  she 
was  evidently  alluding  to  the  bankruptcy,  and  Ninian's 
generous  forbearance.  ''It  makes  me  ai^amed  to  live 
here  and  receive  such  kindness  from  you.  I  wish"  — 
here  she  fairly  seemed  incHned  to  cry  —  "I  wish  you 
would  let  me  go  away." 

Ninian  was  quite  confounded.  In  the  first  place,  he 
bad  never  suspected  her  of  such  streng  feelings;  in  the 
seoond,  he  had  an  instinotive  masculine  horror  of  a 
girrs  tears;  in  the  third,  the  idea  of  Hope  Ansted's 
going  away,  presented  itself  more  unpleasantly  than  he 
had  been  at  all  conscious  of  until  now. 

^ Are  you  tired  of  us,  my  dear?" 
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"Tiredl  I  am  happier  here  than  I  ever  waa  in  my 
life.     I  love  you  all  dearly  —  dearly  —  but  — " 

"*Buf  is  a  disagreeable  little  elf  —  especially  on 
biithdays.  Suppose  we  put  him  out  of  the  question  al* 
together/'  said  Ninian,  cheerfuUy.  ''And  don't  imagine 
we  shall  let  you  run  away  from  ns,  my  dear  little  gixL" 

''little  girl!''  Hope  repeated,  half-disposed  to  emila 
"Why,  I  am  eigbteen  to-day." 

"And  I  was  thirty-one  last  month;  so  you  ar©  still 
a  little  girl  compared  with  me.  Come,  don't  think,  of 
anything  sad.  Go  back  to  my  sisters,  and  try  and  feel 
as  if  you  were  really  one  of  the  lasses  of  The  Gowans  " 

"I  wish  I  were!  ßut  then  Willie,  and  Bob,  and  my 
father  —  ah!  I  thought  my  father  would  have  written.*' 
And  again  the  fair  eyelids  grew  heavy  with  sorrow. 

Ninian  could  not  bear  to  see  it.  "My  dear  Hope," 
said  he,  "we  cannot  alter  our  fortunes;  we  must  only 
draw  from  them  what  sweetness  we  may.  Bear  you» 
patiently,  and  do  not  grieve.  Think  how  much  my 
sisters  love  you  —  just  as  if  you  were  their  own.  And 
as  for  me"  —  he  paused  —  "while  your  own  father  is 
away,  you  must  always  try  to  consider  me  a  father,  an 
eider  brother,  or  —  what  you  like." 

"I  will,"  said  Hope,  timidly  stretching  out  her  two 
hands.  She  looked  so  sweet,  innt)cent,  and  lovable  — ' 
her  face  yet  pale  —  the  tears  on  her  eyelids  scarce 
dried  —  that,  whether  from  the  patemal  spirit  dawning 
in  him,  or  from  a  sense  of  patemal  duty,  the  grave 
!Ninian  once  more  stooped  and  kissed  her.  She  did  not 
seem  at  all  surprised;  thanking  him  affectionately,  ehe 
took  up  Tinie's  book  and  disappeared  with  her  üght, 
soft,  gliding  step. 

But  Ninian,  staading  where  she  left  him,  was  con- 
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Bcioufl  of  a  Btrange  pleasure  —  a  lightness  that  made 
eyeiything  biight  It  was  the  happinesß  of  doing  good, 
of  making  otheis  happy,  he  thought;  though  without 
self-gloryiQgy  for  I^inian  Grseme  was  tke  humblest  man 
alive.  Still  it  was  pleasant  —  he  could  not  deny  it  •— 
to  see  this  young  mind  and  simple  heart  expand  like  a 
flower,  and  to  know  that  his  patient  influence  had 
efifected  all;  that,  bnt  for  him,  this  young  life,  now 
growing  up  so  firesh  and  beautifol,  might  haye  withered 
in  darkness. 

**lSo  wonder  I  like  the  child/'  said  he  to  himself, 
half  ashamed  of  the  act  of  affection  which  had  giveh 
eonclusive  eyidence  of  the  fact,  ''She  is  to  me  as  the 
plante  that  I  rear  in  my  garden.  The  poor  rose-tree,  for 
instance,  which  I  found  growing  so  wild  and  unsightly, 
and  grafiied  it,  and  made  it  the  best  rose  on  the  lawn 
—  I  like  it  best  of  alL     It  is  my  Hope  Ansted." 

Smiling  to  himself  at  this  conceit,  Ninian  put  aside 
his  books,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  pärlour  at  The  Gowans  looked  quite  festive. 
It  fbreboded  that  terrible  event,  **a  party;"  at  least  as 
near  an  approach  to  one  as  the  girls  dared  venture 
npon  without  offending  Ninian's  known  antipathy  to 
saoh  things.  Howeyer,  he  came  in  smiling  blandly,  ad- 
mired  the  flower-arranged  room,  and  even  extended  his 
appiobation  to  the  attire  of  his  sisters.  They  were  in- 
deed  a  pretty  girlish  group,  in  their  white  diesses,  aU 
alike.  The  twins  looked  sonsie,  fresh,  and  fair;  Tinie 
perfectly  bewitching,  with  the  crimson  J^chsias  drooping 
among  her  blaok  hair;  and  Hope  Ansted  — 

She  was  helpiag  Lindsay  at  the  tea-table;  there  was 
e^er  a  great  bond  of  amity  between  her  and  Cur  Sister. 
Demnrely  she  sat,  entrenched  behind  the  um,  until  a 
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slant  evening  simbeam  fonnd  her  out,  brightening  fiist 
her  brown  curls,  and  then  the  one  rose  —  the  pveeioos 
^Duchess  of  Satherland"  —  that,  fastened  in  her  high 
dress,  nestled  against  her  throat.  Not  an  ''alaba«ter'' 
throat,  as  poets  will  persist  in  aBserting;  bot  one  of  fiur, 
pink,  healthy  hue,  against  which  the  white  rose-leaveB 
contrasted  well.  lindsay  seemed  quite  prond  of  hev 
fayonrite,  and  eyen  secretly  pointed  out  to  Kinian  how 
beautiM  Hope  looked  to-night!  He  saw  her  beaufy  like« 
wise  —  saw  it  as  he  had  neyer  seen  it  before. 

^She  appears  more  of  a  woman  in  that  dress  y**  he 
obseryed. 

"Of  course  she  does,''  answered  Miss  GrsBme;  ^she 
is  eighteen.  Our  mother  was  a  wife  at  eighteen;  bat 
Hope  is  such  a  childlike  creature  still." 

^^Yes/'  Said  Ninian.  Neyertheless  looking  on  the 
brow,  which  he  fancied  wore  a  deeper  thought  than 
ordinary  —  the  brow  he  had  kissed  twice  that  day  — 
he  became  silent  and  graye. 

Neyer  was  there  such  a  night  as  that  night!  Half  a 
dozen  guests  added  to  the  Greeme  family  made  ap  a 
goodly  gathering. 

'*You  know  we  neyer  inyited  them;  we  pnly  told 
them  they  might  come  if  they  liked,"  whispered  Tinie, 
in  comical  apology  to  her  eider  brother  for  the  an- 
paralleled  numbers.  But  Ninian  did  not  stand  aghast 
as  she  expected;  he  eyen  condescended  to  put  off  the 
slight  shyness  he  generally  wore  in  society,  and  to  be  as 
merry  as  he  always  was  with  bis  family  at  home. 

''Well  get  him  to  dance  —  you  shall  go  and  ask 
him,"  said  Tinie  to  Hope.  (Miss  Tinie  kept  fLoating  and 
flashing  hither  and  thither  just  like  an  omnipresent 
sunbeam.)     "There  —  go  up  to  him  —  compel  himi 
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liffl  yonr  right,  'you  HtÜe  birthday  girl/  as  we  lused  to 
call  (me  afiöther  when  we  were  children." 

And  when  Hope  came  up  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
in  a  half-demuFOy  half-pla3rftil  cnrtsey,  Kinian  fairly 
yieldedy  and  was  led  off  in  triumph.  They  had  a  most 
ecoentric  quadriUe,  though;  for  he  was,  as  Tinie  ob- 
senred,  *'a  dear,  old,  stupid,  good-for-nothing  donkey/* 
and  her  own  partner,  Professor  Beay,  a  long-limbed 
Bolenm-browed  follower  of  the  sciences,  was  not  mnch 
better. 

"You  onght  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Tinie,"  said 
Benben,  who,  like  most  yoonger  brothers,  was  self- 
Gonstitnted  censor-in-general.  "How  can  you  force  the 
Professor  to  make  himself  so  lidiculous!  He  that  was 
yoor  father^s  friend  and  your  brother's  teacher,  and 
wore  bis  College  gown  when  you  were  in  your  long-' 
dothes!" 

''What  a  Methuselah  he  must  be!  I  wonder  if  he 
is  grey  yet     Pll  go  and  see." 

**The  age  of  this  fossil  formation/'  Dr.  Keay  was 
saying,  in  bis  conversation  with  !Ninian,  ''cannot  be 
distinctly  ascertained.  But"  —  here  he  paused  to  shake 
bis  head,  as  if  a  fly  had  settled  on  bis  hair  —  "but 
probably  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  the  antedüuvian 
period.*' 

"I  think  we  should,"  whispered  Tinie,  bebind  the 
Professor's  chair.  She  had  loved  to  play  him  tricks 
over  since  he  was  a  great,  awkward,  leamed  youth  — 
elderly  even  in  boyhood,  and  she  a  tiny  child  on  bis 

knee. 

"What  were  you  remarking,  Miss  Christina?"  asked 
he,  iuming  quickly  at  the  söund  of  her  merry  voice, 
wbile  a  comical  satisfaction  diffused  itself  oyer  bis  feice. 
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Bnt  the  little  fairy  had  disäppeared  in  will-o'-the-wiBp 
fashioDy  and  the  poor  Professor  plunged  once  more  into 
bis  geological  bog. 

He  was  only  drawn  from  thence  to  be  blindfolded, 
and  made  the  bero  of  tbat  immortal  game  —  the  delight 
of  little  chiidren  and  great  ones  —  from  which,  too, 
those  solemn  folk  who  baye  ceased  to  be  either  maj 
extract  a  wbolesome  moral:  for  is  not  life  one  long  game 
at  blindman's  bufP? 

"They  are  a  bappy  set,  are  they  not?**  said  Ninian, 
Coming  to  Our  Sister,  who  sat  apart  to  guard  from  any 
accident  Edmund's  little  plaster  Ixeasures,  ^^Undine"  and 
"Dorothea." 

**Very  bappy,  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  see  thenu"  And 
tbat  she  spoke  the  truth  was  evident  in  her  face  of 
cheerful  serenity  —  the  serenity  of  conquered  sorrow« 
We  cannot  —  will  not  beliebe  this  in  our  untried  youth, 
when  death  itself  seems  preferable  to  the  thought  of  a 
bealed  wound.  But  as  wound  after  wonnd  opens,  and 
still  life  lingers  and  must  linger,  —  for  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  die  of  a  broken  beart,  —  then  we  leam  at  läat 
to  thank  Grod  for  the  balm  tbat  allays  its  torture,  for 
the  slow  years  tbat  scar  over  its  rankling  sore.  Little 
sweetnesses  spring  up  in  our  path;  streng,  necessaiy» 
wbolesome  duties  come  like  servants  to  uphold  our 
staggering  feet,  and  we  gird  our  draperies  in  such  man- 
ner tbat  they  may  fall  over  and  hide  the  grievous 
wound;  marching  on  so  cbeerily  and  well  tbat  some 
dosest  Mends  would  bardly  believe  it  was  there  at  aU, 
until  we  lie  before  them  in  our  death-clotbes.  And  it 
is  no  matter  then! 

So  Lindsay  GrsBme  sat  and  watched  "the  chiidren" 
play,   sometimes  playing  witb  them,   espeoially  when 
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Eope  Ansted  asked  her.  She  seemed  better  than  any 
o]ie«to  understand  this  young  girl.  And  Hope,  from 
Bome  caufie  or  other,  appeared  on  this  night  to  hare  cast 
off  her  nsiial  constraint.  If  Tinie  were  the  sunshine, 
she  was  certainly  the  clear,  pure  oloudland  of  the  family 
atmosphere;  colourless  itself,  but  ready  to  receive  all 
sympathetic  tints  dark  or  bright. 

"There's  a  head  for  you  to  study,"  said  Mr.  Greeme 
aside  to  Professor  Beay.  He  pointed  out  Hope,  as  she 
sat  holding  in  her  arms  Ninian's  pet  cat,  whom  she 
was  benevolently  trying  to  soothe  in  recompense  for  this 
teirific  invasion  of  Üie  quiet  parlour. 

'^Coqiscientiousness,  good;  rauge  of  domestic  affections, 
ditto,  especially  philoprogenitiyeness.  InteUectual  Or- 
gans — " 

"Not  very  remarkable,  as  I  see  myself/'  intemipted 
Ninian;  ''yet,  I  assure  you,  I  find  far  less  trouble  in 
teaching  her  than  Tinie." 

''Ah!  a  wonderful  steady  head  has  Miss  Christina; 
bat  she  makes  no  use  of  it,"  sighed  the  Professor.  His 
keen  grey  eyes  wore  a  doye-like  softness  as  he  foUowed 
the  motions  of  the  wilful  girl,  who  was  waltzing  with 
Edmund  to  a  degree  that  rendered  his  commendation 
quite  true,  though  in  a  different  sense  to  what  he 
meant. 

"No  fear;  she  will  grow  sedate  in  time,"  said  the 
loTing  brother,  on  whom  a  word  in  Tinie's  dispraise 
ever  jarred  unpleasantly.  "I  assure  you,  she  takes  fits 
of  study  as  deep  as  if  she  were  going  to  be  a  Professor 
in  pet^coats.  She  sometimes  threatens  she  will  surpass 
even  you  —  a  sage  philosopher,  almost  twice  her  age." 

"Ay,  twice  her  age  —  I  know  that."  And  the 
gaunt  Professor,    with   a   slight  heaving   of  his  broad 
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ehest,  lounged  back  again  to  the  study.  There  he  sank 
up  to  the  ears  in  a  large  folio,  and  was  miasing  for  an 
hoiir  after. 

In  the  midst  of  the  frolic  —  which  after  Doctoir 
Eeay's  secession  increased  more  and  more  —  a  measage 
came  that  Mr.  Grseme  was  wanted.  Ninian  went  some- 
what  reluetantly,  for  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  merry 
game  at  forfeits,  wherein  he  had  forgotten  that  Üiere 
was  such  a  thing  as  business  in  the  world.  He  staiied 
to  see  in  the  hall  Eachel  Armstrong. 

**Well,  Mr.  GrsBme,  I  am  here,  you  see.** 

"Nay,  why  did  you  not  come  sooner?  You  know 
we  asked  you  " 

"Yes/  yes;  but  I  am  so  restless ,  I  cannot  be  qpiet 
anywhere;  so  my  evil  genius  drove  me  out,  though  it  is 
a  pleasant  night  too.     Look!**     And   she  held  up  her 
shawl,  dripping  with  heavy  thunder-rain. 
.  "And  so  late,  too.    "Were  you  not  afraid?** 

"I  never  yet  was  afraid  of  any thing,**  said  Eachel, 
coldly.  "Besides,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you.  Nay,  let 
me  come  in  quietly;  don*t  disturb  the  girls.*' 

Ninian  oertainly  was  a  general  martyr.  He  lured 
the  Professor  adroitly  out  of  the  study,  and  te)ught 
Bachel  in  there;  with  one  rather  wistful  gaze  he  shut 
the  door  upon  the  merriment  without,  and  sat  down 
patiently  to  listen  unto  what  she  had  to  unfold. 

"Have  you  heard  from  Mrs.  Forsyth?**  she  asked, 
abruptly. 

«I  have.*' 

"And  how  is  that  poor  soul  who  loved  me  so  wöU-" 
The  latter  words  came  out  bitterly  —  moumfully. 

"He  is  better:  I  hope  he  will  recover  in  time,**  said 
Ninian,  grarely.     "Why  do  you  ask?** 
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^Because  one  sorrowful  heart  can  leam  to  fbel  for 
another.  Nay,  not  quite  that."  And  she  corrected 
herseif.  "Understand  me,  Mr.  Grseme;  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  eun  nnhappy,  or  have  cause  for  onhappiness,  bnt 
öiis  State  of  snspense  is  hard  to  bear/' 

**Vei7  hard." 

"I  am  young  in  deceit.  I  cannot  even  hide  my 
feeUngs  as  I  ought  I  never  could  before  those  whom 
I  cared  for  at  alL  And  when  that  poor  woman  sobbed 
on  my  neck,  and  forgot  all  her  prejudices  agamst  me, 
beseeching  me  to  make  her  son  happy  —  oh!  it  was  a 
hard  trial." 

Ninian  did  not  reply.  There  was  no  possible  con- 
Bolatian  to  offer,  and  adyice  he  had  hitherto  giyen  in 
yain. 

"I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  If  I  had  kept  silence  for 
any  cause,  or  any  will  but  that  which  is  my  law,  I 
should  almost  despise  myself.  !N'ow  at  last  I  have  done 
as  you  connselled  —  I  have  written  to  Oeoflfrey." 

"Did  yon  know  where  to  write?"  asked  Ninian,  in 
some  surprise. 

"I  imagine  my  husband  wonld  not  so  neglect  his 
wife  as  your  question  implies,"  she  answered,  haughtily. 
**He  is  abroad.  Our  correspondence  is  dangerous  — 
almost  impossible,  he  said,  but  he  will  send  at  intervals 
to  Jane  Sedley  for  tidings  of  me.  There  my  letter  will 
be  found.  It  explains  all.  I  must  teil  him  the  truth: 
God  forbid  I  should  deceive  him  too."  And  bitterly 
poor  Eachel  sighed. 

"Did  you  mention  me?" 

*<Nöt  by  name;  he  charged  me  never  to  mention 
names.  I  told  him  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed, 
and  how  you,  a  Mend  —  I  merely  said  'a  fiiend'  — 

7* 
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had  accidentally  discovered  the  truthy  wbich  I  thotighi 
it  shame  to  deny.  I  entreated  him  to  let  me  folkfw 
your  advice,  and  confess  all  to  my  coosin,  if  to  no  one 
eise.  Do  you  think,"  added  she,  tuming  to  Ninian,  witii 
the  pitiable,  helpless  doubt  which  sometimes  came  oyer 
her  —  "do  you  think  I  did  right,  and  that  he  will  foit- 
give  me?" 

''You  have  done  right,  and  a  good  and  kind  hna- 
band  would  see  no  need  for  pardon,  no  error,  —  on 
your  side  at  least,"  said  Ninian,  steadily. 

Bachers  anger  rose  a  moment,  as  it  ever  did  at  the 
faintest  shadow  cast  on  him  whom  she  thus  madly 
worshipped.  Poor  soul!  in  her  heart,  so  young  still, 
was  trembling  that  waming  which,  once  nnheeded,  has 
afterwards  pealed  knell-like  through  many  a  heavy  life- 
time  —  "Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols!" 

"I  know  you  mean  me  kindly,  Mr.  Greeme,  but  you 
must  not  speak  thus,  even  in  hints.  Nor  is  it  generous 
of  you,  when  my  secret  is  in  your  hands  —  when  I 
come  to  you,  as  now,  for  ad  vice,  help,  comfort" 

"Eachel!**  Deep,  manly,  and  tender  withal,  was  the 
compassion  in  Ninian's  eyes. 

"I  believe  you  —  I  trust  you;  if  you  had  been  bom 
my  brother,  I  could  not  trust  you  more.  Grod  bl^  yöti, 
and  reward  you!     And,  whatever  becomes  of  me  — " 

Her  Yoice  faltered,  ceased.  She  started  up  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  as  if  contemning  herseif. 

"Come,  I  want  some  amusement  —  exoitement. 
Let  me  go  and  play  among  the  girls,  if  they  will  have 
me.'* 

She  leffc  the  room;  and  Ninian,  after  some  sad  pon- 
derings  over  the  lot  which  always  seemed  to  involve 
him  in  the  strängest  passages  of  human  fate,  re-entered, 


>    "  ,     -  -  - 
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and  fonnd  her  the  centre  of  a  delighled  group.j'*';^'S}ie 
coold  be  80  agreeable  when  she  liked,"  asTime-oßsarr^; .:  , 
bat  ehe  rarely  oondescended  to  notice  any  one  sävö-  ;--' 
Edmund.  Howerer,  to-night  she  was  apparentiy  in  her 
gayest  mood  —  had  joined  in  their  new  game  of  acted 
charädes,  and  was  animating  them  with  such  life,  that 
tiie  Performances  of  Tinie  and  Edmund  in  paiticular 
became  positive  histrionio  studies. 

They  had  chosen  the  easy  word  "Falsehood,"  and 
after  creditably  indicating  the  two  syllables,  were  at 
Üieir  wits'  end  for  a  delineation  of  the  complete  word. 

"  Couldn't  we  do  a  real  scene  out  of  a  play?  Mrs. 
Armstrong  reads  plays  so  beautifally,  I  am  sure  she 
could  act  one,"  said  her  faithfui  and  devoted  young 
squire,  Edmund. 

Baohel  assented  at  once.  There  seemed  a  wayward- 
ness  about  her  that  took  refuge  in  any  excitement. 

"Come,  Geoflfrey,  we  will  do  what  we  read  together 
the  other  day  in  Milman's  play.  I  will  be  Bianca^  and 
you  shall  do  Fazio.  It  is  but  a  few  words;  do  you 
lemember  them?**- 

Edmund  did;  but  the  lines  very  nearly  went  out  of 
hi9  head,  when  Eachel  advanced  to  him  with  true  tra- 
gedy-aspect: 

"  Fazio ,  thou  hast  aeen  Aldabella  f  " 

And  Bianca  was  obliged  to  prompt  her  lord's  answer: 

»•Well, 
She  i«  no  basilisk  —  there*8  no  death  in  her  eyee.** 

There  was  a  faint  titter;  but  it  was  quelled  by  the 
next  tone  of  Bachers  voice,  so  low,  so  deep;  füll  of  that 
passion  wherein  the  tnie  aotress  mimics  life,  in  a  man- 
ner that  we  oftentimes  call  unreal,  because  not  one  in 
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a  .tho?iBCtnd*»  eveif  sees  or  feeLs  that  climax  o£  emotton 
dui  <Sf JWhicIi  tragedy  is  erolved: 

%  *    '  '^Ay,  Fazio,  bat  there  U;  and  more  than  death; 
A  death  beyond  the  grave  —  a  dcath  of  sin  — 
A  howling,  hideous,  and  etemal  death  — 
Death  the  flesh  ghrlnks  from.    No ,  thoa  most  not  B«e  her. 
Kay,  I*m  imperative  —  thoa*rt  mine,  and  shalt  not.** 

Here,  astounded  by  her  looks  and  gestures,  pocr 
young  Fazio  quite  forgot  his  pari  Eachel  pansed  a 
moment,  and  then,  as  if  the  Impulse  upon  her  weie  too 
strong  to  resist,  she  broke  out  into  a  speech  follöwing, 
when  Bianca  y  stung  by  her  husband's  taunts,  continiiieft; 

'*Take  heed  —  we  are  passionate.    Our  milk  of  love 
Doth  turn  to  wormwood,  and  that's  bitter  drinking.    •    •     • 
If  that  ye  cast  us  to  the  winds,  the  winds 
Will  give  US  their  unruly,  restless  nature; 
We  whirl,  and  whirl;  and  where  we  settle,  Fazio  s 
But  He  who  ruleth  the  mad  winds  can  know. 
If  ye  do  drive  the  love  out  of  my  sonl, 
That  is  its  motion ,  being,  and  its  life, 
There *11  be  a  conflict  stränge  and  horrible 
Among  all  fearful  and  ill-visaged  fiends 
For  the  blank  void;  and  their  mad  revel  there 
Will  make  me  —  oh  1  I  know  not  what  —  hate  thee !  '* 

"Heavens  and  earth!"  cried  worthy,  simple-BOuled, 
Professor  Eeay,  using  his  solc  adjuration,  which  might 
be  a  fond  memento  of  his  two  favourite  sciences,  astro- 
nomy  and  geology  —  "Heavens  and  earth!  Miss  O'Neil 
herseif  was  never  finer!" 

Now  they  all  knew,  that  if  there  ever  had  been  a 
bit  of  romance  in  the  Professor^s  life,  it  was  a  boyish 
passion  for  Miss  O'Neil  —  a  theatrical  adoration,  that 
in  its  wildest  moments  never  approached  nearer  to  its 
object  than  the  second  row  of  the  pit  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre.  But  it  invested  his  opinion  even  now  with  a 
sort  of  importance,  which  made  all  eyes  tum  cuiionsly- 
to  Eaohel  Armstrong. 
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She,  when  her  Ups  olosed  over  tbe  last  words,  had 
leanV  white  as  marble,  against  the  wall.  But'  there  was 
a  power  and  grandeur  about  her  whole  aspect  still.  The 
afflatos  of  genius  had  beeu  feit  by  her,  and  seen  in  her. 
It  was  something  like  the  dawning  of  a  destiny. 

"What  did  you  think  of  Mrs.  Armstrong?"  said 
Lindsay,  when,  all  strangers  dispersed,  and  some  of  the 
£unily  likewise,  she  and  !N'inian,  Tinie  and  Hope,  stood 
togetheir  in  the  darkened  room.  '^It  was  perfectly 
astonishing.     I  would  not  wonder  if,  some  day  — " 

''Hush!"  said  Ninian.  He,  more  than  any,  had  been 
startled  —  overwhelmed;  not,  like  the  rest,  by  one 
thought,  bat  many.  They  had  only  admired  the  glitter, 
beautiful  yet  awful,  of  the  J^mes;  he  had  seen  the 
Tolcano  beneath. 

"How  did  you  feel,  Hope,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs. 
Qr8Bme,  aftier  Tinie  had  exhausted  her  raptures.  '^Did 
you  admire  Mrs.  Armstrong?" 

"She  frightened  me,"  whispered  Hope.  "I  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before.  I  thought  to  myself,  ^What 
a  fearful  thing  to  be  hated  by  such  a  woman!'  Her  yery 
lock  would  kill  me." 

"Poor  wee  birdl"  said  Lindsay,  caressing  the  heäd 
which  leaned  against  her.  Ninian,  too,  tumed  round, 
half-smiling,  to  address  a  few  consoHng  words  to  the 
''foolish  little  creature,"  who  looked  quite  pale  with 
ezcitement. 

It  was  stränge  that,  with  all  his  sympathy,  warm 
and  true,  for  Eachel,  his  consciousness  of  the  critical 
podtion  in  which  she  stood,  and  his  admiration  for  her 
marvellous  powers,  the  last  thing  he  thought  of  before 
he  went  to  sleep  was  the  deUcate,  child>like  proüle  he 
had  seen  resting  against  lindsay's  breast 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Thebe  come  at  times  in  our  lif e  deep,  still  pauses ;  wfaan 
we  rest  upon  our  füll  content,  as  a  child  lies  down  on  the 
grass  of  a  meadow,  fearing  nothing,  desiring  nothing,  ceasing 
almost  to  think,  and  satisfied  only  to  feeL  One  of  these 
pauses  was  upon  Kinian  Graeme.  For  weeks  affcer  tfaat 
merry  birthday-night,  there  seemed  in  him  a  channed 
serenity  which  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  drcle  at  The 
Gbwans,  soothing  all  their  little  jarrings  —  for  they 
had  jarrings  at  times  —  what  large  family  has  not?  Tli 
stonn  of  rancorous  wits  ceased  to  fall  upon  poet  Ed- 
mund's  deyoted  head;  Eeuben  and  Charlie  forgot  to 
jangle,  and  the  twins  no  longer  sat  aloof,  in  their  sober 
good  sense,  scoming  Tinie's  harmless  vagaries.  Tinie 
herseif,  who,  from  a  vague  jealousy,  had  once  disliked 
and  even  ridiculed  Hope  Ansted,  now  Struck  up  with 
her  such  a  close  amity,  that  Ninian  chnstened  them 
"Helena  and  Hermia.''  Edmund  had  even  condescended 
to  address  a  sonnet  to  them,  as  "the  Eed  and  the  White 
Rose;"  but  there  bis  admiration  terminated.  When  once 
there  was  a  vague  revival  of  Tinie's  jest  respecting  bia 
probable  love-enthralment,  the  boy  indignantly  scouted 
the  idea  of  being  captivated  by  "such  a  baby." 

Besides,  he  was  saved  from  becoming  another 
example  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  "that 
many  think  themselves  in  love,  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
only  idle,"  by  being  at  this  time  engrossed  in  studies 
which  had  now  a  new  aim.     One  of  those  wild  projects 
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wbich  tronble  youth  —  nightmare  ^Euicies  of  honour  and 
fame,  often  bom  of  mere  vague  cravings  after  change  — 
had  yisited  Edmund  GrsBme;  and,  created  by  Eachel 
Annstrong's  pndse  of  everything  English,  had  shaped 
itself  into  one  intense  desire.  The  dream  of  the  boy^s 
existence  was  to  go  to  London. 

I^inian  first  heard  this  one  quiet  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  two  were  alone.  lindsay  had  gone  to  bed, 
slightly  complaining  of  iUness  —  she  was  always  delicate, 
80  her  retirement  was  nothing  remarkable.  The  rest  of 
the  family  were  in  the  garden,  all  but  Hope,  who  sat 
np-Btairs,  and  Edmund,  who  kept  bis  brother  Company. 
It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  two  together,  half- 
sitting,  half-lounging  by  the  open  window,  Edmund  with 
bis  head  on  Kinian's  Shoulder;  for,  from  ihe  great  differ- 
ence  in  age,  their  afifection  was  more  demonstrative  than 
is  usually  seen  between  brothers;  and  Ninian  often 
petted  and  caressed  the  boy  in  quitä  a  fatherly  way. 
There  was  an  almost  motherly  feeling,  too,  in  the  pride 
he  took  in  Edmund's  talents,  nay,  even  in  bis  beauty, 
asy  leaning  back  with  bis  arm  round  his»young  brothei^B 
neck,  he  pulled  the  thick  curls  one  by  one.  A  sudden 
iiK>tion  —  a  slight  dropping  of  the  band,  was  the  only 
sign  he  gave  of  the  pain  he  feit  when  startled  by  the 
declaration  of  the  boy's  wild  scheme. 

"So,  Edmund,"  he  said  at  length,  "you  want  to  go 
and  leare  me?  Is  home  uncomfortable  to  you?  Do  I 
restrain  you  in  any  way?" 

Edmund's  fervent  denial  burst  forth  as  bis  feelings 
prompted,  but  still  "he  wanted  to  begin  the  world." 

"I  had  thought  of  that.  It  was  my  intention  you 
shoold  join  me  in  my  office-work  the  day  you  were 
nineteen  —  not  long  £rom  this." 


\ 
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Edmund  muttered  the  proverfoial  phiase  aboul 
"dradgery  of  a  desk." 

'^Tet  at  that  desk  I  have  laboured  and  nrnflt  laboor 
all  my  life.  Onoe,  I  too  thongbt  it  hard:  I  do  not  aoir. 
And  you  would  haye  less  to  contend  with  than  I,  being 
placed  not  with  strangers,  bnt  with  your  brother.  Ngt 
would  I  restrict  your  favourite  pursuits.  Your  eduoation 
haa  hitherto  been  continued  with  a  yiew  to  my  seeing 
my  boy  Edmund  a  great  man  one  day." 

The  younger  brother  hung  bis  head  with  a  contrite 
look;  but  did  not  retract  bis  words. 

"Have  you  any  fixed  purpose?  "What  do  you  want  to 
go  to  London  for?" 

**To  be  —  what  you  said  you  hoped  I  should  be. 
And  Mrs.  Armstrong  prophesied  so  too.  I  wish  to  beoome 
an  author,.  and  write  a  play." 

This  daring  flight  made  Ninian  smile,  but  it  was 
rather  a  sorrowful  smile,  too.  It  grieved  bim  to  see 
one  of  bis  young  birds  leaving  the  nest.   He  hinted  thick 

"Yet  we  must  all  leave  it  some  time  or  other," 
answered  Edmund;  "or  eise"  —  and  he  blushed  before^- 
hand  at  a  speech  which  he  would  never  have  ventured 
except  in  bis  present  chafed  mood  —  "or  eise  it  may 
be  with  US  as  with  the  young  birds  that  stay  bebilid  — 
we  may  be  pushed  out." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Ninian,  quietly:  though 
bis  colour  rose. 

"That  —  that"  —  and  the  boy  hesitated;  but 
Ninian's  truth-compelling  eye  was  upon  bim.  "We 
may  not  always  have  a  home  with  our  brother;  h^  may 
marry." 

"Did  Mrs.  Armstrong  put  that  into  your  mmd,  too, 
my  boy?" 
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^No:    bat    many    others    haye.     Nothing    is    more 

"Nothing  is  more  imlikely!*'  The  firm  voice 
indioated  that  Mr.  Grseme  wished  to  cease  the  subject. 
A  year  ago  he  would  have  tumed  such  a  possibility  into 
a  merry  jest,  but  somehow  he  could  not  now;  perhaps 
becanse  he  had  lately  seen  so  much  of  the  reality  of 
these  things  in  the  cases  of  Eachel  and  of  John  Forsyth. 
He  sat  thoughtfiil  awhile,  and  then  said: 

"I  will  teil  you  what  we  will  do,  Edmund.  Stay 
with  US  a  few  months  longer,  until  the  session  is  ended; 
then,  if  you  like,  you  shall  go  for  a  year  to  either  of  the 
London  Colleges/' 

"I  did.  not  mean  that,  my  kind,  good  brother!  I 
meant  to  go  on  my  own  resources:  to  fight  my  own 
way,  eam  my  own  bread,  and  be  independenf 

"Ah!  my  boy,  at  your  age,  to  be  *independent'  in 
London,  means  to  starre.  We  must  not  tMnk  of  such  a 
thing  while  I  can  manage  it  differently.'' 

"But  then  what  would  it  cost?  Not  much,  I  hope," 
said  Edmund,  driven  by  bis  earnestness  to  yiew  the 
matter  in  a  f ar  more  worldly  light  than  he  usually  oon- 
descended  to  regard  anything.  "I  would  live  in  a 
garret  —  all  poets  do  so  at  first>  I  think.  I  should  want 
very  little  food;  I  never  do  when  I  am  writing.  And 
then,  when  I  had  sold  my  play  and  got  it  acted,  I  should 
be  so  lieh  —  so  happy." 

So  cried  the  boy»  in  tiiat  delirium  of  aspiration  which 
genius  of  bis  kind  —  the  most  sensitive  and  brilliant, 
though  not  the  greatest  —  almost  always  experiences  in 
youth. «  His  brother  smiled,  but  rather  absently,  as  if  he 
had  been  thinking  of  sömething  eise.  And  when, 
touched  by  so  much  kindness,  and  moyed  to  confidence 
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of  speech  by  the  darknesSy  Edmnnd  opened  üie  food- 
gates  of  bis  heart,  and  poured  out  all  its  hopes,  resolv^ 
and  desires,  still  Ninian's  voice,  though  always  enooorar 
gmg  and  pleasant  in  tone,  sounded  rarer  and  rarer.  Hie  was 
thinking  much. 

They  heard  the  girls'  voices  up  the  avenae. 

'^  Edmund/'  said  Ninian,  suddenly,  "I  have  one  üung 
to  beg  of  you.  Do  not  let  the  rest  of  the  children  ever 
hear  you  speak  as  you  did  to-n^ht." 

"About  my  going  away?     Not  if  you  desire  ii" 

"No:  but  about  —  the  possible  change  you  alluded 
to.  I  teil  you,  it  is  impossible.  I  knew  that  £rom  the 
time  our  father  died,  and  so  have  never  thought 
about  it." 

"About  taking  a  wife  do  you  mean,  brother?" 

"Hush!  nonsense!  Don't  let  the  girls  hear.  Here  I 
am,  the  Head  of  a  Eamily,  and  here  are  my  six  bauns. 
Come,  Edmund,  let  us  go  and  meet  them.'' 

He  stepped  out  of  the  window,  and  soon  bis  eheerful 
voiee  was  heard  along  the  alleys  of  the  garden.  He 
walked,  with  Tinie  hanging  on  one  arm,  and  Charlie 
pulling  at  the  other:  the  inseparable  twins,  Esther  and 
Ruth,  forming  the  convoy  behind.  They  all  seemed  to 
make  more  fuss  over  bim  than  usual,  since  this  was  the 
last  Sunday  they  would  be  at  The  Gk)wans  for  some 
weeks.  For  the  hundredth  time  in  bis  lifo,  Ninian 
Grfleme  had  illustrated  the  adage  of  "Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way."  That  very  day  he  had  put  in 
liindsay's  hands  a  purse  füll  enough  to  take  the  whole 
party  to  the  shores  of  Clyde.  So  within  two  days  üiey 
were  all  to  be  despatched,  leaving  the  master  of  The 
Gowans  to  enjoy  its  solitude. 

"But  you  will  run  over  and  see  us  sometimes,  or  tVL 
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not  go  at  all,''  Said  Tinie,  with  an  affeciionate  poui 
And  Hope  Ansted,  who  seemed  to  love  IN'iman,  and  to  testify 
her  love,  as  much  as  any  of  bis  sisters,  echoed  the  same 
yaloroas  determination,  reinforced  by  the  mute  pleading 
of  her  eyes.  Whereupon  her  guardian  said  that  he  might 
come,  and  yowed  to  himself  that  he  would,  even 
thongh  he  were  to  work  night  and  day  in  order  to 
compass  it. 

They  all  sat  up  quite  late  that  Sunday  night  talking 
of  the  blue  Clyde,  the  shadowy  giant-peaks  of  Arran,  the 
Holy  Loch,  and  the  purple  Argyle  hills;  planning 
pleasures  aU  bat  impossible  to  realise  in  this  dull  work- 
arday  world. 

But  r komme  propose^  et  Dieu  dispose  —  we  never 
tire  of  the  motte;  so  true,  so  universal,  echoed  solemnly 
by  the  eyents  of  each  year  —  each  day.  Before  the 
&mily  conld  leaye,  Miss  Graeme's  illness  increased  upon 
her,  and  at  last  was  found  to  be  that  horror  of  horrors  in 
a  large  household  —  an  infectioiis  feyer.  Great  was 
the  Borrow  and  constemation;  bat  IN'inian's  decision 
mied  alL 

**The  obildren  must  go  —  and  go  at  once,"  said  he, 
feeling  that,  humanly  speaking,  the  liyes  of  the  little 
flock  were  in  bis  band.  And  though  Tinie  rebelled,  and 
Esther  and  Eath  came  hand-in-hand,  with  the  rare  tears 
yicdble  in  their  eyes,  to  entreat  they  might  stay  and 
narse  Our  Sister,  still  IN'inian  was  firm. 

''I  will  fetch  a  nurse;  she,  and  Katie  and  I,  will  be 
sofficient  to  watch  oyer  poor  lindsay,''  said  he  to 
Beuben,  the  only  ''man  of  sense''  left  among  the 
brothers,  for  Charlie  was  fidghtened  out  of  bis  wits,  and 
the  gentle,  tender-hearted  Edmund  was  in  agonies  of 
gnef.     ''They  must  all  start  to-day,  as  we  planned:  you 
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had  better  manage  it  during  my  absenoe  in  town.     I 
will  send  back  word  that  they  must  go." 

Ninian's  '^musV'  so  seldom  used,  was,  when  nsed,  as 
authoritatiye  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
On  bis  retum,  be  found  bis  bousebold  were  all  dispersed. 
A  great  cbange  it  seemed;  be  almost  regretted  not 
baving  said  good-by  to  tbem,  especially  to  Hope,  whom 
be  bad  scarcely  seen  fof  two  days.  He  remembered, 
witb  a  vague  pain,  tbat  sbe  was  tbe  only  one  wbo  bad 
not  come  and  begged  to  stay  bebind:  but  tben  sbe  was 
not  of  tbe  family,  and  conld  not  be  expected  to  feel  as 
Lindsay's  own  Bisters  did. 

He  soon  forgot  all  tbis  in  tbe  alann  of  tbe  moment; 
in  tbinking  of  ber  danger  wbo  bad,been  bis  guide  and 
companion  so  many  years  —  sbe  to  wbom  be  was  him- 
self  so  dear  —  tbe  dearest  one  now  living.  He  knew 
and  feit  tbis  more  tban  ever  now  —  tbat  of  all  bis 
brotbers  and  sisters,  nay,  of  every  bnman  being,  tbere 
was  none  wbo  loved  bim  like  poor  Lindsay.  He  stood 
outside  ber  door  and  Hstened  to  ber  ravings,  wben, 
fancying  berself  a  girl  once  more,  sbe  talked  of  cir- 
cumstances  now  long  past,  and  known  to  none  but  bim. 
Tbere  be  stayed,  until  be  could  bear  it  no  longer,  bat 
rusbed  out  into  tbe  garden;  Walking  up  and  down  untQ 
tbe  damp  evening  mist  began  to  fall. 

Tbere  was  a  ligbt  in  tbe  parlour.  He  tbougbt  it 
stränge  —  tbat  is,  if  be  tbougbt  at  all  about  it  —  and 
went  in.  Tbe  tea  was  laid;  and  at  tbe  table,  looking 
sorrowful,  yet  sweet  and  very  calm,  sat  Hope  Ansted. 

Sbe  came  forward  contritely.  "I  bope  you  are  not 
angry,  Mr.  Graeme?     I  —  I  could  not  go,  indeed!" 

He  was  so  astonisbed,  tbat  at  first  be  made  no 
answer.    His  next  impulse  was  to  matcb  ber  up  bimself 
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and  cazry  her  away  &om  the  reach  of  infection.  His 
third,  and  most  reasonable  one,  was  to  pause  and  remon- 
stiate  with  her. 

''Ghildy  childy  what  have  yon  done?  It  is  useless; 
you  must  go,  and  this  yery  night/' 

Then,  seeing  that  she  made  no  Opposition,  except  in 
the  mute  pleading  of  her  sorrowful  look,  he  began  to 
think  how  grievously  he  had  misjudged  this  girl.  Quiet 
as  her  nature.  seemed,  what  heroism  of  ajSection  there 
must  he  in  its  depths  to  induce  her  to  act  as  she  had 
done!  His  heart  melted  with  tendemess,  even  reverenoe, 
as  he  Said,  genÜy: 

"Dear  Hope,  why  did  you  do  this?"' 

^Because  —  I  could  not  help  ii  Ah!  do  forgive 
meP 

"Foi^ve  you?" 

^Tes;  for  telling  Eeuben  that  though  you  ordered 
the  others,  you  were  not  my  brother,  and  had  no  right 
OYer  me.  Otherwise,  he  would  not  have  let  me  stay; 
and  then  I  should  have  been  so  very,  very  miserable." 

"Poor  little  thing  —  poor  loving  little  thing,"  said 
Ninian,  laying  his  hand  on  her  long  curls.  He  was 
deeply  touched  —  more  than  Hope  had  ever  seen  him. 
Bhe  drew  his  hand  to  her  Shoulder,  and  leaned  her 
cheek  upon  it,  in  a  daughter-like  way,  or  as  ^nie  did. 

"Then  you  will  not  let  me  stay  —  to  be  useful  to 
you,  and  to  nurse  dear  lindsay?" 

"But,  my  child,  do  you  Imow  the  risk  you  run?  If 
it  is  such  that  I  will  not  expose  my  own  sisters  to  it, 
bow  can  I  expose  you?     I  must  not,  indeed." 

"I  do  not  think  that  reasoning  holds  good.  Tinie, 
and  Esther,  and  Euth  have  all  got  ties  in  the  world  — 
I  haye  no  one  belonging  to  me  -^  at  least,  as  good  as 
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none.    If  I  took  the  feyer  aad  died,  you  know  xt  wonld 
not  signify.     I  should  not  be  nuased." 

She  Said  this  with  a  sorrowM  simplicily  fhat  went 
to  Ninian's  heart  He  was  aboat  to  answer  —  irith  an 
emotion  stränge  to  him  —  thalt  there  indeed  wonld  be 
sorely  missed  the  Image  of  bis  lovely,  winning  papü, 
wbo  crept  in  closer  every  day;  bnt  the  yery  poMibilify 
Struck  him  with  intense  pain.  And  to  it  was  addfid 
some  other  inexplicable  restraint,  so  that  the  thougfat 
died  unuttered.  He  only  said  in  a  qniet  way,  "Ton 
must  not  think  so,  Hope/'  pressed  her  band  kiiidlyi  let 
it  gOf  and  sat  down. 

She  took  her  place  at  the  table,  and  began  to  poor 
out  tea  —  in  a  timid,  trembling  £sishion,  for  it  was  tiie 
first  time  she  had  eyer  done  so.  Once  or  twice  Niman 
said  resolutely  to  himself,  "To-morrow  she  shall  go;"  yet 
it  was  pleasant  and  comforting  to  have  her  sitting  ftere 
to-night,  instead  of  being  left  alone  in  bis  anziety. 
They  talked  of  lindsay,  and  Hope  told  bim,  in  her 
simple-worded  style,  what  the  doctor  said  —  what  tfae 
nurse  thought;  —  until  she  contrived  to  leave  a  hopefol 
impression  on  bis  mind.  His  tea-table  still  seemed 
pleasant,  and  not  lonely;  until  he  paused  to  remember 
that  though  the  children  were  all  away,  yet  he  scaicely 
missed  them.  And  immediately  some  words  of  Edmond'B 
on  the  Sunday  night  came  back  painfiilly.  Was  if^ 
could  it  be  possible,  that  in  future  time  some  one,  a&y 
one  —  he  still  sedulously  kept  his  mind  to  generalities  — 
might  come  and  take  in  his  heart  a  nearer  place  than  they? 

When  tea  was  over,  Hope  rose.  "I  shall  not  see 
you  again  to-night,  Mr.  Graeme;  I  am  going  to  lindsay." 

''Good  Heayen!"  cried  he,  brought  back  to  the  sense 
of  all  she  was  doing  for  bis  sister.     ''Do  you  tfaifik^ 
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cbildy  I  will  Buffer  you?     Suppose  yon  should  take  the 
infection?? 

^'It  is  too  late  now,**  she  answered  —  and  something 
of  tha  finnness  wbich  the  most  yielding  of  women  haye 
when  their  affections  are  concemed,  came  into  her  man- 
ner.  ''It  is  no  use  talking,  Mr.  GrsBme.  If  I  am  to 
catch  the  feyer,  I  have  caught  it  already;  for  I  have 
heen  withher  both  night  and  day.  And  no  one  shall  take  me 
away  firom  my  dear  lindsay,  whatever  be  the  consequence/' 

So  saying,  she  quietly  walked  out  of  the  room. 

For  days  and  days  she  and  Ninian  met  at  their  brief 
eyening  meal,  talking  sometimes  in  agonised  suspense, 
sometimes  in  fiaint  hope,  according  to  the  tidings  Hope 
brooght  £rom  the  sick  Chamber.  She  spoke  in  grave, 
womanly  fashion;  she  seemed  to  haye  grown  years  older 
through  thiB  time  of  trouble,  aud  beneath  tiie  respon- 
sibility  which  she  had  taken  upon  herseif.  Ninian 
ceased  eyen  to  treat  her  as  a  child,  and  talked  with  her 
seriooslyy  trustingly,  about  all  things  that  concemed  the 
stricken  household.  He  owned  to  himself  the  while, 
that  though  she  had  not  Tinie^s  liyeliness  or  brilliant 
powersy  yet  there  was  a  simple  wisdom  in  all  she  did, 
that  made  him  trust  her  more  than  he  had  eyer  done 
hia  pet  sister. 

So  they  passed  the  time,  meeting  but  once  a  day; 
except  when,  each  moming,  Ninian  came  to  poor  Lind- 
say's  door,  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter.  He  re- 
sisted  not  the  prohibition,  for  bis  life  was  not  bis  own, 
bat  belonged  to  those  unto  whom  he  had  deyoted  it 
Thos,  he  was  content,  ere  he  left  each  day,  merely  to 
meet  Hope  on  the  landing  —  she  would  not  let  him  ap- 
proach  nearer  —  and  receiye  tcom  her  the  critical  tidings. 

'^You  would  not  deceiye  me,  child?''  said  he  sonie- 
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tiiiies,  when  bis  aimety  was  insuppoitable.  ''You  will 
pTomise,  that  if  anything  goes  wroQg,  I  shallsee  my 
sister?"  And  Hope,  to  soothe  bim,  would  take  upon 
berself  a  womanly  strengtb,  quite  difPerent  to  ber  former 
girlisb  Submission;  telling  bim  bow  wrong  be  was  to 
make  bimself  so'wretcbed,  wben  tbere  was  bope  for  lindsay, 
since  ber  fever  bad  been  of  a  far  less  dangerons  cbaracter 
tbanwas  at'first  feared,  and  sbe  would  soon  be  recovering. 

At  last  tbe  news  came  tbat  all  danger  bad  passed, 
and  Our  Sister  would  soon  be  berself  again.  ''But  yon 
must  not  see  ber  yet  —  indeed  you  must  not.  It  is  a 
terrible  tbing  —  fever;  we  must  keep  you  safe,  Mr. 
Graeme,"  cried  Hope  speaking  excitedly  and  burriedly. 

!N^inian  looked  alarmed.  ''But  wbat  is  tbe  matter 
witb  you?*'  Said  be,  approacbing,  as  sbe  leaned  over  tbe 
balustrade  to  speak  witb  bim.  "Your  eyes  are  glittering, 
your  ebeeks  flusbed." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  could  not  sleep  last  nigbt,  for  joy  I 
tbink.  !N'ever  mind,  it  is  no  matter.  We  must  all  be 
very  merry  now." 

And  sbe  laugbed,  poor  cbild,  in  a  way  tbat  made 
Ninian  start.  "Give  me  your  band,"  be  said,  burriedly. 
"fLet  me  feel  your  pulse." 

"No,  no,  you  must  not  toucb  me,  you  must  not  come 
near  me,"  sbe  cried,  drawing  berself  backward  from  bim. 
"Go  away,  go  away!  Good-by!"  Sbe  escaped  back  into 
lindsa/s  room,  and  sbut  tbe  door. 

It  was  indeed  a  long  good-by.  Sbe  was  missing  ot 
tea  tbat  nigbt,  beii^  exbausted  witb  watcbing,  tbe 
servant  said.  !N'ext  moming  Ninian  was  at  tbe  staircase 
—  tbeir  sorrgwfol  trysting-place  —  but  Hope  did  not 
appear.  At  nigbt  ber  sbnll  ravings  were  tbe  first  sound 
tbat  met  bis  agonised  ear;  —  sbe  also  bad  taken  tbe  fever. 
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CHAPTER  Ym 

LnfDSAY  recoyered  fast,  but  for  a  long  time  her 
Mthfiil  young  nurse  hovered  on  the  vei^  of  death. 
On  Hope,  as  on  many  who  have  caught  infection  £rom 
their  self-devotion  to  others,  the  fever  seemed  to  have 
sdzed  with  tenfold  violence.  There  was  but  a  hair's- 
bieadth,  the  physician  said,  between  this  fiail  young  life 
and  etemity.  Then,  in  his  agony  of  fear,  even  remorse, 
as  though  he  had  been  the  cause  of  all,  !N'inian  found 
oot  how  olosely  round  his  heart  had  twined  ''that  child,'' 
as  he  called  her  stilL  In  what  sense  he  loved  her, 
whether  as  a  child  or  as  a  woman,  he  never  paused  to 
Üiink;  but  that  he-  did  love  her  more  intensely  than  he 
had  ever  dreamed,  was  most  true.  He  knew  it,  because 
he  feit  that  her  life  was  as  his  life,  and  that  her  death, 
or  the  very  contemplation  of  such  horror,  would  make 
tfae  World  so  black  that  he  dared  not  look  upon  it 

Still,  he  caUed  her  "the  child,"  and  "my  chüd,"  nor 
made  any  secret  of  the  wretched  anxiety  which  con- 
somed  him:  the  reserve  of  passionate  love  had  not  yet 
come.  He  never  tried  to  hide  from  lindsay  what  he 
soffered;  nor  abstained  from  haunting  Hope's  door,  as  he 
had  before  haunted  his  sister's.  But  when,  after  the 
ctisis,  the  flrst  glimmer  of  hope  came  —  when,  listening 
through  the  open  door,  he  heard  one  faint  tone  of  her 
natural  voice,  and  not  those  fnghtful  ravings  —  the  re- 
Yolsion  of  feeling  was  such  that  at  last  it  taught  him 
concealment 
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He'  spoke  not  a  word  —  he  could  not  speak;  bot 
walked  down-stairs,  and  out  of  the  hoase.  There,  in  the 
darkness  —  for  it  was  so  far  in  the  night  s^  to  be  nigh 
upon  dawn  —  he  stood  irnder  the  starlight,  hearing  the 
rustle  of  the  trees.  His  throat  swelled  —  bis  heart 
seemed  bursting.  With  a  stroi^  gush  of  passion  —  the 
strengest  his  life  had  ever  known  —  he  threw  himself 
on  the  earth,  and  among  the  damp,  dewy  gtass,  ^11 
more  than  one  tear,  wning  from  his  manly  eyes. 

Long  time  he  lay,  watching  the  little  stream  of  light 
from  the  one  window  in  the  gloomy  house  —  watching; 
and  feeling  that  he  could  not  go  to  rest;  he  could  only 
sit  there,  forgetting  everything  on  earth,  except  that 
"the  child's**  life  was  saved. 

Lindsay  was  quite  well,  and  had  resumed  her  hottsep 
hold  duties,  ere  poor  little  Hope  was  able  to  quit  her 
Chamber.  When,  at  last,  she  was  moved  into  Miss 
GrsBme's  dressing-room,  and  Ninian  saw  her  for  the  first 
time,  he  marvelled  to  perceiye  how  illness  had  ohanged 
her,  bringing  into  her  young  face  a  womanly  expression 
—  a  thoughtfulness  which  had  never  been  there  before. 
Over  the  stillness  of  her  beauty  flitted  shadows  of  the 
awakening  heart. 

I^inian  had  thought,  and  Lindsay  too,  that  his  first 
impulse  would  be  to  embrace  his  pet,  his  pupil,  his 
darling  child,  restored  as  it  were  from  the  grave.  Even 
Hope  seemed  to  expect  it,  for,  smiling,  she  half-lifted 
her  feeble  head  to  meet  the  kiss  she  had  so  often  shared 
with  Tinie;  and  not  receiving  it,  had  looked  disappointed 
a  moment,  until  she  saw  how  much  Ninian  was  moved. 

"Lideed,  Mr.  Greeme,  I  am  not  worth  your  caring  for 
me  so  much  —  you  and  Lindsay,**  the  poor  child  said, 
fointly.      "What  trouble  I  must  have  given  you!      It 
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eeemed  almost  like  being  punislied  for  disobeying  yon, 
and  not  going  away  with  the  others.*' 

"I  wißh  you  had  —  I  wish  you  Ipiad!*'  mnrmnred 
Ifinian. 

"I  don't,  though!"  And  she-  looked  up  at  Lindsay, 
who  Btood  on  the  other  aide  of  her  sofa.  "I  think, 
pntting  all  things  together,  I  have  never  been  so.happy 
in  all  my  life.** 

It  might  be  true.  Sickness  is  very  often  restful  and 
sweet;  and  trouble  that  awakens  or  draws  together  affec- 
tion,  is  Bcarcely  trouble  at  all. 

"That  is  rather  hard,  my  love,"  said  lindsay,  in 
playfdl  reproach.  .  "To  have  feit  happy,  when  Ninian 
^d  I,  not  to  speak  of  the  poor  children  away,  have 
been  all  breaking  oui*  hearts  for  you!" 

''Breaking  your  hearts?  Ah,  then,  TU  soon  get  well, 
and  piece  them  together!"  Hope  answered  in  the  same 
li^t  strain  —  there  seemed  such  brightness  let  in  upon 
her  life.  "I  must  —  I  must  get  well,  that  we  may  all 
go  to  the  Olyde,  as  Mr.  Graeme  says.  If  I  cotild  only 
come  down  stairs  now." 

"Foolish  child!  when  you  cannot  even  stand." 

But  the  sickly  longing  for  chai^e  would  not  be  re- 
strained.  So  the  next  day  it  was  agreed  that  she  should 
be  taken  to  the  quietest  room  in  the  house  —  Ninian's 
study.  He  spent  an  hour  or  two  Clearing  its  dusty 
shelves,  and  making  it  pretty  for  the  poor  invalides  eyes. 
And,  though  he  was  not  much  given  to  fanciful  tastes, 
or  bits  of  sentimentalism  in  the  floral  Hne,  he  even  took 
the  trouble  to  arrange  flowers  among  the  worm-eaten 
bookeases.  Nay,  he  actually  paused  to  admire  them,  — 
the  white  jasmines  leanii^  their  bonnie  heads  against 
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ihe  law'books;  like  the  delicate  litÜe  creatuie  that  was 
about  to  be  domiciled  in  bis  dusty  old  stady. 

He  went  at  length  to  ciury  her  down  staiis.  That 
was  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  plan;  Hope  had  even 
made  an  attempt  to  clap  her  hands  in  Tinie's  fashion, 
when  lindsay  proposed  it,  though  she  afterwards  le- 
collected  herseif,  coloured  slightly,  and  was  afraid  it  was 
troubHng  Mr.  Grseme  too  much. 

But  ÜS'inian  looked  so  pleased  to  see  her  childish 
delight,  and  told  her  gaily,  "that  he  would  carry  her 
from  thence  to  Constantinople,  if  it  would  do  her  any 
good.  Besides,  she  was  such  a  little  light  creature  — 
a  mere  feather  to  a  great  powerful  man  like  bim/'  And 
for  once  in  bis  life,  Ninian  looked  with  some  little  pride 
at  the  reflection  of  bis  fine  manly  person  in  the  mirror.  * 

"Vm  streng,  if  Tm  no  bonnie,"  sdd  he,  laughing. 
"Tou  are  not  a&aid  to  trust  me  with  your  valuable  little 
seif,  Hope?  You  know  I'm  only  going  down  stairs  — 
not  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  —  you  remember  that 
story  we  once  read  of  the  German  princess  being  carried 
up  a  hill  by  —  by  — '*  He  broke  off  in  his  sentence, 
but  Hope  finished  it  merrily. 

"By  her  lover  —  was  it  not?  And  he  died  on  the 
top,  poor  fellow!  Truly  I  am  glad  the  joumey  is  only 
down  stairs,  for  I  should  not  Hke  to  kill  my  kind  guardian 
as  she  killed  her  lover." 

Ninian  was  silent. 

"I  have  not  vexed  you,  have  I,  with  tuming  your 
pet  story  into  a  jest?"  continued  Hope,  anxiously.  "You 
know  I  am  not  clever  like  Tinie,  but  I  always  admiie 
whatever  you  teU  me  to  admire." 

He  patted  her  on  the  head  —  called  her  a  good 
child,  and  lifted  her  in  his  streng  arms.    But  as  he  held 
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her  there,  poor  litüe  trembling  thing!  close  to  his  breast, 
ihe  German  ßtory  entered  his  mmd  —  strangely  — 
wildly.  A  dizziness  came  over  him,  he  even  sta^ered. 
Hope  faintly  screamed. 

"Don't  be  fiightened,  my  child  —  my  darling!"  said 
he.  The  words  —  words  that  he  had  never  used  be- 
fore,  not  even  to  Tinie,  burst  from  him  unawares;  he 
was  scarcely  conscioas  of  them,  tili  afterwards.  And  to 
Hope,  from  the  great  difference  between  her  years  and 
hisy  they  seemed  qidte  natural. 

"Never  mind  me  —  I  feel  quite  safe  —  only  I  am 
so  foolish/'  she  murmured,  hiding  her  face  so  as  not  to 
see  the  ''grim  descent/'  There  was  a  curl  of  her  hair 
trembling  outside  her  shawl;  with  an  impulBe  impossible 
to  resist  Kinian  pressed  his  lips  upon  it  Kone  saw  the 
action  —  Hope  never  knew  it;  but  it  betrayed  the  truth. 
It  was  a  kiss  —  the  last  of  calm  affection,  the  first  of 
passionate  love.  He  knew  now  that  the  Creatore  he  held 
in  his  armSy  dear  as  his  life,  was  to  him  the  woman  and 
not  the  child. 

He  laid  her  down  —  she  leaned  on  Lindsay's  breast, 
pale  with  exhaustion.  But  he  dared  not  look  at  her,  or 
Bpeak  to  her.  He  muttered  something  about  leaving 
"üie  child"  to  rest  —  went  out  of  the  room,  and  was 
not  Seen  for  hours. 

Wom'en,  and  especially  youi^  women,  either  believe 
fidsely  or  judge  harshly  of  men,  in  one  thing.  You, 
yoimg  loving  creature,  who  dream  of  your  lover  by  night 
and  by  day  —  you  fancy  that  he  does  the  same  of  you? 
He  does  not  —  he  cannot;  nor  is  it  right  he  should. 
One  hour,  perhaps,  your  presence  has  captivated  him, 
snbdued  him  even  to  weakness;  the  next  h€  will  be  in 
tiie  World,  working  his  way  as  a  man  among  men,  for- 
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gettmg  for  the  tuue  being  your  yery  existence..  PoasiUy 
if  yon  saw  bim,  bis  outer  seif,  bard  and  stem,  —  «o 
different  to  tbe  seif  you  know*  —  would  strike  you  with 
pain.  Or  eise,  bis  inner  and  diviner  seif,  bigber  Üian 
you  can  dream  of,  would  tum  coldly  from  your  iniignifi' 
cant  love.  Yet  all  this  must  be:  you  bave  no  ligbt  to 
murmur.  You  cannot  rule  a  man's  soul  —  no  woman 
ever  did  —  except  by  holding  unwortby  sway  .over  nn- 
wortby  passions.  Be  content  if  you  lie  in  bis  beart,  as 
tbat  beart  lies  in  bis  bosom  —  deep  and  calm,  its 
beatings  unseen,  uncounted,  oftentimes  unfelt;  bat  still 
giving  life  to  bis  wbole  being. 

Tbus,  Ninian  Grseme,  tbe  same  day,  tbe  same  bour 
tbat  bis  delirium  came  upon  bim  —  for  at  all  ages  and 
under  all  circumstances  love's  wakening  is  ever  a  delirium 
—  went  as  usual  to  bis  office  and  worked.  Once  or 
twice  tbere  seemed  to  come  flasbing  round  bim  an  inez- 
pressible  ligbt  and  joy.  He  feit  on  bis  lips  tbe  toucb 
of  tbe  soft,  soft  curl;  wbile  evermore  bis  beart  sang  to 
itself  tbe  woifds  "my  darling." 

But  still  be  kept  working  on.  Truly,  be  bad  in  bim 
tbe  most  royal  power  a  man  can  baye  —  rule  over  bis 
own  souL 

He  cbanced  to  baye  many  yisitors  in  bis  office  to- 
day;  among  tbe  rest,  one  wbo,  bad  be  been  in  a  less 
joyous  frame  of  mind,  would  bardly  bave  been  welcome. 
But  be  was  in  a  mood  to  bave  feit  kindly  towarda  bis 
greatest  enemy;  be  certainly  did  so  towards  a  man  wbom 
he  hdA  no  real  cause  to  dislike  —  Mr.  Ulverston. 

''Wbat,  back  again  in  Edinburgh?''  sdd  be,  wben 
tbat  gentleman  made  bis  appearance.  ''I  tbougbt  you 
were  going  ^abroad." 

''So  I  was,  or  intended  to  baye  gone  tbis  long  time. 
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bot  somehow,  I  keep  on  paying  a  certain  nameless  road 
•—  it  is  my  way,"  answered  the  young  man.  "But  I 
hare  «ome  eccciiBe  —  business.  I  am  snre  that  con- 
feimded  fortone  of  mine  has  given  me  trouble  enougb  in 
a  year  and  a  half.'' 

**I  thooght/'  said  Ninian,  in  some  suprise,  "that  you 
had  had  it  all  yoiir  life  —  that  you  were  one  of  those 
luoky  fellows  *bom  to  greatness/  as  Malvolio  says." 

"In  a  measure,  certainly;"  and  he  looked  slightly 
oonftified,  as  proud  men  do  who  haye  made  an  unpleasant 
sUp  of  the  tongue.  "However,  1  was  not  bom  to  the 
Ulveraton  greatness,  but  had  it  thrust  upon  me!  I  wish 
Bomeümes,  my  old  uncle  had  cut  me  off  with  a  Shilling, 
instead  of  leaying  me  a  fortune  and  a  name/''  he 
muttered. 

But  Ninian  had  not  heard;  he  was  answering  a 
message  at  the  door,  "Say,  if  she  can  wait  in  town  an 
hour  or  two,  well;  if  not,  I  will  be  at  Musselbui^h  to- 
morrow." 

"So  you  still  keep  up  your  joumeys  to  that  redoubt- 
able  place,  Musselburgh?  I  begin  to  think  there  is  some 
reaaon  for  it.  Has  our  young  friend  Forsyth  any 
Bifiters?" 

"No,"  said  Niniim  shortly.  Mr.  Ulverston  shru^ed 
his  Shoulders  and  began  talking  of  something  eise;  bis 
disposition  seemed  so  pliable,  that  he  eould  bend  himself 
to  any  one's  humour.  But  Kinian's  was  almost  beyond 
him,  for  in  truth.the  young  man  was  yeiy  busy,  and 
Mr.  ülverston's  conversaJtdon,  however  brilliant,  was  con- 
giderably  hindering  him.  At  last  he  told  bim  this,  in 
his  frank  way  —  for  Mr.  Greeme  had  the  kindliest 
power  of  telling  straightforward  truths,  without  vexing 
anybody. 
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"So  you  fisdrly  want  to  tum  me  oui  That  is  ratiur 
too  bady  when  I  have  only  a  shoit  time  to  spend  in 
Edinburgh,  and  shall  be  off  by  the  next  train  to  Glai^w. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  kill  a  month  or  two  —  likewise  a 
few  deer  —  in  the  Highlands.  I  fear  it  will  be  doli 
worky  for  a  miserable  solitary  fellow  like  me." 

"  "Why  don't  you  marry?'*  said  Ninian,  smiling  at  bis 
dolorous  face. 

"Marry!  Tbe  devil!  What  business  have  you  —  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Grseme,  I  suppose  it  is  your  bttd* 
ness.  Ifs  everybody's  business  to  get  a  'man  of  fortone' 
married.  IVe  found  that  out  already/'  he  added,  bis 
first  angry  tone  subsiding  into  one  so  bitter ,  that  Niniaa 
feit  quite  sorry  for  bim.  This  poor,  rieh  man,  might 
have  suffered  some  hidden  trouble,  even  wrong.  The 
young  Scotsman  thought  he  had  yielded  too  much  to 
prejudice;  and  out  of  compunction,  went  so  far  as  to 
possess  himself  of  Mr.  ülverston's  travelling  intentionSy 
unfolding  bis  own,  and  even  arranging  a  meeting  on  the 
Clyde,  near  the  Gairloch,  where  the  young  Graemes  now 
were. 

"I  will  not  tum  you  out  from  thoDce,  as  you  say  I 
do  from  my  office  to-day.  Though  indeed  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  go,  if  you  will  content  yourself  with  a 
book." 

"One  of  your  stupid  law-books,  I  suppose/'  laughed 
Ulverston. 

"Kay,  they  are  not  all  stupid,"  said  Kinian,  examin- 
ing  bis  shelves,  "here  is  a  volume  of  trials,  conceming 
our  marriage  laws;  it  might  amuse  you  to  see  how  easily 
the  bond  is  formed  and  broken  in  Scotland.** 

"Give  it  me  —  give  it  me,"  cried  the  other,  eagerly. 
"Nay,"  And  he  laughed,  "you  don't  know  what  use  it 
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inay  be  to  me  in  my  'novel  of  Fashionable  Life/  if  I 
eyer  write  one." 

He  mnst,  indeed,  have  found  the  book  mteresting,  for 
lie  sat  engrossed  therein  until  ITinian's  hour  for  departure 
and  then  with  a  hasty  adieu  quitted  the  office. 

Mr.  Grseme  soon  followedy  for  he  was  longing  to 
reach  home  —  the  home  no  longer  sed,  but  filled  with 
inezpressible  joy.  He  feit,  though  he  did  not  änalyse 
hia  feelings,  like  a  man  who  has  awakened  suddenly  ono 
moming,  and  found  himself  rieh;  who  stays  not  to  count 
hia  riches  —  scarcely  even  to  ascertain  their  reality; 
but  walks  along  under  a  golden  mist  of  happiness,  upon 
which  he  dares  not  look  lest  it  should  melt  into  no- 
thiiignesB.  ^ 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Kinian  forgot  an  ap- 
pointment;  nor  recollected  it,  until,  when  near  The 
6k>wan8y  he  heard  quick  footsteps  overtaking  him. 

"Bachel!  I  am  so  sorry.  Indeed  I  have  no  excuse 
to  offer." 

If  he  hady  she  would  not  have  heeded  it.  Her 
whole  manner  indicated  the  wildest  excitement. 

''She  has  seen  him,  Mr.  Grseme.  Jane  Sedley  has 
Seen  my  husband.  He  has  come  back  —  he  is  in  Edin- 
burgh, near  me,  cmd  yet  I  know  not  where  to  find  him.'' 

"Nay,  be  composed,  lean  on  my  arm,  or  eise  sit  down 
a  minute  on  this  stone,"  said  Kinian,  as  they  entered  the 
quiet  lane  which  led  to  The  Gbwans.  ''How  exhausted 
you  seem!" 

''I  have  been  Walking  up  and  down  Edinburgh  streets 
tliese  four  hours,  hoping  by  chance  to  meet  my  husband. 
He  is  here  —  I  know  he  is  here.  Find  him  for  me  — 
ohy  Mr.  Grffime,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  find  him!'' 
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"I  will  try  —  indeed  I  will,"  answered  Ifliniaiiy 
Boothingly.     "But  you  must  first  teil  me  aU  parÜGnlaa.'' 

''Yes,  yeos,  let  me  think  a  minute,"  said  Eachel, 
making  a  Tiolent  effort  to  collect  herself.  "Yoa  know  I 
forwarded  my  letter  to  Jane  Sedley  —  he  was  to  send 
there  every  month  for  news  of  me:  but  —  he  never  has 
sent.  That  signifies  little  —  he  had  surely  some  good 
reason.  Kow  he  is  come  back,  I  shall  see  him  i^ain  — 
-my  GeofBrey  —  my  husband.''  And  she  trembled  all 
over  in  her  paroxysm  of  joy. 

"But  you  said  Jane  Sedley  saw  him.  How  was  that^ 
and  where?"  pursned  Kinian,  anxiously,  for  his  keen 
common-sense  pierced  further  than  the  blind  love  of  the 
unfortunate  wife. 

"Fll  teil  you.  She  had  come  up  to  Edinburgh  to  see 
me,  and  to  bring  me  back  my  letter.  And  there,  diiying 
down  Prince's-street  alone  in  a  grand  carriage,  she  saw 
a  face  like  his.  It  was  his  —  nobody  could  mistake  my 
husband's  face." 

"Did  he  obserre  her?" 

"She  thinks  he  did,  for  she  ran  after  the  carriage. 
He  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  her;  how  could  he!  He  could 
not  shame  himself  in  the  street,  you  know,  talking  to  a 
poor  old  woman.  But  he  had  the  letter  —  she  threw  it 
into  the  carriage.  I  fear  he  will  be  angry  —  still  — 
he  had  the  letter!  —  and  we  shall  meet  —  we  shall 
meet!  — " 

"He  knows,  then,  where  you  live?" 

"No,  no.  I  mentioned  neither  names  nor  places;  he 
always  charged  me  not  And  what  were  the  Forsyths 
to  him?  He  never  heard  their  names,  nor  wished  to 
hear.  He  said,  since  I  had  no  near  ties,  all  my  other 
kindred,  so  far  beneath  his,  must  be  foigotten,  as  if  they 
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had  narer  existed.     And  no  marvel!     Alas!  even  if  we 
met,  he  might  be  ashamed  of  me.'' 

'^Surely  he  would  not" 

*'No;  you  are  righi  He  is  too  noble!"  cried  Rachel, 
nmng  np  with  a  proud  demeanour.  "Still,  I  must  find 
Mm;  this  suspense  is  horrible.  Perhaps,  even  now,  he 
may  be  bnt  a  stpeef  s  length  from  me.  I  cannot  rest  — 
I  must  go  back  to  Edinburgh." 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  said  N'inian,  forgetting  every- 
thing  in  his  compassion  for  the  poor  young  creature  — 
a  wife  —  yet  no  wife.  "Only  let  me  run  home  for  a 
few  minutes  to  see  Lindsay.  Will  you  come  —  or  are 
you  still  afraid  of  the  fever?" 

"For  myself,  no!  But  I  am  not  my  own.  I  must 
nm  no  danger  for  Geoffrey*s  sake.  I  will  stay  here  in 
the  avenue." 

There  Mr.  GrsDme  left  her,  and  hastened  to  t^ie  house. 
Lindsay  met  him  with  a  smiling  face. 

"The  child  is  still  keeping  well.  She  is  asleep  now 
in  the  study.  You  may  go  in  and  look  at  her;  but  be 
very  —  very  quiet." 

There  was  no  need  to  teil  him  that.  His  whole 
nature  —  once  somewhat  cold  and  hard  —  seemed 
softening  into  inexpressible  tendemess.  When  he  looked 
at  the  girl,  lying  asleep,  pale  and  fair,  he  longed  to  take 
her  and  hide  her  in  his  bosom;  bidding  her  nestle  there 
like  a  young  bird,  and  sit  and  sing,  safe  from  all  härm, 
all  her  life  through.  Still,  he  only  thought  of  her  as  his 
darling  —  his  cherished  one  —  the  flower  he  had  saved 
from  perishing.  He  had  never  yet  breathed  to  himself 
the  words,  "Jfy  wife" 

He  tore  himself  away,  and  went  back  to  BacheL 
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Pntting  aside  all  other  thoughts,  he  tumed  his  mind  io 
her  Service  in  üiis  emeigenoy.  -  * 

I  ~  She  was  restlessly  Walking  aboui  ''You  aze  come 
at  last  Let  ns  start  I  teil  you^  I  must  see  him^  or  I 
shaU  go  mad,  Think,  all  this  day  I  have  been  Walking 
—  Walking;  every  footfaU,  every  face,  I  have  imagmed 
was  his.  I  always  had  that  fancy.  Many  a  time  I  haye 
followed  down  whole  streets  any  one  who  was  like  him, 
or  who  reminded  me  of  him,  and  then  at  last  haye  be- 
held  some  fool's  face.  As  if  I  could  hope  to  see  any- 
where  in  the  world  another  face  like  my  husband's." 

iN'inian  smüed  —  but  it  was  a  sad  smile.  He  did 
not  chafe  under  her  wild  rom£uice,  now.  He  b^;an  to 
find  out  that  the  wisest,  the  oldest  of  ns,  are,  while 
beneath  one  mighty  infLuence,  dreamers  of  fantastio 
dreams. 

But  he  had  stiU  power  over  himself,  and  over  others^ 
especially  this  poor  troubled  spirit,  of  which  a  curious 
destiny  had  made  him  the  only  stay.  He  proposed  to 
inquire  at  every  hotel  in  Edinburgh  for  "Mr.  Sabine." 

Bachel  started  at  the  name,  so  long  unspoken;  bat 
immediately  a  sort  of  pride  dawned  in  her  face.  "Yes, 
Mr,  Sabine,  You  may  call  him  so  now.  It  is  a  good 
name,  is  it  not?    I  had  need  be  proud  in  bearing  it." 

"With  a  firm  step  she  followed  Ninian  to  hotel  after 
hotel  —  never  speaking,  never  lifting  her  veil.  In  ap- 
parent  indifference  the  question  was  asked;  she  heard 
bandied  about,  screamed  from  attendant  to  attendant,  the 
name  whose  mere  utterance  seemed  so  sacred,  a  name 
distinct  from  all  other  names  in  the  wide  world.  Some- 
times,  Ninian  feit  her  grasp  his  arm  tightly,  but  she 
never  said  a  word.     Save  that,  when  from  each  place 
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üiey  went  away,  tiie  aearch  still  Ysia,  ahe  wonld  idiisper 
Iioarsdiy,  "Once  more  —  only  once  more." 

Ai  last,  even  mniaii  gave  np  in  despair.  I^o  one 
even  seemed  to  have  heard  of  the  name  of  Sabine.  And 
in  a  small  city  like  Edinburgh,  wliere  at  the  dead  sea- 
som  of  the  year  every  arrival  of  any  consequence  was 
sme  to  be  bniited  abroad  in  the  hoteis,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  they  conld  have  missed  the  object  of  their 
searcb. 

^Either  he  has  never  been  in  Edinburgh,  except 
jnst  passing  through,  or  eise  he  is  gone  firom  thence.  It 
is  no  nse;  alas!  you  mnst  have  patience." 

^Patience!"  she  repeated  in  a  tone  of  agony.  '^ Pa- 
tience!   oh,  HeaYen!" 

^  "You  say  well;  Heaven  only  can  help  you,  my  poor 
Bachel,"  answered  Ninian,  soothingly,  but  firmly,  for 
his  judgment  wamed  him  that  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning  of  sorrows.  Despite  all  the  forsakcn  girl's  faith  in 
her  husband,  he  who  knew  the  worin,  bitter  could  not 
repress  the  doubt  that  under  this  g^ea^  ipystery  was  en- 
veloped  some  great  wrong.  They  weve  in  one  of  the 
streets  which,  leading  out  from  the  blaze  of  Prince's- 
street,  appear  at  night  so  quiet  and  lonely.  There  he 
let  her  rest  a  moment,  she  leamng  heavily  on  his  arm, 
while  he,  unwilling  to  intrude  on  what  he  knew  must 
be  deep  misery,  stood  silently  watching  the  lights  of  the 
Old  Town,  with  a  few  stars  twinkling  over  it  through 
the  cloudy  night.  He  was  thinking  how  many  woes  and 
crimes  lie  under  life's  outer  gloss,  even  as  that  fairy  city, 
Seen  by  night,  is  one  great  corrupting  mass  of  wretched- 
ness  by  day.  And  then  he  thought  of  the  man,  whoever 
he  might  be,  who,  perhaps,  had  lately  roUed  in  his  car- 
riage  down  the  same  street  where   his   unhappy  wife 
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j  now   Btoody    orushed   under  the   bürden    of  her   bitter 
sorrow. 

Suddenly  Eachel  dropped  bis  arm  —  **There  — 
there/'  sbe  gasped,  and  staggered  forward.  Ninian  looked, 
£uid  saw  tuming  tbe  comer  of  PrinoeVstreet  the  dim 
figure  of  a  man,  to  bim  quite  beyond  recognition.  Bat 
not  so  with  Eacbel:  ezcited  almost  to  frenzy,  sbe  darted 
forward  —  "It  is  he  —  it  is  my  busband!" 

Tbe  next  moment  tbe  figure  bad  leaped  into  a  car- 
riage  wbicb  dasbed  off  at  füll  speed,  and  was  out  of 
sigbt  in  a  minute. 

" Folio w  bim!  follow  bim!"  sbrieked  Bacbel;  but  tbe 
sound  died  on  her  lips  —  her  feet  refused  tbeir  ofßce. 
Sbe  sank  in  utter  insensibility.  Some  time  after,  the 
cold  wind  blowing  tbrougb  tbe  avenues  of  The  GowanB, 
recalled  her  to  herseif. 

"Wbere  am  I?  wbat  are  you  doing  with  me?"  she 
cried. 

''You  have  fainted,  and  I  am  taking  you  in  a  carriage 
to  stay  tbe  night  with  my  sister  Lindsay." 

But  with  a  wild  cry  of  "My  husband  —  I  must  fol- 
low my  husband!"  she  tried  to  open  tbe  carriage-door. 
Kinian  bad  to  grasp  both  her  hands  fast,  ere  .he  could 
restrain  her. 

"Rachel,  you  must  be  calm  —  reafionable,"  said  he, 
resolutely.  "It  was  impossible  for  me  to  pursue  a  stränge 
gentleman  on  your  mere  suspicion.  Nor  did  I  know 
whitber  be  bad  gone.  You  cannot  find  your  husband, 
but  if  be  chooses,  he  can  at  any  time  find  yöo.  He 
knows  not  you  are  bere.  He  may  be  at  tbis  moment 
employed  in  seeking  you.  In  any  case,  it  is  no  use 
fighting  against  destiny.  You  have  done  all  you  can  — 
you  must  sit  still  and  endure." 
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This  was  a  stzange  homily  to  read  to  the  poor  crea- 
tnre  at  such  a  tiine;  bat  Ninian  knew  the  mind  lie  had 
to  deal  with.  There  are  some  natnies  wliom  soothii^ 
only  exdtes  into  worse  suffering  —  their  passions,  lion- 
like,  rage  and  roar,  and  can  only  be  met  by  the  cold, 
fized  control  of  one  supeiior  eye.  In  this  manner  Eachel 
was  oabned. 

"Endnre  —  endure,"  she  repeated,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  Word  he  had  taught  her;  and  then  was  sileni  At 
length,  she  uttered  —  quite  broken-hearted  —  the  longing^ 
"Let  me  go  home." 

So  I^inian,  perhaps  inwardly  relieved,  changed  his 
intentions,  and  took  her  safe  to  Musselburgh. 

"What  must  I  do.  Advise  me  what  I  must  do?" 
said  she,  humbly,  as  he  placed  her  in  the  care  of  faith- 
fül  Jane  Sedley.  "I  h'ave  seen  my  husband  —  I  know 
I  have  —  nothing  conld  deceive  a  wife^s  eyes.  Or,  if  you 
doubt  me  - —  see,  this  woman  here  —  she  will  swear  — 
ay,  swear." 

And  Eachel  shook  Mrs.  Sedley  by  the  arm;  then, 
cr3ring  out,  "Ah!  she  can  speak  of  him  —  she  loved 
him!"*  —  laid  her  head  on  the  old  woman's  Shoulder 
and  wept. 

Mr.  Grseme  tumed  away  —  there  was  a  deep  manly 
compassion  stroggling  in  his  heari  He  ihought  of  his 
fiur  darUng  —  his  little  Hope  —  sleeping  safe  at  home; 
and  then  of  the  poor  creature,  but  a  few  years  older, 
who  had  suffered  such  a  world  of  anguish.  He  thought, 
if  eyer  he  were  to  see  Hope  suffer,  and  he  not  haye  the 
power  to  heal  it,  it  would  almost  drive  him  mad. 

Eachel  oame  to  him  at  last  with  a  composed  coun- 
tenance.     ^'I  am  not  weeping  now:  I  am  ashamed  that  I 
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ever  did  weep;  but  I  am  so  young  still,  and  one  caiinot 
be  brave  always.  After  all,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  gted 
of  this  day  and  yesterday  —  glad  to  know  that  my  bua- 
baiid  is  safe  and  well,  that  he  has  my  letter  —  tbat  we 
shall  soon  meet  —  yes!  I  know  we  shall.*' 

"I  fervently  hope  so,  Mrs.  Sabine." 

She  smileä,  eyen  happily,  as  he  addressed  hör  by 
this  name. 

"You  wiU  soon  always  call  me  thus,  ,but  I  shall 
nevertheless  be  the  same  Rachel  you  have  so  guided  and 
befriended,"  said  she,  giving  him  her  hand.  "And  now 
good-by,  for  a  time.  To-morrow,  Jane  and  I  go  home 
together;  I  shall  live  in  the  cottage  where  my  husband 
lived  —  where  he  will  find  me  when  he  comes." 

"That  is  right;  it  is  just  what  I  would  have  advised. 
God  bloss  you  and  make  you  happy." 

"And  in  my  happiness  I  shall  come  to  The  Gowans, 
that  my  husband  may  know  and  thank  !N'inian  Graßme." 

Ninian  replied  not,  except  by  a  kindly  farewell.  He 
could  not  tear  down  the  sudden  palace  of  hope  her  de- 
voted  affection  had  reared.  But  in  his  streng  rectitude 
he  feit  an  involuntary  shrinking  from  a  man  who  could 
act  like  Bachers  husband.  As  Jane  Sedley  opened  the 
gate  for  him,  he  could  not  forbear  entreating  her  never 
to  forsake  the  young  wife,  so  helpless  and  so  muoh 
needing  help. 

"ril  do  all  that,  sir,  and  gladly,  for  Mr.  Geoffrey's 
wife,"  said  the  woman,  and  truth  was  in  her  honest  face. 
"He  was  a  gay,  cheerful  young  gentleman,  and  I  liked 
him,  that  I  did!  —  And  do,  for  all  he  passed  me  in  the 
street  yesterday  ^ —  maybe  he  didn't  mean  it  though. 
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He  was  thoughÜess  enough,  bat  there  was  nothing  bad 
in  him." 

"I  hope  not  —  I  hope  not,  for  that  poor  girl's  sake!" 
Said  Kijiian  to  himself ,  as  he  took  his  homeward  way. 
Walking  along  through  the  quiet  night,  miles  growing 
into  nothing  before  his  stout  tread,  the  troubloos  scenes 
of  the  day  gradoally  melted  firom  him,  or  left  only  a 
sweet  sense  of  his  own  security  and  peace. 

Ck)ming  to  his  own  home,  seeing  from  the  window 
the  one  faint  ray  which  marked  where  little  Hope  slep^ 
with  his  kind  eider  sister  watching  near,  Ninian  thanked 
God  that  in  this  sorrowfol  world  he  yet  had  left  to  him 
so  much  happiness  —  so  in£uiy  treasnres. 


9» 
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CHAPTEB  IX 

Eyebtbodt  knows  ihe  Baying,  ''ihat  the  sky  is  clear- 
est  after  a  thunder-stonn."  And  certainly,  if  "we  look 
back  to  those  epochs  of  life,  rare  and  few,  when  we  can 
say,  be  it  only  of  a  Vsreek  or  a  day,  "A.y,  I  was  happy!" 
we  should  chiefly  find  that  they  came  immediately  after 
times  of  great  trouble;  when  we  watched  the  grey  skirts 
of  the  spent  cloud  slowly  retiring;  while  around  üb  the 
birds  began  to  sing  and  the  grass  to  grow,  and  we 
wakened  up  to  life  and  its  enjoyments  like  creatores 
newly  bom. 

Ninian  Graeme  had  scarcely  eyer  feit  so  happy  as 
when  he  started  with  bis  two  recovered  invalids  on  their 
joumey  to  the  West  country.  It  was  a  sweet  autonm 
day;  but  two  or  three  falling  leaves  drifted  through  the 
camage-windows  upon  Hope's  lap,  as  they  passed  through 
the  ayenue  of  the  Gowans.  Ninian,  who  sat  opposite^ 
screwing  bis  long  limbs  into  most  eccentrio  convolutions 
in  consequence  of  innumerable  small  packages  —  broshed 
them  away. 

"We  must  not  have  withered  leaves  falling  on  the 
child,  must  we,  Lindsay?  She  is  to  begin  life  anew  at 
the  Clyde,  as  a  thorough  Scottish  lassie." 

Hope  smiled,  though  with  the  listlessness  of  debility. 
Still  y  there  was  a  faint  colour  in  her  cheek^  —  she  made 
the  loveliest  invalid  conceivable.  Everybody  looked  at 
her  and  Kinian,  as  he  half-led,  half-supported  her  into 
the  railway-carriage;  and  one  or  two  young  lady-travellers 
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smilecL  This  made  his  cheek  bum,  he  scarcely  con- 
eidered  why^  except  that  he  had  a  mortal  objection  to 
appeor  as  a  ''ladies'  man.*'  But  he  would  have  done 
anythiog  in  the  world  for  the  comfort  of  litÜe  Hope. 

■  Lindsay  was  not  overlooked  —  he  never  did  overlook 
Out  Sister  —  but  then  ehe  was  streng  now;  at  least  as 
strong  as  she  ever  was,  and  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
herseif.  Besides,  her  retiring  nature  always  shrunk  from 
being  **made  a  fiiss  over;"  so  Hope  received  the  benefit 
of  all  his  care. 

"I  wish  we  may  have  the  carriage  to  ourselves,  and 
ttien  the  child"  —  Ninian  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
calling  her  **the  child"  —  "can  recline  all  the  way.** 
And  he  looked  very  black  at  two  intruders  about  to  ad- 
vance,  iintil  he  saw  that  one  of  them  was  his  friend 
Dr.  Eeay. 

"So,  Professor,  you  are  running  away  from  town 
Hkewise.  Jump  in  here,  then  —  Mends  are  better  Com- 
pany than  strangers." 

''Introduce  me,  Kenneth,  my  love,"  said  the  Profes- 
Bor's  companion,  a  lady,  piain  and  elderly,  with  that 
indefinable  aspect  known  by  the  term  of  vinegar,  Ninian 
quite  started  at  hearing  his  old-bachelor  friend  thus  ad- 
dressed,  until  he  remembered  that  the  worthy  man  had 
lately  encumbered  his  domicile  with  an  unfortunate  poor 
relation.  And  as  "Kenneth  my  love,"  with  a  subdued 
air,  muttered  something  about  "My  aunt,  Miss  Reay," 
Ninian  guessed  that  this  was  the  lady  in  question.  He 
bowed,  and  then  shook  hands  with  Dr.  Eeay,  in  warmer 
fashion  even  than  his  wont. 

"And  what  brings  you  westward,  Professor?"  asked 
lindsay,  when  she  too  had  "done  the  polite,"  though  in 
a  shy  way;  she  had  rather  a  dislike  to  meeting  strangers. 
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"My  aunt  wished  — "  began  Dr.  Beay;  but  "my 

aimf  interruptedy  and  spoke  for  herself. 

''It  was  not  on  my  account,  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
Eenneth.  But,  Miss  Greeme,  he  required  change  of  air; 
he  is  always  working  in  that  horrid  laboratory ." 

"Observatory,  Aunt  Barbara,"  mildly  hinted  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"Well,  observatory!  I  am  sure  I  wonder  he  is  aliye. 
I,  with  my  delicate  health,  could  not  endure  this  anxieiy 
about  him.  So  I  advised  bim  to  go  to  the  coast  —  with 
me,  of  course.  A  great  sacrifice  on  my  part,  —  very 
great,  unequal  as  I  am  to  exertion;  but  he  could  not  do, 
without  some  one  to  take  care  of  him." 

"Yet  I  haye  had  no  one  to  take  care  of  me  for 
twenty  years,"  said  the  Professor,  with  something  be- 
tween  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

"So  much  the  worse  —  then  it  is  time  you  had. 
And  I  am  sure  I  quite  devote  myself  to  you,  do  I  not^ 
Kenneth,  love?    He  will  speak  for  himself,  Mr.  GreBme." 

Ninian  assented,  he  was  not  quite  clear  to  what;  he 
had  been  placing  a  cushion  at  Hope's  Shoulders,  and  was 
only  dimly  conscious  of  bis  neighbourhood  to  the  sole 
thing  which  he  really  hated  in  the  world  —  "a  woman 
with  a  tongue."  Perhaps  one  of  Hope  Ansted's  attrao- 
tions  in  bis  eyes  was  her  being  a  creature  who  had  the 
blessed  gifk  of  silence. 

"Well,  Reay,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  break  loose  into 
the  delicious  country  in  this  way!  I  don*t  think  I  ever 
enjoyed  it  more,"  said  he,  as  he  poked  bis  head  out  to 
look  at  the  grey  Palace  of  linlithgow.  He  then  pointed 
it  out  to  Hope,  who  said  it  was  "very  pretty,"  and  lay 
watching  it  in  passive  pleasure,  while  Dr.  Eeay,  taking  t 
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np  the  Word,  leamedly  began  to  dilate  on  its  antiquarian 
interests.  '       % 

''There,  Kenneth,  that  will  do;  don't  fatigue  yourself, 
or  ovei^xert  your  poor  brain,  which  was  to  have  a  com- 
plete  holiday,  you  know/'  broke  in  the  indefatigable 
Miss  Reay.  "Besides,  Mr.  Graeme  probably  knows  as 
mnch  about  the  place  as  you  do,  and  your  talk  will  only 
weary  that  sweet,  delicate-looking  young  lady,  bis  sister." 

"She  is  not  my  sister/'  explained  Ninian,  slightly 
confused.     "This  is  Miss  Hope  Ansted,  Miss  Reay." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  really  imagined  -^  But  if 
I  had  only  considered  a  moment,  brothers  rarely  appear 
80  very,  very  thoughtful  and  attentive,  Your  cousin, 
perhaps?" 

"No,  neither  brother  nor  cousin,*  answered  Hope, 
looking  somewhat  amused.  "I  wish  he  were  either, 
indeed!  But  you  would  not  say  he  was  inattentive  if 
you  only  saw  Mr.  Graeme  at  home.  There  never  was 
such  a  good  brother  as  he!'' 

Kinian  thanked  her  both  in  word  and  look.  Yet 
somehow  he  was  disappointed.  He  had  thought  she 
would  have  sat  silent,  instead  of  defending  bis  cause  so 
warmly,  and  he  half-fancied  the  approbation  of  her 
eyes  would  have  been  sweeter  than  that  of  her  tongue. 
let  why  should  he  regret,  when  she  made  no  secret  of 
her  affection  and  esteem  for  him?  Still,  if  she  had  not 
let  it  come  out  to  that  horrible  woman,  whom  he  heartily 
wished  —  in  the  next  carriage!  To  escape,  he  tumed 
to  bis  friend,  whom  he  now  began  to  look  upon  as  a 
martyr,  and  set  him  off  on  a  discussion  respecting  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Campsie  Hills,  which  were 
now  becoming  dimly  visible. 

Once  wound  up  and  set  argoing,  the  worthy  Pro- 
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fessor  never  stopped.  His  grey  eye  lighted  up  with 
intellect,  his  massive  browsjrose  änd  feil  —  a  habit  be 
bad  wben  talking,  wbich  sbowed  tbat  the  wrinkles  tbere 
were  the  impress  not  of  years,  but  intense  tbought  He 
was  mounted  on  his  hobby;  and  Kenueth  Eeay  appeared 
then,  and  then  only,  a  happy  man.  Kinian  likewise, 
though  he  neyer  taJked  much,  was  a  pleased  listener; 
but  bis  ear  occasionally  wandered  to  the  conversation  on 
the  opposite  side,  where  sat  Hope  and  lindsay,  with  the 
Lady  of  the  Tongue  between, 

"So,  Mr.  Grsßme  has  many  brothers  and  sisters?  No 
wife,.I  suppose?*' 

"How  should  he  want  one?"  said  Hope,  smüing  at 
the  bare  supposition.  "His  sisters  all  take  care  of 
bim  —  even  I  help  sometimes,  don't  I,  Lindsay?  We 
couldn't  let  bim  marry.  Besides,  he  would  never  think 
of  such  a  thiDg  as  falling  in  love!     At  his  age,  tool" 

"Hope,  my  dear,"  said  Lindsay,  roused  firom  the 
quiet  silence  into  which  she  usually  feil  on  any  change 
from  home,  she  who  so  rarely  stirred  abroad.  "Take 
care  not  to  over-exert  yourself.  Do  you  know  you  are 
talking  almost  as  fast  as  Tinie?" 

"Because  I  feel  so  glad,  so  merry.  This  seems  like 
a  joumey  into  fairy-land  to  me,  who  never  used  to  go 
any  where.  But,"  she  added,  watching  her  guardian's 
eye,  tender^  though  serions,  "perhaps  I  talk  too  muoh. 
Did  I  interrupt?" 

"No,  no!  Be  blithe  and  happy,  my  child,"  was 
Ninian's  low  ans  wer,  as  he  tumed  back  to  the  Professor 
and  geology,  feeUng  rather  painfully,  that  it  was  perhaps 
best  suited  to  bim,  or  he  to  it,  "at  his  age.''  He  waa 
getting  old. 

But  though  he  ceased  to  watch  the  child  —  fancying 
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he  was  almotst  a  check  upon  her  pleasuie  —  he,  never- 
thelees,  heard  every  word  that  feil  from  her  lips.  Few 
thej  were,  for  her  unwonted  gaiety  was  soon  sup- 
paPBSsed  by  lingermg  feebleness.  When  they  reached 
Glasgow,  she  appeared  so  mach  exhansted,  that  he  pro- 
posed  ihey  should  rest  there  for  the  night. 

^No,  nOy  I  want  to  get  to  the  joumey's  end.  I  want 
io  866  Tinie  and  the  rest/'  she  sald,  beseechingly.  So 
they  took  her  down  to  the  Broomielaw,  but  she  could 
haidly  stand,  and  grew  quite  dizzy,  poor  litte  thing, 
at  the  sight  of  the  gangway  by  which  she  had  to  descend 
to  the  steamboat. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  carry  you  as  I  used  to  do?" 
asked  Ninian,  hesitating. 

"Ah  —  yes!"  She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  once  more  he  held  his  little  darUng,  his  ''wee 
birdie,"  safe  in  bis  breast.  But  she  knew  not  how  his 
manly  heart  throbbed  —  with  tendemess  infinite  —  with 
dawning  passion  —  with  a  vague  fear  of  things  to  come, 
that  made  him  clasp  her  close  as  if  to  feel  that  now  at 
least  the  child  was  his  own  —  all  this  she  knew  not, 
nor  ever  knew. 

He  carried  her  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  made 
her  a  charming  couch  of  plaids.  There,  when  Miss 
Beay  had  vanished  into  the  cabin  to  be  seen  no  more, 
fand  the  Professor,  left  to  Miss  Graeme's  universal  kind- 
Jtiness,  was  labouring  to  inform  her  mind  on  as  simple 
i|  subject  as  his  own  could  fumish  —  viz.,  the  geological 
|uid  antiquarian  history  of  Dumbarton  Eock,  —  Kiniau 
^t  beside  Hope  Ansted,  sometimes  talking,  sometimes 
Idly  watching  the  waves  of  the  blue,  broad  Clyde,  that 
lach  minute  grew  broader  and  bluer  in  their  sight. 
Xhey  were  neither  of  them  inclined  to  be  romantic  — 
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and  certainlj  there  was  nothing  ultrapoetical  in  a 
Glasgow  steamboat.  Ninian  sometimes  pointed  out  Üie 
scenery  opening  on  either  shore  with  —  "Is  not  that 
beautiM?"  —  and  Hope,  lifting  up  her  weary  head, 
tried  to  look  pleased  and  admiring.  As  the  eraning 
shadows  grew  over  the  river,  and  the  dim,  purple  light 
in  the  west  showed  him  Hope's  face,  thin  and  wan",  yet 
so  peacefal,  contented,  and  sweet,  he  began  to  feel  as 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  world  but  himself  and  this 
child,  who  had  so  crept  into  his  circle  of  happiness, 
rounding  it  all,  and  making  it  as  though  it  had  neyer 
been  complete  before. 

He  did  not  quite  understand  his  feelings.  He  was 
not  sure  that  he  loved  —  this  tendemess  was  so  different 
from  any  of  his  boyish  fantasies  and  frenzies;  bat  he 
feit  £w  if  he  should  like  to  sit  as  now,  with  Hope's 
band  in  his,  floating  down  the  still  river  etemally,  with 
the  great  hüls  looking  on.  Or  eise  he  longed  to  take 
the  child  in  his  arms  once  more,  and  go  with  her  over 
those  hills  to  some  hidden  paradise,  where  there  were 
no  such  things  as  law-courts,  law-papers,  or  worldly 
cares  of  any  kind  —  where  no  one  might  enter  but 
their  two  selves. 

—  He  had  forgotten  all  about  his  brothers  and 
sisters!  He  had  pictured  a  paradise  which  could  only 
be  shared  between  himself  and  —  his  wife.  He  had 
dreamed  of  things,  possible  and  probable  to  all  outward 
seeming,  but  which  he  in  his  streng,  righteous  heart, 
stemly  fulfilling  the  vow  he  had  made,  knew  to  be 
utterly  impossible! 

With  these  thoughts,  not  clearly  defined,  indeed, 
yet  still  dimly  rising  in  his  brain,  Ninian  met  his 
family. 
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The  whole  train  —  a  goodly  train,  too  —  were 
gathei^  on  the  shore  of  the  Gare-Loch.  The  twins, 
looking  grave  and  matronly  enough  to  justify  the  trust 
pkced  in  them  as  guardians  of  the  little  troop,  were 
there  with  a  quiet  welcome.  Tinie  danced  about  in  her 
ancient  fashion;  Edmund,  keeping  close  to  Lindsay, 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  express  his  joy;  while  Reuben 
and  Charlie,  bounding  hither  and  thither,  shouting  Orders 
to  boatmen,  and  contending  over  luggage,  were  still,  as 
ever,  the  noisiest  and  most  jubilant  of  all. 

"Oh,  how  nice  this  is!  —  how  cosy  we  are!"  was 
all  that  Tinie  could  say,  when  the  f amily  were  assembled 
in  the  parlour  of  their  little  cottage.  It  was  a  family 
group  only  —  for  Hope  had  been  despatched  at  once  to 
bed,  by  Lindsay's  thoughtful  care.  Ninian  wondered 
thftt  no  one  seemed  to  miss  her  much  —  no  one  but  he; 
however,  he  said  nothing,  except  that  when  his  sister 
reappeared,  he  asked  "How  the  child  seemed  after  her 
joumey?" 

"What  makes  you  call  her  'the  child?'  She  is  no 
more  a  child  than  I,"  remarked  the  pertinacious  Tinie, 
settling  herself  as  of  old  at  her  brother*s  knee. 

Ninian  laughed,  puUed  her  hair,  and  inquired  how 
long  it  was  since  his  small  pet  had  grown  into  an 
elderly  woman?  Then  gathering  his  little  flock  in  a 
circle  round  the  fire  —  welcome  enough  that  chill  autumn 
night  —  he  began  to  talk  and  to  listen. 

In  a  larg©  family,  especially  one  of  ünity  and  ^ffec- 
tion,  individual  feelings  haye  less  opportunity  to  be 
indulged  or  developed.  They  become  mei^ed  in  the 
great  whole.  If  ever  we  hear  of  men  or  women,  in 
whom  one  consuming  passion,  be  it  of  ambition,  fame, 
or  loye,  eats  away  ezistenoe,  we  generally  find  them  to 
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be  those  whom  &te  had  sei  apart  for  a  solitary  fife. 
The  '^family  feeling''  essentially  modifieB  the  egotism  tt 
individual  emotion.  Bealities  subvert  vain  dreams  — 
habitual  affection  supplies  the  place  of  passion;  and  when 
the  one  overpowering  loye  does  come,  it  is  goided  and 
reined  in  by  other  sentiments,  inferior,  bnt  still  intense. 
The  individual  impelled  to  bow  before  the  Controlling 
power,  does  it  in  a  Christian,  dignified  manner;  not 
lying  feebly  down,  Brahmin-fashion,  before  bis  idors  car, 
to  be  crushed  into  dust  by  a  god  of  bis  own  creation. 

Thus  Ninian  Grceme,  when  he  saw  himself  once 
more  among  bis  own  home  circle,  looked  round  on  their 
yonng  faces,  listened  to  their  mirth,  the  old  familiär 
pleasures  came  over  bim  —  bis  vague  dream  yanished, 
at  least  for  the  time,  and  he  feit  only  as  the  loving  eider 
brother,  cherished  and  reyered  —  the  Head  of  the 
Family. 

"Certainly,  as  Tinie  says,  this  is  'nice!'"  exclaimed 
he,  stretching  himself  in  the  arm-öhair,  which,  as  nsual^ 
had  been  assigned  to  bim;  ''I  declare  I  am  glad  we 
came  on  alone  and  left  the  Eeays  at  Greenock,  though 
the  Professor  seemed  disappointed,  poor  fellow!  Dreary 
enough  was  bis  former  bachelor  life,  but  I  think  he  will 
find  an  aunt^ridden  existence  somewhat  worse.*'  And 
Ninian  amused  bis  brothers  and  sisters  with  an  account 
of  their  joumey,  and  a  not  over-flattering,  but  still  good- 
natured  sketch  of  Miss  Reay. 

^'All  women  are  disagreeable  enough,  but  old  maids 
are  the  most  horrible  creatures  pnder  the  sun.  To 
think  that  one  of  the  species  is  (Coming  to  live  beeide 
us!  —  I  shall  Start  on  a  pedestrian  tour,  or  bivouao 
far  up  in  the  Argyle  Hills,"  said  Keuben,  indignantly. 

'^Or  eise  go  and  liye  with  Mr.  Eneas  MacCallum, 
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and  m  Tow  across  the  Loch  to  see  you  eyery  day. 
Somebody  will  like  that,  yon  know,**  said  Tinie,  with  a 
TninflhievoTis  twinkle  in  her  bright  eyes;  to  which 
Eeubeu  politely  responded  with,  "Don't  be  a  fool,"  and 
übe  graye  twins  witk  a  duet  of  ^'Oh,  for  shame!" 

''Heie's  a  little  mystery,"  cried  Ninian,  much  amused. 
"May  I  be  allowed  to  inquire  who  is  Mr.  Eneas 
MacCaUum?" 

Thereupon  arose  a  chorus  of  "111  teil"  —  "No,  let 
Tiaie"  —  "  'Tis  aU  the  boys'  foolishness,"  &c.  &c.,  which 
made  Onr  Sister  look  quite  uncomfortable.  And  in 
process  of  time  came  out  the  alarming  fact  that,  despite 
the  proprieties  yigilantly  maintauied  by  the  twins,  the 
fionily  had  made  an  acquaintance ,  contemptuously 
,  christened  as  "Tinie's  beau;"  a  stout,  wealthy  Glaa- 
gowegian,  who  porsued  her  and  them  with  every  con- 
ceiyable  attention,  and  against  whom  all  the  three 
brothers  were  up  in  arms. 

"They  lead  me  such  a  life,  you  can't  teil,"  said 
Tinie,  piteously.  "Beuben  lectures  me  all  day  oyer; 
and  if  we  walk  out,  Edmund  tucks  me  under  his  arm 
tili  my  poor  wrists  ache  with  reaching  up  so  high. 
Little  Mr.  Eneas  would  be  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable." 

"Tinie!    you   are    incorrigible^,"    muttered  Edmund, 
-  roused  out  of  his  dreaminess  into  a  positiye  frown. 

"1  assure  you,  brother,  it*s  no  fault  of  mine,"  pursued 
the  wilful  damsel,  looking  absurdly  demure.  "1  can't 
help  people's  adminng  me,  and  Mr.  MacCallum  is  a 
yery  nice  little  man;  he  has  been  most  ciyil  to  all  the 
boys;  and  eyen  Esther  confesses  his  mother  to  be  a  kind 
Bort  of  a  body.  Besides,  their  house  at  Boseneath  is 
beautifiiL" 
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''And  you  would  greatly  like  both  the  hoase  and 
the  mother,  wouldn't  you  now?  together  with  that 
stupid,  roly-poly,  vulgär  little  fool?"  cried  the  indignant 
Eeuben. 

"Come,  comel  that's  rather  too  hard,"  interposed  the 
eider  brother,  as  he  saw  his  pefs  flushing  cheek.  It 
made  him  feel  uncomfortable  for  a  moment,  lest  there 
might  be  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  children's 
nonsense.  To  try  it,  he  said,  quietly  glancing  a  zneaning 
look  across  to  ündsay,  who  seemed  in  a  state  of  nu>st 
alarmed  suspicion:  ''Well,  I  must  see  this  grand  hero, 
this  conquering  Eneas  of  Troy  —  that  is,  Glasgow. 
Of  course,  now  I  am  come,  he  will  direct  all  his  atten- 
tions  .to  me.  *  But  I  will  not  interfere.  Miss  Tinie  may 
please  herseif." 

"Do  you  mean  what  you  say,  brother  Ninian?" 
Said  Tinie,  her  merry  little  face  becoming  rather  graye. 

"Certainly." 

"And  would  you  actually  let  me  go?  Do  you  want 
to  be  rid  of  me?     Would  you  really  have  me  married?" 

"If  you  wished  it  so  very  much!" 

"And  married  to  that  fat,  awkward  lump  of  in- 
anity?" 

" ' A  very  nice  little  man,' "  you  said. 

^'And  send  me  to  be  smoked  to  death  in  that  horrid 
Glasgow,  among  people  who  have  no  more  brains  in 
their  heads  than  you  or  the  Pro  —  or  any  of  our 
&iends  at  home  have  in  their  little  fingers!  I  wonder 
you  could  ever  think  of  such  a  thing,  brother  Niman!** 
cried  the  little  maiden,  absolutely  getting  into  a 
passion. 

At  which  indignation  the  eider  brother  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise;  and  as  he  calmed  the  diminutive 
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tempest  he  had  raieed,  be  feit  that  it  would  indeed  be 
a  most  unpleasant  thing  to  give  away  bis  pet  sister  to 
any  body. 

So  the  family  sky  being  again  clear,  he  began  to 
enter  into  their  yarious^lans  for  the  best  spending  of 
this  little  holiday.  ''It  mu^t  now  be  brief  to  all/'  he 
saidy  candidly  telling  them  how  heavy  this  year's  ex- 
penses  had  been  upon  bis  small  income.  "Bat  though  I 
myself  must  retum  in  a  few  days,  the  rest  shall  stop  as 
long  as  I  can  possibly  manage  it,  for  the  sake  of  Lind- 
say's  health,  and  that  of  Hope." 

"Ah,  poor  little  Hope,  how  kind  you  are  to  her, 
too';  there  is  nobody  like  my  brother  —  so  generous  — 
so  self-denying,"  murmured  the  affectionate  Tinie. 

^*  Generous  —  self-denying*^  The  words  jarred  npon 
bis  honest  spirit,  as  if  there  were  in  him  something  of 
deceit,  which  made  him  unwilling  to  meet  bis  sister's 
eyes.     He  did  not  speak  again  of  Hope  Ansted. 

But  when  the  little  party  was  dissolved,  and  he  him- 
seif  left  to  fulül  the  unpoetical  master-of-a-family  duty 
of  bolting  all  the  doors,  he  stood  a  minute  or  two  out- 
side  in  the  garden,  meditating. 

It  was  "a  goodly  night,''  a  night  that  would  bring 
instinctiyely  to  every  thoughtful  man  the  deepest 
feelings  of  bis  S9UI,  awakening  any  secret  hidden  there, 
which  the  habit  of  daily  Ufe  glosses  over  and  presses 
down  into  insignificance.  Ninian  stood  and  looked  at 
the  broad  dark  Loch,  with  the  stars  overhead;  at  the 
wayy  line  of  hills  beyond,  brightened  by  a  dim  auroral 
lighi  A  sense  of  solitude,  of  unrest,  oppressed  him;< 
with  it,  came  a  longing  for  some  tie  closer  than  that  of 
kindred;  some  love  which  should  be  about  him  con- 
tinnally,   engrossing   both   soul   and  sense,   giying  him 
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those  emotionB  without  which  existence  often  declmes 
into  blank  selfishness,  making  him  acknowledge,  as  some 
wise  man  says:  "That  to  be  the  husband  of  a  wife  and 
the  £ather  of  a  child,  is  to  nse  to  a  higher  place  as 
Citizen  of  God's  universe." 

He  thought  how  it  would  be,  if  instead  of  standing 
there  by  himself ,  he  stood  and  feit  arms  twining  round 
hifl  neck,  closer  than  Tinie's  ever  clung.  Or  if,  climlHng 
up  to  bis  stalwart  breast  and  hiding  there,  were  small 
winsome  creatures  —  a  baby-girl,  nestling  to  her  father 
with  shy  sweet  eyes  —  or  a  sturdy  boy,  riding  on  knee 
and  Shoulder,  blotting  out  from  the  young  man's  heart 
all  its  past  griefs,  broken  dreams,  or  erring  follies,  and 
causing  it  to  swell  with  a  new  pride  —  "This  is  my  son  /" 

It  was  the  first  time  Ninian  had  clearly  thought  of 
these  things.  He  was  not  a  youth  wrestling  with  a 
yague  love-dream;  he  was  a  man,  to  whom  with  all  its 
bearings  near  and  remote  the  passion  came  —  or  at  least 
was  Coming;  not  madly  or  blindly,  but  with  a  force  silent 
and  deep  as  bis  own  nature.  All  he  had  put  from  him 
—  the  ties  of  husband  and  father,  the  sweetest  tender- 
ness,  the  strengest  pride  a  man  can  know  —  began  to 
dawn  upon  him  with  a  regret  keen  and  sore,  though 
formless  still.  Ere  it  took  form,  he  feit  that  he  must  fly 
from  it. 

He  tumed  bis  eyes  from  the  sky,  over  which,  cast 
by  the  yet  unseen  moon,  was  floating  a  light,  soft  and 
serene  as  a  virtuous  woman's  love:  he  shut  bis  ear  to 
the  ripple  of  the  tide,  rising  among  the  stones  of  the 
beach  with  a  sound  like  little  children's  laughter.  He 
went  in  —  bolted  and  barred  the  door  even  as  he  had 
closed  the  bars  of  bis  own  heart  —  and  so  passed  into 
his  Chamber. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

To  sleep  after  seven  a.  m.,  when  the  shores  of  the 
lovely  Ghire-Loch  were  glowing  in  the  brightest  Septem- 
ber mommg  that  ever  dawned,  was  certainly  a  deadly 
sin.  Charlie  and  Reuben  evidently  considered  it  so,  for 
they  halloed  incessantly  at  every  one's  door  until  the 
whole  family  were  ready  for  breakfast.  Soon  afterwards, 
so  early  that  it  was  almost  incredible,  appeared,  coeval 
with  the  first  boat  —  Professor  Reay. 

"And  without  his  aunt!  Oh  dear,  what  a  pity!" 
cried  Tinie,  as  she  ran  through  the  garden,  all  bonnet- 
lesSy  to  open  the  gate.  At  which  condescension  Dr.  Ken- 
neth  looked  an  innocently  happy  man,  though  he  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  express  his  delight  in  any  way 
than  by  informing  the  inquisitive  little  fairy  half-a- 
dozen  times  over,  "that  he  was  come  to  look  for 
lodgings." 

"He  look  for  lodgings!"  said  she,  Publishing  the  fact, 
"why,  he  would  not  know  a  decent  cottage  from  a 
Highland  hut.  He  has  no  notion  of  anything  in  the 
World  —  he  would  be  cheated  on  every  side  —  he  al- 
ways  is." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  the  leamed  man,  with  a  half 
ßigh,  as  he  tumed  from  the  merry  maiden's  shower  of 
banter  to  his  friend  Ninian,  who  stood  looking  at  the 
beaeh,  where  the  three  boys  were  pulling  up  a  cockle- 
sbell  of  a  boat^  Therein  Hope  was  to  take  her  first 
"water   airing,"   as   her  guardian  had  whinudcally  ex- 
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pressed  it,  when  persuading  her  to  the  same.  She  came 
beside  him,  her  cheek  already  rosier  with  the  pme 
xbreezes  from  the  Loch,  watching  the  boys'  movementB 
in  undisgoised  delight.  Ninian  cast  one  look  on  the 
beautlM  face;  his  own  grew  troubled  —  he  walked  to 
the  other  window>  and  resolutely  tried  to  compose  his 
mind  sufflciently  to  argue  with  the  Professor  conceming 
the  tidal  peculiarities  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  at  what 
period  of  pre-Adamite  history  the  Gare-Loch,  Holy-Loeh, 
Loch-Long,  &c.,  were  likely  to  have  been  fonned. 

"I  never  knew  such  an  atrocious  waste  of  time," 
cried  Beuben,  entering  with  a  dignified  rebake. 
'^  Edmund  and  I  have  been  sitting  half  an  hour  on  the 
edge  of  the  boat,  and  the  girls  won't  come.  Who  is 
ready,  and  who  isn't?  or  eise  we  will  shove  off  and  leaye 
you  aU!" 

On  which  summons  there  arose  a  division  in  the  £ei- 
mily,  as  to  who  was  to  go  with  Hope,  and  who  was  to 
wait  until  the  Professor  and  Miss  Grseme  retumed  from 
their  cruise  after  lodgings.  !N'inian  was,  as  usual,  the 
ruling  arbiter. 

"The  Twins  are  the  steadiest  of  you  all  —  let  them 
take  care  of  Hope.     Eeuben  and  Edmund  will  row." 

"And  not  you?"  said  Hope,  timidly.  "I  thought  you 
would  go  too." 

"No,  my  dear,  I  have  letters  to  write,"  he  answered. 
No  one  ever  opposed  Ninian  when  he  spoke  in  that  pe- 
culiar,  resolved  way;  so  Hope  patienÜy  tumed  to  tiie 
Twins,  and  took  hold  of  Euth's  arm;  but  she  walked 
feebly,  and  coming  to  the  rough  beach,  Ninian  saw  her 
pause,  eyidently  quite  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before 
her. 

''These  careless  boys!  they  forget  Üie  child  has  been 
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üL;"  mnttered  he,  as  he  went  down  to  the  shore,  and 
lid^ped  her  across  the  saod  and  sea-weed  into  the  boat 
Hope  clnng  to  his  band. 

''I'-wiah  —  I  wish  you  were  going!  I  never  was  in 
a  thing  like  this  before,  and  I  feel  half-Mgbtenedy''  she 
whispeiedy  looking  across  the  broad  water,  as  if  it  were 
an  abyss  of  horror  impossible  to  pass. 

^Tou  foolish  Englisb  lassie/'  said  Mr.  Grseme, 
Biniling,  "we  must  teach  you  better.  Yoa  will  soon  get 
accustcmied  to  our  Lochs.  Indeed  you  are  quite  safe; 
tiie  boys  are  good  rowers,  and  very  carefuL'*  —  A  fact 
slightly  controyerted  by  their  being  at  this  moment 
stroggling  who  should  get  a  particular  oar,  until  Edmund 
was  tilted  out  of  the  boat,  nearly  capsizing  it,  and 
getting  wet  up  to  Üie  knees  besides. 

*'Nay,  boys,  this  will  never  do,"  said  the  eider  bro- 
ther,  as  Euth  and  Esther  began  loudly  to  complain,  and 
entreat  him  not  to  leave  them.  Hope  seemed  too 
j&ightened  to  speak,  but  she  looked  up  imploringly  to 
Ninian,  whose  arm  she  had  instinctively  clasped.  He 
paosed  a  moment,  and  then  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

A  push  or  two  from  Edmund*s  oar,  as  the  boy  stood 
up,  displaying  somewhat  proudly  his  graceful  figure, 
now  growing  muscular  and  streng,  —  and  off  flew  the 
little  craft.  Certainly  the  poets  are  right  when  in  their 
descriptions  of  Paradise,  or  any  paradisiacal  sphere  of 
being,  they  invariably  contrive  to  introduce  a  boat. 
Tasso,  in  bis  voyage  of  the  Two  Knights  —  Dante,  in 
his  vision  of  the  Angel-guided  bark  —  Shelley,  in  his 
Bevolt  of  Islam,  where  the  "spirit-winged  boat"  bears 
Laon  and  Gythna  to  the  land  of  immortality,  —  do  but 
slightly  idealise  upon  a  reality  as  near  approaching  the 
Elysian  ezistence  as  we  stupid  mortals  can  conceive. 

10* 
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"Well,  brother,  is  not  this  delicious?"  cried  Edmnnd, 
as  he  paused  to  dlp  his  bared  arms  in  the  water,  shaking 
back  his  curly  hair,  and  showing  his  brown  face^ —  no 
longer  pale  and  poetical-looking,  but  ruddy  with  aU  the 
health  of  early  youth. 

Ninian  assented,  with  an  admiring  glanee  at  his  bro- 
ther, and  thinking  in  his  own  mind  that  lindsay  was 
right  when  she  declared  her  boy  to  be  the  bonniest 
laddie  that  ever  was  seen.  Reuben,  labouring  vigorously 
and  merrily  at  his  oar;  Esther,  sitting  in  rather  grave 
solitude  at'the  bow;  and  little  Hope,  resting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  with  her  head  on  Ruth's  lap,  made 
up  a  freight  of  perfect  happiness. 

Half  closing  his  eyes,  Ninian  sat  listening  to  the 
lapping  of  the  water  at  the  keel,  which  Edmund,  mach 
to  his  younger  brother's  scom,  declared  was  exactly  like 
the  sound  of  a  kiss  —  a  mermaid's  kiss,  of  course.  The 
boat  appeared  literally  to  float  in  sunshine  —  so  glitter- 
ing  were  the  waves  of  the  Loch  —  so  intensely  bright 
was  the  sky.  Even  the  mountains  seemed  asleep; 
scarcely  one  cloud-shadow  glided  over  them.  The  oars 
feil  into  the  water  with  an  even,  monotonous,  lulling 
sound;  everything  eise  was  quite  still.  Ninian  gave  him- 
self  up  to  a  dreamy  kind  of  delight  —  there  seemed  over 
him  a  sort  of  goldeijL  haze  through  which  all  his  life's 
realities,  bitter  and  sweet,  were  seen  afar  off  like  shadows. 
Only  once,  when  a  passing  breeze  blew  one  of  Hope's 
long  curls  across  his  knee,  and  without  thinking,  he  be- 
gan  to  twist  it  round  his  fingers,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
feeling  which  many  of  us  have  at  a  time  when  our  cup 
of  happiness  is  fuÜ  —  so  füll  that  we  dread  lest  the 
next  breath  may  dash  it  from  our  lips.  He  thought,  if 
that  same  hour  —  that  same  moment  —  with  the  ßky 
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SO  sunny,  and  the  waves'so  clear  —  the  boat  coidd  go 
down  —  down,  swiffc  as  lightning,  only  giving  him  time 
to  take  the  child  in  his  arms,  that  in  death  he  might 
hold  her  there,  sleeping  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  blue 
Clyde,  —  perhaps  such  an  ending  would  be  the  best 
thing  he  could  wish  for. 

He  was  roused  by  a  slight  cry  from  Esther,  and  the 
near  threatening  of  the  very  calamity  he  had  been  con- 
templating  —  occasioned  byEeuben's  eagemess  after  the 
pursnit  of  marine  zoology. 

"Tve  got  it  —  IVe  got  it,*'  he  cried,  nearly  lurching 
the  boat  over  to  stretch  his  oar  towards  a  beautiful 
Medusa.  But  the  fairy  thing  went  floating  by  —  Hap- 
piness  herseif  is  not  harder  to  catch  than  a  live  Medusa! 
However,  the  attempt  produced  great  fun,  and  much 
laughing  over  Hope's  ignorance;  she  had  never  even 
heard  of  such  an  animal.  Consequently,  Ninian,  in  his 
desire  to  inform  her  mind,  held  her  round  the  waist, 
while  she  leaned  over  the  boat's  side,  dipping  her  hand 
in  up  t6  the  yery  elbow,  with  a  vague  notion  that  she 
should  thereby  catch  something.  And  her  laughter  was 
80  blithe,  so  thoroughly  infantile  in  its  joyance  —  that 
Ninian  thought  what  a  simpleton  he  had  been,  to  dream 
such  dreams,  and  make  such  stem  resolves  conceming  a 
mere  child!  He  was  a  grown  man,  old  enough  to  be  — 
not  exactly  her  father  —  but  something  very  like  it; 
ehe  was  his  pet  —  his  darling;  he  might  still  keep  her 
as  such,  and  be  happy,  without  blame. 

So  he  cast  off  the  silence  which  had  hung  over  him, 
and  began  to  amuse  the  rest,  which  Our  Brother  so  well 
knew  how  to  do.  And  as  their  laughter  —  even  Hope's, 
rang  over  the  sunny  river,  he  thought  that  after  aU  to 
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enjoy  life  on  the  surface  of  the  Clyde,  waä  better  thni 
sleeping  ever  so  sweetly  in  death  at  the  bottom. 

Their  sail  was  not  intended  to  be  long,  for  over  then 
hung  the  grim  shadow  of  Miss  Beay,  who  was  to  appear 
soon  after  noon.  "We  must  be  at  home  then,"  obsenred 
the  conscientious  Esther,  and  !N'inian  agreed  theretOy 
though  he  feit  as  if  he  could  gladly  haye  saiied  on  to 
etemity  down  the  beautiful  Clyde.  Thiß  being  impossible, 
he  steered  the  wee  boat  round  by  Roseneath  Bay,  re- 
marking  to  Hope,  that  ^'that  was  the  place  where  Jeanie 
Deans  landed,  the  land  of  MacCallum  More." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  the  gentleman.  Tinie  told 
me  the  whole  story  of  him  and  bis  house,  and  bis  mo- 
ther,  before  we  went  to  sleep  last  night." 

"She  means  that  hatefiil  Eneas,  little  stupid  as  she 
is!"  cried  Reuben,  who  was  not  more  polite  to  Hope 
than  he  was  to  bis  sisters.  "And  lo!  'Speak  of  the  deü,' 
&c.     Mr.  MaoCallum's  there!" 

Ay,  so  he  was,  wading  up  to  bis  little  fat  knees 
along  tiie  beaoh,  and  vociferating  with  all  bis  might 

"Crouch  down,  Hope,  he'U  fancy  youare  Tinie.  Oh, 
how  vexed  he  will  be,"  wickedly  cried  Edmund,  who,  in 
making  common  cause  against  the  would-be  intrader  into 
the  family,  condescended  to  be  more  common-place  and 
unpoetic^  than  had  ever  been  known  before. 

But  the  eider  brother  put  bis  veto  on  any  tricks  of 
the  sort;  perhaps  from  a  sort  of  tender-heartedness  to- 
wards  the  harmless  little  man,  whose  good-tempered  face 
became  clouded  the  moment  he  neared  the  boat  and 
missed  bis  ladye-love.  He  was  certainly  honest  in  bis 
adoration,  and  Ninian,  being  quite  sure  of  its  hopeless 
nature,  could  afford  a  little  benevolent  pity.  So  Mac 
CaUum  More  —  as,  in  memory  of  Hope*s  blunder,  he 
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was  henceforth  ironically  chnstened  —  was  taken  into 
the  wee  boat,  and  safely  landed  in  the  presence  of  bis 
idoL 

Tinie  was  indeed  a  complete  magnet  to  tbe  otber 
sex;  they  seemed  to  follow  ber  everywbere.  She  ap- 
peared  at  tbe  landing-place,  attended  not  only  by  tbe 
poor  faitbful  Professor,  but  by  anotber  gentleman,  tbe 
very  opposite  of  ^ennetb  Reay  in  ontward  seeming. 

"Mr.  Ulverston,  you  see!  He  bas  just  landed  at  tbe 
cottage,  and  waited  for  your  retum,"  said  sbe,  witb  a 
somewbat  sby  look  at  ber  brotbers,  and  a  malicious  one 
at  tbat  unfortunate  Eneas,  wbose  smiling  face  grew  dark 
tbe  minute  be  saw  ber  banging  on  a  stranger's  arm,  and 
making  berself  quite  at  bome  tbere. 

"Wbo  is  Mr.  Ulverston?"  wbispered  Reuben,  already 
beginning  to  frown.     "A  friend  of  yours,  Hope?" 

Hope  tumed  languidly  round,  but  meeting  Mr.  TJlvers- 
ton's  gaze  —  tbe  sort  of  gaze  be  always  direoted  at 
pretty  girls  —  sbe  blusbed  deeply. 

"Your  two-sisters,  Mr.  Grseme,  of  course?  Tbe  like- 
ness  is  sufOicient,"  said  be,  bowing  to  tbe  twins.  "Tbis 
lady  I  tbink  I  bave  seen  before  —  I  oannot  exactly  teil 
"wbere." 

"Mr.  Ulverston  —  Miss  Ansted,"  was  Ninian's  brief 
introduction,  witbout  any  explanation.  But  he  saw 
Hope's  blusb,  and  beard  ber  wbisper  to  Tinie  ^ometbing 
about  tbe  "railway  Station."  Sbe  bad  not  forgotten  tbat 
incident,  apparently.  Involuntarily  be  looked  at  Mr. 
Ulverston,  wbo  was  busy  lüaking  acquaintance  witb  tbe 
boys  —  bis  gay  winning  face,  bis  manner  —  empressd^ 
yet  not  forward  —  bis  speecb  and  mien  so  unmistsükably 
that  of  a  gentleman!     Somebow,  wben  Hinian  saw  bis 
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sisters  and  Hope  smiliiig  together,  he  wished  he  had  not 
giyen  so  warm  an  inyitation  to  Mr.  TJIyerstoiL 

But  the  latter  seemed  determined  to  make  himBdf 
agreeable.  He  helped  to  drag  the  boat  ashore,  thereby 
ruining  his  delicate  kid  gloyes  for  eyermore;  and  then 
began  joking  with  Tinie,  who  eyidently  was  bent  on 
monopolising  the  attentions  he  appeared  quite  willing  tp 
giye.  Leaying  the  beach,  he  offered  one  arm  to  her  and 
another  to  Euth;  they  went  on  laughing  together,  while 
Esther  slowly  followed  with  Hope. 

^'I  remember  Miss  Ansted/'  was  his  sole  remack  con- 
ceming  the  latter.  "Why  did  you  not  say  you  knew 
her,  Gweme?" 

Kinian  made  no  reply  to  this  communication  —  made 
carelessly,  in  the  intervals  of  playing  the  agreeable  to  all 
the  Miss  Graemes  in  succession;  a  position  of  uniyersal 
admirer  which  no  one  seemed  more  calculated  to  fiU  than 
the  young  stranger.  Which  attentions,  spread  so  ex- 
tensively  among  the  whole  family,  reassured  the  eider 
brother,  who  began  to  catch  the  infection  of  Mr.  Ulyers- 
ton's  gaiety. 

"I  don*t  know  how  I  shall  find  house-room  for  you 
all,''  Said  he,  smiling,  when,  added  to  the  paij^y  there 
came  lindsay  and  Miss  Eeay.  *'Yoa  can  neyer  all  dine 
in  this  wee  parlour;  suppose  we  seize  our  proyisions  — 
joumey  away,  and  make  an  encampment  among  the 
mountains?" 

**0r,"  cried  the  boys,  who  seemed  to  haye  grown  ter- 
ribly  aquatic  in  their  propensities,  "let  us  take  to  tiie 
boats;  we  can  get  two,  and  sail  away  round  the  foot  of 
the  Loch  to  Ardmore,  dine  there,  and  come  home  by 
ßtarlight'* 

"Delicious!"  responded  Mr.  Ulyerston,  on  behalf  of 
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the  whole;  looking  round  as  if  quite  satisfied  that  bis 
pleasure  would  be  foiind  tLe  ruling  pleasure.  Every- 
body  echoed  him  but  Hope,  who  looked  doubtingly  to 
Kinian. 

"Are  you  afraid?  —  will  it  tire  you?"  said  he,  going 
up  to  her.  Somebow,  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  the 
World  like  TJlverston,  he  could  not  say,  as  usual,  "my 
child." 

"Oh!  we  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  Miss  Ansted. 
She  must  not  refuse,  indeed  she  must  not,"  pursued  Mr. 
Ulverston,  following  him.     "So 

*Gome  o*er  the  sea, 
Maiden  with  me  ,* 

as  my  great  countryman  says." 

"Tour  countryman !  I  thought  you  were  English," 
said  Ninian. 

"I  was  brought  up  in  England,  but  —  my  father 
was  an  Irishman,"  he  answered,  hesitating,  as  if  he 
were  rather  ashamed  either  of  the  country  or  the  pa- 
temity. 

"Yet  Ulverston  is  an  English  name,"  broke  in  Miss 
Beay,  utterly  unable  longer  to  hold  her  tongue.  "When 
I  was  in  England,"  —  the  grand  Hegira  of  her  existence, 
it  seemed  —  "when  I  was  in  England,  I  heard  it  more 
than  once.  There  -^ere  the  Ulverstons  of  Devonshire  — 
respectable,  very  —  but  poor:  the  young  Miss  Ulverstons 
of  Cheltenham  —  Sir  Peter  Ulverston  of  Hartland 
HalL  May  I  ask  to  which  of  these  families  you  be- 
long?" 

"To  all  and  any  of  them,  madam,"  was  bis  answer, 
smoothing  bis  slight  frown  into  a  bow  and  smile  of  great 
suavity,  which  made  Miss  Eeay  confess  privately,  "he 
was  the  nicest  young  man  she  had  ever  seen." 
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He  foUowed  up  his  attentions  by  handing  her  ifii^ 
fhe  boat,  and  making  double  nse  of  her  —  ccmvertmg 
her  plaid  into  a  comfortable  cnshion  for  himBelf  —  and 
leading  her  into  such  a  flood  of  reminiscences  of  her 
English  life,  that  no  further  opportunity  occurred  for  re- 
marks  on  his  own  family  or  nation. 

In  the  other  boat,  the  wee  one,  Ninian  rowed  a  qniet 
freight  —  his  eldest  sister,  the  Professor,  and  Hiope. 
None  of  the  party  talked  much.  Hope  lay  —  her  Ups 
parted  in  silent  pleasure  —  looking  sweet  and  fair.  Her 
slight  "young  ladyisms,"  her  little  follies,  only  appeared 
in  Tinie's  Company;  with  her  guardian  she  was  alwaya^ 
quiet,  gentle,  grave. 

There  was  a  general  gathering  on  the  beach  of  Ard- 
more.  Such  fun  —  such  laughter  7—  such  scrambling 
among  the  slippery  rocks  and  beds  of  dulse;  Mr.  Ulveis- 
ton  and  his  wondrous  politeness  being  in  constant  liequi- 
sition  to  aid  unwary  footsteps.  He  was  the  life  of  the 
whole  party,  with  his  unfailing  gaiety  —  his  bnlHant 
talk  —  nay,  even  his  songs  —  for  he  tumed  out  to  be 
one  of  the  few  singing-men  who  can  give  a  pathetic 
song  without  appearing  sentimental,  or  a  comic  ditty 
without  making  buffoons  of  themselves.  And  while 
singing,  there  suddenly  came  over  him  a  cloud  of  such 
heavy  gloom,  that  it  awoke  the  compassion  of  the  only 
one  of  the  girls  who  did  not  seem  fascinated  by  him  — 
Hope  Ansted. 

"I  don't  think  that  man  is  quite  as  happy  as  he 
seems.  I  feel  almost  sorry  for  him,"  said  she  to  lind- 
say. 

"It  is  the  Irish  nature  —  cloud  and  sunshine  — 
gaiety  and  gloom  ,'*  answered  Ninian,  who  always  hap- 
pened  to  be  holding  close  watch  over  his  late  inyalidSy 
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while  the  rest  of  the  party  disported  themselves  as 
they  chosQ.  "You  will  see-,  he  will  be  merry  again  in  a 
minute." 

And  80  he  was;  yet  with  occasional  relapses  into  the 
pensive  melancholy  which  interests  all  tender-hearted 
young  girls  to  a  marvellous  eirtent,  until  they  find  how 
mach  nobler  is  that  braye  manliness  which  baffles  fate, 
and  shows  to  the  world  a  quiet  aspect,  nnmoved  and 
serene,  whatever  lies  beneath.  So,  now  and  then,  Hope's 
genÜe  eyes  wandered  in  the  direotion  of  Mr.  TJlverston, 
ftnd  her  beauty,  soffcened  by  a  feeling  of  pity,  appeared 
more  interesting  even  to  hinL  More  than  once,  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  shower  of  witticisms  to  moTe 
nearer  to  her,  and  converse  in  a  serious  tone,  as  if,  with 
bis  quick  tact,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  pathetic  side  of 
bis  character  was  the  one  more  ükely  to  harmonise  with 
hers. 

"Here  is  a  Eobinson  Crusoe  picture  — •  a  colony  in 
the  desert  Will  you  go  with  me  and  see  it,  Miss 
Ansted?"  said  he,  bounding  back  from  a  little  joumey  of 
discovery  he  had  been  making  among  the  rocks,  in  Com- 
pany with  the  more  adventurous  of  the  party.  "It  is  the 
oddest  place  —  a  little  hut  built  of  mats  and  dried  sea- 
weed  —  and  in  it  there  is  a  withered  anatomy  of  an  old 
woman,  and  such  a  pretty  fairy  of  a  child!  It  is  just 
like  a  Highland  edition  of  Syoorax  and  Ariel.  Do 
come." 

Hope  looked  inyoluntarily  at  her  guardian;  he  smiled 
permission,  and  she^went  away,  Mr.  ßrseme  and  lindsay 
following. 

"Is  it  not  charmingly  picturesque?"  I^inian  heard 
Mr.  TJlverston  say  to  Hope.  "Look  into  the  hut;  — 
qaite  a  Eembrandt  effect  —  that  red  firelight^  with  the 
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old  woman  croucbing  down  among  the  smoke.  My  in- 
faiit  Ariel,  too,  how  very  pretty,  Ib  she  not?  I  do  adore 
beauty  in  all  ranks  of  Hfe!" 

Hope  drooped  her  head,  smiling,  as  if  with  some 
dawning  consciousness  that  this  last  sentence  included 
her,  or  was  meant  to  do  so. 

"They  do  not  seem  very  miserable  either,  do  they, 
Miss  Ansted?  One  might  make  a  little  Paradise  out  of 
such  a  lovely  solitude  äs  Ardmore.  I  had  once  dreams 
of  love  in  a  desert  myself." 

**Then  I  suppose  you  would  fall  in  love  with  that 
Highland  beauty  if  she  were  only  a  little  older,"  said 
Ninian,  somewhat  amused.  ''Mr.  Ulverston  and  the 
grand-daugbter  of  a  poor  dulse-gatherer  —  for  I  know 
the  good  woman  of  old.  It  would  be  a  comical  mesaU 
liance" 

'''Mesalliance!"  repeated  he,  as  the  quick  bloodnished 
angrily  to  bis  brow.  "I  trust  you  do  not  imagine 
me  capable  of  such  folly.  That  would  be  an  insult 
indeed.'" 

"!N"ay,  Mr.  Graeme  was  only  jesting,"  interposed  Hope, 
timidly,  as  she  looked  from  Ninian  to  Mr.  Ulverston,  who 
was  still  chafing  under  what  seemed  a  degree  of  an- 
noyance  quite  unaccountable.  Her  eyes  rested  on  the 
latter,  perhaps  with  a  womanly  leaning  toward  the  one 
whom  she  thought  was  wronged.  She  touched  bis  arm, 
saying  gently,  "Do  not  be  vexed  at  Mr.  Grseme;  we 
never  mind  bis  jesting  speeches  —  never.  He  always 
means  kindly." 

"Thank  you,'*  said  Ninian,  in  a  slow  voice  which 
expressed  pain,  but  so  slightly,  that  Hope  perceived  it 
not,  nor  turned  as  usual  to  Üft  up  her  face  of  innooent 
oonciliation.      And   though  immeddately  afterwards  she 
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came  to  his  aide,  talking  in  her  old  affectionate  way; 
still  for  hours  after  Ninian  was  haunted  by  the  image  of 
ihe  young  creature  he  so  cherished  —  as  seen  in  that 
momentary  gesture  of  hers,  gliding  from  him  and  to- 
wards  another.  It  was  the  first  waming  of  what  he 
Bhould  feel,  did  that  happen,  which  he  had  hitherto  not 
dared  to  conjure  up  in  his  lightest  thought. 

However,  he  thanked  God,  —  ay,  his  feeling  was  so 
eamest  that  he  positively  caught  himself  saying  in  his 
heart  that  solemn  thanksgiving  —  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood  of  such  a  thing  at  preseni  Mr.  TJlverston,  after  his 
momentary  admiration  —  and  he  had  looked  with  in- 
tense  admiration  at  the  earnest  face  of  the  young  girl 
who  was  so  anxious  to  soothe  his  ruffled  feelings  — 
flitted  back  to  Tinie,  who  was,  though  not  the  prettiest, 
mnch  the  most  agreeable  and  amusing.  At  which  pre- 
ference  the  wicked  little*maiden  was  fiUed  with  coquet- 
tiflh  pride;  so  as  to  brave  the  piteous  looks  of  MacCal- 
lum  More,  the  scomful  glances  of  her  three  brothers, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  quiet  retiring  of  Kenneth  Eeay.  He, 
with  a  patient  countenance,  stole  away,  and  was  dis- 
covered  at  last  sitting  on  the  beach,  his  long  legs  half 
covered  by  the  advancing  tide,  hammering  pensively  away 
at  a  submarine  rock  of  curious  formation. 

Sweet  and  still  sank  the  early  September  eve,  with 
its  long  rieh  twilight.  The  woods  of  Roseneath  grew 
black,  and  the  A^yle  mountains  dim;  while  far  down 
the  broad  estuary  of  the  Clyde  glowed  the  sunset, 
changing  the  dim  river  into  hues  of  lilac  and  rose. 

"Why,  brother,  you  are  growing  ^sentimental!*" 
cried  Tinie,  as  Ninian  stood  beside  the  rocky  ledge  where 
with  plaids  and  cloaks  he  had  fashioned  a  comfortable 
lesting-place  for  lindsay  and  Hope.    He  stood  on  the 
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Tocky  point,  bis  tall  figare  clearly  defined  against  thß 
sky,  bis  anas  folded,  the  low  sunset  shining  on  bis  £u)% 
wbicb  bad  cbanged  mucb  tbat  day,  but  wbich  now  wooce 
a  calm  and  boly  expression.  He  was  tbiuking,  as  earaest 
and  ratber  graye  minds  like  bis  are  prone  to  tbink  in 
sucb  a  scene  and  tune,  of  tbe  two  great  tratbs,  tbe  only 
trutbs  of  life  —  Love  and  Etemity. 

Sucb  a  deep  serenity  was  over  bim,  tbat  be  only 
smiled  wben  Tinie  called  bim  "sentimental.'*  "Well, 
my  *wee  tbing,'  even  you  yourself  look  somewbat  sob- 
dued  tbis  lovely  evening.  And  did  I  not  see  Mr.  Ul- 
verston  take  out  of  bis  P  —  coat  pocket  a  book,  wbich 
looked  marvellously  Hke  a  volume  of  poems?" 

Mr.  Ulverston  pleaded  guilty,  and  flourisbed  Tenny- 
son  tbreateningly  before  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  little  party. 

"We  are  all  tired  of  scrambling;  let  us  sit  down  and 
read.  Tbere  is  quite  light  enougb,  for  I  know  Tennyson 
almost  by  beart/'  said  be.  Hearing  wbicb,  Edmund, 
greatly  mollified,  looked  up  at  tbe  young  man,  ob- 
serving  sotto  voce  to  Hope,  "tbat  be  was  not  sucb  a 
puppy  after  all." 

"1  never  thougbt  bim  one,"  said  Hope,  quietly,  as 
sbe  tumed  and  listened  to  tbe  reading.  It  cbanced  to 
be,  by  some  one's  request  —  "Tbe  Lord  of  Burleigb." 
Ulverston  read  well,  and  seemed  ratber  proud  of  bis 
reading.  Tbere  was  some  strong  feeling,  too,  undemeatb, 
indicated  botb  in  bis  voiee  and  countenance  —  at  least^ 
so  tbought  Ninian  and  Hope,  tbe  only  two  wbo  watcbed 
bim  closely.     Wben  be  reacbed  tbe  verse  — 

^*And  a  gentle  consort  made  he. 
And  her  gentle  mind  was  such, 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady, 
And  the  people  loved  her  mach," 

be  sbut  tbe  book,  saying,  impatiently: 
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'^Beally,  I  think  this  is  the  only  piece  of  twaddle 
OUT  fiiend  Al&ed  ever  wrote.  I  can't  read  poetry  I 
don't  like  —  I  am  reading  horribly  now.  Who  will 
finish  it  for  me?" 

"I,"  cried  Edmund,  gladly;  "I  know  it  by  heart  It 
was  Qne  of  the  poems  ehe  liked  best  of  any." 

"She!  Ha,  ha,  Master  Edmund!" 

"A  feiend  of  mine  —  of  us  all,'*  said  the  boy,  co- 
looiing.  But  somehow  Mr.  XJlverston's  half-sarcastic 
laugh  made  him  ashamed  to  mention  the  name  of  Eachel 
Armstrong.  He  took  the  book  and  finished  the  poem, 
affcer  which  they  all  began  to  discourse  thereon. 

'*It  is  a  true  story,  people  say.  I  wonder  if  the 
Lady  of  Burleigh  were  really  so  sweet  a  creature,  and 
80  much  beloved,"  said  Hope,  just  venturing  to  speak, 
in  answer  to  the  deferential  kindness  with  which  Mr. 
Ulverston  requested  her  opinion. 

"I  belle  ve  her  portrait  is  still  in  some  noble  hall  or 
other;  I  forget  where,"  I^inian  replied.  "The  only 
thing  I  recollect  is,  that  her  real  name  was  Sarah  Hog- 
gins.  I  have  no  faLth  in  the  happiness  of  such  unequal 
unions;  they  generally  begin  in  mere  headlong  passion, 
and  end  in  wrong  or  in  sorrow."  And  he  looked  grave, 
remembering  a  story  which  he  alone  knew. 

"What  do  you  think  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Ulverston?" 
said  Edmund,  addressing  him.  He  stood  stamping  the 
air-globules  of  sea-weed  tili  they  went  off,  one  after  the 
other,  in  small  volleys  of  sound;  idle  baby-play,  were  it 
not  for  the  fierce,  restless  manner  in  which  he  devoted 
him  to  the  occupation,  as  if  for  the  mere  desire  of 
croshing  something. 

^What  do  I  think?  I  think  Lord  Burleigh  was  a 
fool!    He  might  have  admired  the  yillage  beauty,  many 
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a  simple  youth  does  thai  He  might  even  liave  amused 
himself  with  a  harmless  flirtation  —  great  honour,  too» 
for  her.  But  to  marry  her;  to  take  a  common  dod  and 
set  it  beside  him  in  his  ancestors'  halLs.  Faugh!  I  say 
he  was  a  fooL" 

'^A  fooly  perhaps,  bat  at  least  an  honest,  honoüraUe 
man,"  said  Ninian;  and  his  grave  eye  confronted  Mr. 
XJlverston,  whose  angry  manner  changed  immediately. 
He  seemed,  chameleon-like,  ever  to  take  the  hue  of  Ysob 
neigbour's  mind. 

"Of  course  —  of  course.  Nay,  we  are  getting  too 
serious  on  this  matter.  I  declare  I  am  speaking  as  if 
there  were  rising  up  indignantly  within  me,  *all  the 
blood  of  the  Howards.'  But,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of 
smiling  frankness,  ^'to  explain  my  hastiness  in  this 
matter,  I  ought  to  confess  that  I  have  a  frieüd,  who 
once  got  into  an  unfortunate  entanglement  of  this  kind. 
But  he  shall  get  out  of  it  —  he  shall,  by  Heaven! 
A  man  cannot  sacrifice  his  whole  Hfe  to  one  youthfol 
foUy.  You,  Mr.  Graeme,  as  a  man  of  common*  Ixense, 
knowing  the  world,  would  you  not  say  the  same?" 

"Not  being  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  decide,"  was  Ninian's  somewhat 
cold  answer,  which  feil  like  ice  on  fire  upon  the  impe- 
tuous,  variable  temper  of  the  young  man. 

"I  believe  it  is  scarcely  necessary  you  shoold  de- 
cide,"  said  Mr.  XJlverston  proudly;  and  either  moved 
apart  —  two  discordant  natures,  which  no  'power  on 
earth  could  ever  harmonise. 

Ninian  might  have  noticed  him  more,  or  perhaps 
given  out  more  of  his  own  upright  mind  in  this  matter, 
but  that  the  hush  of  the  lovely  evening  was  upon  his 
feelings.     Sitting  there,    with  the  quiet  river  beyondy 
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and  beside  him  Hope's  soft  profile,  drooping,  delicate, 
and  "womanly,  or  eise  growing  into  almost  spiritual 
beauty  a6  it  was  uplifted  in  the  twilight,  he  could  not 
keep  up  tlie  jarring  of  the  outside  world.  "No  romantic 
ecstasies  were  indicated  in  his  look  or  manner;  in  fact, 
he  ßcarcely  said  a  word,  except  a  pleasant  response  now 
and  then  to  Tinie's  fantastic  humours.  Eut  he  sat 
qnietly  happy,  listening  to  "the  children's"  chatter,  or 
to  one  or  two  poems  which  Edmund  would  persist  in 
asking  Mr.  Ulverston  to  read,  until  the  Kght  failed. 

'*We  must  indeed  go  home  now,"  said  the  eider 
brother,  rousing  himseK  at  last,  and  beginning  to  collect 
the  utile  stragglers  of  the  party,  especially  Miss  Reay, 
who,  in  considerable  ill-humour,  was  found  sitting  over 
the  dulse-gatherer's  fire  —  and  the  poor  Professor,  of 
whom,  for  a  long  time,  the  report  had  been  7ion  est  iri'^ 

V€7ltUS, 

**Our  brother  has  such  a  keen  sense  of  duty  in  small 
things,"  laughed  Tinie.  "He  thinks  we  ought  to  go 
home,  so  go  home  we  must.  "What  say  you,  Mr.  Ulver* 
ßton?" 

"t/e  ne  vois  pas  la  necessite^  as  the  Frenoh  Queen 
answered,  when  they  told  her  that  poor  people  must 
live.  Duty  is  all  very  well,  but  I  never  do  anything 
unpleasant  if  I  can  help  it.  And  when  this  move  of 
your  brother's  will  result  in  my  being  left  on  Helens- 
buigh  pier,  to  find  my  way  onwarda  by  to-morrow's 
steamer,  and  leave  all  this  fair  Company  —  really,  Miss 
Christina,  you  will  excuse  my  saying,  that  it  ia  un- 
pleasant." 

And  he  looked  so  disappointed,  that  Hope,  despite 
her  evident  weariness,  tried  to  plead  for  a  longer  stay; 
fearfal  lest  they  might  be  going  home  on  her  acoouni    . 
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'^  Yoa  sercr  tldnk  of  jooradf ,  nj  hyre  —  it  k  vbü 
joa  bare  yfnmn  cnd  ne  to  ünnk.  for  yoo.  We  nHfc 
teaQj  gOy  Me:  UlTCCstaaiy'  was  Mias  Gxcoie^  dedme 


"Thea  it  seems  a  pitr  tiiat  I  should  detain  jmi  to 
^  xound  the  pier;  I  can  easily  -walk  along  tha  shote 
to  Helensbuzghy"  said  he;  and,  irxthoiit  aUowiqg  any 
one  to  oppose  him,  he  qoickly  made  bis  adiea  to  all 
ezcept  the  boys  and  ^Ninian,  irho  irere  down  al  the 
boatB.  Almost  b^oie  the  rest  weie  aware  of  bis  inteiir 
tions^  be  was  seen  disappearing  along  the  beach. 

"Poor  yonng  man  —  he  is  a  somewbat  has^  teoi- 
per,  I  fear.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  bim/* 
observed  lindsay,  legretf ally. 

^He  is  a  great  simpletön  to  take  it  as  sach,"  Tinie 
cried.  **And  Hope  there  looks  as  soixy  for  bim  as  if 
be  were  a  mnch-injured  indiyidoaL  ^iVhy,  childy  yonr 
compassion  extends  £n>m  an  ill-used  cat  to  a  yoong 
gentleman  in  a  bad  hnmoar.  Xeyer  was  there  Buch  a 
soft-hearted  little  thing.'' 

"I  don't  like  to  see  anybody  uncomfortable,"  was 
Hope's  meek  reply,  so  meek,  that  eyen  Tinie  conld  not 
tease  her  any  more.  And  as  Xinian,  when  be  beaid 
the  story  of  Mr.  Ulverston's  füght,  only  said,  "Oh,  in- 
decd!  I  will  call  on  him  at  Helensburgh  early  to-mor- 
row,"  the  subject  soon  died  away. 

Ere  the  little  conyoy  startcd,  it  was  already  doak; 
the  stars  were  Coming  out,  and  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  riyer  the  lights  of  Greenock  and  Helensburgh 
twinkled  in  fairy  rows.  All  the  riyer  between  grew 
blaok  —  a  desolate  abyss,  awful  to  trayerse  —  at  least 
80  the  timid  Hope  seemed  to  think,  as  she  drew  doser 
to  her  gaardian,  to  whom  she  instiuctiyely  looked  in  all 
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danger.  And  Ninian,  putting  bis  arm  round  the  child^ 
langhed  at  her  fears,  showing  her  the  beautifol  line  of 
gold  which  yet  barred  the  west,  lying  across  the  dim 
reach  of  the  riyer.  Then  he  pointed  out  the  phosphores* 
eent  light  made  by  the  oars  in  the  water  —  silvery 
BbawexBy  which  Edmund  declared  feil  exactly  ilike  tlrä 
waving  of  a  mermaid's  hair  —  "the  same  mermaid  that 
was  in  the  habit  of  kissing  the  keeF'  —  as  Beuben 
maUciously  added.  Whereupon  the  young  philoBopher 
hfild  forth  leamedly  on  the  causes  of  the  phosphoresce;ice 
teen  in  partioular  rivers  or  seas,  until  he  found  that 
nobody  was  listening;  so,  with  a  contemptuous  grünt,  he 
£rtopped. 

Afterwards  they  all  grew  quiet  and  grare,  even  the 
singing  from  the  other  boat  became  feinter,  or  sank  into 
a  soft  "Ave  Maria,"  or  the  beautiful  hymn,  "O-Sanctis- 
sima."  Night  on  the  wide  open  river,  with  the  stars 
orerhead,  and  the  darkening  waters  below  —  in  such  a 
Bcene  eyen  the  gayest  spirit  might  well  take  a  solemn 
tinge.  And  Ninian,  still  holding  the  child,  until  she 
ceased  tö  tremble,  and  sat  looking  upward  with  a  new 
awe  on  her  innocent  face,  feit  bis  soul  stirred  within 
hinL  He  said  few  words',  but  those  few  were  grayei; 
and  more  eamest  than  he  had  ever  spoken  befpre  in 
Hope's  heanng.  He  spoke  less  as  to  the  child  than  to 
the  woman  —  of  serious  things,  of  this  life,  its  duties^ 
its  Borrows,  and  of  the  life  to  come. 

*'I  like  to  hear  you,"  said  Hope,  with  deep  affection 
in  her  reyerent  eyes.  ''I  think  I  should  be  always 
good  if  you  took  care  of  me." 

A  thrpb  came,  great  and  streng,  almost  rending  bis 
heart  as  it  arose  —  a  longing  to  stand  alone  under 
.tbose  jstars,  with  Hope  clasped  close  to  bis  breast,  yowing 

11* 
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to  her  and  before  Ood,  that  nothing  should  ever  par6 
her  tcom  his  care.  And  his  resistance  of  both  —  ay^ 
even  in  thought,  gave  Ninian  the  first  waming  pang  of 
all  he  had  to  snffer  —  nay,  perhapis  all  he  had  to  fooc^^o. 

He  answered  in  his  calm,  kind  yoice,  ''Do  you  think 
80,  my  ehild?"  Soon  afterwards  he  let  his  arm  dzop 
from  round  her,  though  so  gently  that  ehe  never  feit 
the  loss.  He  talked  awhile  with  his  younger  brotherSy 
then  took  the  oars  from  them,  and  dashed  the  boat 
along  with  £eroe  sinewy  strokes,  as  if  he  were  sweeping 
against  an  ocean  of  fate  —  hopeless,  yet  stniggling  mth 
nnconquerable  will.  "No  clear  thoughts  had  he  eitbor 
of  past,  present,  or  future  —  his  mind  was  in  a  whirL 
When  at  last  they  reached  the  shore,  he  sent  his  sister 
and  Hope  quickly  homeward,  himself  lingering  behind 
to  see  that  the  boat  was  safe,  and  to  wcdt  for  the  other 
merry  crew,  whose  voices  came  faintly  over  the  water. 
There  was  still  a  brightness  in  the  west,  for  a  Septem-« 
her  sunset  is  so  long  in  dying;  but  elsewhere  mountains, 
river,  and  sky  were  in  heavy  shadow. 

With  a  sadder  feeling  than  the  mere  closing  of  a 
happy  day  —  though  even  that  is  always  sad  —  Ninian 
ßtood  alone  on  the  shore  of  the  Gare-Loch,  idly  counting 
over  the  hours  of  holiday  pleasure,  which  in  his  life 
had  been  so  few  —  the  bright  moming,  the  stül,  sunny 
aftemoon,  the  evening  so  serenely  fair.  Now  the  day 
had  come  to  an  end,  as  all  things  must.  There  fioated 
in  his  brain,  as  a  sort  of  dirge  over  its  brief  happiness, 
the  bürden  of  a  poem  Edmund  had  read  at  Ardmore 

—  "And  the  reapers  reaped, 

And  the  sun  feil,  and  all  the  land  was  dark,*^ 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

"TiNiE,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Will  you 
come  and  walk  with  me  down  the  shore?"  said  Ninian 
one  moming.  He^  had  sat  very  grave  all  breakfast-time, 
reading  his  letters,  or  meditating  in  eilence.  Tinie 
looked  almost  alarmed  at  the  '^something/'  except  that 
her  brother  never  scolded,  and  rarely  lectured,  save  in 
the  gentlest  way.  So  she  put  on  a  brave  face,  took  bis 
arm,  and  walked  with  him,  chattering  merrily  in  her 
nsnal  way,  at  least  for  some  time. 

"Christina,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  be  serious  for 
five  minutes?" 

She  knew  he  was  in  eamest  now,  for  it  was  not 
once  in  six  months  that  he  called  her  Christina,  '^Aie 
you  angry  with  me,  brother?*' 

**No,  not  angry,  but  somewhat  grave.  I  have  re- 
cseived  this  letter,  which  I  think  you  ought  to  read. 
Bo  so  now,  and  then  we  can  speak  about  it" 

"'Tis  from  Eneas  —  the  valiant  Eneas!  I  have 
already  had  a  score  of  his  precious  compositions,"  said 
ehe,  her  mirth  again  rising. 

"I  did  not  know  that  —  but  read  this  one,** 

She  did  so,  at  first  laughing,  then  gradually  beooming 
giave.  Ninian  was  not  surprised;  he  himself  had  been 
greatly  touched  by  the  honest  little  lover's  piain  state- 
ment  of  his  feelings  —  by  the  humility  with  which  he 
i^ke  of  his  worldly  advantages,  and  the  manly  eamest- 
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ness  of  his  appeal  to  Tinie's  brother  for  the  hand  of  his 
wayward  ladye-love. 

"Well?"  Said  Ninian,  as  his  sister  retamed  the 
letter,  and  hnng  her  head  in  silenoe. 

"Tes,  brother." 

"Are  you  in  eamest  about  this  matter?  I  can  Bcarce- 
ly  believe  it,  and  yet  if,  as  he  says,  you  have  receiyed 
his  letters,  accepted  his  attentions,  giren  him  no  denial 
in  any  way  —  is  that  all  true,  Tinie?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

"Must  I  suppose  it  tnie,  then?"  said  Ninian,  stong 
with  a  doubt  that  made  him  scarcely  bear  to  lock  on 
his  pet  sister.  ''You  cannot  really  love  Mr.  MaoOallum 
—  you  ridicule  him  too  muoh.  Is  it  to  him,  or  to  bis 
wealth,  that  I  am  to  give  my  sister  away?" 

"Brother!"  She  tore  her  arm  from  him,  and  stamped 
the  Band  with  her  little  foot  "I  wouldn't  marry  tiiat 
man  if  he  were  as  rieh  as  Crossus." 

"Why  then  did  you  lead  him  to  suppose  you  would? 
Think  of  his  letter  —  humble  indeed  - —  so  humble  it  ^ 
almost  grieved  me;  yet  he  evidently  believes  that  though 
he  does  not  deserve  you,  he  will  win  you  at  last.    Why 
did  you  allow  this?" 

"Because  —  because  —  we  were  all  so  dull  here, 
and  he  amused  me." 

"He  amused  youl  And  you  have  gone  on  wounding 
the  heart  of  an  honest  man  for  'amusement.'  I  know 
girls  do  that  sometimes,  still  I  did  not  believe  it  of  my 
sister." 

Tinie  kept  silenco,  tossing  her  proud  little  head  önce 
or  twice,  and  stniggling  not  to  cry,  or  rather  not  to  be 
Seen  crying. 

"How  long  has  this  been  going  on?    I  mean  —  not 
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in  jest,  as  I  thought  it  was  when  I  came  here  a  fort- 
night  ago,  but  in  eamest,  as  it  was  on  one  side,  at  least. 
I  wish  —  I  wish  that  I  had  seen  it  before!" 

" You  might  have  -seen  it,"  said  Tinie,  half  sulkily. 
''I  never  made  any  secrets  about  Mr.  MacCallum  and 
bis  Visits,  only  ever  since  lindsay  and  Hope  have  been 
ill,  you  have  been  too  busy  over  them  to  mind  me."    - 

Ninian  drew  back,  conscienoe-stung. 

"Not  that  I  am  so  ill-natured  as  to  grumble  at  your 
taking  such  care  of  them,"  continued  Tinie.  "Nobody 
oonld  be  too  kind  to  Our  Sister;  and  you  can't  help 
liking  Hope  any  more  than  we  can,  she  is  such  a  sweet 
little  thing,  a  great  deal  more  amiable  than  I.  Besides, 
aa  Miss  Eeay  says ,  she  is  so  fond  of  you,  and  makes 
gach  a  fuss  over  you." 

Ninian  tumed  his  face  to  the  Loch,  over  which  the 
moming  sun  glittered  and  flashed.  But  it  was  not  that 
which  blinded  him,  and  made  him  feel  as  if  everything 
were  reeling  to  and  fro.  Only  for  a  moment;  —  the 
next  he  answered  —  as  he  must  answer,  as  he  would 
have  answered,  though  the  words  had  choked  him,  — 

**1  am  glad  to  hear  that;  we  should  all  try  to  be 
kind  to  a  girl  so  desolate.  In  her  sad  position,  and 
lemembering  what  her  father  is,  I  trust  I  shall  always 
do  my  duty  by  her.  However,  I  was  not  talking  of 
Hope  Ansted,  but  of  you."        * 

He  said  this,  and  no  more,  for  with  the  effort  even 
his  BÜ:ong  heart  failed.  Tinie,  ashamed  of  her  momen- 
tary  ill-feeling,  answered  nothing,  so  that  the  brother  and 
Bister  walked  on  in  perfect  silence.  In  one,  at  least, 
hestven  only  knew  all  which  that  silence  concealed! 

At  last  Kinian  spoke.  "And  what  am  I  to  say  to 
Mr.  Mao  CaUum?" 
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''Say?  Nothing!  Or  just  teil  him  that  I  nevei  mMnt 
anything  but  fun,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  marrying  Idm 

—  a  comical,  fat,  little  goose  of  a  man.  I  wonder  ha 
coold  eyer  fancy  such  nonsense!"  replied  Tinie,  whose 
light  spirits  revived  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  Strangely, 
bitterly,  they  jarred  upon  her  brother. 

"Child,"  Said  he,  "you  have  done  a  wrong  thing.  In 
this  matter  my  heart  goes  more  with  that  poor  man  than 
it  does  with  you.  If,  instead  of  your  thoughtless 
message,  I  told  Mr.  Mac  CaUum  you  were  not 
worthy  this  sincere  attachment  of  his,  it  would  be  neazer 
üie  truth.'' 

''Teil  him  so,  then  —  little  I  care!" 

"ITo,  I  will  not  teil  him.  But  I  will  write  at  once, 
as  he  entreats  me  —  and  something  in  his  perseverance 
touches  me,  so  that  I  shall  do  it  more  warmly  than  I 
would  have  done  a  week  ago,  when  I  thought  he  was  a 
mere  wealthy  simpleton,  beneath  the  least  notice  of  my 
ßister." 

"And  you  think  him  not  beneath  my  notice  now?" 

"No;  because  he  offers  you  an  honest  heart,  which, 
though  refasing,  no  woman  ought  contemptuously  to 
spum.  Child!  you  are  youngj  you  don't  know  the  world, 
or  the  men  in  it  —  how  lightly  they  love,  how  con- 
tinually  they  play  and  trifle  with  girls'  hearts  — 
especially  such  gay,  sparkling  creatures  as  you,  —  and 
never  say  frankly,  as  Mr.  Mac  Callum  does,  *I  love  you 

—  be  my  wife,  and  I  will  try  to  make  you  happy.' 
And  if  I  must  explain  all  —  mind,  I  do  it,  not  thinking 
of  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter,  but  simply  fulülling 
my  duty  towards  this  honest  man,  who  has  leffc  his 
cause  in  my  hands  —  I  ought  to  teil  you,  Christina, 
that    as    the    world    goes,    this   would  be   deemed  no 
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nnwoithy  oflter  for  a  girl  entirely  without  fortiine, 
between  whoxn  and  poverty  hangs  only  one  life  —  mine. 
I  say  this,  because  I  wish  to  lay  all  sides  of  the  case 
before  you,  that  at  no  after^time  you  may  repent  of  your 
dedudon." 

Thiß  was  a  long,  grave  speech  —  the  first  of  ihe 
kind  that  Tinie  had  ever  heard  from  Ninian.  She 
looked  up  a  moment  to  see  if  he  were  in  eamest  —  he 
was,  indeed;  she  even  feit  frightened  at  the  stem  lines 
of  bis  face.  ' 

""Would  you  be  glad,  then,  if  I  married  Eneas  Mac 
Callum?^  she  asked. 

"I  never  said  that.** 

"ITo,  but  you  implied  it.  I  see  how  it  is  —  Miss 
Beay  was  right  in  what  she  told  me  —  I  believe 
it  fidl  now,"  cried  Tinie,  the  angry  tears  rising  to  her 
eyes. 

"You  believe  what?  Kay,  answer  —  I  must  know!" 
said  Ninian,  jBbmly,  though  bis  face  flushed. 

"That  some  of  these  days  you  would  long  to  be  rid 
of  UB.  That  we  —  the  twins  and  myself  —  ought  to 
make  haste  and  get  husbands,  ere  we  found  we  had  no 
home  in  our  brother's  house.'' 

"And  you  believed  this?  Go  on  —  teil  me  all  she 
said." 

''All!  as  if  that  were  not  enough!  Ko,  thank  good- 
neas!  I  haye  not  yet  seen  my  sister-in-law.  I  did  not 
sappose  that  you  would  marry  a  mad  woman  like 
MiB.  Armstrong,  or  a  mere  baby  like  Hope  Ansted, 
er—" 

"Or  Miss  Reay  herseif,"  added  Ninian,  trying  to 
Bmile.    "Tinie   might   imagine   even  that,    when  once 
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she  takes  into  her  head   such  unjust  üumghts  d  hat 
brother." 

He  was  indeed  one  worthy  the  name  of  man,  who 
could  speak  so  calmly,  with  a  voice  that  never  betrayed 
one  trace  of  the  straggle  beneath  —  the  passion,  the 
sel^-repioach,  the  love  warring  against  othei  loye,  and 
the  stem,  iron  hand  of  duty  laid  over  all. 

"Were  they  unjust?  Oh,  say  over  agam  that  ihey 
were  unjust?  You  couldn't  do  it,  Ninian;  you  oonldnt 
tum  away  your  poor  little  pet,  and  marry  her  to  any 
stupid  fool  ihat  askö  her  —  no,  not  even  that  you  might 
take  a  wife  yourself  ?  Never  mind  what  Miss  Eeay  said 
—  the  wretch!  If  I  had  really  believed  it,  it  would  have 
broken  my  heart." 

So  exclaimed  the  little  creature,  pouring  out  her 
feelings  amidst  a  shower  of  tears,  trying  to  draw  Ninianf 8 
hands  to  her,  and  wondering  that  he  stood  so  grave,  so 
cold,  so  unlike  himself,  though  without  a-shadow  of 
unkindness  or  anger. 

"You  will  foi^ve  me  now?  I  would  not  grieve  you 
for  a  moment,  my  own  brother!  —  we  all  know  what 
an  angel  of  a  brother  you  are.  You  will  never  think  of 
marrying  when  we  love  you  so  much?  That  was  what 
I  said  to  Miss  Reay.  Teil  me,  only  teil  me,  that  it  is 
so?  You  will  never  go  and  love  some  stranger,  and 
leave  your  sisters  alone  in  the  wide  world?" 

He  tumed  his  face  upward  —  it  was  very  wlpiite  — 
or  eise  the  sunshine  made  it  seem  so.  He  said,  *'God  is 
my  witness,  I  never  will!" 

Then  he  sat  down  on  a  stonc,  and  let  his  litÜe  sister 
creep  to  him,  clasping  him  round  the  neck,  laughing  and 
crying  at  once,  breaking  off  at  times  to  murmur,  *0h, 
forgive  me!**    "Oh,  don't  let  my  naughty  words  grieve 
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yoa!"  "Ninian  —  brother  Kinian  —  you  are  qnite  sure 
you  love -me  better  than  you  love  any  one?" 

*'What  —  not  satisfied  yet?"  And  he  tried  to  look 
at  her  with  his  old  smile,  and  caress  her  in  bis  old 
affectionate  way,  but  could  not.  "God  foi^ve  me!*'  he 
mottered,  and  once  more  tnmed  his  faoe  up  to  the  broad 
sky,  that  wore  to  him  a  brightness  like  marble,  as 
dflzzling  and  ad  hard.  He  was  thankful  that  Tinie's 
tears  blihded  her,  so  that  she  did  not  see  her  brother. 

**Yes,  indeed,  I  am  qnite  satisfied!  I  will  never 
grieve  you  any  more  —  never!  Say  that  you  are  not 
grieyed  now  —  at  least,  not  very  mach?" 

"Oh  no  —  oh  no."  He  patted  her  hands,  which 
held  him  so  closely;  and  then  as  he  rose  up  their  clasp 
dissolved  of  itself.  "We  must  walk  on  now,  Tinie  —  at 
all  events,  I  must.  I  think**  —  he  faltered,  as  if  for 
the  first  time  his  heart  recoiled  at  the  necessary 
hypocrisy  —  "I  think  you  will  be  tired  if  you  go 
further  —  nor  shall  I  like  you  to  retum  alone." 

*'!  am  not  tired  in  the  least,  and  I  would  like 
to  walk  with  you  all  the  way  to  Helensburgh.'' 

^It  will  not  do,"  said  iN^inian,  with^a  faint  smile, 
''I  have  business.  I  must  send  my  wee  sister  back, 
sow  that  we  have  talked  over  all  we  had  to  speak 
aboui'' 

Tilde  looked  ashamed.  She  waited  a  minute  for  him 
to  recur  to  the  subject  of  their  earlier  conversation;  but 
he  did  not.  He  walked  along  mechanically  as  if 
oblivious  of  everything.     She  said  at  length,  timidly: 

''Brother,  I  know  how  wrong  I  have  been  about  that 
letter.  Will  you  teil  me  what  I  must  do  —  or  will 
yoa  teil  Mr.  Mac  Callum  youiself?" 


"Teil  \r  »**IIT. 

'*örry  ^  t  ^     ^'^^  to  hiß,     *l 

.^"O' «tu^d    L^«  drew  his  hand  „„     ,.  ^^ 

"Oif  ^"'*""  *int  I  Ztt     '^'•'  and  I  w^,  f*"  »» 


P.v,f      """^  coro  -:  T^«««»r.  -^  «e  cieigiiM 
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"«ho  Said T i  *•   ''°'''*  «**»»» 
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'^'*8  of  wild  T     '  "°  sonder  iT      ?°^'  ^o  Wonder 
-'-*^'  ^eolo4*^7l_all  ,«^  Zä^^^  ^t^ 
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"Kay,  keep  that  foolißh  little  head  cool.  Nobody 
with.  any  sense,  certainly  not  Kenneth  Eeay  himself, 
woald  ever  dream  of  such  a  ridiculous  thing/'  said 
I^inian,  tr^ring  to  reassume  bis  ordinary  maimer,  and  to 
tarn  bis  mind  to  the  things  she  was  talking  about.  But 
be  beard  tbem  and  answered  tbrougb  a  mist;  tbey 
made  no  Impression  npon  bim.  Only  once  more  be 
attempted  to  send  away  Tinie,  dismissing  ber  witb  a 
smile  and  a  jest 

^'Go  bome,  lassie,  I  will  keep  your  counseL  And 
don't  get  into  more  love-labyrintbs,  for  your  sage  eider 
brotber  to  baye  to  dasb  in  and  rescue  you.  He  migbt 
get  lost  bimself^  you  know." 

"Ob,  no  fear!  Notbing  would  ever  bewilder  brotber 
Ninian,''  cried  tbe  blitbe  creature,  as  sbe  tumed  back 
and  went  singing  along  the  sbore  of  tbe  sunny  Gare* 
Loch. 

iN'inian  shut  bis  ears  to  the  sound,  so  mocking  as  it 
seemed.  Evil,  cruel  thoughts  bovered  round  bis  beart; 
—  it  is  so  borrible  to  see  others  making  a  light  game  of 
tbe  things  wbicb  to  us  are  life  or  death!  He  feit  almost 
as  if  be  were  beginning  to  love  bis  young  sister  less. 
Tbere  sbe  danced  over  the  sands  —  bappy,  fair,  tbe 
futare  before  ber  unclouded  by  a  single  care;  of  a  nature 
so  ligbt  that  even  love  itself  became  to  her  a  toy,  a 
playtbing,  to  be  taken  up  or  cast  down  just  as  sbe 
cbose,    witbout  troubling  her  bappiness.     Wbile  be  — 

"Well!  It  migbt  be  all  tbe  same,  if  sbe  were 
dancing  oyer  ber  brother's  beart,  as  sbe  danced  over  tbe 
sands.     Sbe  would  probably  beed  it  as  little!'' 

So  thought  Mnian,  and  then  despised  bimself  for  tbe 
wickedness.  He  tumed  bis  feet  and  fled,  Walking 
rapidly;  dasbing.  oyer  rocks  and  tbrougb  sballow  inlets  of 
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tidOy  irying  to  weary  himself.  Perhaps  calm  woold 
Gome  with  exhaustion;  or,  as  in  the  stoiy  of  ihe  poor 
possessed  one,  which  hoonted  his  fancy  strangolf, 
^'the  deyil  would  go  out  of  him,  leaying  him  hau 
dead." 

He  seemed  half  dead  indeed,  when,  late  in  the 
afkemooiLy  he  came  to  the  Professor'g  door.  It  was  one 
of  those  white  staring  houses  that  glitter  like  rowB  of 
teeth  along  the  Helensburgh  shore.  As  Ninian  stood 
stilly  there  beat  upon  him  the  same  dazzling  siul  He 
wished  it  wonld  rain,  or  that  night  wonld  fall:  he  oould 
bear  anything  better  than  having  to  walk  perpetaally 
under  that  clear,  relentless  light  of  day.  It  seemed  like 
the  life  he  would  have  henceforth  to  lead;  with  aU  the 
loying  eyes  of  his  household  shining  down  upon  him, 
entering,  or  trying  to  enter,  into  his  inmost  soul,  com:^ 
pelling  him  to  say,  "It  is  warm,  it  is  pleasant,"  when 
all  the  while  every  ray  would  be  buming  into  his 
brain  like  fiery  arrows.  How  would  he  ever  endure 
it  aU? 

But  man  can  endure  ' —  ay,  everything  that  Qoäi 
sends.  We  never  need  quail  under  burdens  of  His  laying 
on;  we  may  stagger  under  them  awhile,  but  they  will 
not  crush  us.  Nothing  ever  crushes  a  human  soul  bat 
the  weight  of  its  own  sin,  or  of  another's  dearer  than 
itself.  And  duty,  like  a  sort  of  inner  mail,  supports 
while  it  compresses;  so  that  often  the  man  walks  more 
npright  and  firm  for  the  iron  bands  that  tighten 
round  his  breast;  while  over '  all  flows  the  outer 
robe,  smooth  and  fair  in  all  eyes  —  save  those  of 
pitying  angels. 

Ninian  GhrfiDme  feit  cheered  when  his  friend  Kenneth's 
cordial  grasp  awaited  him  at  the  door.    Despite  Miss 
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Bea/s  feowaa,  the  two  men,  establishing  themselyes  at 
the  fire,  began  to  converse  and  argue  as  men  will  do 
and  can  do  —  using  their  streng  brains  as  a  defencc 
against  their  hearts.   . 

"I  declare  I  am  üred  of  your  'ologies*  and  stuff, 
Mr.  Graeme;  you  will  surely  agree  with  me  that  my 
nephew  ougbt  now  to  have  a  complete  holiday,  for, 
«ccept  the  few  times  he  has  been  with  me  to  your 
cottage,  be  bas  done  nothing  but  work." 

"I  am  Bure,  aunt/'  began  the  unhappy  Professor,  — 

''Now,  don't  say  that  werk  is  good  for  you,  and  don't 
tey  that  you  can't  live  without  books.  My  dear 
Kenneth,  Ihave  proved  to  you  your  errors  over  and  over 
again;  I  am  sure  if  you  had  not  me  to  take  care  of  you, 
you  would  not  live  a  year." 

The  Professor  s^hed,  as  if  under  such  circumstances 
he  did  not  much  mind  about  it.  He  looked  altogether 
60  broken-spirited  and  melancholy,  that  Ninian  forgot 
himself  in  Coming  to  the  rescue  of  bis  Mend. 

Blessed  things  are  the  small  charities  of  lifo,  which 
throw  US  out  of  ourselves,  our  cares,  and  struggles,  and 
diaw  US  tenderly  back  within  the  circle  of  human 
interest!  Mr.  Grsßme,  constraining  himself  to  civility 
towards  the  Lady  of  the  Tongue,  interposing  between 
her  and  her  much-enduring  nephew,  trying  to  Iure  the 
BÜent  Kenneth  into  the  only  sort  öf  conversation  in  which 
he  seemed  to  delight,  began  to  lock  and  feel  something 
like  himself. 

''Dear  me,  I  think  your  sisters  ougbt  to  see  after  you 
and  mind  that  you  don't  take  such  awful  walks  again« 
You  quite  fdghtened  me  when  you  came  in,  Mr.  GrsBme. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  over  to-morrow  to  teil  Miss 
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GreBme  all  about  it,  and  give  her  a  long  lecture  OOQ- 
ceming  you  for  the  fature." 

'' You  are  yery  kind,  Miss  Eeaj,''  said  !Nuiian,  abrupfly; 
''but  it  will  be  too  late.  My  holiday  is  over.  I  leav« 
for  Edinburgh  the  day  affcer  to-morrow.'* 

"Oh,  what  a  pity!  How  sudden!  It  is  only  a  few 
days  since  your  sister  Tinie  was  here  with  that  deUeate, 
pretty  little  friend  or  cousin  of  yours,  —  whioh  is  ehe?" 

"Neither.     My  ward." 

"You  are  rather  young  for  a  guardian  —  and  some- 
times  these  things  end  —  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  your 
sister  and  Miss  Ansted  thought  you  would  stay  a  whole 
month,  and  they  seemed  so  pleased.  Surely  you  mofit 
have  changed  your  mind  very  suddenly.  Business, 
I  suppose?  Such  very  partioular  business  is  it?  Any- 
thing  which  sisters  don't  exactly  understand,  eh?" 

Ninian  muttered  some  brief  reply.  The  woman  chafed 
him  past  endurance.  He  thanked  Heaven  that  none  of 
the  girls  at  home  were  gifted  with  a  tongue!  Yet  there 
bis  poor  friend  sat,  the  picture  of  patience,  toasting  bis 
knees  at  the  fire,  with  a  duU,  tired  aspect,  like  that  of 
one  stupified  to  sleep  by  the  noise  of  a  mill. 

"I  half  thought  of  äsking  for  a  bed  here,"  said  he, 
in  an  under  tone.  "But,  on  consideration,  I  will  go  back 
to  the  Gare-Loch.     Could  you  not  come  with  me?'* 

"Wait  tili  she  's  gone  to  bed;  she  always  goes  early. 
Ve  can  start  then!" 

Mnian  was  inclined  to  smile  at  the  Professor's 
frightened  look,  but  he  kept  bis  countenance;  only 
thinking,  as  he  himself  grew  restless  under  the  perpetusd 
click-clack  of  Miss  Keay,  that  there  were  minor  evils 
hard  to  bear,  and  that  after  all  there  was  great  peaoe  by 
bis  own  fireside.  .  , 
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The  two  Mends  started,  Walking  throngh  a  night 
which  had  now  grown  blustering,  gloomy,  and  cold. 
AcToss  ihe,  point  of  Eue  came  sweeping  the  mountain 
^windy  Curling  the  Loch  here  and  there  into  specks  of 
white  ioam,  that  glittered  while  everything  eise  waa 
dark.  The  Professor  walked  on,  striding  with  hia  long 
legs  —  Bometimes  silent  —  eometimes  talking  in  his 
sdemn,  dreamy  way,  of  the  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
the  meteorology  of  Üie  season,  and  other  topics  pertaining 
thereto.  He  never  descended  to^  mundane  matter»  at  alL 
And  so,  he  waUdng  with  his  head  directed  towards  the 
stars,  and  his  thonghts  among  them  —  Ninian  trusting 
to  him  for  guidanee,  and  heeding  little  whither  they 
went  —  it  chanced  that  after  an  honr's  wandering 
fhey  found  themselyes  again  nearing  the  üghts  of 
Helensburgh. 

"This  will  never  do.  We  must  have  missed  onr 
way,  and  my  legs  are  fairly  wom  out.  Come,  Eeay,  you 
and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  Clyde  by  night  or  by  day. 
Sappose  we  take  a  boat  at  the  Eue,  and  I'll  row  you 
up  the  Loch?" 

The  Professor  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  —  his 
only  terror  seemed  to  be  going  home.  Ere  long  he  had 
placed  himself  at  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  lay  con- 
templating  a  dawning  Aurora  Borealis,  by  the  light  of 
which  his  fiace  was  seen  wearing  a  look  of  such  sublime 
content  that  Ninian  positively  envied  him. 

"Tou  are  a  happy  man,  Kenneth.  No  worldly  cares 
move  you.  Nature  is  your  mother,  and  Science  your 
mistress." 

^'I  never  knew  any  mother  but  the  one,  and  no 
mistress  will  ever  smile  on  me  except  the  other,''  said 
the  Professor,  with  that  quiet  sadness  which  sometimes 
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was  perceptible  in  bis  manner.     And  then  he  tuioed 
onc^  more  to  watch  his  Aurora. 

I^inian  used  all  bis  strength  to  nrge  the  boat  elcfng, 
for  it  was  late,  and  be  knew  Lmdsay's  fears  of  old. 
Perbaps  also  be  .  remembered  tbat  wbeneyer  he  had 
chanced  to  be  out  longer  tban  usual,  two  fair  eyes  — 
not  bis  sister's  —  were  always  lifted  up  to  meet  bim 
witb  an  anxious  inquiry.  He  tbougbt  of  tbem  —  but 
it  was  witb  a  sort  of  terror;  tbe  vague  terror  wbich  bad 
of  late  seized  bim,  lest  by  any  possibility  —  impossible 
now  —  in  tbe  fiiture  wbich  must  be,  be  bimself  might 
proye  not  tbe  only  sacnfice.  Far  over  tbe  waters  he 
seemed  to  see  tbem  —  tbe  eyes  once  cbild-like,  in  wbich 
be  sometimes  fancied  was  dawning  a  new  expression. 
Most  bard,  most  cruel  appeared  the  fate  wbich  made  the 
hope  of  requited  love,  tbat  would  bave  been  another 
man's  joy,  bis  own  most  bitter  dread. 

Almost  fearing  to  near  bis  bome,  be  yet  rowed  on, 
putting  forth  all  bis  might  against  the  waves.  But  the 
wind  rose  suddenly,  and  tbe  quiet  Grare-Loch  became 
a  tempestuous  sea,  wherein  tbe  little  boat  was  tossed 
about  like  a  featber.  Ninian  paused  upon  bis  almost 
useless  oars,  and  looked  round  witb  some  uneasiness. 

"I  fear  tbis  was  a  mad  freak,  Eeay;  my  strength  is 
almost  gone,  and  you  cannot  take  an  oar." 

The  poor  votary  of  science  shook  bis  head.  He  bad 
never  studied  anytbing  so  merely  pbysical  as  rowing. 
"If  it  were  a  matter  of  navigation,  great  circle-sailing  for 
instance,"  said  be,  witb  a  belpless,  apologetic  self-defence 
tbat  was  half  comical  — 

"No,  no;  great  circle-sailing  would  not  assist  you  in 
getting  safe  througb  the  Gare-Loch.  I  must  trust  to 
myself  alone  —  under  Heaven,'-   Ninian  added,   more 
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Bottljf  as  there  came  upon  him  the  graye  reality  that 
üiey  were  in  no  HtÜe  danger;  that  boats  had  sometimes 
been  lost  on  the  Loch  in  wild  nights  such  as  this. 

"Heaven  forbid,"  muttered  he,  striick  by  the  fear, 
not  of  being  drowned  —  he  had  muoh  of  that  physical 
conrage  which  braves  death  —  but  of  all  the  miseries 
bis  death  would  bring.  "Those  children  —  my  Gk)d! 
those  children!"  he  thought;  and  all  his  brotherly  love 
came  back  into  his  heart,  until  he  wondered  how  it  had 
been  temporarily  driven  thence  —  how  he  could  ever 
have  wished,  as  he  had  done  not  many  hours  before,  that 
Heaven  would  release  him,  without  sin,  from  the  burd^i 
of  lif e  —  a  lifo  so  precious,  so  indispensable  to  them. 

"Kenneth,  I  fear  I  cannot  hold  out  mach  longer," 
säid  he,  gravely.  ''If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and 
we  should  never  reach  home  — " 

The  Professor,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  timid  as 
a  child.  He  started  up  in  blank  dismay,  making  the 
boät  reel  "beneath  his  long,  gaunt  frame. 

"Keep  still,  or  we  shall  both  be  lost,"  shouted  ü^inian; 
at  the  terror  of  which  waming,  Dr.  Eeay  crouched  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  without  anoÜier  word.  Onoe 
or  twice  he  wrung  his  hands,  and  Ninian  heard  him 
mntter  something  about  ^'my  books,  my  books!"  and 
''fihe'll  have  them  all;'*  but  it  was  no  tüne  for  offering 
consolation.  With  all  his  strength  the  young  man  rowed 
on,  as  if  a  lifo  was  in  every  stroke,  for  so  he  knew  it 
was.  Each  minute  he  feit  himself  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  while  his  fingers  were  almost  stifßening  over  the 
oazB.  The  heavy  waves  he  fought  through  drenched  him 
continnally,  for  he  had  thrown  his  coat  to  the  poor 
Ftofessor,  who,  with  his  inactive  habits,  alwaya  snffered 
eztremely  from  cold. 

12* 
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''Beaj;  your  eyes  are  used  to  the  night  Oan  you 
find  out  whereabouts  we  are?  I  cannot  see  anything^ 
it  is  so  blacL" 

It  was,  indeed.  They  might  have  been  in  tbe  open 
sea,  so  far  and  shadowy  seemed  the  moontains  and  the 
shore. 

Xemieth  half  rose,  and  sat  down  agaan.  He  was 
thoronghly  bewildered.  Meohanically  he  looked  np, 
muttering  something  abont  'Hhe  pole-star/'  bnt  the  iky 
was  all  one  gloom.  '^If  I  could  take  sonndings  noiw," 
added  he,  with  a  dim  notion  that  he  was  somewhere 
out  on  the  Atlantic  — 

"If  you  could  take  an  oar,  my  good  fellow,  it  wonUL 
be  of  more  use  in  saying  our  livcs.  Well,  ten  minates 
more  will  decide  one  way  or  the  other,  for  I  am  getting 
as  weak  as  a  child  —  Heavens!  there  it  goes!" 

The  force  of  the  water  had  dashed  one  of  1^  oam 
out  of  bis  half-numbed  hands. 

"One  Chance  less  —  well,  God's  will  be  done!"  And 
even  bis  brave  heart  quailed,  as  all  need  for  exettion 
gone,  he  sat  upright,  rocking  in  the  unguided  boai  As 
a  last  effort,  he  tried  to  scull  with  the  remaining  oar, 
but  bis  strength  was  too  much  exhausted.  There  had 
been  daring  and  excitement  in  the  struggle  with  the 
waves.  It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  have  to  sit  still  and 
be  drowned. 

Despairingly  he  looked  round,  and,  as  if  bis  eyes 
had  gained  an  unnatural  sharpness  of  vision,  he  saw 
the  outline  of  the  shore.  They  were  not  two  dozea 
boats'  lengths  &om  the  litÜe  quay  of  stones,  where  day 
after  day  the  young  crew  had  merrily  embarked,  and 
merrily  landed.  Kay,  further  on,  shining  through  the 
blank  night,  was  a  light. 
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''That  must  be  our  iiouse/'  said  Nioian,  hoarsely. 
**They  are  sitting  up  frar  me  —  poor  things!  If  they 
anly  knew!  Can  you  swim?"  shouted  he  to  Beay,  with. 
a  wild  desire  of  danng  anythmg,  could  he  only  reach 
ÜMb  shore  alive. 

Bat  the  Professor  was  no  Leander;  in  fact,  as  regarded 
all  manly  exercises,  he  had  never  made  use  of  his  body 
at  all  —  only  his  mind. 

"Try!"  pursued  Ninian,  in  his  uncontroUable  longing. 
For,  whenever  he  looked  shorewards,  he  saw  in  fSeuicy 
not  only  the  light,  but  beneath  it  lindsay's  face,  and 
Hope's;  they  usually  sat  up  together.  "Try!  Leap  out, 
and  111  Support  you.  I  feel  streng  now.  Bouse  up, 
Senneth;  is  not  one's  life  worth  saying?" 

"Not  mine.  Kobody  will  miss  me,"  was  the  only 
aoBwer  the  poor  Professor  made.  All  his  wisdom  — 
all  his  leaming,  were  not  equal  to  that  one  simple,  lowly, 
honsehold  bond,  which  makes  a  man  hold  his  life  pre- 
dous  becaitäe  it  is  precious  to  another. 

Kinian  heard,  with  something  of  pity,  even  remorse, 
He  Bat  down  again  with  a  muttered,  ^^Godhelp  us!"  and 
let  the  boat  be  drifted  on  by  the  üde. 

"Jkxe  you  away?"  said  Kenneth,  lifüng  his  head  from 
bis  knees.  "Take  your  chance  —  never  mind  me  — 
I'll  stay  in  the  boat." 

"And  -be  ^cked  up  somewhere  about  the  Eyles  of 
Bäte  to-morrow  moming.  That  is,  if  the  tide  is  going 
oul  Otherwise,  we  may  drift  ashore.  Gheer  up,  old 
fidend;  we'U  hold  out  together  somehow!"  And  Ninian 
stretched  out  his  band  in  the  darkness,  with  a  grasp  that 
would  have  given  strength  and  courage  anywhere.  Not 
a  Word  more  was  said  on  either  side. 

The  boat  rocked  on  —  whether  shorewards  «r  not^ 
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they  could  not  teil.  That  dim  light  gUtteied  —  mtw 
near  —  now  distant  —  then  vamshed.  It  might  bttve 
been  a  mere  chance  —  the  moving  of  a  caodle  —  üie 
waving  of  a  tree  between;  but  it  seemed  to  shut  out 
bope  and  home.  Even  !N'inian's  courage  ebbed;  drawix^ 
in  bis  nseless  oar,  be  leaned  bis  face  on  bis  bands,  and 
tried  to  say  tbose  words  wbicb  tbe  cry  of  buman  love 
drowns  so  often  —  "  TÄy  wiÜ  be  done" 

Minutes  or  bours  passed  —  botb  seem  alike  at  suob 
a  crisis  —  wben  be  feit  tbe  boafs  keel  graj»  against 
a  rock.  Sbe  bad  drifted  asbore,  near  tbe  bead  of  tbe 
Locb. 

"Tbank  God!"  be  said,  as  be  bad  never  said  so 
fervently  before.  Life  and  strengtb  came  into  bim  again; 
be  leaped  np,  and,  witb  bis  one  oar,  pusbed  and  tugged 
nntil  be  bad  gained  a  landing.  '^Halloo!''  be  called  to 
tbe  Professor,  wbo  lay  seemingly  indifferent,  at  tbe 
bottom  of  tbe  boat.  "We're  all  safe  now;  a  run  along 
tbe  sbore,  and  by  day break  we'll  be  at  böme  —  at 
bome!" 

He  sbouted  oat  tbe  word,  and  tben  kept  wbispering 
it  to  bimself;  it  was  so  sweet  —  so  sweet!  He  dragged 
Eennetb  along,  Walking  as  if  be  bad  neyer  known 
exbaustion;  not  once  stopping  tili  be  came  to  bis  own 
gate.     There  be  paused. 

"We'll  not  teil  them,  Keay,  not  to-nigbt;  -we'll  say 
we  lost  oar  way  —  you  know," 

At  tbe  sound  of  tbeir  footsteps  tbere  was  a  cry  from 
some  watcbers  witbin.  Hearing  it,  all  Ninian's  stcengtb 
left;  bim;  be  sta^ered  ratber  tban  walked  to  tbe  bou§e 
door. 

"Don't  be  frigbtened,  cbildren!  I  am  quite  safe." 
And  be  sank  on  tbe  sofa,  unable  to  speak  anotber  word. 
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The  children  cltmg  lonnd  him  —  at  least^  lindsay  and 
Tinie;  the  others  were  gone  to  bed.  . 

''His  coat  is  all  wet,  and  iiis  hair.  He  has  been 
dzowned!     I'm  sure  he  has  been  drowned.** 

**  Almost  —  not  quite,  that  is  —  don*t  be  alanned, 
Miss  Christina/'  said  the  Professor,  stalking  in  with  bis 
white  ghostly  face.  He  had  at  last  recovered  bis  reasoning 
powers  and  bis  tongue. 

Tinie  gave  anotber  little  scream,  and  rushed  up  to 
him.  **You,  tool  —  ob,  wbat  has  been  the  matter  with 
you  both?*' 

Whetber  Eenneth  objected  on  principle  to  falsifioar 
tion,  or  whetber  he  thought  past  danger  would  win  for 
him  anotber  of  those  looks  of  interest  and  tendemesSy 
certain  it  was  that  he  forgot  Ninian's  injunction,  and  told 
the  whole  adyenture  to  the  shuddering  Tinie. 

"Bnt  you  see,  Miss  Cbristina,  your  brotber  is  come 
back  alive  and  safe.  And  so  have  I  —  not  tbat  -that 
signifies  much.'^ 

"It  does  signify.  I  am  so  glad  —  so  glad,"  answered 
Tinie,  holding  bis  two  great  hands,  her  face  glowing 
throogh  real  tears.  But  before  he  could  answer,  she 
had  flitted  away,  and  was  aiding  Lindsay  to  restore  her 
brotber. 

!Ninian  lay  some  minntes  not  exactly  in  a  swoon,  bat 
in  someüiing  like  it.  He  had  just  consciousness  enough 
to  hear  the  Yoices  round  bim,  and  to  miss  among  them 
one  Yoice,  softer  than  any  of  bis  sisters'.  He  opened 
bis  eyes.  Ko;  the  cbild  was  not  there.  Yes,  sorely 
she  was!  A  white  figure  had  stolen  in  so  quietly  that 
nobody  noticed  it  at  first. 

'^Hope,  my  dear!''   said  lindsay^  ''I  thought  I  sent 
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you  to  bed  an  hour  ago,  and  you  have  not  even  iu- 
dressed.    Go  back  —  you  will  be  ill  —  do  go." 

8tilly  she  never  moyed  £rom  the  foot  of  the  eo&k,  bat 
Btood  looidng  at  ITinian,  her  £ace  perfectly  blaiicbod 
with  fear.  He  smiled,  and  held  out  bis  band.  She 
came  and  clasped  it,  not  weeping,  as  Tinie  did,  but  with 
a  deep  tendemess  whicb  she  did  not  even  try  to  hide. 
Andy  tum  where  he  would,  Ninian  feit  upon  him  her 
eyes,  fcdl  of  that  unconscious  girlish  affection  which  a 
breath,  a  word,  might  doubtless  awaken  into  love  —  a 
woman's  love. 

Oh,  bitter,  bitter  strait,  that  what  might  have  been 
bis  joy  and  crown  was  now  an  agony,  a  temptation,  a 
terror,  a  thought  to  be  smothered  or  wrestled  with,  as  if 
it  were  an  evii  thing! 

He  did  wresÜe  with  it.  Long  after  the  ezcitement 
of  the  household  had  subsided,  he,  haying  sent  them  all 
away  with  smiles  and  caresses,  lay  alone  in  bis  Chamber, 
to  commune  with  himself  and  be  stilL 

A  streng,  clear  mind  he  had  ever;  ay,  even  amidst 
the  rack  of  con£icting  passions,  whose  force  he  now 
leamed  for  the  first  time.  He  tried  to  put  the  case  be- 
fore  him  aa  though  it  were  another  man's,  and  to  reason 
upon  it  calmly,  if  possible. 

Supposing  he  and  Hope  loved  one  another  —  it  was 
best  to  seize  that  delirious  fänoy  first,  and  struggle  with 
it  —  what  would  be  the  result?  To  marry,  and  add  the 
cares  and  expenses  of  marriage  to  bis  other  duties,  was, 
as  he  had  known  i^om  the  time  of  bis  father's  death, 
utterly  impracticable.  Then  if  being  betrothed,  they 
waited  until  bis  brothers  were  settled  in  the  world,  and 
bis  sisters  wedded,  by  that  time  he  would  be  ahnest  an 
old  man.    He  was  old  even  now,  while  Hope  was  a 
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iDere  chüd  compared  with  him.  Her  loye  might  cbange; 
ehe  might  feel  her  promise  a  bürden;  or,  if  not,  what 
light  had  he  to  win  that  which  he  could  not  claim? 

He  had  not  won  her  heart  yet;  her  open  affection 
fbrbade  that  fear  —  or  joy,  for  so  it  ßeemed  altemately. 
If  he  were  never  to  let  her  see  the  anguished  pasaion  ot 
hiB  own>  she  would  go  away,  keeping  always  a  tender 
zey^renoe  for  him;  but  still  free  to  love.  For  he  dis- 
cemed  that  hers  was  the  nature  of  many,  nay,  of  most 
women,  gentle  and  good;  loving  —  not  with  that  rare 
ideal  devotion,  pure  as  the  tendemess  of  an  angel,  yet 
fltrong  and  self-sustaining  as  the  passion  of  a  man  —  but 
with  the  mild  sweetness  which  is  slow  individually  to 
feel,  but  efver  ready  to  respond  to  cüSection,  so  that  while 
the  silent  lover  is  timidly  left  unloved,  the  first  who 
WOTthily  woos  is  almost  sure  to  win. 

Thus,  if  he  let  her  go,  would  Hope  probably  be  won. 
The  thought  was  to  him  such  frightfol  agony,  that  for  a 
moment  he  feit  as  if  he  could  «tear  asunder  all  ties  — 
—  all  duties  —  snatch  the  child,  and  fly  with  her  to 
BCHne  new  world,  where  she  should  be  to  him  instead  of 
brothers,  sisters,  land,  or  höme  —  in  the  stead  of  every- 
thing  but  conscience. 

That,  at  least,  would  never  be  stilled  —  never!  He 
knew  he  should  continually  hear  it,  and  shudder  —  ay, 
even  at  his  wife's  side  —  as  though  it  were  a  cry  like 
that  which  haunted  Cain:    "Where  are  thy  brethren?" 

—  Six  souls  that  loved  and  trugted  him,  balanced 
against  one!  Perhaps,  even  had  the  sacriüce  included 
not  himself  alone  but  Hope,  it  ought  to  be  made.  ISiaw, 
when  Hope  did  not  yet  love  him  —  when,  if  he  kept 
firm  to  his  iron  will  of  self-renunciation,  she  never  might 
love  him  —  Yes!  'the  right  course  must  lie  thero. 
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^'When  two  paths  of  duty  hewilder  thee,  and  tkiu 
knoweat  not  which  ts  right  to  foUow,  choose  that  which  to 
thyself  18  most  füll  of  thoms,'* 

This  wise,  stem  sayingy  knelied  itself  all  night  into 
Ninian's  soul.  Towards  moming  he  slept,  and  dreamt 
that  he  was  in  a  litÜe  hoat  with  Hope  —  she  looking 
at  him  with  sad,  sweet  face,  pale  as  that  he  had  lately 
Seen,  but  more  tender  and  love-lom  —  seeming  to  say, 
mutely,  that  no  sin  towards  kindred  was  greater  thöi 
that  of  breaking  a  fond  woman's  heart  Then,  he  thonght, 
the  great  wayes  of  the  Loch  rose  and  rose,  roUing 
over  them  both.  He  snatched  bis  darling,  coyeiing  her 
eyes  and  mouth  with  wild  kisses  —  lover^s  kisses  — 
such  as  he  had  never  dared  to  press  there  beforp.  And 
then  they  two  sank  down  —  down  —  to  something 
that  he  knew  was  death  —  yet  which  was  calm,  tmd 
without  fear.  Until  at  last  they  wakened  together  in 
the  heavenly  mansions,  where  there  is  "neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage;"  but  all  love  becomes  pure  as 
that  of  the  angels  of  God. 

He  woke.  Weakened  by  his  long  struggle  of  body 
and  mind,  he  tumed  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  wept 
like  a  child. 

And  all  the  while,  in  the  next  Chamber  Hope  lay 
sleeping  in  Tinie*s  arms,  or  talking  with  her  the  pleasant 
nonsense  that  affectionate  girls  use  —  all  unconscious  of 
the  streng  heart  writhing  for  her  sake. 

Jest  and  eamest  —  man's  mere  sport  and  woman's 
faith  —  woman's  folly  and  man's  wild  despair  —  how 
often  such  contrasts  are  found  in  the  world! 
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CHAPTEB  XIL 

Two  or  three  more  days  passed  in  the  cottage  by  the 
Gare-Loch.  Happy  daya!  haloyon  days,  wherein  moming 
brought  night,  and  night  waned  into  moming,  and  none 
wished  the  hours  slower  or  faster.  Kinian,  somewhat 
ailing  after  that  day  —  the  whole  story  of  which  none 
but  himself  knew —  was  kept  at  home,  under  tender 
goardianship,  "a  giant  bound  with  flowers,"  Tinie  said.. 
She,  being  a  good  deal  humbled  and  subdued  by  the 
a&dr  of  unfortunate  Mr.  MacCallum  (in  whose  disap- 
pearance  the  boys  greatly  gloried),  was  on  her  best 
behayiour  with  everybody,  even  with  the  Professor. 
Keimeth,  worfhy  man,  dkported  himflelf  in  her  smües 
like  a  porpoise  in  the  sun,  continually  rising  out  of  bis 
native  element  —  bis  deep  sea  of  science  —  to  look  up 
at  her  with  a  sigh  of  grati£cation,  which  Edmund 
declared  was  a.sound  exactiy  like  the  '^pech''  of  the  por- 
poises  in  the  Clyde.  Whereupon  Eeuben  used  to  inyeigh 
wannly  against  such  ridicule  used  towards  so  leamed  a 
man,  whose  only  fault  in  the  young  cynic's  eyes  was 
that  he  condescended  to  notice  a  stupid,  childish  thing 
like  Tinie. 

It  was  one  moming  at  breakfast,  that  Ninian,  in  the 
quiet  way  with  which  he-  always  "made  up  bis  mind," 
obseryed,  ^Children,  I  must  leave  you,  and  go  home  to*- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow!"  There  was  a  general  cry  of  complaintj 
Tinie's  being  the  loudest,  and  Hope's  the  most  pathetic« 
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lindsay  'Ventured  to  hint  that  if  basiness  were  not  yeey 
pressmg  he  need  not  be  uncomfortable  about  the  desertod 
house.  Miss  Beay,  lately  yanisbing  to  Edinburgh  in 
considerable  dudgeon,  had  consented  to  look  after  old 
Katie  and  The  Gowans.  K  l^inian  could  but  stay  •— > 
just  a  few  days  more.  ' 

"I  cannot;  it  is  impossible!'* 

''But  you  are  not  looldng  quite  yourselfL  You  would 
be  better  for  a  longer  holiday/' 

"Noy  no;  do  not  ask  me.  I  cannot  do  it/'  answered 
he,  restlessly;  and  Lindsay  said  no  more.  But  many  a 
time  during  the  moming  he  found  her  quiet  eyes  fixed 
on  bis  face.  Once,  when  all  the  rest  were  down  by  the 
shore,  she  came  to  bim  as  he  sat  writing. 

''Ninian,  suppose  we  all  went  home  together?  I  caa 
easily  manage  it,  if  you  would  rather  have  it  so/' 

"I?    What  made  you  think  any  such  thing?" 

"Becanse  you  looked  so  dull  —  so  melancholyy  when 
Tinie  spoke  of  this  being  your  last  day  with  us  at  the 
Clyde/' 

''iCTonsense.  I  am  anxious  to  go  home.  I  haye  so 
much  work  before  me.  Besides,  how  do  you  know  that 
I  am  not  quite  glad  to  get  rid  of  you  all?" 

It  was  a  mere  jest,  but  it  did  not  sound  exacÜy  Hke 
bis  jest  of  old.  Lindsay  looked  grave,  ceased  to  speak, 
and  let  bim  go  on  with  bis  writing.  They  were  busineas 
letters  —  a  tolerable  number.  He  finished  them;  threw 
them  on  one  side  with  a  weary  air,  and  sat  idle,  bis 
head  upon  bis  band. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Ninian?" 

"The  matter!  Nothing  at  alL  I  wish,  sister,  you 
would  not  üdget  yourself  and  me.  Indeed  it  is  imneces- 
gary."    He  spoke,  not  angrily,  but  still  not  as  he  used 
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to  Bpeak.  The  ndnute  afterwards  he  repented.  'Toa 
6ee  I  am  so  idle  here  —  I  shall  end  by  gettmg  cross. 
I  alsQost  think  I  haye  been  cross  lately.  Time  positiyely 
accufled  me  of  it  this  moming." 

"Enie  is  a  thonghtless  lassie  —  enough  to  vex  any- 
body.  If  you  did  say  a  hasty  word  sometunes,  she 
oaght  not  to  mind  ii" 

**Which  iinplies  that  I  do  say  it.  Teil  me  plainly. 
Yoa  don't  think  I  am  nnkind  to  these  children?''  sald 
he/with  a  look  of  gteat  anxiety. 

"Never!  Tou  could  not  be  unkind.  But  I  have 
thooght  now  and  then  — " 

"What!  haye  you,.  too,  found  something  to  blame  me 
with?  Well,  teil  me,  and  TU  try  to  alter  anything'  in 
me  that  giyes  you  offence.'^ 

«Ninian!" 

"Forgiye  me,  I  neyer  ought  to  say  one  hard  word 
to  yoo.  But,  you  see,  your  brother  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  you  all  imagine.  It  is  a  hard  world,  and  he  has  to 
fight  hardly  through  it.  Business  now  iroubles  me.  The 
children  need  not  know  this,  which  is  the  — '*  the  truth, 
he  was  about  to  say,  but  stopped.  He  knew  it  was  not 
the  traüi. 

''Yes,  I  understand;  I  haye  thought  so  more  than 
OBce,  and  said  so  to  Hope^  when  she  fancied  you  were 
vexed  with  her.'' 

"Haye  I  been  harsh  to  her?" 

**jNay  —  not  harsh;  but  you  haye  seemed  to  take 
less  notice  of  her.  And  she  is  a  sensitiye  little  ihing, 
with  fach  a  tender  heart,  thongh  no  one  would  haye 
imagined  that,  so  frozen  up  aa  she  appeared  at  first,  so 
qoiet  as  she  is  eyen  now.    I  often  fancy  nobody  knows 
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•\:'*.klulness! 

..-.v.    I  do  love  her  as  well, 
^  .".i  may  teil  her  so,   if  she 

.;  'ittlo  niore  —  tako  just  a 

v'.o:idod  the  gontle  Lindsay, 

V.V-   the  least  shadow  creeping 

'  <:io  is  a  foolisli  little  creature 

Vul  'Nvhcnover  you  look  gravc, 

%   than  usual,   she  fancies  you 

v>f  her  fatlier." 

wliat  can   T  dor"    muttered 

ihere  was  that  gaze  which, 

.    1  ^  loving  onos,   was  ever  upon 

*    •.  almost  wild.     He  niust  meet 
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"  You  know,  Lindsay,  that  this  is  untnie,  and  alto- 
gether  a  mistake  of  Hope's.  You  luust  put  the  thought 
entirely  out  of  her  ioind.     Speak  to  her  at  once." 

"Why  should  not  you,  brother?  It  would  come  so 
mucli  better  from  ypu." 

"I  cannot  —  I  cahnot!  I  mean/'  added  he,  quickly, 
"that  I  am  getting  too  old  to  deal  with  girls*  fancies., 
I  am  quite  a  grujff,  elderly  man,  you  know.  It  is  time 
to  give  up  having  pets  among  young  people,  if  I  use 
them  so  badly  that  even  my  sister  takes  thek  part 
agäinst  me" 

Lindsay  looked  up  in  blank  astonishmeni  "Is  it 
trae,  then,  Ninian?  Are  you  really  annoyed  with  poor 
little  Hope,  or  with  me?  Indeed,  I  will  not  tease  you 
any  more." 

"With  a  smile,  in  which  she  vainly  tried  to  hide  all 
pain,  Miss  Greeme  gathered  up  her  knitting  and  was 
leaying  the  room.  But  Ninian  put  his  hand  on  her 
Shoulder. 

"Sister,  it  was  I  who  teased  you.  I  am  indeed 
getting  as  cross  as  Tinie  said.  But  you  do  not  know, 
lindsay  —  you  do  not  know!" 

He  looked  in  her  face  —  his  eider  sister  —  his 
mother's  only  daughter  —  she,  firom  whose  childish 
remembrance  had  come  his  sole  knowledge  of  a  tie  lost 
at  his  birth  —  she,  wo  had  tried,  even  in  her  girlhood^ 
to  be  grave,  and  tender,  and  motherly  over  him;  who,  as 
he  grew  up  to  manhöod,  had  dorne  a  harder  thing,  gra- 
dually  sinking  the  superiority  of  eldership,  and  becoming 
only  a  sister  —  yielding  to  his  stronger  mind,  and  taking 
beside  him  silenÜy  the  proper,  the  woman's  place.  But 
he  feit  at  times,  and  did  now,  as  if  he  should  like  to  go 
back  to  the  old  days  when  he  —  still  a  boy  —  used  to 
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come  and  hide  Ins  face  in  his  eider  sister^s  lap,  teüUng 
her  all  his  tronbles.  There  was  a  subdued,  childlik» 
pathos  in  his  Toice,  as  once  more  he  said,  ''Oh  lindatji 
yon  do  not  know!" 

She  tomed  in  great  alarm;  so  mach,  that  he  knew 
he  must  nnsay  his  words,  change  his  look,  and  go  back 
to  the  former  ways. 

"You  do  not  know  how  tired  out  I  was  with  thiß 
year^s  anxiety.  Besides,  I  have  not  feit  quite  weU^ 
I  own." 

'Toor  ]^inian!  I  must  take  better  care  of  you,"  said 
Lindsay,  in  a  yoice  more  like  the  fondness  she  used 
towards  him  when  he  was  a  boy  than  the  quiet  de- 
ference  with  which  she  always  treated  him  now.  *'I 
wish  you  would  let  me  go  home  with  you  to-morrow." 

''What!  and  leave  our  young  flock  to  guard  ihem- 
selves?  We  should  have  a  second  edition  of  the  Mac 
Callum  affair,  for  certain." 

Our  Sister  looked  serious.  ''I  had  not  thonght  of 
that.  Oh,  Kinian!"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  despaaring 
sigh,  "what  a  pity  our  young  people  will  grow  up! 
What  will  we  do  with  them  all?  There's  Tinie  —  such 
a  wüd,  gay  creature!  —  and  Hope,  getting  prettier 
every  day,  except  that  she  is  such  a  child  still.  And 
I  don't  think  she  will  take  to  Tinie's  thoughtless  wa3rB!" 

"Indeed!»» 

"No,**  continued  Lindsay,  wasing  more  tender  over 
her  favourite  as  Ninian  seemed  to  wax  cold.  ''She  has 
a  warm  heart;  she  will  trifle  with  no  one's  feelings. 
Heaven  grant  that  no  one  may  ever  trifle  with  hers." 

"Amen!"  said  Ninian,  bencath  his  breath.  He  feit 
streng  to  do  as  he  had  willed.    He  was  one  of  those 
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who  can  cut  ofP  a  right  arm,  and  plnck  out  a  right  eye, 
and  so  enter  maimed  into  heaven. 

It  was  a  dull  day,  the  last  of  Ninian's  stay,  thoagh 
he  tiied  to  enliven  üiem  all;  and  at  last,  seeing  bis 
mirth  disregarded,  and  his  jokes  melting  heavily  on  the 
air,  proposed  a  sail  up  the  river  — a  sort  of  leave-taking 
of  the  Clyde. 

"Not  in  the  little  hoat,"  cried  Hope.  "Oh!  Mr. 
Graßme,  you  will  not  put  yourself  into  such  danger 
again?** 

He  looked  once,  only  once,  ät  her  anxious  face,  and 
Said,  "Still  timid,  Hope?  You  will  never  do  for  a 
Scottish  lassie.  But  come,  children  all!  we  will  take 
the  steamboat  to  Bothesay  and  back." 

They  did  so,  except  Lindsay  and  Edmund;  calling 
for  the  Professor  on  their  way  —  much  to  Tinie's  ob- 
jlection,  who  said  he  was  such  a  queer  looking  man,  and 
either  sat  dumb  or  talked  so  loud  and  lengthily,  that  she 
was  quite  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  public  with  him. 
Which  feeling  probably  accounted  for  the  fact  that  she 
went  and  hid  herseif  behind  the  man  at  the  wheel  until 
Kenneth  Reay,  looking  anxiously  for  her,  was  induced' 
to  sit  there  and  converse;  when  she  listened,  mockingly, 
yet  still  she  listened,  to  a  leamed  di^course  on  the  pe- 
culiar  currents  of  the  Clyde,  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  or  the  geological  formation  of  the  Great 
and  Lesser  Cumbrays. 

It  was  a  still  autumn  aftemoon,  just  dull  enough  to 
loy  dark  blue  shadows  on  the  hills  that  stood  grand  and 
cold  around  the  Holy-Loch,  and  afterwards  breaking  intö 
jnst  sun  enough  to  show  the  two  pale  ghost-like  peaks 
of  Arran  lying  on  the  horizon  like  a  cloud. 

Ninian  stood  by  himself ,  watching  the  line  of  eithec 
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elioie,  the  views  changing  momenÜjy  fairer  at  eyeiy 
change.  He  thought  of  bis  happy  days  here  —  happiar 
than  any  since  bis  boyhood  — •  and  of  the  little  daik 
Office  in  Edinburgh  wbere  he  would  be  on  the  morrow. 
It  would  look  darker  than  ever  now.  He  began  to 
wonder  when  he  should  have  another  holidqiy,  and  Bome- 
how,  by  a  concatenation  of  ideas  impossible  to  account 
for,  he  remembered  an  old  tale  which  bis  grave  &ther 
had  used  to  teil,  years  ago,  of  the  only  real  holiday  he 
ever  had  in  bis  youth.  It  was  when  be  brought  his 
bride  —  Ninian's  mother  —  to  spend  their  honeymoon 
by  the  Clyde.  The  son  —  he  who  now  looked  on  the 
same  hills  and  the  same  rivers  —  thought  how  his 
parents  had  looked  on  them  once,  with  eyes  shining  joy 
into  each  other  —  he  had  heard  that  bis  father  and 
mother  were  a  very  loving  couple.  But  it  would  not  do 
to  dwell  on  these  things.  He  tumed  and  gazed  down 
in  the  seething,  foamy  waves  that  danced  in  the  wake 
of  the  engines,  imtil  he  feit  all  dazzled. 

"It  will  make  your  head  ache  if  you  look  down  at 
the  waves  in  that  way,"  said  a  voice  gentle  as  ever,  but 
a  little  more  hesitating  and  shy  than  it  had  been  a  week 
ago.  He  had  left  Hope  talking  merrily  with  the  twins, 
and  it  quite  startled  bim  to  see  her  at  his  aide.  He 
tried,  but  could  not  move  away  from  that  frank  smile, 
that  voice  of  innocent  tendemess.  He  thought,  as  he 
did  sometimes,  in  the  horribly  conJlicting  moods  of  his 
mind,  that  perhaps  his  stern  consciousness  was  only 
egregious  vanity,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  so 
guarded  with  the  child. 

So  be  let  her  lean  beside  bim  and  talk,  even  laying 
his  band  on  her  Shoulder,  in  his  old  habit.  She  was 
such  a  little  thi^g  standing  by  his  side. 
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"Well,  Hope,  when  you  grow  older,  and  see  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  places,  perhaps  even  go  to  America  — " 

"You  will  speak  of  my  going  to  America;  yjpu  have 
done  80  once  or  twice  lately.  Indeed,  I  don't  want  — " 
She  ßtopped  abruptly,  possibly  with  tlie  silent  pain  that 
»he  always  seemed  to  feel  on  alluding  to  her  father. 
Ninian's  heart  yeamed  over  her,  but  it,  too,  was  dumb. 
Hope  Said  at  last,  "And  when  I  do  see  all  these  places, 
whät  then?"  . 

"You  must  remember  your  first  acqnaintanoe  with 
my  beautiful  Clyde;  it  is  my  own  river,  for  I  was  bom, 
and  my  mother  died  there/'  And  he  pointed  to  ifie 
town  of  Dunoon,  with  its  curved  bay,  its  Castle-hill,  and 
the  wooded  hills  rising  above  the  pretty  town,  now 
growing  dim  behind  them. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Lindsay  told  me  as  we  passed,"  said 
Hope,  her  sweet  face  saddening,  so  easily  touched  is 
youth.  She  drew  closer  to  JSTinian,  as  if,  despite  the 
long  interval  of  years,  he  still  needed  sympathy  — 
"women  do  so  love  to  play  the  comforter.  But'  he  did 
not  spcak,  and  his  countenance  was  blank  and  hard, 
even  though  he  was  looking  across  the  river  to  his  own 
birth-place,  —  his  mother*s  grave.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  —  we  all  have  such  thoughts  at  times  — 
that  it  was  a  pity  he  had  ever  come  into  the  weary 
World  at  all. 

Hope,  vstanding  beside  him,  sighed. 

"What  do  you  sigh  for,  little  one?"  said  he,  with 
a  fiiint  mockfery  of  his  old  familiär  tone.  "Am  I  too 
grave  for  you?  Had  you  not  better  run  back  to  the 
ohildren?" 

"No;  unless  you  had  rather  I  went  away.   Is  it  so?" 

For  his  Hfe  he  could  not  have  withstood  the  pained, 
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beseeching  voice.  *'Coine,  my  child,  we  may  never  have 
another  sail  down  the  Clyde.  Stay  here,  and  we  wäl 
look  out  together." 

So,  drawing  her  ann  in  his,  they  stood  for  a  long 
time. 

"Mr.  Grraeme,"  Hope  began  at  last  She  had  always 
addressed  him  thus,  of  course  not  saying  "Brother /'  as 
the  rest  did,  and  never  dreaming  of  the  presumption  of 
calling  him  ^jNinian." 

"Well,  JCope,  I  hear.  Your  wee  face  seems  bur- 
dened  with  some  Beeret.     If  so,  out  with  it." 

"I  am  afraid.''  She  hesitated,  and  her  colour  came 
and  went  so  fast  that  Mnian  feit  a  painful  fear. 

"Any  more  of  Tinie's  wild  doings?"  asked  he,  nt- 
tering  something  near,  but  not  exactly  bis  thought. 
"Another  MacCallum,  I  suppose?  —  they  seem  to  grow 
on  every  hedge.  Has  Tinie  been  putting  her  nonsense 
into  your  head  too?" 

"Oh,  no!  Do  not  be  angry!  Tinie  does,  indeed,  teil 
me  every thing;  but  I  always  teil  her,  too,  where  I  think 
she  is  wrong.  I  could  not  help  that  affair  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Callum, but  bitterly  it  grieved  me.  I  would  not  have 
done  such  a  thing  for  the  whole  world!" 

'NOf  she  would  not.  Her  eyes,  the  mirror  of  her 
heart,  spoke  that.  Thero  was  in  her  little  of  firmness, 
less  of  passion,  but  in  all  she  feit  she  was  sincere. 
Ninian's  old  terror  awoke.  Agonised  lest,  in  years  to 
come,  he  might  do  her  wrong,  he  almost  wished  that 
instead  of  her  own  sweet,  simple,  loving  seif,  she  had 
been  more  like  Tinie. 

He  answered  her  in  a  grave,  guardian-like  tone. 
"I  hope,  my  dear  child,  that  whenever  your  time  for 
these  things  comes,  you  will  treat  me  as  you  shoold 
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treat  your  father,  were  he  with  you,  and  teil  me  all 
your  mind." 

"Of  course  I  should.  It  would  be  but  right,  you 
know."  She  blushed  a  little,  but  looked  up  straight  in 
bis  face.  Hitherto  at  least,  she  had  evidentiy  nothing 
to  hide.  He  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  and  glad. '  But 
was  he?  Oh!  stränge  contradiction  of  human  nature!  At 
the  very  knowledge  in  which  bis  conscience  rejoiced,  bis 
weak  heart  recoiled  in  pain.  He  did  not  speak  again 
for  many  minutes. 

"Mr.  Grseme,"  once  more  began  Hope,  trembling 
with  her  desperate  perseverance,  "still  I  have  not  said 
what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you.*' 

"Say  on,  then." 

"I  —  I  have  been  thinking  of  myself  a  great  deal 
lately." 

"That  is  Something  new,"  he  answered,  with  much 
tendemess.  The  truth  of  bis  speech  was  proved  by  the 
feet  that  she  never  even  noticed  it. 

"And  the  result  is,  I  want  to  do  as  my  father  said 
—  I  want  to  be  a  governess."  This  declaration,  which 
had  apparently  been  weighing  down  her  poor  little  heait 
for  some  minutes,  came  out  at  last,  and  left  her  per- 
fectiy  frightened  at  her  own  daring. 

Ninian,  whatever  warfare  he  feit  within  him,  re- 
Borted  as  ever  to  bis  only  support,  ambush,  and  shield  — 
fiilence. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me?  —  have  I  said  anything 
wrong?  —  or"  —  the  innocent  trouble  would.find  its 
way  at  last  —  "do  you  care  for  me  less  than  you  used 
to  do?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Ninian,  with  sad,  grave  voioe, 
''londisay  told  me  all  you  have  £uicied  lately,  and  I  told 
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her  to  assnre  you  it  was  not  true.     I  care  for  you  as 
much  as  ever  I  did." 

The  childy  smiling  content,  read  that  tnith  on  his 
face;  angek  in  heaven  might  have  read,  weeping  for 
pity,  the  deeper  truth  branded  upon  his  writhing  heart 

"Was  it  that  fancy,  Hope,  which  made  you  speak 
about  being  a  govemess?  or  must  I  ask,  as  I  did  onoe 
before,  are  you  getting  tired  of  us  ?" 

"You  remember  that  night?  —  how  kind!  But  as  I 
Said  then  I  say  now.  I  could  never  be  tired  of  you, 
I  wish  I  were  indeed  one  of  the  'Miss  Grasmes,'  as 
people  so  often  suppose  I  am;  then  I  shculd  live  always 
at  The  Gowans,  and  never  leave  you.  Yet,  though  I 
were  yout  sister,  it  would  make  no  difference;  if  I 
thought  as  I  think  now,  I  should  leave  you  still." 

"Ay,  I  suppose  so,"  said  JSTinian,  bitterly. 

Hope  was  first  surprised,  then  looked  ready  to  cry; 
but  there  was  evidently  something  in  her  mind  that  kept 
up  her  courage,  in  the  only  way  by  which  such  yielding 
creatures  ever  have*  courage  —  some  purpose  that  draws 
its  root  not  from  the  will  but  the  heart.  What  that 
purpose  was,  she  seemed  far  too  timid  to  show, 

^  "Well,  child,"  continued  Ninian,  "do  you  want  my 
advice  conceming  your  scheme?  I  thought  you  already 
knew  what  I  thought  on  that  subject,  at  least  as  far 
as  regards  my  own  sisters.  I  would  rather  die  than  let 
Tinie  or  the  twins  quit  their  brother's  roof  to  tum 
govemesses.*' 

"I  know  that;  but  I  am  not  your  sister." 

"That  is  true;  I  have  no  right  over  you,  at  least,  no 
right  but  of  advising,  and  that  only  while  you  are 
pleased  to  allow  the  same." 

Poor  Kinian!     Strange   that   the    best  men  in  the 
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World,  when  racked  by  great  mental  conflict,  woiuid 
those  they  most  cherish  and  never  even  know  it. 

Hope  made  one  desperate  effort  more.  "K  you 
are  angry  with  me,  if  I  should  do  this  agalnst  your 
"will,  I  -will  say  nothing  about  it;  but  go  back  to  The 
Gowans." 

"You  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to  The  Gowans,  then, 
child!  Is  there  any  mystery  that  I  am  not  to  know?" 
cried  he;  and  his  wild  jealous  fancy  lighted  on  every 
probability,  remembered  what  a  noble,  manly  fellow 
Edmund  was  growing,  and  how,  since  they  came  to 
Clyde-side,  he  had  ceased  to  neglect  Hope,  and  even 
openly  praised  her  beauty.  Was  there  any  new  vexa- 
tion  rißing  up  in  that  quarter?  Hope's  answer  decided 
the  point. 

"There  is  no  mystery  at  all;  even  Tinie  does  not 
know  this  feeling  in  my  mind,  thongh  it  was  talking  to 
her  that  first  awakened  it.  You  know  she  teils  me 
everything;  she  told  me  —  please  foi^ve  her  and  me 
too,  if  it  was  wrong  —  biit  she  told  me  all  your  con- 
versation  together  the  day  she  walked  with  you  towards 
Helensburgh.  Oh,  Mr.  Graeme,  why  do  you  look  so? 
Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  angry  ?^ 

"Angry?    Poolish  little  thing!    Nay,  go  on.*' 

"I  thought  —  but  I  am  ashamed  to  teil  you  my 
idle  thoughts." 

"You  must!"  And  he  looked  her  Ml  in  the  f«wje, 
bracing  his  strength  to  anything  that  might  come.  "My 
Bisters  keep  back  nothing  firom  me.  You  would  not 
have  less  trust  in  me,  or  think  worse  of  me,  than 
they?*» 

"I!  If  you  only  knew  what  I  do  think  of  you,  but 
I  oan't  teil  it  —  I  never  can/'  answered  Hope,  in  a 
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broken  voice.  ''Wbat  I  mean  is  this  —  though  I  know 
I  shall  never  say  it  as  I  ought  —  that  here  have  I  beea 
living  in  your  house  a  year;  these'*  —  ehe  hesitated, 
bluflhing  scarlet  —  "these  very  clothes  I  wear  are  your 
giTing  —  you  that  work  so  hard,  and  have  so  many  bio- 
thers  and  sisters,  while  I  —  oh!  cannot  you  undeistaxid 
me  now?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  my  child,  my  dear,  Hope!"  he  answered 
with  inexpressible  tendemess.  Something  more  than  love 
was  awaking  in  him  towards  his  darling.  He  b^;aa  to 
reverence  her,  as  a  man  should  ever  reverence  the  vo- 
rnan in  whom  he  sees  his  future  wife. 

Hia  wife.  The  thought  sprang  up  in  his  heart  like 
a  light;  thq  next  moment  he  had  ürodden  it  out  to 
ashes. 

"So,"  he  continued,  determined  to  speak  thuß,  that 
no  Coming  time  might  leave  any  doubt,  "my  little  Hope 
knows  all  about  me;  that  I  will  have  to  work  hard  all 
my  lifo,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  that  my  boys 
and  girls  need  never  hope  to  run  wild  without  their 
ßtem  old  bachelor  brother  to  look  after  them?" 

"I  know!**  Said  Hope,  accustomed  to  his  way  of 
putting  gravest  things  in  jesting  fashion,  and  looking  at 
him  with  eyes  that  spoke  her  füll  heart. 

"But  if  I  do  this  cheerfully,  willingly  —  feeling  that 
giving  some  things  I  receive  others  —  tendemess,  hononr, 
home-happiness  —  if  my  sisters  are  content,  and  do  not 
wish  to  run  away  from  me,  not  even  to  get  married,  as 
3^s  Reay  kindly  proposed  —  why  should  not  my  little 
Hope  do  as  they?" 

"Because  I  am  not  your  sister,  and  because  (if  this 
is  wrong  for  me  to  say,  I  am  very  sorry)  I  am  a&aid 
that  those  who  might  caxe  for  me  do  not,  and  will  never 
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send  for  me  home  agam.  So,  what  I  sliall  haye  to  do 
some  day,  I  xaay  es  well  do  at  once,  and  try  to  be  a 
govemess." 

"God  forbid!"  said  Kinian  earnesÜy;  and  he  then 
b^an  to  reason  with  her,  treating  her  like  a  woman  and 
an  equal,  showing  her  all  the  hardships  and  hindrances 
of  her  scheine.  But  still  she  kept  firm,  firmer  than  he 
had  ever  known  her.  She  never  contradicted,  not  one 
Word,  yet  he  saw  she  was  not  moved  a  jot  Her  thorough 
woman's  nature  —  woman-Uke  even  to  its  weakness  — 
hsÄ  only  two  points  of  firmness,  saving  strongholds  when 
all  the  rest  yielded  —  a  clear  right-mindedness,  an  un- 
eiring  affeotion.     These  sustamed  her  now. 

Ninian  tried  her  in  every  way;  —  at  last,  with  an 
ai^ment  that  while  wielding  made  his  own  heart  to 
quiver  — 

"There  is  one  thing  more  besides  the  world's  cares 
—  its  dangers.  You  are  very  young,  and  —  I  may  as 
well  speak  the  piain  truth,  for  I  dare  say  you  know  it 
^  already  —  very  beautiful." 

She  smiled,  innocently,»  yet  proud.  "I  am  glad  you 
think  so,  as  Tinie  and  Lindsay  do.  I  was  pleased  when 
they  first  told  me  of  it.  I  myself  always  love  people 
ten  times  more  when  I  fancy  them  beautiful.'' 

There  came  a  stränge  convulsion  over  the  face,  so 
"hard-featured"  as  it  was.  "Well  then,  being  beautiful, 
other  people  will  perhaps  love  you  the  more,  or  at  least 
admire  you.  This  admiration  might  härm  you,  wrong 
you,  insult  you."  And  he  seemed  to  take  a  stem  plea- 
sure  in  using  the  words,  until  he  saw  she  did  not  under- 
stand  them  in  the  least. 

''I  do  not  see  that  If  women  admired  me,  I  should 
get  more  kindly  treated;  if  any  gentleman  told  me  I  was 
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handsome^  and  that  he  loved  me  for  it,  of  cotirBe -^ 
supposing  he  were  good  —  I  should  marry  him,  end  1» 
very  happy." 

Truly  the  heart,  cnished  and  frozen  down  throdgli 
childhood  and  early  girlhood,  was  now  the  most  titt» 
piece  of  unworldliness  it  was  possible  to  conceiTe. 
Ninian  shuddered  at  the  bare  thought  of  admitting  even 
the  glare  of  daylight  upon  its  unstained  snow. 

"I  teil  you,  you  must  givc  up  this  notion.  You  aw 
a  child,  knowing  nothing.  My  little  Hope  —  my  ist- 
nocent  one  —  I  would  rather  cut  off  this  right  hand 
than  that  it  should  let  you  go." 

He  spoke  in  passion  smothered  but  streng,  holdiiig 
her  so  tight  that  her  little  fingers  strugg^ed  as  if  in 
pain. 

"Did  I  hurt  you,  my  darling  —  my  poor  wee  birdie!'' 
Said  he,  in  an  accent  of  wild  fondness.  And  then  his 
true  soul  came  into  him  again.  "I  am  rather  rough  in 
my  manner,  Hope,  but  you  must  attribute  it  all  to  my 
streng  interest  in  you,  and  my  sense  of  responsibilily 
your  father  left  with  me.  TJntil  he  claims  you  —  and 
he  may  do  so  ere  long  —  I  trust  so,  if  it  would  relieve 
your  mind  to  quit  us  and  go  to  him  — " 

"Oh,  no!  don't  speak  of  that!  I  mean  —  nay,  I  don't 
clearly  know  what  I  mean,  except  that  I  love  you  all  so 
much.  I  would  never  have  dreamed  of  parting  from  you, 
except  that  I  thought  it  right/* 

("My  true  one!"  throbbed  the  upright  heart,  against 
which  she  must  not,  could  not  be  suffered  to  rest  —  but 
its  voice  was  silent.) 

"I  know,"  Ninian  said,  "you  would  db  everything 
you  thought  right;  but  in  this  case  you  must  let  me 
judge.     You  must  go  back,  for  a  timo  at  least,  untü 
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your  father  receives  you  —  or  tili"  —  there  was  one 
jarring  tone,  and  liis  voice  went  cheerfuUy  on  as  before 
—  "tili  that  'gentleman'  unknown,  'whom  we  alluded 
to,  shaU  make  bis  appearance." 

She  smiled  \—  shook  her  head  —  sajdng,  in  girlish 
fashion,  "She  could  wait  —  indeed,  she  rather  hoped 
never  to  marry  at  alL" 

"Well,  iintil  you  change  your  mind,  be  content  to 
think  yourself  one  of  my  sisters,  whom  it  would  grieve 
me  inexpressibly  to  lose." 

"Would  it?  oh,  would  it?  I  don't  deserve  that  you 
should  be  so  kind  to  me  —  such  a  man  as  yoji  —  so 
good,  so  —  Oh,  if  it  would  not  make  Tinie  jealous,  I 
think  even  she  herseif  could  not  love  her  brother  more 
than  I!" 

"Oh,  God!**  he  gasped,  tuming  bis  head  away,  so 
that  she  neither  saw  nor  heard,  "how  will  all  this  end! 
But,"  whispered  bis  streng  heart,  leaping  up  in  stern 
joy,  ^One  only  feels  —  one  only  suffers!  It  is  well  — 
ay,  it  is  very  well!" 
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CHAPTEE  Xin. 

NiNiAN  went  home.  "With  his  usual  independent 
wiU,  he  rose  early,  and  was  off  in  the  grey  moming, 
saying  good-by  to  nobody  except  Lindsay,  who  had  heard 
Mm  stirring,  and  came  to  his  door. 

"Will  you  not  let  me  go  with  you?''  was  her  last 
entreaty,  as  she  looked  up  to  his  eyes,  heavy  with  un- 
rest     "You  are  still  not  well?" 

"Not  quite.  Kever  mind  —  I  must  eure  myself  all 
alone.  But,"  he  added,  tuming  back  with  his  foot  on 
the  threshold,  "it  is  really  nothing.  Do  not  teil  the 
children." 

So  he  went  away  from  the  sunny  Gare-Loch  —  sunny 
now  no  more,  but  wrapt  in  a  dusky  mist.  Biver  and 
mounfains  faded  from  his  sight  -  his  hoHday  was  over. 

A  man  who  can  give  up  dreaming  and  go  to  his 
daily  realities  —  who  can  smother  down  his  heart,  its 
love  or  woe,  and  take  to  the  hard  work  of  his  hand  — 
who  defies  fate  —  and  if  he  must  die,  dies  fighting  to 
the  last  —  that  man  is  life^s  best  hero. 

I  dare  say  it  wouid  be  more  interesting  and  poetical 
if  I  were  to  paint  Kinian  Grseme  leaning  over  the  boat*s 
side,  and  dropping  womanish  tears  into  the  Clyde,  and 
lying  back  in  the  railway-carriage  spent  by  the  exhaus- 
tion  of  emotion.  But  he  did  not.  Whatever  he  feit, 
Heaven  knoweth!  and  Heaven  is  merciful,  tender,  and 
dumb!  The  only  words  he  said  were,  "I  must  go  home 
and  work." 
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Work  —  work  —  work!  It  is  the  iron  ploughshare 
that  goes  over  the  field  of  the  heart,  rooting  up  all  the 
pretty  grasses,  and  the  beautiful,  hurtfui  weeds,  that  we 
have  taken  such  pleasure  in  growing,  laying  them  aU 
Tinder,  fair  and  foul  together  —  making  piain,  dull- 
looking  arable  land  for  our  neighbours  to  peer  at;  until 
at  night-time,  down  in  the  deep  furrows,  the  angels  come 
and  sow. 

Ninian  did  not  go  tö  The  Gowans.  He  might  have 
feit  a  repugnance  to  Miss  Reay,  now  temporary  regent 
there  by  Lindsay's  wish.  "It  will  help  her  out  until 
the  Professor  takes  his  new  house;  and  she  is  a  thiifty, 
kindly  body,  though  she  has  such  a  tongue,"  remark^ 
Cur  Sister,  who  had  a  good  word  for  everybody.  So  Miss 
Beay  was  put  in  charge  of  The  Gowans.  Possibiy  Mr. 
Grseme  objected  to  be  inciuded  in  that  consignment,  or, 
knowing  how  hard  he  must  work,  he  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  dream  in  that  lonely  house  —  in  the  parlour 
where  he  and  the  child  had  sat  night  after  night  during 
Lindsay's  illness  —  in  the  study  whither  he  had  carried 
her,  and  where,  for  all  he  knew,  the  flowers  he  had  put 
beside  her  every  moming,  even  the  last  moming,  might 
be  mouldering  on  their  dead  stalks  yet.  He  might  have 
thought  of  these  things,  or  he  might  not;  but  he  certainly 
drove  at  once  to  his  ofGlce,  ensconced  himself  there,  and 
finally  began  to  think  —  as  he  found  a  letter  fix)m  his 
friend,  Mrs.  Forsyth  —  whether  he  could  not  oontrive 
to  go  down  every  night  to  sleep  at  Musselburgh,  until 
his  household  absentees  came  home. 

Lanumerable  slight  necessities  had  gathered  round 
bim,  showing  that  Ninian  Graeme  could  not  be  missed 
from  his  place  for  three  weeks  without  somebody  wanting 
him  and  feeling  his  loss.     His  brow  was  less  heavy,  the 
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hard  lines  about  his  mouth  softened,  as  he  applied  him- 
seif  to  these  small  needs  and  kindly  charitiea  ffaat 
clustered  in  his  way.  Einishing  them,  he  thought,  half 
smilingy  half  Borrowful,  of  a  line  in  his  fayourite  auihor 
—  nsually  a  favourite  with  common-sense  people,  as 
being  at  once  the  truest,  greatest,  and  most  common- 
sense  poet  in  the  world: 

**Heaveii  does  with  ns  as  we  with  torctaes  do, 
Kot  light  them  for  tbemgelves.** 

He  wondered,  "with  one  of  his  quaint  conceitQ,  whether 
a  certain  torch  he  knew  would  crackle  or  writhe  in  the 
buming,  and  how  long  it  would  be  before  it  was  quite 
bumt  out.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  at 
Musselburgh  — •  not  since  the  fever  had  come  into  bis 
houseliold  —  except  the  night  when  he  had  taken  Bachel 
home.  He  thought  of  her,  and  of  what  had  become  of 
her;  half  reproaching  himself  for  havmg  thns  thought  for 
the  first  time.  But  he  had  been  so  dead  to  eveiything 
in  the  world  outside  whüe  dwclling  in  that  sweet,  still 
Eden  on  the  shores  of  Clyde.  Coming  out  of  it,  all 
things  and  all  people  looked  like  shadows  seen  a  long 
time  ago,  and  half  forgotten  since.  He  aimost  marvelled 
to  find  the  old  town  of  Musselburgh  standing  where 
it  did,  with  its  dull,  slow  river,  and  Prince  Charlie's 
bridge,  over  which  he  had  walked  with  Mr.  Ulverston  a 
year  before.  Thinking  of  Mr..  Ulverston  took  him  back 
to  that  sweet  evening  atArdmore,  after  which  the  young 
Englishman  had  disappeared  from  Clyde-side.  Ninian 
had  been  sorry  at  the  time,  but  did  not  much  mind  it 
now.  It  seemed  as  if  all  acquaintanceships,  ay,  and 
dearer  ties,  were  growing  pale  and  distant.  Until  he 
stood  at  Mrs.  Eorsyth's  gate,  he  did  not  even  think  of  his 
old  friend  John. 
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Mr.  Grseme,  is  that  you?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you," 
was  the  widow's  hearty  welcome,  as  she  came  running 
out  from  the  inferior  regions  of  her  dwelling,  with  a 
smali  iron  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  pair  of  mi- 
nister's  bands.  She  showed  them  to  Ninian  with  a 
motherly  pride.  "l'm  busy,  you  see;  my  John  is  quite 
better,  and  going  to  try  to  preach  next  Sunday.  .1  was 
feared  that  I  would  never  see  him  in  the  pulpit  again; 
but  God  is  good,  and  has  let  the  poor  widow  keep  her 
ae  bairn." 

The  tears  were  in, her  eyes.  She  spoke  with  un- 
eonscious  pathos,  using  the  accent  of  her  homely  youth, 
thoogh  in  general  she  prided  herseif  on  her  superior 
breeding,  as  becoming  the  mother  of  a  minister. 

»inian  shook  her  band  wannly,  to  the  imminent  risk 
of  the  snowy  cambric  of  which  she  seemed.  so  proud 
**l8  John  here,  then?  It  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  see 
>iim  again.     You  did  not  teil  me  he  was  come?" 

"I  did  not  know.  I  left  him  at  bis  mause  last^eek, 
and  he  followed  me  yesterday.  He  could  not  do  with- 
out  bis  mother,  and  he  wanted  to  preach  here.  He 
Said  bis  first  sermon  after  this  long  illness  should  be  in 
tbß  kirk  where  he  preached  that  aftemoon  —  do  you 
mind?  when  your  sisters  were  all  there,  and  I  and  — 
that  daft  hizzie?" 

"Hush!"  Said  Mnian,  wisbing  to  stop  the  mother's 
bitter  speech,  as  just  then  John  Forsyth  was  seen  Walking 
up  the  garden. 

There  are  some  faces  to  whom  hard  lines  come  na- 
tarally  —  faces  bom  to  grow  sharp  and  dark;  but  bis, 
BD  fair,  so  mild,  so  delicate!  it  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  see 
it  ploughed  into  unnatural  harshness.  Apostle-like  he 
still  looked,  but  the  softness  of  St.  John  was  changing 
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into  ihe  stoniness  of  St.  Peter.  His  eyes  had  a  fieroe 
ight  —  the  enthusiasm  that  might  in  time  become  f^ 
naticism;  his  gesture  as  he  walked  was  abrupt,  irregalir. 
At  the  sight  of  Ninian  he  started,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  tum  back,  but  recovered  himself,  and  met  Mb  old 
friend.     They  shook  hands  silently. 

"Are  we  intemipting  you,  John?"  said  the  anadknu 
mother,  seeing  ho  looked  discomposed,  and  his  answeni 
to  Ninian  wero  brief  and  cold.  "You  see,  Mr.  Gfrasmei 
he  is  busy  leaming  his  sermon  off  by  heart  —  it  is  a 
very  hard  task  upon  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Mnian,  anxious  to  pass  into  some  con- 
versation  which  might  distract  the  painfal  emotion  which 
he  saw  was  changing  his  friend's  countenance  i^m  pale 
to  ashen,  though  not  a  muscle  quivered  —  "it  is  very 
hard  upon  our  Scottish  ministers  —  the  prejudice  that 
congregations  have  against  a  read  sermon.  It  seems  to 
me  mere  folly.  What  difference  can  there  be  between 
a  serjpion  written  and  read,  and  another  written  and 
preached  from  memory?  If  I  were  a  minister,  I  would 
brave  public  opinion  at  once,  rather  than  give  myself 
such  needless  trouble." 

"Trouble!"  said  John  Forsyth,  his  wild  eye  flashing. 
"Trouble!  when  it  is  for  God's  Service,  and  done  to  win 
souls!  Ay,  there  it  is;  we  care  not  what  we  do  to  gain 
the  things  of  this  world,  but  when  Heaven  asks  aught 
from  US,  we  call  it  trouble.  You  err,  Ninian  —  you 
greatly  err." 

There  was  a  quick,  stem  dogmatism  about  him,  quite 
new  in  the  gentle  John  Forsyth.  He  seemed  ready  to 
dash  out  his  opinions  like  firebrands,  little  caring  where 
they  alit.  If  such  incendiaries  get  among  God's  harvest, 
they  bum  up  wheat  and  tares  together. 
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"Eh,  but  I  am  sure  this  is  irouble  enough  to  you, 
John,"  interposed  the  mother.  "You  that  are  telling  mq 
eyery  day  how  poor  your  memory  is  of  late,  and  how 
you  cannot  keep  your  mind  to  your  book-leaming.  If  s 
no  that  easy,  your  minister's  work." 

"I  do  not  want  it  easy.  It  shall  be  hard  —  the 
harder  the  better.  I  will  not  offer  that  which  costs  me 
nothing." 

'*If  we  give  willingly  and  in  love,  we  never  think 
of  ttie  cost,  be  it  great  or  small,"  Ninian  ventured  to'say. 
"I  am  ßure  no  minister  ever  devoted  himself  to  Heaven 
more  eamestly  than  John  Forsyth." 

"I  did  —  I  did!  I  used,  when  I  was  a  chüd,  to 
feel  like  a  little  Samuel —  a  Timothy!  and  when  I  grew 
a  youth,  I  would  have  been  a  Renwick  —  an  Alexander 
P^en.  But  it  is  not  too  late  —  I  hope  in  God  it  is  not 
too  late!*' 

"How  could  it  be  too  late,  John,  when  you  are  so 
young  —  when  you  have  talent  enough  to  become  one 
of  the  most  populär  among  our  ministers?" 

"Populär!"  he  sternly  repeated.  "That  would  be 
only  another  form  of  seif.  I  should  but  serve  the  deyil 
a  second  time." 

This  was  the  only  allusion  he  had  yet  made  to  the 
conflict  he  had  passed  through,  or  the  passion  which  had 
consumed  him.  Out  of  the  fixe  he  came  —  safe,  indeed, 
bat  scorred  and  seared  into  a  likeness  so  changed  irom 
bis  old  seif  that  it  might  have  been  another  man's. 
l^inian  looked  at  him  with  other  eyes  and  tenderer  than 
heretofore.  Alas!  he  understood  these  things  now.  Dif- 
ferent,  but  yet  alike,  had  been  their  years'  history.  He 
oould  have  wrung  John  Porsyth'a  band,  and  called  him 
btother. 

The  Hcad  of  the  Family.  L  14 
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"So  you  are  going  to  preach  in  the  old  kirk  where 
you  preached  before?" 

"Yes;  it  is  my  will.  Perhaps  the  new  vows  I  make 
regarding  my  futiu^  may  be  accepted  there  "  And  Bome- 
thing  in  his  look  conyinced  Ninian  of  the  one  grand  aim 
of  the  young  minister's  Hfe  now  —  self-abasement, 
penance  for  having  been  led  astray. 

"What  are  those  vows,  if  you  will  teil  me?"  said 
ÜSfinian.  "You  know  well,  John,  that  no  one  can  be  more 
anziouB  over  your  happiness  than  I." 

"Happiness!"  he  repeated.  It  was  a  dangeiouB,  tor- 
turing  Word  to  say  to  him  as  yet  iN^inian  repented 
of  it. 

"Your  future,  then,  whatever  it  may  prove.  I  hope 
it  may  be  fuU  of  honour  and  peace." 

"Do  not  talk  of  either;  talk  of  duty.  That  is  what 
I  live  for.  The  hardest,  the  fiercest,  the  most  humbling, 
18  the  better  fitted  for  me.  Therefore  I  have  resigned 
my  church  in  the  North.  Itis  too  quiet  —  the  people 
are  too  virtuous  —  more  so  than  their  minister,"  he 
added,  bitterly. 

"John  —  John!"  sighed  his  mother.  She  made  no 
other  murmur.     His  will  seemed  everything  now. 

"I  will  go  through  Scotland  as  a  field-preacher.  I 
would  go  abroad  at  once  as  a  missionary,  but  that  would 
be  a  life  too  easy  —  too  mach  after  my  own  longing 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  tbings  I  most  recoil  from, 
those  I  must  do.  I  am  going  up  and  down  in  cities  and 
towns,  among  lanes  and  alleys,  amidst  all  the  vice  and 
foulness  I  loathed  so  when  we  were  boys,  Ninian,  If  I 
preach  anywhere,  I  will  preach  there.^ 

"John,  my  pure  baim!  ye  will  kill  yourselfj"  sobbed 
the  mother.    He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  compassion, 
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as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  her;  but  gradually  his  heart 
laeltedy  —  it  had  been  so  genÜe  once  towards  her  and 
every  living  thing. 

"]Sro;  I  will  not  kill  myself,  mother,  if  only  for  your 
Bake." 

"He  Said  he  couldn't  de  without  me,  you  know," 
was  the  poor  woman's  confbmatory  appeal  to  iN^inian^  as- 
she  came  and  stood  by  her  son.  He  let  her  take  his 
coat-sleeve,  in  the  caressing  way  that  mothers  love;  but 
he  stood  quite  passive.  Mnian's  eye  passed  from  him  to 
the  papers  he  held  —  his  lately-written  sermon.  Its 
text  was —  **He  that  loveth  father  or  mother^  or  wife^  or 
sister,  or  brethren^  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.** 

And  truly  in  the  young  minister's  face  —  pale,  rigid, 
yet  lighted  with  the  fire  of  religious  devotion  —  ITiniaa 
read  the  sign  of  one  who  was  worthy.  God's  service 
requires  such  —  martyrs  as  well  as  apostles;  and  the 
"noble  army"  on  earth  makes  the  "goodly  Company  of 
the  prophets'*  in  heaven.     It  is  not  hard. 

John  Forsyth  sat  down  once  more  to  study  his  ser- 
mon; while  his  mother  and  Kinian  kept  aloof,  speaking 
in  an  under  tone.  They  had  talked  long,  and  Mr.  Grs&me; 
had  not  yet  ventured  to  put  the  question  —  a  sore  one, 
bnt  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  answered  — 
conceming  Rachel,  when  Mrs.  Forsyth's  handmaiden  in*, 
teirupted  them,  saying  that  a  person  without  was  asking 
for  Mr.  Ghraeme. 

"Some  one  of  my  clerks,  probably.  They  might  let 
me  alone,  when  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  Gare- 
Loch  since  morning.     Ask  his  message,  will  you,  Jean?" 

"It*s  no  a  man,  sir,"  whispered  the  old  servant>  con- 
fidentially.  "Gin  I  mann  teil,  if s  a  puir  auld  bodie  that 
öomed  ance  or  mair  after  Mrs.  Armstrong." 

14* 
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Whether  the  fault  hj  in  Jean's  tongue,  or  her  mis- 
tress's  sospioioas  ears,  certam  it  was  that  Mrs.  Fonytii 
caught  the  word.  "What  is  that  you  say  aboüt  — • 
She  gknced  at  her  son,  and  paused.  ''I  teil  you,"  said 
ehe,  speaking  in  a  quick  under  voice  to  Ninian,  "if  it  is 
a  message  £rom  her,  you  can  do  as  you  will,  but  I  will 
neyer  see  her  face  more.  She  went  away  to  her  own 
^Ik  at  the  Border,  and  ne'er  a  word  have  I  heard  of  her 
ginsyne,  nor  care  to  hear.  Blude's  thicker  than  water, 
and  I  bear  her  nae  ill-will;  but  I  couldna  see  her,  Mr. 
Oneme  —  I  couldna  do  it." 

<<Tou  need  not  be  frightened,  ma'm/'  said  anEnglish 
Tuoe,  as  Jane  Sedley  walked  right  into  the  room,  with  a 
■unrellous  dignity  in  her  little  crooked  figure.  ''My 
vintraM  wouldn't  see  you,  not  upon  any  account.  She 
tiM  me  to  say  so.     It's  Mr.  GrsBme  she  wants,  and 

tt^body  eise." 

^Then  she  may  go  to  Mr.  Greeme's  ain  door,  for  she 
«JtMll  ne*cr  darken  mine.'' 

**NAy,  niy  good  friend,  do  not  vex  yourself,"  said 
XinMiL     "Mrs.  Sedley,  shall  I  go  and  see  your  mistress 

li  \\liccs  <>'  ^^'^  ^^®  ^^^^  until  to-morrow?" 

^8hc  cannot  wait  —  oh,  sir,  she  cannot  wait!  She 
i|ifME  K^tt  seeking  for  you  since  moming,  and  now  it  is 
^(^Ä^  night'' 

^Whew  is  she?" 

^W  the  garden.  She  would  not  enter  the  house.** 
•^Nv\  nor  would  I  let  her  if  she  dared." 
^*Mv*lh©rl*  said  John  Forsyth.  He  had  not  stirred 
tVu4u  ^  tMo  at  the  far  comer  of  the  room.  All  their 
^i»vvvh  MU  boen  carried  on  in  hasty  whispers.  They 
Uwuk^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  heard,  but  he  had.  Kinian  was  sure 
g£  y\  Ukv  M^Mttcut  hesaw  the  young  man's  face.  ^Mothcrl'* 
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« 

"Yes,  my  son." 

"Let  our  cousin  Bachel  in!"  Eyery  word  feil  aharp^ 
cold;  and  clear. 

"But,  my  ßon  —  my  dear  John." 

He  repeated  it  agaln,  only  altering  one  word.  ^^Fetch 
our  cousin  Eachel  in." 

Then  he  rose,  made  a  show  of  collecting  books  to 
study,  but  went,  leaving  the  lamp  behind.  With  a  slow, 
firm  step,  and  eyes  that  never  moved,  but  looked  rigidly 
forward,  he  qoitted  the  room.  They  heard  him  walk 
upstairs  and  holt  his  door.     Then  all  was  silence. 

Her  son  gone,  Mrs.  Forsyth's  wrath  burst  out.  "I 
marvel  she  daur  show  her  face  here,  the  heartless  quecm; 
she  that  wasna  worth  ae  blink  o'  my  John's  sweet  een. 
I'se  Warrant  she  repents  her.  But  she*ll  no  get  him  noo 
—  she'll  no  get  him  noo!" 

Her  broad,  shrill  accents  —  broader  and  shriller  the 
more  angry  she  grew  —  were  wasted  on  thin  air. 
Kinian  had  left  the  room  and  foUowed  Jane  Sedley. 

"There  she  is,  sir,  standing  in  the  garden  walk; 
speak  gently,  for  she's  not  quite  herseif,  I  think." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  Bachel,"  said  ]^inian. 
But  she  did  not  come  to  meet  him,  or  stir  in  any  way. 
In  the  darkness  her  face  was  indistinguishable,  but  her 
figure  was  seen,  stül  and  upright,  like  au  efigy  in  stone. 
"I  wish  I  had  known  you  were  seeking  me.  Po  you 
want  to  speak  to  me  about  anything?" 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  come  in  with  me,  then?" 

"No!" 

("Alack!  sir,"  whispered  Jane,  "those  two  words,  'Yes' 
and  '|7o/  are  the  only  words  Tye  been  able  to  get  out 
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of  her  these  four-and-twenty  hours.  But  ehell  hear  if  I 
Bay  more.     Speak  to  her  «^in,  please/') 

"Rachel,  you  need  have  no  reluctance  to  enter;  yoa 
will  ßee  no  one  but  me.  It  will  never  do  to  stay  here, 
this  dark,  rainy  night.  Come  in  then  —  indeed  you 
must." 

He  took  one  of  her  hands  —  they  were  locked  to- 
gether,  close  and  cold  —  but  ehe  made  no  recdstance, 
and  he  led  her  into  the  house. 

"Where  must  I  bring  her?"  said  he,.as,  leaving 
Rachel  without  the  parlour  door,  he  approached  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  who  sat  by  her  fireside,  guarding  its  sanctity, 
the  Image  of  rigid  propriety  and  bitter  reproach. 

"Bring  her  in  here!  You  do  not  want  to  tum  me 
from  my  own  hearth,  do  you?" 

Ninian  brought  the  poor  soul  past  the  threshold,  and 
set  her  in  a  chair.  Tnily  "he  brought"  and  "he  set," 
for  she  seemed  to  do  nothing  of  her  own  will  br  power, 
but  just  as  she  was  mied  by  another.  As  she  sat  there, 
her  clothes  dripping  with  rain,  neither  moving  limb  nor 
feature,  ITinian  saw  that  a  great  blow  had  feilen  upon 
her. 

"Aweel,  woman,"  began  Mrs.  Forsyth,  but  without 
looking  towards  her,  "what  for  do  ye  come?  My  son  is 
quite  better  now.  I  was  little  feared  he  would  break 
bis  heart  for  the  like  o'  you.  Ye  need-na  come  speering 
affcer  him,  Rachel  Armstrong,  or  whatsoever  your  name 
may  be,  for  folk  were  saying  stränge  things  o'  ye  after 
ye  choose  to  flit  frae  your  cousin's  house.  But  I  suppose 
ye  kenned  naething  o'  thae  tales  —  naething  ava?" 

"I^Tay,  now,  Mrs.  Forsyth"  — 

"111  say  my  say,  Mr.  Grseme.  She's  my  ain  kith 
and  kin,  and  I  forgie  her,  as  the  Gospel  bids  us.     But 
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my  mind  misgiyes  me  the  lassie's  gann  a'  'wrang,  and  Pll 
no  see  that  without  a  word  o'  advice.  Why  conld  she 
no  come  here  i'  the  daylight,  like  a  decent  body  instead 
of  daundering  in  at  unseemly  hours,  looking  as  if  she 
were  gane  wud,  or  something  waur?  Wha  kens  a*  the 
trath?  When  lassies  gae  daft  and  say  they're  mar- 
ried"  — 

*'I  entreat  you  —  nay,  you  rrmst  be  silent,"  said 
I^inian's  resolute  voice;  and  he  looked  anxiously  at 
Bachel.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  angry  woman,  but 
the  expression  of  her  face  never  once  varied. 

"Eachel,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  Do  you  hear  me?** 

«Yes,  aad  her"  — 

"Mrs.  Forsyth,  indeed  you  must  leave  us.  Sachel 
wishes  to  consult  me,  and  you  cannot  expect  her  to  do  it 
before  you,  and  after  such  upbraidings.  Besides,  you 
have  forgotten  your  son." 

Ninian  -was  a  man  of  judgment;  he  knew  how  to 
tonch  the  light  chords  which  guide  humanity.  After  a 
few  moments,  Mrs.  Forsyth  left  the  room,  and  was  heard 
knocking  timidly  at  her  son's  door. 

ÜSfinian  closed  and  fastened  that  of  the  parlour:  he 
had  a  streng  presentiment  of  the  tale  to  be  listened  to  — 
the  crisis  of  poor  RacheFs  woe. 

"Kow,  teil  me,"  said  he,  in  his  soft,  kind  voice,  — 
"teil  me  what  has  happened.  What  is  it  you  wißh  to 
say  to  me?" 

She  looked  round  to  assure  herseif  that  they  were 
alone,  then  gave  him  slowly,  and  with  a  mechanical, 
btudness-like  air,  a  paper,  which  he  now  saw  she  had 
held  crushed  in  her  left  band  the  whole  time. 

"I  received  this  yesterday.** 

Mr.  Gweme  unfblded  it  quickly.     It  was  a  blank 
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enyelope,  containing  several  Bank  of  England  notes. 
!Pis  heart  misgaye  him;  but  still  he  asked,  as  indifferenÜy 
as  he  could,  "Did  she  know  from  whom  it  came?" 

''He  sent  it." 

"Mr.  Sabine,  your  — "  Ninian  paused  upon  the  words 
^'your  hußband,"  for  he  saw  that  at  the  very  mention  of 
the  name  of  Sabine  the  life  had  come  again  into  that 
poor  frozen  face.  He  had  gone  aside  to  examine  the 
notes  by  the  light  of  the  lamp;  Eachel  got  np  and 
crossed  the  room  to  him,  guiding  herseif  by  tables  and 
chairs,  her  whole  frame,  once  so  rigid,  quivering  and 
Bwaying  like  one  who  rises  from  a  dying  bed  and  tries 
to  walk. 

"Do  you  see  that?"  she  said,  slowly,  pointing  with 
her  finger  to  the  envelope,  which  he  had  thrown  aside. 

It  was  in  a  band  somewhat  round  and  forced,  as  if 
the  writer  wished  to  disguise  it.  The  address  was  tö 
Miss  Bachel  Armstrong, 

Ninian  looked  —  looked  again;  he  would  have  tumed 
his  eyes  anywhere  rather  than  meet  hers. 

"What  does  he  inean?" 

"I  cannot  teil,  Eachel!  I  must  haye  time  te  think. 
Are  you  quite  sure  this  writing  is  his?" 

"I  —  not  to  know  his  writing!  It  is  different,  cer- 
tainly;  he  —  he  intendß  it  for  a  jest  —  I  think  so!  Do 
not  you?"  said  she,  uttering  the  words  painfully,  with 
quick,  Short  breath. 

Ninian  made  no  answer. 

"You  see,  it  must  be  a  jest,  or  he  would  not  write 
my  name  'Eachel  Armstrong, \ "  It  seomed  that  all  her 
will  and  mental  power  were  expended  in  arranging  these 
few  consecutiye  words.     Haying  uttered  them,  she  stood, 
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Jier  eyes  fixed  on  Ninian;  as  if  bis  next  sentence  —  hiß 
.  next  look  —  contained  her  doom. 
Vi-    But  he  remained  quite  silent,  tuming  the  papers  over 
'    and  over,  in  close  examination.     At  last  Eachel  touched 

-  liim  on  the  arm. 
■    .       "I  cannot  —  I  cannot,"  said  he,  huskily.     "I  mean 
"•nf  cannot  give  you  an  answer  just  yet.     Sit  down,  my 
jpoor  girl,  and  teil  me  more.     Did  this  man  — " 
-  ^^      "With  something  of  the  old  wrathful  pride  lighting 
her  eyes,  she  corrected  him  —  "ify  husband.'* 

"Did  he  answer  your  letter?  Have  you  had  any 
«ght  or  tidings  of  him  until  now?" 

Her  whole  frame  seemed  to  coUapse  with  some  name- 
less  fear,  as  she  faintly  uttered  "!N'o!" 

liTinian  feit  that  the  crisis  was  come,  when  ho,  and 
he  alone,  must  unfold  to  this^wronged  woman  the  extent 
of  her  wrong.  "What  that  was,  he  was  himself  at  present 
uncertain.  One  of  two  things  must  he  the  truth.  Either 
the  marriage  was  false,  or  he  —  the  husband  —  wished 
her  to  believe  it  so.     In  any  case  he  had  deserted  her. 

"Rachel,"  said  Ninian,  ü-ying  to  prepare  her  in  some 
way ,  "this  is  a  bitter  trial  for  you.    How  can  I  help  you?'* 
"Teil  me,  for  I  cannot  quite  understand  what  it  is 
my  husband  means?" 

"Nay,  but  what  think  you?" 

"I  cannot  teil,  my  head  is  all  stränge.  Perhaps  on 
€W5Count  of  my  disobeying  him  he  is  very  angry.  Still,  I 
will  have  patience.  I  will  foUow  him  to  tiie  world*s 
end,  but  he  shall  forgive  me.  He  ought,  for  am  I  not 
his  wife?'* 

"Show  me,"  said  Ninian,  in  as  indifferent  a  manner 
88  he  could  assume  —  "show  me  the  maniage-acknow- 
ledgment  which  you  told  me  ofl" 
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"I  have  it  not.  Why  do  you  weary  me  about  it?  I 
am  not  thinking  of  that  now,"  she  answered. 

"You  have  it  not!  "Wliere  is  it  then?  Teil  me;  I 
must  know." 

"My  husband  has  it." 

iN^inian  looked  aghast.  Even  Eachel,  unsuspiciouB  as 
sbe  was,  saw  something  in  bis  countenance  that  terrified 
her.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  bis  doubts, 
only  saying,  "Did  you  give  the  paper  to  bim,  or  did  he 
take  it?" 

''I  gare  it.  I  had  no  safe  place  to  keep  it  in,  and 
in  whose  possession  ought  it  to  be  but  in  my  husband's?* 

"That  is  true,  if  he  were  an  honourable  man." 

"If  ?  You  do  not  doubt  that  —  you  could  not  ~  you 
dared  not!  He  may  be  angry  with  me,  scorn,  despiso 
me,  alas!  no  wonder;  yet  you  see  the  thought  has  almost 
crushed  me.  He  may  even  in  bis  anger  forsake  me  for 
a  time,  but  if  he  were  to  deceive  me  in  the  lightest 
thing  —  mind,  I  say  only  in  the  lightest  thing  —  it 
would  drive  me  mad!" 

"Keep  calm,  Kachel,"  said  JTinian,  gently;  but  she 
went  on  unheeding. 

^.."For  years  I  have  believed  in  him,  wholly,  worship- 
pingly;  almost  as  I  believed  in  God.  If  I  could  do  so 
no  more,  I  should  believe  in  nothing  either  in  earth  or 
heaven;  I  should  sink  down  —  down  —  until  devils 
clutched  me  and  made  me  —  oh,  there  is  nothing  so 
vile  that  I  could  not  be  made  if  I  once  lost  faith  in* 
him!" 

As  she  spoke  her  whole  likeness  changed  —  from 
weakness  to  strength,  from  paleness  to  the  glow  of  fierce 
emotion;  dazzling  almost  as  youthful  beauty.  She  looked 
hör  old  seif  again,  or  even  more  glorious. 
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"It  ig  false!"  she  said,  Walking  the  room  stately  and 
fair.  "He  may  not  be  all  perfect;  I  think"  —  and  her 
voice  faltered  a  little  — -  "I  think  in  some  things  he  has 
not  used  me  well;  but  that  he  should  stoop  to  be  that 
wbich  you,   by  your  crael  *if  /  implied,  is  utterly  falsa 

—  utterly  impossible." 

It  was  a  piteous  thing,  and  so  Ninian  thought  it,  to 
see  that  while  she  divined  the  fearful  suspieions  which 
as  yet  had  not  pa^ed  his  lips,  they  seemed  to  awake  in 
her  no  terror  of  the  consequences  to  herseif.  She  only 
feit  the  dread  of  doubting  her  husband,  the  agony  of  his 
being  degraded  in  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Grseme  knew  not  what  to  do.  To  teil  the  de- 
ceived  girl  what  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  truth  — 
ihat  the  marriage,  if  ever  legal,  was  now  rendered 
questionable  by  the  fact  that  its  sole  proof  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  husband,  who  had,  doubtless,  destroyed  it 

—  seemed  wasting  idle  words  upon  air.  She  would 
rierer  believe  that  he  was  thus  guilty.  To  hint  at  such 
a  thing  would  only  enrage  her  beyond  all  bounds.  And 
after  all,  the  man  whom  she  loved  thus  passionately 
might  not,  could  not,  be  such  a  rillain.  Ninian  deter- 
mined  to  run  the  chance,  and  until  further  evidence  to 
pre-suppose  Geoffirey  Sabine  all  that  Eachel  believed. 

"You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,"  he  said  depre^ 
catingly.  "We  leam  to  distrust  every  one,  we  men  of 
law.  And  you  must  remember  I  never  knew  anything 
of  your  husband." 

"Oh,  that  you  had!  But  you  will,  for  I  must  find 
him  out,  and  you  must  help  me.  If  he  wishes  to  re- 
noonce  me  he  shall;  it  is  his  will,  and  I  submit;  but  he 
must  forgive  me  —  see  me  once  more  —  let  me  cling 
to  his  breast  • —  and  bid  him  /arewell.     If  I  could  only 
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die,  then  and  there,  with  bis  arms  clasping  me,  and  bis 
face  leaning  over  me!  He  neyer  knew,  and  he  nerrar 
can  knoWy  how  wildly  I  loved  him  —  year  by  year  -r- 
as  a  cbild,  as  a  girl,  as  a  woman,  tili  at  last  I  loTed 
bim  as  a  wife.  Ay,  I  am  bis  wife!  unwortby  indeed, 
but  still  bis  wife!" 

Tbese  words  struggled  out  amid  bitter  moanSi  as, 
subdued  in  complete  bumility,  sbe  sat  by  tbe  beartb, 
and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tendemess  and  woe.  Ninian 
marvelled  to  trajce'in  ber  mien  bo  mucb  of  feminine 
softness.  It  was  for  tbe  last  time.  He  neyer  saw  tha 
woman  in  ber  again. 

"Tbere  now,"  sbe  said  at  last,  drying  ber  bot  ebeeks, 
and  putting  back  ber  bair  —  '*I  am  quite  composed;  it 
bas  done  me  good  to  weep,  bat  I  sball  not  weep  again; 
I  will  bear  my  fate  calmly,  wbatever  it  may  be.  Only 
I  must  once  more  see  my  bosband.  Advise  me  how  I 
sball  best  find  bim!" 

"Have  you  tbougbt/'  answered  Nioian,  but  gently, 
lest  be  migbt  be  venturing  too  far  —  "bave  you  tbougbt 
tbat  possibly  be  wisbes  to  avoid  you?    It  seems  like  it," 

Her  face  grew  crimson,  imtÜ  tbe  blusb  —  alas!  it 
was  ber  last  blusb  —  passed  away  like  ber  last  tear.  "I 
know  it  does,"  sbe  replied,  mournfully,  "but  tbat  makes 
no  difference;  it  migbt  if  I  were  only  bis  betrotbed,  for 
I  bave  some  pride.  His  wife  bas  anotber  duty.  If  he 
is  angry  witb  me  I  must  bumble  myself  before  bim;  if 
be  is  ashamed  to  own  me  I  must  teil  bim  tbat  I  will 
bide  myself  from  bim,  and  trouble  bim  no  more.  Any 
way  I  must  see  bim." 

"How  can  be  be  traced?  Can  you  give  me  any  clue? 
Did  be  ever  speak  of  bis  parents,  or  frionds?" 

"No,  no.   I  fancied  tbey  were  either  dead  or  estranged 
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from  him.  But  I  never  asked  —  they  were  nothing  to 
me.  I  only  tbought  of  him.  Besides,  even  if  my  hus- 
band  had  told  me  anything  of  hk  history  or  affairs,  what 
right  have  I  to  teil  you?"  ♦ 

"Nene  —  except  that  otherwise  all  search  is  in  vain 
—  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  information  conceming 
him.  TJnless  you  trust  me,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
me  tö  Äid  you  in  any  way." 

"Oh,  that  is  harii  —  very  hard!  Well,  I  will  try  to 
remember  —  that  is,  if  I  can  do  it  without  disobeying 
him  —  for  the  little  he  ever  told  me,  he  charged  me  to 
hold  Beeret  as  death.  Ay,  and  so  I  shall,  except  in  this 
bitter  emergency.    Let  me  think." 

She  sat  silent  a  minute,  and  then  said:  "He  told  me 
one  day,  that  though  he  was  poor  then  he  might  not  be 
80  always,  for  he  was  heir  to  bis  father*s  brother  —  an 
English  baronet  —  who  had  a  large  estate.  I  laugh^d 
and  calied  him  *Sir  Geoflfrey/  —  then  almost  wept 
thinking  how  far  I  was  beneath  him  —  so  he  spoke  no 
more  of  it,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time." 

"His  father^s  brother,"  mused  Ninian  —  "then  the 
name  would  be  the  same  —  Sabine;  but  we  could  easily 
jBmd  out,  if  we  had  a  list  of  English  baronetcies.  I  have 
one  at  my  office,  I  think.     I  will  look  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  —  I  cannot  wait!  You  forget  how  dif- 
ferent  your  to-morrows  are  from  mine!  Could  we  go  to- 
night?  It  is  not  late.  I  have  strength  for  anything.  Ah, 
be  kind  to  me  —  let  us  go." 

He  had  a  pitying  heart  had  Ninian  Grseme.  ^  Without 
a  Word,  he  prepared  to  start  for  Edinburgh.  He  un- 
locked  the  door,  and  calied  Mrs.  Sedley.  Her  little 
figore  arose  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  she  had 
<aK>uched,  keeping  wAtch  for  her  beloved  mistress. 
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Eachel  was  putting  up  her  hair  and  tying  on  ber  bonne^ 
her  hands  shaking  with  excitement.  '^Don't  hinder  me, 
Jane.  I  am  going  to  find  him.  I  think  I  shall  find  him 
now.     Are  y^u  ready,  Mr.  Graeme?*' 

"Yes  —  but  you  are  forgetting  these."  He  pointed 
to  the  bank-notes,  left  strewn  about  the  table. 

Rächers  lips  trembled.  "I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  he  sent  me  money.  He  knew  I  had  enough  for  my 
small  needs.    He  is  poor  himself  too,  or  was  once." 

"  Still,  you  had  better  take  chai^e  of  it." 

Rachel  held  out  her  band,  but  immediately  drew 
back  with  a  look  of  bitter  pain.  "Ko,  no;  I  can't  toueb 
it!  I  ,wanted  a  line  —  only  one  line  of  tendemess,  foi^ 
giveness,  and  he  has  sent  me  —  money!"  She  said  no 
more,  but  pulled  her  veil  down  and  walked  steadily  j&x)m 
the  house. 

I^Tinian  gave  the  notes  into  Jane  Sedley's  oare.  He 
feit  that  there  was  faithfulness  in  the  woman.  Witbout 
speaking,  they  both  foUowed  Rachel  towards  Edinburgh. 

It  was  too  late  for  any  but  a  foot  joumey.  Rachel 
walked  on  and  on,  mile  after  mile,  never  lingering  — 
never  pausing.  She  did  not  once  speak  or  look  towards 
Ninian.  He  offered  her  bis  assistance ;  but  she  refused, 
and  kept  on,  step  after  step,  with  a  sort  of  mecbanical 
enei^. 

"Ah,  sir  —  never  mind  me  —  look  to  her,"  cried 
the  litÜe  old  woman,  whom  he  tumed  to  help.'  "My 
poor  mistress  —  this  is  the  way  she  has  been  Walking 
all  day.  On,  on,  never  stopping  eitber  for  meat,  or 
drink,  or  rest.  And  even  now  little  she  tbinks  what  is 
Coming  upon  her.     How  is  it  all  to  end?" 

"God  knows!"  said  Ninian.  "But  you  must  not 
leave  her." 
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'*Mr.  Grseme  —  I  had  a  child  once,  who  had  her 
coloured  hair  and  eyes.  IVe  nobody  now.  No,  I  shall 
never  leave  her!" 

St.  Gües's  chimes  were  ringing  twelve" —  the  lights 
of  ihe  Old  Town  had  all  vanished;  and  the  New  Town 
looked  ghostly  and  deserted,  when  the  three  reached 
Ninian*s  office.  The  old  clerk  who  kept  watch  over  the 
place  came  out,  shading  his  flaring  light,  and  thinking 
his  master  "daft."  But  even  he  looked  grave  when  he 
saw  the  faces  of  the  two  women  that  foUowed  Mr.  GrsBme. 
It  was  evident  they  were  come  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

"Sit  down,  Rachel,  sit  down.  Make  her  rest  a  mi- 
nute,  Mrs.  Sedley." 

Rest  —  to  her!  She  kept  Walking  about  with  quick, 
tmnatural  motion,  only  saying  beseechingly,  "The  book 
- —  can  you  not  find  the  book?" 

It  was  a  good  while  before  he  could  do  so,  for  he 
himself  was  somewhat  agitate^.  He  had  rarely  feit  more 
strongly  moved  than  when  he  gave  the  volume  into 
Rachel's  hands.     She  turned  over  page  after  page. 

"I  —  I  cannot  see  clearly;  the  lines  swim." 

"Sit  down,  poor  girl!"  he  said  once  more;  but  her 
limbs  refused  to  stir.  He  laid  the  book  on  the  t^ble, 
and  she  stood  over  him  —  her  left  band  clutching  his 
chair. 

"It  will  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  S.*s;  S-a  —  jpn 
spell  it  thus,  do  you  not,  Rachel?" 

She  nodded.     Her  lips  were  all  dry  and  dumb. 

He  looked  over  the  page  silently.  "Are  you  quite 
Bore  of  the  name?"  He  feit  her  hard  gasping  breath 
on.  his  cheek,  but  there  was  no  articulate  answer. 
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" —  I  may  have  passed  it  by;  my  mind  is  ratfaer 
coni^ed  to-night.     Look  over  the  book  with  me!" 

She  leaned  forward;  her  finger  followed  bis  down  the 
p£^es,  Word  by  word,  and  line  \ij  line,  to  the  end  of 
tbe  Hst 

The  name  of  Sabine  was  not  thcre. 

Ninian  expected  to  hear  her  fall  in  a  swoon,  bat 
she  neyer  moved  or  uttered  a  sound.  He  saw  her 
grasping  the  chair,  her  face  rigid  as  that  of  a  corpse 
whichy  the  life  being  gone,  slowly  settles  into  calm. 

"My  poor  Kachel,  do  you  guess  it  now?  Or  mnst 
I  teil  you?'' 

Her  eyes  slowly  tumed  upon  him.  He  was  terrified 
by  their  utter  listlessness.  He  feit  that  unless  roused 
by  Bome  great  shock  she  would  die  where  she  stood. 

"Listen,"  said  he  firmly,  so  as  to  stir  her  into  some 
life  by  the  shock.  "This  man  has  doubtless  been  de- 
ceiving  you  all  along.  Either  bis  story  or  bis  name 
must  be  false,  and  whether  the  marriage  was  true  or 
not,  he  has  taken  away  all  proof  of  it.  Do  you  under- 
stand  now,  my  poor  girl?" 

"She  doesn't  understand  —  not  one  word,"  whispered 
Jane  Sedley,  plucking  at  Mr.  Graeme's  sleeve.  "Leave 
her,  sir,  just  one  minute,  and  let  me  speak  to  you. 
D'ya  see  this?"  And  she  held  out  to  him  a  ßcrap  of 
paper  whereon  were  written  a  few  lines  in  an  evidently 
feigned  and  awkward  band. 

"What  is  it?"    * 

"Pm  not  quite  clear,  sir,  though  I  can  guess.  But 
it  came  from  Ä/m,  and  I  durst  not  show  it  her,  she  took 
on  so  about  the  money.     llead  it,  Mr.  Grseme,  please." 

Ninian  read  it,  and  shuddered  in  the  reading.  Then 
he  glanced  at  the  unhappy  girl,  whose  death-warrant  — 
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nay,  the  doom  of  worse  than  death  —  was  now  in  his 
band.  Eyen  his  finn  spirit  quailed  at  the  thooght  of 
what  he  had  to  communicate. 

"It  is  a  cruel  —  wicked  thing,  God  knöws!  And 
He  will  assuredly  punish  it." 

''Amen!"  said  faithful  Jane  Sedley;  and  the  little 
withered  face  grew  almost  grand  in  its  denunciation. 
"Tbat  meanSy  sir,  that  my  poor  young  mistress  is  — " 

"Hush,  look  at  her!" 

They  might  well  look.  She  had  «tirred  from  her 
motionless  posture,  and  tumed  her  face  towards  them. 
It  was  like  that  of  a  person  rising  out  of  a  cataleptic 
trance,  in  which,  though  the  body  seemed  dead,  the 
senses  and  peroeptions  were  awake.  She  had  evidently 
heard  all  that  passed.  She  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  paper  with  a  horrible  stare,  and 
there  was  a  quivering  in  her  fingers  as  if  she  wished  to 
take  it. 

"Let  her!"  said  JaneBedley;  "let  her  read  and  know 
what  a  yillain  he  is;  then,  maybe,  she'll  folget  him." 

Ninian  also  judged  it  best  that  with  her  own  eyes 
she  should  read  her  fate.  He  placed  the  letter  in  her 
handy  but  in  vain;  her  poor  buming  eyeballs  seemed  to 
faave  no  power  to  discem  the  words. 

"Shall  I  read  it?"  said  Ninian,  feeling  that  some- 
how  or  other  the  truth  must  be  told.     Bachel  assented. " 

Thus  the  paper  ran:  —  "*If  the  woman,  Bachel 
Armstrong  y  calling  herseif  my  wife,  should  persist  in  so 
doing,  I  hereby  declare  that  what  she  chooses  to  consider 
a  marriage  was  a  mere  jest  to  ease  her  conscience.  She 
is  not  my  wife,  and  I  never  will  acknowledge  her  as 
such.  It  is  useless  for  her  to  seek  me,  as  she  knows 
nothing  of  me  —  not  eyen  my  true  name;  and  I  wonld 
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advise  her  to  forget  she  ever  heard  one  which  has  really 
no  existence,  that  of  O.  8/  " 

^^My  mistress,  my  mistress!"  oried  Jane  Sedley,  aod 
darted  forward  to  her  aid. 

But  Rachel  never  stirred.  Slowly,  slowly,  the  lids 
feil  over  her  wide-open  glassy  eyes;  her  hand  dropped 
at  her  aide;  she  shivered  all  over  like  one  who  throagh 
death-throes  passes  into  a  new  existence.  Thi^  lasted  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  she  stood  upright. 

"Come,  let  us  go!"  Words  clear,  distinct,  spoken 
in  a  voice  natural,  yet  most  unnatural,  as  it  were  another 
woman  speaking,  and  not  Eachel.  She  moved  aeross 
the  room  steadily.  She  even  tumed  back  a  little  way 
to  hold  out  her  hand  to  Ninian;  it  feit  like  a  dead  hand, 
so  nerveless,  so  icy  cold. 

"Let  me  go  with  you;  or  eise  will  you  come  to  The 
Gowans?"     No  answer. 

"It  is  better  not,  sir,"  Jane  Sedley  added,  as  she  pre- 
paied  to  follow.  "Leave  her  to  me:  I  know  a  place 
where  I  can  take  her  to,  and  where  she  will  be  safe 
and  quiet" 

**  Where  is  it?'' 

"ril  come  and  teil  you  to  morrow." 

Nuiian  accompanied  them  to  the  door  only.  The 
lut  he  saw  of  Kachel  was  as  she  stood  under  the  lamp- 
lk|^^  gaiiBg  with  stem,  hard,  unblenching  face  into  the 
VliK^  Uaok  night. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

A  PLEASANT  thing  is  a  family  letter  —  a  great 
epistolatory  nosegay,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  flowers. 
Ninian  sat  rejoicing  over  one  of  these,  a  fortnight  or  so 
after  he  had  establisbed  himself  in  solitude  at  The  Go- 
wans.  For,  since  that  night  when  Eachel  re-appeared 
at  Musselbnrgh,  he  had  feit  that  he  was  scarce  welcome 
there.  Nor  could  he  breathe  to  any  living  soul  the 
tragedy  of  that  poor  forlorn  one's  story. 

She  came  and  yanished,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
Day  after  day  Mr.  Graeme  waited,  expecting  to  hear 
some  tidings;  but  in  vain.  She  never  appeared  more. 
He  sent  to  the  village  where  Jane  Sedley  lived.  The 
cid  woman  had  been  there,  given  up  h«:  cottage,  and 
gone  away.  This  was  some  satisfaction:  for  as  long  as 
the  faithfal  creature  was  alive,  Eachel  would  never.be 
altogether  deserted.  To  all  other  intents  and  purposes 
she  was  as  one  dead.  Every  hope  of  finding  her  seemed 
vain.  So  she  disappeared  —  one  more  human  being 
lost  in  the  wide  desert  of  the  world.  Nene  had  any 
right  over  her,  or  yeaming  after  her;  even  Ninian,  as 
amidst  his  many  cares,  the  thought  of  her  gradually 
ebbed  from  his  mind,  could  only  say,  with  a  pitying 
regret,  "Poor  thing,  God  help  her,  for  none  eise  can!*' 

Nevertheless,  he  left  no  search  untried,  and  snatched 
at  every  possibility,  near  or  remote,  which  might  discover, 
or  bring  help  to  Eachel  Armstrong.  And  never  did  he 
think  of  her  but  he  thanked  God  for  his  own  tender 
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ones,  safe  under  bis  care,  to  whom  no  härm  could  come, 
and  to  whose  nest  the  foot  of  wickedness  should  neyer 
approacb. 

He  sat  smiling  over  their  letters  —  a  most  hetero- 
geneous  handful  —  reading  them  one  after  ihe  other, 
quite  iinable  to  make  up  bis  mind  as  to  wbich  was  the 
most  interesting.  Tbe  most  prominent/  at  all  events, 
was  Tinie's  large,  dasbing,  back-sloped  band  —  ihe 
most  extraordinary  band  for  a  little  fairy  like  her  to 
write;  imless,  as  her  sister  said,  sbe  had  acquired  it  by 
mimicking  tbe  Professor's.  Her  letter  was  as  ecceixtric 
as  its  caligraphy: 

"My  DABLIN&  BrOTHEB, 

"  You're  a  horrid  creature,  and  you  know  it!  You 
don't  deserve  a  Une,  and  yet  I  am  going  to  write  you  a 
dozen  or  two,  because  I'm  yery  lazy,  and  stupid,  and 
cross.  Our  Sister  won^t  let  me  go  for  a  walk  tbis  mom- 
ing  witb  tbe  boys,  and  tbe  Professor,  and  Mr.  Ulverston. 
I  do  believe  sbe  thinks  Pm  falling  in  love  witb  the 
latter;  and  I  bave  a  great  mind  to  do  it,  if  only  to  vex 
her.  Ab,  no!  Poor  dear  sister  Lindsay!  even  if  she 
does  go  clucking  affcer  us  wild  young  cbickens,  like  any 
old  ben:  sbe  keeps  us  warm  under  her  wings. 

"Brotber,  you  can't  tbink  wbat  fun  we  are  having. 
Such  Walking  —  such  boating  —  such  driving  —  for 
Mr.  Ulverston  bas  got  a  carriage  down  bere.  He  is  the 
very  nicest  young  man  tbat  ever  was  bom,  an4  has 
such  a  bonnie  bit  of  a  moustacbe,  wbich  be  twirls  about 
in  tbis  fasbion  wbenever  be  does  tbe  sentimental  to  us 
girls." 

(Here  followed  a  pen-and-ink  sketcb  tbat  sent  Ninian 
into  a  heaity  fit  of  laugbter.     But  it  made  bim  easy  on 
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one  point:  that  the  fair  caricataiist  was  not  likely  to  be 
in  love  with  her  "subject'*') 

-  "Thafs  rather  like  bis  handsome  phiz  —  isn't  it? 
Couldn't  you  wear  a  moustache,  now,  brother  Kiman? 
I  suppose  you  tbink  they  wouldn't  suit  the  W.  S.  face? 
Nor  the  Professor's  eitber,  tbough  I  have  tried  bard  to 
ooax  bim  to  ii  He  and  'Desdicbado'  —  we  call  bim 
Desdicbado,  or  the  Disinherited  Knight,  from  a  story  be 
told  US  about  some  cousin  tuming  up  and  stepping  in 
between  bim  and  a  title,  tbough  he  bas  got  the  estate 
gtill,  lucky  fellow! —  well  the  Professor  took  Besdichado 
to  live  with  bim  at  Helensbui^h.  •  Even  Dr.  Keay  is 
enchanted  by  this  all-conquering  knight.  In  fact,  we 
are  every  one  of  us,  from  Lindsay  downwards,  in  love 
with  Mr.  Ulverston.  When  be  really  'gangs  awa/  it 
will  be  the  old  story  of  WiUie  and  the  lassies  o*  Mel- 
yiSe  Castle: 

*The  ories  o*them  bronght  Willie  back 

Ere  he*d  been  lang  awa*; 
**Oh  laMies,  bide  tili  I  com«  back, 
An'  falth  IUI  wed  ye  a\"  * 

" —  Here's  Hope  peeping  over  my  Shoulder  wiÖx 
her  long  face.  'Tinie,  dear,  will  your  brother  like  such 
wild  jests?' 

'^Wbo  cares!  Tbere  never  was  such  a  stupid  lassie 
as  that  lassie!  When  we  are  aU  laugbing  with  Desdi- 
ehado  (if  he  did  but  know  I  had  ohristened  bim  so!), 
tiiiere  she  sits  in  a  oomer,  with  her  solemn  face,  that 
never  changes  except  to  grow  the  colour  of  a  peony. 

^*I  forgot  to  teil  you  that  Edmund  sends  bis  love, 
and  will  write  next  time.  He  bas  grown  very  senti- 
mental  of  late,  and  written  oceaift  of  poetry.  One  on  a 
iUling  leaf ,  Hope  is  now  sitting  copying  out  fbr  Hr. 
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Ulverston;  and  as  ifs  rather  long  I  suspeot  her  letter  to 
you  will  be  short.  But  Desdiohado  wanted  it  to  aend 
to-night  to  a  London  periodical  —  (fancy  Edmnnd's 
pride!)  —  and  he  would  have  it  in  Hope's  hand,  whiöh 
he  Said  was  neater  than  mine.     The  wretch! 

"Ha,  felicity!  There  they  are,  boys  and  all,  down 
on  the  beach.  I  will  take  a  hop  skip  and  jnmp  through 
the  window,  and  be  off  in  spite  of  Our  Sister.  *Here, 
Hope,  is  a  blank  page  —  take  the  pen  and  finish.' 
Gt)od-by,  my  darling,  best,  sweetest,  most  good-for-nothing 
of  brothers. 

"Your  own 

"TunE." 

Here,  creeping  meekly  in  nnder  Tinie's  flounshes, 
was  the  delicate  writing  that  Ninian  himself  had  tried 
to  form  out  of  Hope's  pointed  school-girl  scrawl.  iflid 
she  had  taken  such  pains  to  please  him!  He  almost 
fancied  her  little  face  looking  up  foll  of  anxiety,  or  hör 
pleasant  laugh  as  he  praised  her  and  told  her  she  would 
soon  write  well  enough  for  him  to  hire  her  as  a  copying^ 
cleik: 

"De AR  Mb.  Grjeme, 
"Tinie  thought  I  should  not  write  much,  but  I  shalL 
How  could  I  neglect  you  'for  anybody?  We  are  all 
very  happy,  but  we  do  not  forget  you;  and  I  am  sure  I 
hope  you  are  not  very  duU  all  alone  by  yourself  at  The 
Gowans.  It  is  getting  quite  autumnal  weather  now, 
and  Lindsay  greatly  wishes  to  be  at  home.  I  think, 
indeed,  she  would  be  happier  if  you  would  send  for  us 
to  come  back,  though  'Tinie  and  the  twins  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  leaving  their  beloved  Gare-Loch.     I  love  it 
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too;  I  am  perfectly  happy  here;  but  Lmdsay  ought  to 
be  considered  before  any  one. 

"Tinie  said  I  might  read  over  her  letter,  lest  we 
should  both  teil  you  the  same'news.  You  must  not  mind 
her  nonsense.  She  is  very  good,  I  can  assure  you,  and 
a  great  deal  wiser  than  she  makes  herseif  ont  to 
be.  So  clever  too!  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  my  letter 
very  stupid  after  hers;  and  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
worth  saying,  or  at  least  worth  sajdng  to  you.  — 

" —  I  had  to  break  ofF  here  —  for  Euth  and  Esther 
being  gone  a  walk,  Lindsay  wanted  me  to  make  the 
pndding.  I.am  growing  a  thorough  little  housekeeper, 
you  see,  under  her  instructions.  I  should  be  able  to 
take  better  care  of  you  now  than  I  did  when  Lindsay 
was  ill,  and  your  sisters  away.  I  cannot  write  more, 
for  they  are  all  Coming  in  to  dinner.  I  hope  you  are 
qtiite  well  now.  Lindsay  said,  after  you  were  gone^ 
that  you  had  not  been  well;  how  wrong  of  me  not  to 
notice  it!  Dear  Mr.  GraBme,  believe  me,  your  affectionate 
Mend  (here  the  word  *  little'  was  afterwards  inserted 
before  'friend,^  as  if  she  thought  the  signature  not  re- 
spectfol  enough), 

"HoPE  AWSTED," 

Heaven  knows  how  many  simple  letters  of  simple- 
minded  women  have  been  kissed,  cherished,  or  wept 
over  by  men  far  above  themselves.  Therefore  it  was 
no  marvel  that  the  childish  epistle  of  Hope  Ansted  was 
read  and  re-read  with  lingering  eyes  and  a  throbbing 
heart  *  So  it  will  always  be  tö  the  end  of  time.  It  is 
a  lesson  worth  learning  by  those  young  creatures  who 
seek  to  Iure  by  their  accomplishments,  or  dazzle  by 
thdr  genius,  that'  though  he  may  admire,  no  man  eyer 
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loves  a  woman  for  these  tfaings.  He  loveB  her  for  what 
is  essentially  distinct  from,  though  not  positiTely  iii*> 
oompatible  with  them  —  her  woman's  natnre  and  her 
woman's  heart  That  is  why  we  so  often  see  a  xnan 
pass  by  the  De  Staels  and  the  Corinnes,  to  take  inio 
his  boBom  some  wayside  flower  who  has  nothing  on 
earth  to  make  her  worthy  him,  except  that  she  is,  what 
so  few  of  your  ''female  celebrities"  are  —  a  tnie  woman. 

Ninian,  even  while  laughing  over  his  sister's  episÜey 
had  been  somewhat  chafed  therewith;  but  Hope's  letter 
came  like  balm.  He  read  it  many  times  over,  with  a 
satisfied  sense  of  her  innocent  tendemess.  Better  have 
that  than  nothing!  He  took  it  —  all  he  dared  take  or 
try  to  win  —  and  was  thankfuL  Perhape  sometimes 
despite  his  will,  the  yague  hope  would  arise  that  Üie 
whirl  of  Coming  years  might  throw  some  blessings  on  his 
path.  But  he  knew  he  mnst  not  think  of  that;  the  pte- 
sent  was  enough. 

There  was  one  more  letter,  in  Lindsay's  small  old- 
fashioned  hand  —  she  had  been  educated  ere  penny- 
post  days  introduced  the  epistolary  mania.  I^inian  knew 
it  was  a  trouble  to  hdr  to  write  a  letter,  and  that  she 
never  did  so  ei^ept  on  rare  and  eamest  occasions: 

"Mr  DeAB  BfiOTHEB, 

"I  write  these  few  lines  while  the  child]:!pn  are 
in  bed,  to  say  that  if  it  quite  suits  you,  I  rather  wish 
we  could  come  home.  The  children  would  be  better  at 
their  studies  again  —  do  you  not  think  so?  —  Edmund 
especially.  I  am  a  little  anxious  over  the  boy.  He  is 
very  quiet  and  dulL  He  will  scarcely  notice  any  one 
but  Hope;  and  he  sits  and  looks  at  her  by  the  hour  to- 
gether.     It  is   almost  ridiculous  in   ine  to  haye  such 
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noüoBB,  but  I  am  half  afraid  be  is  falling  in  lore  "witb 
Hopa  In  bis  ligbt,  boyisb  way  I  mean;  bat  be  may 
soon  get  oyer  it  Sbe  does  not  even  perceive  it,  tbe 
innooent  cbild.  Still  it  makes  me  uneasy  abont  my  deex 
boy. 

''And  Tinie  is  ratber  tbougbtless  in  tbe  matter  of  Mr. 
ülverston,  wbo,  I  fear,  cannot  consider  ber  such  a  well- 
behayed  young  lady  as  ISinian  Graeme's  sister  ougbt  to 
be.  In  spite  of  ber  wild  letter,  you  need  not  be  afraid; 
we  sball  not  bave  tbe  place  of  Mr.  MacCallum  taken  by 
Mr.  TJlverston.  He  is  an  agreeable  young  man.  I  once 
thoogbt  be  admired  Hope,  for  be  asked  a  great  deal 
about  ber,  ber  family  and  circumstances^  and  of  course  I 
answered  bim;  but  be  bas  taken  little  notice  of  ber  since. 
Ob!  wbat  trouble  tbese  young  people  are! 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  let  MissKeay  remain  in 
our  bouse,  and  tbe  Professor  was  mucb  gratified.  I  hope 
you  are  well,  and  tbat  Katiie  makes  you  comfortable. 
TeU  Katie,  I  wisb  tbat  before  we  retum  sbe  would  take 
down  tbe  muslin  curtains  and  put  up  tbe  green  moreen, 
&c.,  &C.'' 

Bat  with  tbis  domestie  pbase  in  Miss  Grs&me's  cor- 
respondence  we  stop,  as  Ninian  did. 

He  pondered  long  over  bis  sister's  letter;  it  bad  made 
bim  anzious.  He  left  bis  solitary  breakfast,  always  too 
early  for  tbe  appearance  of  Miss  Beay,  and  walked  two 
or  Üiree  times  up  and  down  bis  beloved  garden,  before 
be  coold  quite  recoyer  bis  equanimity.  Then  be  came 
in,  and  wrote  a  "  General  Epistle,"  füll  of  bis  own  graye 
jokes  and  queer  sayings,  winding  up  by  a  loying  sum- 
mons  to  bis  bousehold  to  come  bome.  The  time  thus 
fixed  WG»  a  week  sooner  tban  be  bad  at  first  intended; 
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bat  he  leconciled  it  to  himBelf  as  being  Lmdsaya  desize 
and  Hope's.  At  least,  Hope  did  not  say  she  wonld  be 
nnwilling  to  retum.  But  still  that  line  of  hers  —  "I 
am  perfectly  happy  here'*  —  jarred  on  bis  remembiance. 
Alas!  did  any  of  us  weak.  loving  ones-ever  gladly  hear 
that  the  beloved  had  been  "peifectly  happy"  where  we 
w@re  not?  It  matters  not  how  we  disguise  it,  we  are 
all  selfish  at  the  core;  but  those  for  whom  we  err  and 
suffer  ought  to  be  patient  and  merciful  with  us,  as  Heayen 
is.  Öne  day  we  shall  leam  to  love  all  purely  and  with- 
out  selfish  sorrow,  even  as  do  the  angels. 

Ninian  at  last  received  bis  Wanderers  home.  It  was 
a  blitbe  retuming;  as  all  seemed  to  feel  when  they  drew 
the  curtains  close,  and  Ninian,  having  vacated  bis  arm- 
chair  for  the  sake  of  the  wearied  Lindsay,  came  and  sat 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Tinie  leaned  against  bis  knee,  to 
the  manifest  disquiet  of  bis  pet  cat,  who  seemed  to  haye 
a  grim  foreboding  that  the  peacefiil  solitude  of  The  Grow- 
ans  was  now  ended.  Hope,  by  a  sort  of  taeit  habity 
came  to  Ninian's  other  side.  He  heard  her  say,  with  a 
sort  of  happy  sigh, 

"Ah,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  at  home!" 

The  innocent  words  thrilled  bim  with  an  infmite  joy, 
that  blotted  out  everything  except  the  present  day  — 
the  present  hour.  He  was  bis  own  cheerful  seif  once 
more,  such  as  he  had  rarely  been  at  the  Gare-Loch.  He 
kept  bis  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  state  of  perpetual  mer- 
riment,  until  Tinie  remarked,  with  a  comical  dimple  at 
the  corner  of  her  mouth,  and  a  sly  glance  at  her  younger 
brothers,  that  he  was  almost  as  amusing  as  Desdichado 
himself. 

"And  what  has  become  of  the  valorous  Desdichado? 
I  declare   I   had   quite   forgotten  bim.      Come,    Tinie, 
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teil    me   wbat   sort   of  a    farewell    you   took   of  yotir 
knighe 

"My  knight!"  said  Tinie,  with  a  positive,  undoubted 
blnsh.     "Do  not  be  stupid,  brother  Ninian." 

"Well,  everybody's  knight,  since  you  will  not  ac- 
knowledge  him.     Where  was  he  left?" 

"He  has  gone  to  Fingal's  Cave  with  the  Professor,'*' 
said  Tinie.  "Perhaps  he  may  retum  through  Edinbui^h, 
on  bis  way  to  London,  where  he  will  settle  for  the 
winter.     Was  not  that  wbat  be  said,  Hope?^' 

"I  really  don't  remember.  He  never  talked  much  to 
nie,  you  know,"  was  Hope's  answer,  with  a  quiet,  indif- 
ferent air.  And  Ninian,  who  bad  tumed  quickly  round 
to  watch  her,  turned  back  again  smiling.  It  was  very 
odd,  such  an  anxious  brother  as  he  was,  —  that  in  this 
matter  he  never  thought  of  or  noticed  Tinie. 

When  he  bad  sent  his  little  flock  to  bed,  and  sat 
mnsing  in  his  study,  he  was  perfectly  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  his  youngest  sister,  in  a  very  demure  face 
and  a  white  dressing-gown. 

"You  nonsensical  brother!  You  took  me  for  a  ghost, 
did  you?"  cried  she,  ntterly  unable  to  resist  her  inclina- 
tion  to  laugh;  then  trying  to  recollect  herseif,  she  as- 
Bumed  a  countenance  of  grave  importance,  which  pro- 
duced  an  e£Pect  still  more  comical. 

"Nay,  lassie,  the  nonsense  is  on  your  side.  You 
ought  to  have  been  asleep  by  this  time.  Come,  my  little 
spectre,  what's  the  reason  that  you  walk  the  night  in 
thifl  nnseemly  fashion?  Do  you  want  more  kisses?  I 
thqaght  I  gave  you  the  prescribed  number  before  you 
went  away." 

^'Ay,  that  you  did.     You  made  all  the  rest  jealous, 
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especially  Hope.  She  said  she  could  not  imagine  why 
she  did  not  get  even  one." 

''Indeedl  Well,  I  will  remember  th^  child  to-mor- 
row,"  Bald  Kinian,  with  a  faint  attempt  to  langh.  ^Bnt 
now,  if  that  is  all  you  had  to  say,  go  you  to  bed  — 
quick!  You  look  quite  tired;  almost  as  white  as  a  real 
ghost." 

''I  dare  say  I  do.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  trouble 
me  to-day." 

Her  comically-pathetic  voice  made  Ninian  laugh  in 
eamest  this  time.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Tinie,  if  there  is 
anything  really  the  matter;  but  I  can  hardly  beUeve  it, 
when  you  are,  as  the  children  say,  *  laughing  with  your 
mouth,  and  crying  with  your  eyes!'" 

'^I'm  not  laughing,  and  Pm  not  crying.  I  am  snie  I 
thought  you  would  call  me  a  very  good  girl  for  Coming 
to  teil  you  this." 

"To  teil  me  what?**  said  !Ninian,  rather  more 
serionsly. 

"It  isn't  my  fault,  I  assure  you,  brother.  I  can't 
help  it,  if  these  things  will  happen." 

"What  has  happened?" 

"Nothing  very  terrible.  You  need  not  look  so 
frightened.  Only  —  please  do  not  be  angry  —  but  — 
but  -^  Mr.  Ulverston  made  love  to  me  yesterday.'' 

This  melancholy  confession  being  delivered  with  a 
solemn,  penitential  air,  Tinie  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  re- 
lief,  and  sat  down  with  the  look  of  a  persön  who  has 
done  an  unpleasant  duty,  and  expects  to  be  much  praised 
for  the  same.  She  was  considerably  surprised  when 
Ninian,  after  a  slight  start,  and  a  muttered  ejaculation 
that  sounded  very  like  "Confound  him!"  —  relapsed  into 
perfect  silence.     In  fact,    he  was  completely  puzzled. 
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With  all  hifl  brotherly  forethought  and  watchM  observa- 
tioiiy  be  bad  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  sucb  a 
possibility  as  this. 

Tinie  began  to  look  disappointed.  "Well,  brother, 
bave  you  not  a  word  to  say?  I  thought  you  would  be 
pleased  with  me  for  Coming  to  teil  you  this  at  once," 
she  Said,  with  a  little  spirit  of  mischief  twinkling  in  h^ 
eyes. 

"Pleased!  of  course  I  am  —  with  your  candour,  I 
meian.  But  I  am  so  amazed.  This  is  the  last  tiiing  I 
ahould  ever  bave  expected." 

"Indeed!"  answered  the  little  coquette,  with  the  feint 
flhadow  of  a  pout.  "I  do  not  see  anything  so  very 
wonderful  in  it  Perhaps  you  think,  as  Lindsay  seems 
to  do,  that  nobody  would  admire  any  of  us  when  Hope 
was  by." 

Her  Chance  finget  touched  a  quiyering  string;  he  had 
thought  so.  With  something  like  iself-reproach,  though 
ioT  what  he  hardly  knew,  he  drew  bis  sister  to  him,  and 
put  bis  arm  rou^d  her  neck. 

''Do  not  be  a  foolish  lassie.  I  suppose  you  expect 
your  brother  to  feel  very  proud  of  the  awful  amount  of 
admiration  you  get.  But  what  if  he  should  be  jealous 
too?" 

"Ah,  that's  delicious!"  cried  Tinie,  with  her  im- 
memorial  clap  of  the  hands,  which  showed  she  had 
gained  exactty  what  she  wanted.  And  then,  with  an 
afker-thought,  she  tried  to  E^bside  into  the  bashful  pro- 
priety  necessary  on  the  occasion.  It  rather  deceived 
Ninian  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

"Come,  my  dear,"  said  he,  gravely,  "we  must  not 
jest  now;  you  must  teil  me  more.  Am  I  to  understand" 
—  and  bis  xold  tendemess  oyer  bis  pet  gave  a  regietfol 
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tone  to  bis  roice  —  ''am  I  do  understand  that  a  «eGond 
suitor  ^hes-  immediately  to  carry  away  my  wee  sisttf 
from  me?" 

"He  did  not  exactly  eay  that/'  stammered  Tinie, 
who,  with  all  her  vagaries,  was  a  truthful  litÜe  thing. 

"Then,  what  did  he  say?  That  is  —  if  you  bave 
no  objection  to  teil  mei" 

"Oh  dear  no!  not  the  least.  He  said  'that  I  was  a 
lively  little  angel,  and  he  was  a  lonely,  miserable  man, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  he  should  ever  endure  existence 
after  parting  from  me;'  and  —  and  —  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Tou  know!" 

"Keally,"  answered  Ninian,  unable  to  repress  a 
smile.  *'I  am  not  exactly  au  fait  in  'that  sort  of 
thing/ '' 

"Of  course  not.  Nobody  ever  suspected  yon,  my 
wise  brother.  But  you  said  I  must  teil  you  if  anything 
—  that  is,  if  anybody  —  were  again  to  — " 

"To  try  and  steal  my  little  sister's  heart.  Well  — 
is  it  stolen?" 

"How  can  you  talk  of  such  a  thing!"  cried  Tinie, 
laughing  and  blushing.  She  certainly  was  the  most  way- 
ward  little  creature  in  the  world.  Ninian  feit  bis  patience 
begin  to  ebb. 

"I  do  not  like  quite  so  much  jesting,  Tinie.  Teil  me 
seriously,  did  Mr.  Ulverston  propose  to  you,  or  did  he 
merely  repeat  the  sentimental  nothings  that  seem  to  have 
kept  such  a  fast  hold  of  your  memory?" 

"Now,  that's  very  hard!  I  do  just  as  you  desire  me, 
and  teil  you  all  people  say  to  me,  and  then  you're  cross. 
I  don't  understand  such  treatment,  brother  Ninian.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Ulverston  would  be  a  great  deal  more  kind  to 
me  than  you." 
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"Are  you  then  in  eamest?*'  saidNinian,  with  a  vague 
alarm.  '^And  do  you  really  think  this  man  is  in  eamest 
too?'' 

"I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  care,  except  that  you 
migbt  be  a  little  more  polite  to  your  fiiend  than  to  call 
him  'this  man.' " 

The  brother  had  gone  ratber  too  fax.  He  bad 
awakened  a  certain  feminine  vanity,  wbicb  did  not  like 
its  conquest  to  be  decried  or  doubted. 

"I  cannot  teil  bow  it  is,  Tinie,  but  tbese  love  afairs 
seem  to  produce  a  jarring  between  you  and  me.  We 
were  a  great  deal  happier  when  you  were  still  a  cbild, 
and  did  not  meddle  with  such  mattere.  Forgive  me  if  I 
vex  you  in  any  way  —  I  only  desire  to  see  you  good 
and  bappy." 

"My  dear  brother!"  Sbe  seemed  toucbed,  and  put 
up  her  face  to  kiss  bim. 

"Now,  my  pet,  being  ftiends  again,  will  you  hear 
what  I  have  to  say?"  ^ 

Tinie  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  folded  her  hands 
with  a  very  humble  and  demure  look. 

"Of  course/'  he  said,  "you  cannot  help  being  bonnie 
and  lively;  nor  that  other  people  admire  you  besides 
youf  brother.  I  don*t  want  to  monopolise  you,  my  lassie 
in  fact,  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  resign  you  altogether 
some  of  those  days.  But  still  I  had  rather  not  resign 
you  to  Mr.  Ulverston." 

"Why  not?  Though,  mind,  I  never  said  I  should  ask 
you.     Stül,  why  not?" 

"Because  I  think  he  is  too  light  and  tbougbtless  — 
too  muoh  like  Tinie  herseif,  in  short.  When  I  give  her 
up  out  of  my  care,  it  should  be  into  that  of  some  one  a 
good  deal  graver  and  older  than  herseif." 
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''Ob,  indeed.  Thank  you!"  The  utile  head  ms 
tamed  away,  and  her  fingers  began  picking  tibe  wontod 
out  of  a  dam  —  not  the  only  one,  alas!  —  on  Nizdaan^ 
otudy-Garpet 

''Besidesy  thougb  I  know  nothing  evil  of  Mr.  Ulver- 
ston,  there  is  a  certain  something  about  bim  that  I 
cannot  quite  like.  I  suppose  it  is  the  Irisb  natnie  in 
bim  —  I  mean  the  bad  half  of  Irisb  natore,  for  üiete  is 
a  good  half  too.  He  may  not  be  insincere,  bat  he  is 
evidently  changeable  as  the  wind.  Erom  bis  conYersa- 
tion,  I  suspect  he  has  said  the  same  thing  that  he  said 
to  you  to  half  a  dozen  girls,  and  may  to  half  a  dozen 
more.  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  my  wee  sister  to 
believe  bim  or  love  bim,  and  perbaps  to  break  her  Httle 
heart  about  bim." 

''She  wouldn't  break  her  heart ^  indeed;  and  sbe 
does  not  love  bim,  or  anybody,  *bat  her  own  brotber  — 
the  nicest  and  best  brotber  that  ever  was  bom,"  cried 
Tinie,  as  sbe  jumped  on  l^inian's  knee  (a  throne  diyided 
between  her  and  the  cat),  and  very  nearly  smothered 
bim  with  caresses.  Truly  tbis  warm  sisterly  love  would 
have  covered  a  multitude  of  Tinie's  Httle  sins. 

*'So  then  — " 

"'We  will  proceed  no  fartber  in  tbis  business/"  said 
Ninian,  with  one  of  bis  mock-tragic  quotations  from  bis 
favourite  poet,  always  a  sign  that  be  was  in  high  good 
bumour.  "If  Mr.  Ulverston  comes  to  Edinburgh,  why 
—  well!  if  not,  why  —  well  too!" 

"Well  —  better  —  best,  I  think,"  whispered  Tinie, 
merrüy. 

"Tberefore  we  need  not  talk  any  more  about  bim. 
But/'  added  Ninian,  with  a  sudden  thought,  ''have  you 
told  any  one  of  tbis?" 
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"Fo,  indeed!  not  even  Hope.  She  scolded  me  so  — 
at  leaat  not  scolded,  but  seemed  so  shocked  about 
the  other  affair,  I  wouldn't  have  her  know  on  any 
account." 

It  was  one  of  the  curious  contradictions  of  the 
human  mind,  that  Ninian  almost  wished  that  Hope  had 
known  of  Mr.  IJlverston's  lovemaking  to  Tinie. 

"And,  my  dear,  you  are  sure  no  one  noticed  these 
attentions  and  pretty  speeches  of  his  ?" 

"No  one  —  except,  perhaps,  the  Professor,  who  was 
behind  us  at  the  time.  If  he  heard,  I  dare  say  he 
thoi^ht  me  a  very  foolish  girl." 

"Most  likely  he  never  thought  about  the  matter  at 
alL  People  of  his  age  and  pursuits  'canna  be  fashed' 
with  listening  or  attending  to  the  affairs  of  wild  lassies 
like  you." 

"Indeed!    Well,  I  care  not!" 

The  rather  sulky  tone  Struck  Ninian;  but  he  did  not 
give  it  a  second  thought.  He  was  just  then  considering 
whether  he  had  not  judged  Mr.  Ulverston  too  harshly. 
And  as  he  patted  and  stroked  the  dainty  head  that  lay 
on  his  Shoulder,  he  thought  that  such  blithe  sweetness 
might  well  have  won  anybody,  and  possibly  the  wooing 
was*  in  eamest  after  all.  However,  he  said  nothing, 
but  determined  to  let  things  take  their  own  course. 
Still  he  must  have  good  proof  that  Mr.  Ulverston  was 
worthy,  before  he  ever  resigned  his  pet  sister. 

For  some  minutes  he  made  himself  a  patient  martyr 
to  Tinie's  caresses;  not  that  he  did  not  like  them  —  for 
h«r  affection  had  been  always  very  sweet  to  him  —  the 
more  so,  as  he,  of  all  the  family,  chiefly  engrossed  it. 
Bat  in  their  long  absence,  and.  in  the  various  stränge 
moods  and  struggles  of  this  year,    all  home  affections 
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Beemed  to  h&ve  loosened  &om  him  in  some  BHght  degree, 
or  from  their  imperceptible  sweetness  to  have  grown  into 
perceptible  duties.  And  somehow  love  is  best  when. 
not  eyen  self-conscious;  when  it  lives  in  us  as 
inyisible  and  unfelt  as  our  hearfs  pulse,  or  the  breath 
we  draw. 

Witb  a  mingling  of  many  feelings,  in  wbich  a 
TE^e  compunction  was  not  tbe  least,  Ninian  leaned  bis 
bead  upon  bis  sister's,  and  was  silent.  Her  little  ton^e 
ran  on  tbe  wbile  fast  and  merry,^  until  at  last  tbrougb 
very  weari^ess  sbe  ceased,  and  be  tried  to  send  ber  off 
to  bed.  Sbe  bad  reacbed  tbe  door  —  wben  sbe  came 
back  again. 

"Just  one  Word,  brotber.  You  are  quite  sure  you  are 
not  cross  witb  me?" 

"Not  a  jot,  my  wee  tbing!" 

"And,  supposing  tbe  Professor  did  over-bear  tbe 
nonsense  Mr.  Ulverston  said,  you*ll  try  and  make  bim 
understand  tbat  I'm  not  quite  so  foolisb  as  be  tbinks 
me,  but  mean  to  be  a  very  good  cbild  and  —  go  on  witb 
my  studies.     Youll  teil  bim  tbat,  won't  you?" 

"ril  teil  anybody  anytbing  you  like  if  you'U  only  go 
to  bed." 

Lnmediately  tbe  wbite  vision  vanisbed,  and  was 
Seen  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  household  feil  into  its  old  ways.  Every  one  at 
The  Gowans  seemed  to  carry  a  bÜthe  heart  and  a 
cheerful  countenance  except  Edmund. 

The  boy  was  struggling  with  the  restlessness  and 
melancholy  peculiar  to  all  young  minds,  especially  to 
those  of  fine  and  rare  order.  He  moped  about  for  days 
together,  doing  nothing;  or  eise  lay  reading,  his  choice 
being  principally  that  wild  poetry  of  passion  and  emotion 
so  attractive  in  early  life,  of  which  every  young  Easselas 
tries  to  make  himself  wings  to  soar  out  of  the  Happy 
Valley  of  childhood  into  manhood's  stormy  world.  Now 
and  Üien,  this  excitement  ceasing,  poor  Edmund  used  to 
roam  about  the  garden  the  very  picture  of  despair, 
frightening  his  sister  Lindsay  with  his  pale  face, 
his  expressions  of  dire  woe,  and  his  dark  hints 
that  '^he  knew  he  should  make  an  end  of  himself 
some  time." 

We  smile  at  these  vagaries  as  we  grow  older,  and 
contemplate  with  much  amusement  the  numbers  of 
worthy  middle-aged  individuals,  cheerful,  respectable 
authors,  or  hard-working  men  of  business,  —  merry  old 
bachelors,  or  happy  fathers  of  fainilies,  , —  all  of  whom 
were  in  their  youth  the  wretchedest  of  mortals,  talking 
perpetually  of  "misery"  and  "self-destruction"  It  seems 
ridiculouB  now,  but  it  was  awfiilly  real  at  the  time.  It 
is  no  more  than  a  pheuBe  of  mind  which  almost  every 
(me  goes  through  (except  those  worthies  untroubled  with 
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any  brams  at  all,  who  generally  pass  through  life  quite 
comfortably,  and  are  the  most  "joUy"  people  imaginable). 
But  for  those  others,  who  miist  meet  and  endure  Ulis 
bitter  ordeal,  they  should  be  dealt  with  tenderly,  and 
bome  with  patiently,  until  the  tronble  ends.  It  is  the 
portion  of  all  finer  natures;  the  restless  want  —  the 
vague  aspiring;  the  perpetually  striving  for  perfection  in 
poetic  dreamings  —  in  idle  loye-fancies,  inconstant  as 
air,  each  seeking  after  something  diviner  or  more  beauti- 
fal,  which  is  never  found  in  knowledge,  or  in  frenzied 
dissipation;  all  alike  ending  in  nothing,  until  the  only 
truth  of  Ufe  seems  to  be  that  bitterest  one  of  Solomon 
the  Preacher  —  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity!" 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  story  of  every  human  mind  in 
which  shines  one  spark  of  the  fire  of  genius;  the  etory's 
beginning  —  but,  thank  God!  not  necessarily  its  end, 
Many  a  great,  strong  spirit  has  passed  —  and  all  can 
pass  —  out  of  the  cloudy  void  into  a  clear  day. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  there  chanced  to  be  no  one 
to  hold  out  such  comfort  unto  poor  young  Edmund, 
bewildering  himself  amidst  the  troublous  maze.  Unhappy 
he  was,  yet  ijot  knowing  why;  fancying  himself  in  love, 
trying  to  shape  every  fair  face  or  graceful  mind  into  the 
image  of  his  fancy;  and  as  each  faded  by  tums  —  ay, 
even  Hope  —  into  the  mere  likeness  of  ordinary 
girlhood,  becoming  disgusted  with  them,  himself,  and  the 
whole  World.  At  last,  when  "Edmund's  fickleness,"  and 
"Edmimd's  new  sweethearts,"  became  a  general  family 
jest,  the  poor  fellow  lost  somewhat  of  his  gentle  temper, 
and  was  growing  fast  into  a  juvenile  misanthrope. 

Then  the  eider  brother  stepped  in  to  the  rescue.  He 
would  have  done  so  long  before,  but  that  he  really  did 
not    quite    understand    the    boy.     Nature    moulds    her 
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children  so  differently.  Ninian's  manly,  self-dependent 
character  could  scarcely  conceive  the  almost  feminine 
vacillation,  sensitiveness,  and  weakness,  with  which 
Edmund  had  to  contend.  But  this  he  saw,  that  some- 
thing  was  amiss,  and  that  a  change  was  necessary  in  the 
boy's  life.  The  old  scheme  now  laid  aside  for  months 
—  the  London  joumey  —  was  once  more  projected. 

And,  as  if  all  good  angels  were  smoothing  away 
obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  boy's  sickly  longing, 
the  sole  remaining  objection  of  Mnian  and  Lindsay  was 
overniled  by  a  sudden  announcement  made  by  Professor 
Reay.  Kenneth  walked  into  The  Gowans  one  evening, 
sat  as  usual  by  the  hearth  in  his  silent,  absent  way,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  observed: 

"I  am  come  to  say  good-by.  I  am  not  going  to  live 
in  Edinbui^h  any  longer." 

The  household  were  all  struek  dumb  except  Tinie 
who  bnrst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  so  wild,  that  at  the  end 
of  it  she  looked  quite  pale  and  exhausted. 

"Yes,  I  am  really  leaving,"  said  Kenneth  Reay,  in 
answer  to  the  throng  of  questions.  "1  have  asked  and 
obtained  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  two  London 
Colleges;  and  I  go  there  next  week.** 

This  was  all  the  information  he  gave,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  got  out  of  him.  But  in  the  gossip  of  the 
womenkind  together , .  it  was  discovered  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  a  highly  lucrative  one,  and  that  the  Professor 
had  been  lured  into  changing  his  old  house  for  a  goodly 
establishment  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  placed,  with 
bis  unfortunate  seif,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
Keay. 

"Ah,  Ninian!"  hinted  the  anxious  eider  sister,  "I 
Üäuk  my  dear  boy  would  be  safe  there.     Otherwise,  I 
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never  dare  let  him  go."  So  with  her  gentleness  apd 
perseverance,  she  managed  to  smooth  away  all  dificaltieB» 
and  the  matter  was  settled.  Eor  Edmund,  though  in  bis 
State  of  sublime  melancholy  and  indifference  he  made 
believe  to  take  no  b^ed  of  the  preparations  for  hia 
benefit,  yet  eyidently  enjoyed  all.  He  roused  himself 
sufficiently  to  collect  bis  favourite  books;  and  now  and 
then  was  heard  to  expatiate  on  various  literary  intro- 
ductions  promised  aforetime  by  Mr.  TJlverston,  who, 
however,  with  bis  usual  Hibemian  obliyioosness, 
had  from  Eingal's  Cave  disappeared,  and  been  heard  of 
no  more. 

Happy  little  Tinie!  —  well  for  her  she  had  such  a 
merry  untouched  beart!  She  never  "wore  the  willow"  at 
all;  it  was  a  tree  that  did  not  grow  in  her  garden.  She 
W£U3  the  very  first  of  the  family  to  forget  Mr.  TJlverston 
and  bis  perfections. 

The  time  was  talked  of  for  Edmund's  departure. 
"He  must  stay  over  Hogmanay,  we  couldn't  have  a 
happy  new  year  without  Edmund,"  was  the  general 
exclamation,  eis  if  all  feit  there  was  a  certain  sadness  in 
this  first  breaking  of  the  family  bond.  The  boy  himself 
seemed  to  feel  it  least,  dazzled  as  he  was  by  the  spien- 
dour  of  bis  own  secret  dreams. 

"You  are  not  anxious  about  him  now,  Lindsay?"  said 
iN'inian.  *'He  is  as  satisfied  as  ever  he  can  be;  he  will 
not  break  bis  heart  for  Hope  or  for  any  one." 

Lindsay  smiled,  with  a  puzzled  air.  She  had  troubled 
herseif  in  y^in  over  the  ins  and  outs  of  Edmund's 
variable  affections,  until  at  last  she  gaye  up  the 
matter  in  despair.  "Yes,  brother,  I  suppose  you  are 
right." 

**I  knew  it  would  be  so.     Boys*  loves  geherally  pass 
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away  like  moming  clouds,"  Ninian  continued.  (Perhaps 
he  spoke  from  experience;  most  men  could.)  "Besides, 
it  was  not  bis  first  affair.  Once  upon  a  time  —  except 
for  the  utter  ridiculousness  of  the  thing  —  I  fancied  he 
was  ready  to  *go  daift'  after  Rachel.  Yet  now  he  has 
quite  foi^otten  her.  He  scarcely  even  seemed  to  care 
when  he  knew  she  had  gone  away,  and  that  we  should 
not  see  her  any  more." 

"Poor  Rachel!  she  was  a  .stränge  creature;  I  am 
rather  glad  she  never  took  to  any  of  the  girls,"  answered 
lindsay,  who  knew  Mrs.  Forsyths  version  of  the  story 
and  no  more.  But  she  saw  a  sorrowfnl  compassion  on 
Ninian's  face;  so  was  silent.  Just  then  some  invisible 
household-sprite  had  whispered  in  her  ear  that  the 
Hogmanay-cake  in  the  oven  might  be  buming;  which 
cansed  her  to  vanish  immediately  towards  the  inferior 
regions. 

That  day  —  the  last  of  the  Old  Year  —  l^inian 
retumed  early  from  his  office. 

"Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  must  positively  be  off 
with  the  Professor  on  January  2nd,  and  as  we  will 
have  no  doleful  preparations  on  New  Year's  Day, 
bring  yoiu:  books,  and  Pll  help  you  to  pack  this 
aftemoon.'' 

Edmund  said  he  had  been  busy  about  that  duty  for 
four  days;  but  as  his  peculiar  notion  of  packing  appeared 
to  be  taking  books  from  one  side  of  the  room  and 
strewing  them  over  the  other,  his  eider  brother*s  offer 
was  by  no  means  so  unnecessary  as  the  boy  seemed  at 
first  to  think.  So  they  both  shut  themselves  up  in 
I^inian's  study  for  an  hour. 

"Are  you  two  never  Coming?  We  are  all  ready  in 
the.  parlour,  and  Lindsay  has  sent  me  to  fetch  you,"  said 
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a  Yoice/  preoeded  by  a  genÜe  knock,  which  marked  it  io 
belong  to  the  only  one  who  ever  paid  the  defeience 
of  knocking  at  Mr.  Grseme's  study  door.  He  looked  up, 
smiling. 

"Come  in,  Hope  —  ay,  that's  right  Why,  what  a 
bonnie  sight  you  are!" 

She  was  indeed.  She  had  on  an  evening-diess 
of  white,  that  neat  attire  the  prettiness  of  which  ought 
to  console  maidens  of  light  purse  fot  all  the  finery 
in  the  world.  A  spray  or  two  of  glossy-leaved, 
red-berried  hoUy  was  fastened  in  her  hair.  Her  arms 
and  neck  shone  throogh  the  thin  muslin;  in  her 
usual  close  home-costume  no  one  had  ever  seen  how 
round  and  white  they  were.  She  looked  so  bright 
—  so  happy  —  so  innocently  proud  of  herseif;  it  was 
indeed 

*^  A  sure  eure  for  sad  eyes 
To  gaze  npon  her  face/* 

Ninian  paused  in  his  work.  He  was  kneeling  beside 
the  box,  in  the  midst  of  a  heterogeneous  heap  of  books, 
plaster  casts,  &c.  His  appearance  was  not  the  most 
elegant,  he  being  minus  his  coat,  with  his  hands  all 
covered  with  dust,  and  his  curly  hair,  one  of  the  few 
perfections  he  had,  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. 

"Well  —  do  you  like  me?  Am  I  bonnie  to-night?** 
said  Hope,  merrily.  "And  we  are  all  dressed  the  same, 
just  like  sisters.  We  have  stolen  the  prettiest  holly- 
branches  in  your  garden,  Mr.  Greeme;  and  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  our  hair.     Look!" 

She  came  closer,  and  put  her  head  on  one  side  to 
show  him. 

"Yery  nice.     There,  turn  round,  and  let  me  admire 
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you;  nay,  don't  be  afraid,  my  white  bird,  I  sball  not 
touch  your  snowy  featbers  witb  tbese  bands,"  said 
jN^inian,  smiling.  But  while  be  spailed,  there  came  un- 
"wittingly  a  bitter  sense  of  contrast  between  tbis  fairy 
creature  and  bimself.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
Bhrink  from  bim,  even  in  play. 

"Now,  fly  away,  birdie;  you  seem,  indeed,  just 
ready  tp  fly,  on  some  sort  of  wings  or  other.  You 
Bcarcely  belong  to  us  of  tbe  work-a-day  world." 

"I  don*t  quite  know  what  you  mean.  Are  you  not 
pleased  witb  me?  I  tbought  yod  would  be." 

"And  tbought  rigbtly,  my  little  Hope.  But  run 
away:  you  see  Edmund  bas  gone  to  dress  ab:eady.  He 
vanished  like  a  ghost" 

"Of  course!  His  latest  sweetheart  is  coming  to  tea 
to-night" 

Ninian  stooped  over  bis  packing.  Somehow  be  did 
not  like  to  bear  her  jest  about  such  tbings.  "I  will 
have  done  directly,  Hope;"  do  not  let  me  detain  you 
here." 

,  "But  I  like  to  be  detained,"  said  Hope,  balancing 
her  little  figure  on  tbe  arm  of  a  chair.  "I  shaU  stay 
and  watch  you." 

"A  pretty  sight  for  a  fair  lady's  eyes  —  am  I  not, 
now?  1  know  you  are  half  afraid  lest  some  one  might 
come  in  and  find  me  thus;  then  how  ashamed  you  would 
be  of  your  guardian." 

"Ashamed,  because  he  was  a  kind  brother,  giving 
bimself  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  disagreeable  work  to 
please  Edmund?  No!"  she  added,  energetically,  "I  had 
rather  see  you  there,  witb  your  grimed  bands  and  face 
—  ay,  there  is  actually  a  blaok  mark  on  your  face, 
too  —  than  look  at  tbe  finest  gentleman  in  a  ball-room!" 
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"Would  you,  Hope?  Would  you,  dear  child?" 

''And  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  alarmed  for  my 
finery,  and  don't  mind  Coming  near  you  and  touchiog 
you,  as  you  thought  1  should  —  look  here!" 

She  came,  stepping  oyer  the  chaos  of  rubbish;  sat 
down  in  her  white  dress  on  the  old  box,  and  laid  her 
two  hands  in  Ninian's;  —  hers  seeming  by  the  eontrast 
80  soft,  white,  and  small.  He  looked  at  them  and  at  her 
face,  —  then  closed  his  eyes.  He  feit  liie  rising  of  one 
of  those  storms  of  almost  uncontrollable  passion,  which 
women  can  scarcely  understand,  but  which  this  man, 
whose  love  was  at  once  so  tender  and  so  streng,  had 
to  fight  with  day  by  day. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Graeme?'*  ciied 
Hope,  her  merry  smiles  fading. 

"I  am  dizzy  —  with  stooping,  perhaps.  Wait  a  mi- 
nute  —  never  mind." 

He  sat  down  on  the  floor,  leaning  his  arm  agamst 
the  box,  and  laying  his  head  upon  it. 

"How  you  have  tired  yourself!  You  should  no1;,  in- 
deed.  And  that  naughty  boy  Edmund  has  left  you  so 
much  to  do  stilL  Come,  let  me  help  you.  I  should  be 
so  glad  to  help  you  in  anything." 

"Should  you,  with  those  hands?  How  tiny  they  are 
and  soft!"  He  took  them,  played  with  them  a  little,  and 
then  —  he  could  not  have  helped  it  had  it  been  at  his 
life's  price  —  he  stooped  and  crashed  his  Ups  upon 
them,  wildly  and  long. 

Hope  looked  amazed,  and  something  of  a  womanly 
blush  dawned  in  her  innocent  face.     Kinian  rose. 

"So,  you  exigeante  damsel,  you  can't  want  more. 
You  make  even  your  staid  guardian  turn  into  a  ^preux 
Chevalier^*  and  kiss  your  hand,  —  kneeling,  too,  I  declare. 
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A  pity  there  was  nobody  here  to  see  the  exhibition!  But 
oome,  vanish!  or  I  will  tum  you  out." 

She  laughedy  still  blushing  slightly,  and  ran  away. 
Ninian  walked  to  the  door  —  fastened  it  —  then 
sta^ered  back,  and  lay  on  the  floor  where  he  had  sat 
with  the  child  close  near.  There  was  beside  him  a  hoUy 
Isaf,  which  had  fallen  out  of  her  hair.  He  snatched  it 
—  the  sharp  thoms  bruised  his  lips,  but  he  kissed  it 
still,  in  the  very  madness  of  a  boy. 

There  was  now  a  whole  choros  of  voices  at  his  door. 
He  must  be  once  more  Kinian  Grseme  in  his  calmness, 
his  gravity,  his  eider  brotherhood  of  more  than  thirty 
years. 

When  the  Last  Day  comes,  and  the  secrets  of  all 
heartsshall  be  revealed,  how  some  of  us  will  shudder, 
and  wonder,  and  weep!  —  how,  if  a  few  hypocrites  we 
knew  may  then  appear  black  and  ghastly  through  the 
rendings  of  their  fair  disguise  —  there  will  be  others  — 
alas!  deceivers  likewise;  since  when  they  walked  with 
US  we  knew  them  but  as  ordinary  people  fulfilling  their 
round  of  little  pleasures  and  little  cares;  liked  and  dis- 
liked,  while  we  praised  and  blamed  them,  as  our  fancy 
led.  Buty  knowing  them  at  last  truly,  we  shall  in  That 
Day  leam,  with  marvel  and  with  awe,  that  some  of 
Heayen's  chiefest  saints  and  martyrs  were  not  greater 
than  they. 

Hogmanay  was  this  year  kept  in  grander  style  than 
it  had  ever  been  celebrated  in  the  Grseme  family.  Still, 
fits  of  dulness  came  over  them  now  and  then  —  at  least 
over  lindsay,  who  watched  her  boy  with  eyes  from 
which  all  her  struggles  could  not  sometimes  drive  back 
the  tears.  Edmund  too  was  rather  grave  —  tiie  girls 
Said  becaose  his  ''last  sweetheart''  had  not  made  her  ap- 
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pearanoe.  Bat  Ninian  knew  him  better  than  üiai  Tbßy 
two  had  had  a  long  talk  together  over  the  book-packiiig, 
and  every  look  the  boy  cast  on  bis  eider  bi^other  showed 
how  deeply  and  tenderly  Ninian's  words  had  fallen  on 
bis  softened  heart. 

"Nay,  no  dreariness  to-nigbt,  children,"  said  Mr. 
Grseme.  "If  we  are  to  dance  the  New  Year  in,  we  mnst 
begin  in  eamest.  Come,  Edmund,  lead  off  with  Kope, 
and  Tinie,  here's  my  great  ugly  paw,  if  your  ladysbip 
will  accept  it?    Strike  up,  Lindsay." 

Lindsay,  wbose  proticiency  in  dance  music  was  a 
merit  not  light,  since  she  had  leamt  it,  oniy  for  the 
children's  pleasure,  having  for  it  a  little  liking  and  less 
ear,  Struck  up  accordingly,  and  played  until  her  fingers 
ached. 

"Now  for  a  reel,  for  which  the  twins  seem  ^nite 
ready  —  Tinie  scoms  it,  I  understand." 

"Thafs  Mr.  XJlverston's  teaching,"  scowled  Eeuben. 
"Well,  if  people  must  make  fools  of  themselves  by 
dancing  at  all,  the  best  thing  is  to  do  it  thoroughly.  So 
here  goes  for  a  reel." 

And,  despite  bis  contemptuous  condescension,  the 
young  cynic  was  very  soon  snapping  bis  fingers,  and 
grinning  widely  with  delight  as  he  exeouted  the  con- 
volutions  and  whirls  of  that  merriest  of  all  dancesy 
which,  as  executed  by  Esther  and  Ruth,  sonsie  lassies, 
light,  strong,  and  well-matched ,  was  a  Performance  re- 
markable  for  grace  as  well  as  spirit. 

Ninian  and  the  Professor,  wbose  "week"  had  some- 
bow  extended  to  the  miraculous  length  of  fifteen  days, 
leaned  against  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  on;  the  latter 
beginning  to  discourse  on  the  probable  origin  of  Scoteh 
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reelfl,  and  Gselic  dances  in  especial,  including  the  Sword- 
dance  and  Gillie  Gallum. 

"Ah!  you'll  show  me  the  Sword-dance,  Professor? 
I  do  so  want  to  leam  it.  You  know  you  said  you  could 
dance  it  when  you  were  a  boy/'  cried  Tinie,  who  had 
flitted  round  and  round  about  her  brother  and  Pr.  Eeay. 
"You  cannot  refuse,  when  you  are  going  away  the  day 
after  to-xnorrow/*  she  added,  with  a  little  —  a  very  little 
piteousness  of  face,  which  was  doubled  and  trebled  on 
that  of  Kenneth.     He  yielded  at  once. 

Whereupon  Miss  Christina  took  the  poker  and  tongs, 
and  laid  them  crosswise  on  the  floor,  and  actually 
coaxed  the  Professor's  unwieldly  feet  into  antics  inde- 
Bcribable,  perform  ed  between  the  interstices  of  the  fire- 
irons.  After  which  she  pushed  him  away  and  began  to 
mimic  the  same  herseif.  Hope  stood  by,  quite  absorbed 
in  the  amusement,  and  laughing  heartily. 

Ninian  went  and  sat  in  his  arm-chair.  He  watched 
them  all  for  a  time  with  his  cheerful  smile.  GraduaUy 
his  hand  feil  over  his  eyes,  and  he  sunk  into  deep 
thought.  No  one  noticed  him.  They  went  on  dancing; 
even  Hope^s  quiet  English  blood  being  stirred  into  ex- 
citement  by  the  mirth  of  the  moment.  He  saw  her 
£oating  among  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters;  he  heard 
her  laugh,  softer,  but  olmost  as  gay  as  Tinie's. 

"Ay,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  ****Tis  better  as  it  is' 
as  my  good  friend  Othello  says.  It  might  in  the  end  be 
like  the  story  of  the  white  rose  tree  —  the  one  she  ad^ 
mired  —  which  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  keep  in  my  dark 
study.'  Of  course  it  pined  and  would  not  grow.  I  had 
better  have  put  it  out  into  the  sunny  garden,  and  seen  it 
only  now  and  then;  it  at  least  would  then  have  been 
bappy.     And  so  will  she,  my  bonnie  white  rose!", 
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There  was  a  band  on  his  Shoulder,  and  Edmund 
stood  by  him.  "Brother  yim'an,^  said  he  with  an  amdoos, 
contrite  look. 

^^Soy  have  you  danced  enough?  Po  yon  want  me  to 
take  your  place?   But  I  cannot,  my  boy;  I  aöi  tiped!'* 

"I  see  that.  I  often  see  you  look  tired  now,  or  hear 
lindsay  say  you  do.  Ah,  brother,"  cried  Edmund,  with 
a  burst  of  the  old  fraterual  affection,  which  had  been 
closer  between  him  and  Ninian  than  between  any  of  the 
other  boys,  "do  not  let  me  go  away!  I  ought  not 
indeed." 

"Kay  —  why  so?" 

^^Because  you  are  abready  hard-worked,  and  have 
many  cares;  I  might  help  you  a  little,  being  next 
eldest.  m  stay  —  ay,  and  work  in  the  office  too,  if 
you  will  only  let  me.'' 

"There's  a  good  boy,  and  a  kind  boy!  But  no  it  is 
not  necessary.  You  are  npt  fit  for  that  sort  of  Hfe.  We 
cannot  hamess  young  antelopes  to  waggons,  you  know! 
Let  your  eider  brother  do  that  duty.  He  is  a  good 
draught-horse,  and  he  likes  it!" 

"Are  you  eure  of  that?** 

"Quito  sure.  There  was  a  time,  as  I  told  you  in 
the  study,  when«!  had  my  wandering  notions  as  well  as 
other  youths;  but  I  knew  all  this  was  wrong,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  so  I  struggled  and  —  conquered.  We  have 
all  battles  to  fight:  you  will  too,  my  boy,  as  I  fore- 
wamed  you." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"And  you  will  have  plenty  of  hard  work  likewise, 
more  than  you  look  for,  ere  you  become  —  what  I  long 
to  see  you  —  the  Great  Man  of  the  Eamily." 

Edmund  laughed,  but  there  was  a  quiyer  in  that 
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beautiful  mouth  of  his,  which  while  indicatiiig  exquisite 
sensitiveness  of  feeling,  also  indicated  the  great  deficiency 
of  his  character  —  want  of  wilL 

" —  Comö,  the  *wee  hours*  are  drawing  on: 

*  The  Old  Year  lies  a-dying ,' 

as    Edmund    would    poetically    observe,"    cried    Tinie. 
*'What    are    you    two    doing,    sentimentalisiiig    there? 
•  literally,  laying  your  heads  together!    Get  away  with 
you,  Edmund!  This  is  my  place." 

With  a  comical  jealousy,  always  evinced  by  her 
when  any  of  the  others  were  particularly  noticed  by  her 
fevourite  brother,  she  ousted  Edmund,  and  enthroned 
herseif  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  throwing  her  arm  round 
Ninian's  neck. 

'"Now,  brother  —  now,  Professor,  take  out  your 
watches.  A  quarter  to  twelve?  —  Twenty  minutes? 
Ah,  we'U  keep  by  the  Professor's  time,  seeing  he  always 
takes  it  by  the  forelock." 

"Tinie,  the  atrocity  of  your  jokes  is  fortunately 
equalled  by  their  rarity,"  said  Eeuben,  in  a  sarcastic 
parenthesis. 

"little  boys  shouldn^t  interrupt  when  their  eiders 
are  making  a  speech,"  was  the  indignant  answer.  "Now 
I  put  it  to  the  vote,  what  will  we  do  in  these  twenty 
minutes?  Shall  Edmund  indulge  us  with  some  readings? 
He's  off  for  Tennyson  already,  TU  engage!  Bravo  — 
let  Üb  all  chorus  the  lines! 

*He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  trne,  trne  love,* 

(Three,  I  believe,  to  Edmund)  — 

*  And  the  New  Year  will  take  them  away.*  ** 

There  was  a  brief  eilence,  as  if  this  quotation  feil 
somewhat  mal-ä-propos.    It  seemed  to  make  them  feel, 
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as  au  must  at  times,  even  amidst  the  meniest  of  Sew 
Tear  ficolifis  —  of  tiifi  pnarihilftiea  tfaat  may  come  viOi 
twelye  months'  change. 

yjnian  spoke  &st  —  pediaps  bis  thoughlB  were  sudi 
as  would  least  beor  dwellizig  ozl  ^^^aj,  we  will  hacv« 
HO  readiiig^  lest  we  should  get  solemn.  Come,  I  giye 
jou  all  YQor  cholce;  must  we  dance  the  Xew  Year  in, 
ür  iump  it  in,  or  — ' 

^I  dozL*t  xmderstand»"  said  Hope,  soniewhat  pnzzled. 
Shti  had  crept  neeur;  and,  raüier  tired  and  out  of  breath, 
was  leaning  against  the  hack  of  Mr.  Giseme's  cbair,  until 
Tinie  propoeed  sharing  the  arm  of  it  with  her.  I^nian 
made  a  few  attempts  to  moTe,  bat  bis  yonng  gaoloB  held 
him  fast;  so  he  was  obliged  to  snbmit  This  little  inter- 
lüde  being  ended,  he  exploined  what  he  meant  by  jnmp- 
ing  the  Xew  Tear  in  —  namely,  that  it  was  consideied 
lucky  on  the  clock's  striking  twelve  to  b^in  and  jnmp 
step  by  step  up-stairs,  without  speaking  a  word. 

"I  should  like  to  try  it,  if  it  would  only  bring  me  a 
fortunate  year,"  said  Hope,  rather  seriously.  "At  least,** 
added  she,  ^-ith  a  gratefiil  look  at  Xinian,  and  another, 
very  loving,  at  Lindsay  and  the  rest,  "if  it  would  only 
make  this  New  Year  as  happy  as  the  old." 

"Now,  Hope,  we  will  not  be  sentimental;  and  I  do 
not  like  jumping  up-stairs;  we'll  bring  in  the  New  Year 
as  we  always  do  —  a  very  nice  way.  You'U  see!"  cried 
Tinie. 

The  house-clock  began  to  strike,  "Ay,  there  it  goes," 
said  Ninian;  "is  it  right  by  your  watch,  Professor?  — 
Yes!  —  Ah,  well,  good-by  Old  Year!"  And  he  sighed, 
even  as  if  this  had  been  the  last  of  bis  happy  years. 

He  waited  until  the  last  sound  of  the  clock  had 
ceased,  then  took  a  light  in  bis  band  and  went  forward, 
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according  to  an  old  custom,  which  had  become  engrafted 
on  the  family,  to  open  the  hall-door  and  let  in  the  New 
Year.  They  all  foUowed  in  a  confased  troop,  some 
memer  than  otiiers,  but  every  one  eagerly  pressing  for- 
ward.  lindsay  came  last,  with  a  quiet  oomposed  sadness 
in  her  look.  To  her  all  New  Years  were  now  the  same, 
They  could  not  dring  her  either  a  joy  or  a  sorrow  beyond 
&OBe  she  had  already  known,  and  outlived. 

The  little  party  crowded  back.  "Now  everybody 
rnnst  kiss  everybody!"  eried  Tinie;  affcer  which  lucid 
explanation  she  began  this  august  ceremony,  the  crown- 
ing  triumph  of  Hogmanay,  by  bestowing  a  hearty  embrace 
on  her  brother  Ninian.  The  whole  family  circle  went 
through  the  same  affectionate  duty  in  a  combination  of 
infinite  reduplications;  the  only  exception  to  the  "every- 
body" being  Kenneth  Reay,  who  stood  on  the  hearth 
and  looked  on  the  fire.  He  was  not  accnstomed  to  this 
sort  of  amusement. 

When  it  was  concluded,  Ninian  said  gravely,  with  a 
trembling  tendemess  in  his  voice,  "Sister  Lindsay,  and 
children  all,  a  happy  New  Year!  And  until  the  next, 
may  God  bloss  us  and  take  care  of  us,  every  one,  espe- 
cially  Edmund!" 

All  eyes  tumed  upon  the  boy  with  a  regretful  kind- 
ness  —  some  even  dimmed  with  tears.  They  had.  teased 
Edmund  and  loved  to  teased  himj  they  had  even  quar- 
relled  with  him  sometimes,  as  brothers  and  sist^rs  always 
quarrel,  but  still  they  now  feit  that  he  was  one  .of  them 
—  the  first  brother  leaving  the  family  home.  They 
went  up  to  him,  one  after  the  other,  the  two  younger 
boys  shaking  hands  with  him  with  a  brave  contempt  of 
any  forther  weakness  than  —  "Take  care  of  yourself, 
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old  fellow/'  while  the  girls  hung  about  bis  neck  and 
kissed  bim. 

At  last  poor  Edmund,  fairly  unmazmed,  and  being 
but  a  tender-bearted  youtb  at  tbe  best,  bid  bis  face  ot 
Lmdsa/s  sboulder  and  —  made  a  baby  of  bimset. 
Afterwards,  bis  newly-fledged  dignity  and  boyisb  pride 
being  quite  subdued,  —  until  tbe  bousebold  separated 
be  sat  beside  bis  eider  sister  watcbing  ber  sorrowfal  ^ 
countenance,  or  followed  ber  quietly  about,  doing  all 
sorts  of  little  things  for  ber  wbicb  be  bad  neyer  conde- 
scended  to  do  before,  and  wbicb  be  would  soon  do  no 
longer. 

In  a  little  time  tbe  festivities  ceased,  and  tbe  younger 
ones,  together  witb  tbe  twins,  were  despatcbed  to  bed. 
Lindsay  disappeared  for  tbe  domestic  duty  of  putting 
tbings  a  little  in  order.  As  for  Tinie,  sbe,  with  un- 
accountable  wilfulness,  bad  ran  up  tbe  gardcn  to  unlock 
tbe  gate  for  Dr.  Reay,  insisting  moreover  on  doing  it 
alone,  since  tbe  bour  between  twelve  and  one  on  a  New 
Year's  Eve  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  time  wben  gbosts  and 
goblins  "most  do  congregate!"  and  sbe  said  sbe  particu- 
larly  wisbed  to  see  one  in  tbe  avenue. 

Ninian  was  left  by  himself  in  tbe  parlour.  He  stood 
leaning  on  tbe  mantelpiece  witb  both  bis  arms.  Heavy 
clouds  of  tbougbt  swept  over  bim  —  be  could  not  drive 
tbem  away. 

Tbere  was  a  step  —  tbe  step  tbat,  ligbt  as  it  was, 
be  somebow  invariably  beard  all  over  tbe  bouse.  Hope 
entered, 

"I  am  come  back  to  bid  you  good-nigbt,  Mr.  Gtrseme, 
Tinie  carried  me  off  so  bastily,  tbat  I  forgot  to  do  so 
before." 

"Never  mind,  my  dear." 
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"Kay,  I  do  mind,  and  it  was  very  wrong  of  me;  but 
I  think  you  have  forgot  something  too." 

"Have  I?  —  very  likely,"  he  answered,  ^Hth  an 
absent,  weary  air.  He  feit  indeed  weary  of  himself  and 
of  the  World. 

"Do  you  know  —  I  hope  you  will  not  be  vexed  at 
my  reminding  you  —  but  do  you  know'  you  never  wished 
me  a  happy  Kew  Year?'' 

"Have  I  not?  Well,  I  do  so  now,  then,"  said  he, 
holding  out  his  band,  without  looking  towards  her. 

Her  voice  took  a  pained  tone.  "Dear  Mr.  Graeme, 
it  is  not  a  happy  New  Year  to  me  unless  you  are  satis- 
jaed  with  me,  and  care  for  me." 

"Unless  I  care  for  you?"  repeated  he  steadiLy.  "That 
I  do,  Hope,  as  I  have  told  you  many  a  time." 

"Then  look  at  me  kindly  and  smilingly,  as  you  look 
at  Tinie." 

He  turned  round  to  her.  All  the  world  seemed  to 
grow  dim  —  he  saw  nothing  but  the  young  face,  lifting 
up  such  affectionately  beseeching  eyes,  in  which  the 
great  tears  stood  shining.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  to 
embrace  her. 

"Chüd  —  may  I?    It  is  Kew  Year's  Day!" 

She  came,  all  innocently,  without  a  demur.  He  folded 
her  to  his  heart  —  closely,  but  softly,  and  with  grave 
tendemess,  as  a  father  or  a  brother  might  do. 

"God  bless  thee  with  many,  many  happy  "New  Years, 
my  darling,  my  innocent  child!  God  love  thee  —  I  can- 
Qot  —  I  dare  not!" 

But  she  only  heard  the  blessing  —  nothing  more. 
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CHAPTEE  XYL 

To  the  utter  astonishinent  of  everybody,  the  Profes- 
sor, having  the  previous  night  taken  farewell  of  the 
whole  family,  on  New  Year's  moming  reappeared  at  The 
Gowans.     He  seemed  in  a  very  nnsettled  state  of  niind. 

One  minute  he  said  he  should  start  that  night,  and 
then  he  wos  quite  uncertain  whether  he  should  go  that 
week  or  the  next  —  or  any  week  at  all.  Bus  honest 
face  beoame  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  as  he  sat  at  break- 
fast  his  hands  trembled  like  those  of  a  nervous  young  lady. 
He  looked  round  the  household  oircle  with  a  half-envions, 
and  wholly  disconsolate  look,  saying,  with  an  expression 
of  feeling  quite  new  to  him,  "that  he  was  very  sony 
to  leave  them  all,  and  he  did  not  think  he  should 
ever  be  so  happy  as  he  had  been  with  them  at  The 
Gowans." 

At  last,  when  most  of  the  household  had  flütted  away 
in  various  directions,  he  took  out  of  each  pocket  two 
enormous  scientific-looking  volumes. 

"I  hope  you  will  accept  this  one,  Graeme,  for  the 
sake  of  auld  lang  syne.  As  to  the  other  —  if  Miss 
Christina  would  continue  her  geological  studies  — " 

Christina  pouted,  and  "didn*t  think  she  should." 

"Ah  —  well  —  ifs  no  matter;  but  I  fancied  she 
might  like  the  book." 

Ninian  saw  his  disappointed  look,  and  was  half  vexed 
with  Tinie  for  not  showing  more  interest  in  her  old 
öiend  and  teacher.    He  told  her  to  thank  Kenneth  Eeay, 
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and  take  him  into  the  study  to  write  ^her  name  on  the 
gift  ''A  yaluable  giffc,  and  yaluable  autograph  it  is,  too, 
and  my  litÜe  sister  oiight  to  be  very  proud  of  it." 

But  Tinie,  wilful  ever,  went  as  i£  she  were  neither 
proud  nor  evön  pleased« 

Kinian  stayed  a  few  minutes  talking  to  lindsay.  Por 
Our  Sister,  who  sat  doing  some  light  sewing  for  her 
boy's  benefity  looked  so  downcast  that  it  was  quite  sad  to 
see  her. 

"Come,  cheer  up,  Lindsay.    See  how  merry  Edmund  ' 
iB  this  moming!    He  does  not  mind  going  at  all  —  and 
is  so  füll  of  hope.     We  must  not  make  him  dull  again, 
most  we?" 

"Ko,  no!"  She  pressed  her  eyelids  back  upon  the 
mist  that  came  between  her  and  her  work,  and  then  her 
needle  went  on  rapidly  as  ever. 

!Ninian  passed  into  his  study.  The  Professoi<  sat  at 
the  table,  his  hands  folded  on  the  open  book;  but  the 
dreeoy,  vacant  expression  of  his  eyes  showed  he  was  not 
reading.  Tinie  stood  at  the  wrodow  —  her  face  flushed 
—  beating  her  little  fingers  against  the  panes. 

"What  —  have  you  got  into  a  discussion,  and  quar- 
relled?  I  think  that  sister  of  mine  must  be  the  most 
troublesome  pupil  you  ever  had.  Are  you  not  glad  to 
get  rid  of  her?** 

"I  suppose  so,"  was  poor  Kenneth's  answer,  evidenÜy 
noi'knowing  what  he  said. 

"Thank  you.  Of  course  you  are!**  Tinie  replied, 
with  a  low  curtsey. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?  What  rüde  prank  have 
you  been  playing,  you  foolish  child?" 

"Merely  that  Dr.  Keay  wished  me  to  begin  a  —  a 
new  brauch  of  science,  which  I  have  no.  inclination  for 
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jnst  yet  —  and  I  laughed  at  him.  Thaf  s  alL*'  She  was 
bounding  oat  of  the  room  —  and  then,  as  by  a  decond 
thoughty  came  back,  and  held  out  the  tips  of  her  fingen. 
'*Good-by,  Professor,  for  the  present.     Shake  hands?" 

He  made  no  attempt  to  do  so^  bat  with  the  slightest 
possible  shade  of  seriousness  she  took  bis  band  —  at 
least  just  touched  it,  and  was  off  out  of  the  room. 

"Kenneth,"  said  IS'inian,  grasping  his  band,  as  an 
almost  impossible  suspicion  ilitted  through  the  brother's 
mind.     "My  poor  fellow,  is  it  — ?" 

"Yes  —  thafs  it.  IVe  been  an  old  fool  for  a  great 
many  years.     Now  I  must  go  back  to  my  ologies." 

This  was  the  only  confidence  that  passed  between  them. 

"I  think,"  said  the  Professor,  after  a  long  pause, 
"that  T  will  have  little  time  to  prepare  my  first  lectare, 
unless  I  Start  for  London  to-night" 

"Then,  suppose  I  go  back  with  you  into  Edinburgh, 
and  See  you  off?" 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  with  an  odd  contortion  of 
the  mouth.  "Thank  you,  Mnian!  And,"  he  added, 
hesitatingly,  "if  you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  take 
the  boy  with  me.  He  wül  be  Company  for  me,  you 
know." 

"He  shall  go,  then,"  answered  Ninian  cordially;  and 
went  out  to  admonish  the  household,  or  rather  Lindsay, 
into  speedy  preparation. 

"I'll  stay  here  and  read.  I  have  nothing  to  do  — 
nothing!"  said  Kenneth,  in  a  quiet  resignation  that 
was  sorrowful  enough.  But  he  sat  with  his  hands  on 
his  knees,  never  trying  to  find  a  book;  until  Ninian  came 
in,  displaying  a  rare  old  copy  of  Laplace.  In  the  which 
with  brightening  eyes  the  Professor  plunged,  and  there 
buried  all  his  tribulations. 
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His  Mend  left  him,  and  went  to  see  after  the  mo« 
mentous  preparations  on  Edmund's  account.  For  Niniaa 
was  Qne  of  those  useful  individuals  in  a  house,  whose 
aid  everybody  wants  and  nobody  can  do  without.  There 
were  at  least  half  a  dozefi  voices  calling  upon  him  for 
cords,  addresses,  and  keys  of  carpet-bags.  His  invaluable 
pair  of  hands  were  able  to  do  anything  —  nor  scomed 
to  do  it. 

"I  think  we  have  completed  everything  now,"  said 
lindsay,  as  quietly,  but  pale  and  with  quivering  eyelids, 
she  moved  about  Edmund's  room;  while  the  boy  himself, 
excited  and  happy,  stood  by  and  talked  to  her  of  all  his 
plans. 

*  "I  shall  study  so  many  hours  at  College,  and  then 
doring  the  rest  of  the  time  I  shall  write.  Perhaps  I 
may  soon  become  a  real  author.  Would  you  be  glad, 
sißter?" 

"Very  glad.  But  you  will  promise  to  take  care  of 
yourself?  You  will  not  sit  up  late  at  night,  or  take  to 
fimoking,  or  any  of  those  horrible  things?" 

Edmund  laughed  and  promised  —  at  least,  with 
conditions. 

"And  you  will  be  careful  on  wet  momings,  and  not 
go  off  to  College  forgetting  your  plsdd,  as  you  used  to  do 
here;  there  will  not  be  your  sister  to  remind  you  of  it, 
yöij.  know." 

And  Lindsay  sighed,  remembering  how  she  used  to 
stand  and  watch  him  up  the  avenue  —  her  handsome 
boy!  with  his  light,  quick  walk,  his  brown  curls  flying, 
and  his  books  under  his  arm.  She  would  not  do  so  any 
more  now. 

"Edmund,"  she  said,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "don't 
iargei  your  sister  —  don*t!    You  are  but  a  youth,  and 
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ehe  is  becomii^  almost  an  old  woman;  bat  she  did 
care  for  you  —  ehe  did  mdeed!  You  will  try  to  gtow 
np  a  good  man  —  will  you  not?  Tonil  never  let  tiie 
time  come  when  it  might  grieve  her  to  thiiik  of  the 
days  when  she  took  csfe  of  you,  and  was  so  pzoud  of 
you  —  her  own  boy!" 

.  "But,  sister,  I  can't  be  a  boy  for  ever  and  aye  — 
Nay,  you're  not  crying?'' 

"No,  no!  I  am  very  glad  you  are  going,  Edmund.  I 
couldn't  expect  to  have  you  here  always.  I  don't  even 
waht  you  to  think  of  me,  if  you  have  other  things  to 
think  of.  Only  wherever  you  are,  or  whatever  you 
become,  remain  stiU  my  good,  innocent  boy!  thafc  when 
I  see  your  mother  in  heaven  she  may  know  I  did  niy 
duty  by  you,  as  I  promised." 

lindsay  feil  on  her  young  brother's  neck,  kissed  him, 
and  wept.  Then  she  recovered  her  old  quiet  seif,  and 
scarcely  spoke  another  word,  or  shed  another  tear,  UHtU 
Edmund  went  away. 

He  went  away  quite  cheerfully,  —  boyHke!  Ferhax>s 
his  f are  well  was  rather  over-boastful  in  its  composure, 
lest  his  brothers  and  sisters  might  contemn  him  for  his 
weakness  the  night  before.  He  let  no  one  go  with  him 
to  the  gate  but  Lindsay;  so  how  he  bade  good-by  to  her 
they  did  not  know.  She  came  back,  said  a  few  words 
to  the  little  group  that  stood  rather  ruefiilly  by  Jhe 
parlour  fire,  and  then  went  up  into  her  own  room  until 
dinner-time. 

It  certainly  was  a  dreary  'New  Year's  Day.  !N'inian 
had  departed  with  the  two  travellers  to  Edinbui^h. 
Tinie  had  mysteriously  vanished  likewise.  Hope  and 
the  twins  sat  all  the  aftemoon,  looking  very  disconsolate, 
and   wondering  how  the  house  would  get  on  without 
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Sdmiind.  Everybody  feit  it  a  comfort  when  Kinian 
iltotamed.  There  was  always  something  like  sunshiiie 
'Jbcought  in  by  his  kindly  face.  He  began  and  talked 
JÄeerily  about  the  travellers,  until  he  nearly  banished  the 
^itmosphere  of  dulness  that  was  gathering  over  The  Gowans. 
>  "Where's  Tinie?  Not  come  back  yet?"  said  the 
jdder  brother,  just  as  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
** There  will  be  a  snow^storm  directly,  and  it  iß  getting 
•o  dark.*  Does  anybody  know  where  that  wilfal  lassie 
"Went  out  Walking  to-day?" 

Nobody  did  know,  not  even  Hope,  except  that  Tinie 
had  come  into  her  room,  speaking  rather  as  if  she  were 
annoyed,  and  put  on  her  bonnet  and  departed,  refiising 
all  Company,  but  saying  she  would  be  back  to  dinner. 
And  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  get  uneasy,  a  little 
flgure,  all  covered  with  snow-spnnklings,  came  running 
down  the  ayenue. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  !Ninian,  meeting  her 
in  the  haU. 

"Walking,  and  paying  calls." 

"That  was  not  right,  when  you  knew  Edmund  was 
going  away.     You  might  have  stayed  to  see  him  off." 

"So  I  did.  I  went  to  the  railway-station,  just  for  a 
whim  you  know." 

"I  never  saw  you,  child." 
^*To  be  sure  not!  I  ran  down  to  the  farther  end  and 
fitood  there  as  the  train  passed.     I  saw  them,  and  they 
saw  me.     How  Edmund  stared,  and  the  Professor,  too. 
Oh,  it  was  such  fun!" 

"Well,  you  are  the  most  incomprehensible  young 
damsel!" 

"Of  course  I  am,  but  am  I  not  also  the  nicest,  and 
best,    and   truest  little   sister  in  the  world?    Brother 
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Ninian  "will  not  be  cross  with  me,  will  he?"  said  she,  m 
an  irreeistibly  cajoling  tone,  shaking  the  anow  oif  her 
black  curls  upon  his  hands. 

Certainly,  Tinie  made  everybody  fond  of  her.  He 
was  not  Burprised  at  that.  And  he  himself  shared  the 
Barne  weakness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  glad  thus 
for  the  third  time  to  have  escaped  losing  her  by  mar- 
riage,  supposing  his  dim  suspicion  conceming  his  poor 
friend  Kenneth  to  be  true.  But  he  determined,  nnless 
Tinie  made  any  confession  on  the  subject,  not  to  speak 
to  her  about  it  at  all.  He  was  really  tired  of  lectuiing 
on  love  affairs,  and  ready  to  sigh  with  lindsay,  "Oh, 
these  children!  what  will  we  do  with  these  children!'* 

After  dinner  they  made  the  accustomed  ring  round 
the  fireside,  the  missing  link  being  closed  up.  With  the 
shyness  of  regret  that  is  often  feit  in  a  family  circle, 
every  one  shrank  from  mentioning  Edmund  —  only 
Lindsay,  moving  about  with  an  air  of  slight  restlessness, 
found  one  of  his  old  exercise-papers  lying  on  the  fioor; 
he  was  always  such  an  untidy  boy.  They  saw  her  pick 
it  up  and  put  it  carefuUy  aside,  but  no  one  said  a  word. 
However,  as  she  retumed  to  her  seat,  Hope  stole  quietly 
beside  her  into  Edmund's  accustomed  place,  took  her 
band,  and  held  it  silently  but  fast. 

"Ah,  children,"  said  Ninigm,  after  a  heavy  pause,  "I 
do  not  like  changes.  I  cannot  part  with  any  more  of 
you.     You  must  all  just  stay  as  you  are." 

"Hope  and  Pussy  being  included!*'  observed  Tinie, 
who  was  sitting  in  her  usual  place,  only  rather  more 
subdued  and  thoughtful  than  usual;  being  engaged  in 
stroking  the  cat,  instead  of  teasing  her. 

Ninian  smiled  afFectionately  at  Hope  —  he  had  seen 
all  her  tender  wiles  to  comfort  his  sister  Lindsay;   but 
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be  had  not  time  to  speak  before  there  was  a  loud 
knocking  heard  at  the  door.  Tinie  started  up,  colouring 
£rom  brow  to  chin;  while  Lindsay  seemed  much  alarmed. 
Everybody  eise  took  it  very  quietly. 

There  was  a  pompous  voice  in  the  passage.  "Miss 
Ansted!  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Ansted.*'  And  the  same 
instant  the  door  opened. 

Hope  looked  thither  —  turned  as  white  as  death  — 
and  cowered  back  into  Lindsay's  arms.  "It  is  my  father. 
Oh!  I  know  it  is  my  father." 

Ninian  glanced  once  towards  her  —  his  jwor  fright- 
ened  bird!  —  and  an  indescribable  fear  oppressed  bim. 
Still,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  stranger.     "Mr.  Ansted?" 

"Certainly.  And  you  are  Mr.  Graeme,  though  a 
good  deal  altered.  Glad  to  see  yoa,  my  young  friend/' 
said,  with  a  patronisingly  civil  air,  the  —  not  exactly 
the  gentleman,  though  he  evidently  thought  himself  so. 
**And  now,  sir,  as  I  cannot  see  quite  distinctly  in  this 
light,  will  you  teil  me  which  of  these  young  people  is 
my  daughter?^ 

"She  is  there,  sitting  by  my  eldest  sister." 

"Oh,  indeed!  Your  servant,  Miss  GhraBme."  And  he 
bowed  with  studied  politeness.  "But,  my  daughter;  I 
think  it  would  be  more  respectful  if  she  came  to  speak 
to  me." 

^ope  came,  moving  slowly  and  feebly.  When  she 
passed  Ninian,  he  feit  her  wildly  grasp  his  hand,  as 
if  in  a  mute  appeal  for  help  —  she,  a  child  going  to 
meet  her  own  father!  What  sort  of  a  father  must  he 
have  been? 

Ninian  kept  her  hand;  pressed  it  close  to  give  her 
conrs^e,  and  took  her  to  Mr.  Ansted. 

"So,*how  d'ye  do,  Hope?    You  have  grown  very 
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little  in  these  seven  years!    Well,  are  you  not  glad  to 
see  me,  child?" 

^'Yes,  papa.''  The  name  came  out  with  shyness,  as 
though  long  foreign  to  her  tongue,  and  forced,  as  if  he 
had  never  tanght  her  to  utter  it  in  the  caressing  way 
that  kind  fathers  love. 

''Come,  kiss  me,  like  a  good  girl.  And,  Mr.  GtrsBxne, 
may  I  trouble  you  to  order  a  light,  and  let  me  look  at 
her?  My  daughter  will  be  something  worth  looking  at, 
I  assure  you,  or  ought  to  be." 

Mnian  feit  as  if  he  could  have  knocked  him  down, 
the  —  man  that  was  Hope's  father!  But  such  a  pror 
ceeding  being  quite  impossible,  he  lighted  the  gas,  and 
moved  away  towards  his  sisters. 

"Is  that  the  old  —  individual?"  whispered  Tinie. 
"Well!  I  never  saw  such  a  hör  — " 

"Hush!"  Said  Ninian,  trjring  to  keep  his  restless  eye 
fcpm  wandering  towards  his  darling.  She  stood,  evidentiy 
in  violent  agitation,  which  with  all  her  might  she  txied 
to  repress  before  her  father.  No  one  certainly  would 
ever  have  taken  her  for  Mr.  Ansted's  daughter.  Not 
that  he  was  by  any  means  such  a  "horror  of  a  man,"  as 
Tinie's  prejudice  inclined  her  to  suppose.  He  was 
tolerably  well-looking,  and  well-dressed  —  even  over- 
dressed.  There  was  no  decided  vulgarity  either  in  'his 
person  or  manner,  except  that  worst  of  all  vulgarities, 
a  coarse  mind.  From  his  height  of  portly  self-sufficiency 
he  seemed  to  gaze  complacently  on  all  the  world,  as  i£ 
to  say,  "Behold  me  —  I  am  Mr.  Ansted." 

He  looked  on  his  daughter  with  eyes  that  betokened 
he  was  admiring  her  merely  as  his  daughter  —  the 
child  of  Ralph  Ansted,  Esquire.  He  held  her  at  arm's 
length  —  the  poor  trembling  blushing  thing  —  then 
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nodded  his  head  with  a  '^She'll  do^'  sort  of  air.  At  least 
I^inian  thought  so;  poor  I^inian,  to  whom  his  treasure 
Beemed  too  sacred  almost  for  human  gaze! 

"Ton  are  very  like  yonr  mother,  my  dear;  bnt  of 
conrse  yon  don't  remember  her  at  all.  My  late  wife, 
Mr.  Grseme,  was  a  most  charming  woman,  great  grand- 
danghter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sidney  Hope  —  we 
perpetuated  the  family  name,  yon  see." 

Ninian   made   some   assent    and   tried    to  converse, 

chiefly  to  attract  Mr.  Ansted's  attention  from^poor  Hope, 

"who,  at  the  mention  of  her  mother's  name,  trembled 

more  than  ever;   finaUy  burst  into  tears,  and  "was  re- 

/signed  to  Lindsay. 

"How  very  unpleasant,"  said  Mr.  Ansted,  drawing 
to  the  ßiBy  and  taking  the  arm-chair  as  a  matter  of 
course;  "but  my  daughter  was  sure  to  feel  agitated 
<m  seeing  me.  Peihaps,  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  an- 
nonnced  my  Coming;  but  my  yarious  enemies,  yon 
nnderst£uid  — " 

"Your  — "  creditors,  Mr.  GxaBme  would  have  said, 
but  paused  out  of  delicacy,  remembering  he  himself  hsui 
been  and  still  was  one  of  the  number,  —  "your  diffi- 
culties,  I  suppose  you  mean?** 

And  he  regarded  his  old  client,  somewhat  puzzled  to 
Bee  into  what  a  fbie  gentleman  the  runaway  bankrupt 
had  bloomed. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  latter,  eyeing  askance  the 
rest  of  the  Graeme  family,  who  had  retired  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  "I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  everything, 
I  fissure  you.  America  is  the  surest  country  in  the 
World  for  making  a  speedy  foitune.  I  should  not  like  it 
mentioned  here,  of  course,  but  really  my  property  now 
is  all  that  a  gentleman  can  desire.     My  boys  have  bril- 
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liant  prospects,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  pay  you 
handsomely  for  your  care  of  my  daughter.  She  will  do 
my  establishnient  great  credit  —  great  credit,  indeed." 

Ninian^s  heart  grew  like  ice  in  his  bosom.  "Then, 
I  ßuppose,  you  are  now  confe  to  claim  her?" 

"Certainly.  I  have  bought  a  mansion  near  London; 
sbe  is  quite  old  enough  to  be  its  mistress;  in  fact  she 
will  look  charming  at  the  head  of  my  table.  I  wish  to 
take  her  home  immediately.  Suppose  we  send  for  her 
bock  and  inform  her  of  this." 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said  Ninian.  He  took  thought 
of  the  child  even  then.  "Excuse  me,  but  Miss  Ansted 
is  a  very  gentle  creature  and  much  attached  to  my 
sisters;  it  will  grieve  her  to  leave  them,  I  know.  Do 
not  let  her  be  told  just  yet,  or  let  my  sister  lindsay 
do  it.*' 

"This  is  quite  incomprehensible,"  answered  Mr. 
Ansted,  with  his  most  dignified  air;  "I  should  have 
thought  Hope  could  not  but  be  delighted  to  retum  with 
her  father." 

"You  forget  she  has  not  seen  you,  and  rarely  heard 
from  you,  for  seven  years;  nor,  as  I  understand,  was 
she  much  with  you  at  any  time.  Mr.  Ansted,  a  mere 
filial  instinct  will  not  counteract  all  these  opposing  cir- 
cumstances.'* 

Ninian  spoke  in  his  own  honest  way,  but  his 
sharpest  truths  were  always  so  mixed  with  gentleness, 
that  no  one  could  be  offended  at  them. 

Mr.  Ansted  looked  annoyed.  However,  he  could  not 
be  very  pompous  before  a  man  who  knew  him  and  his 
afPairs  so  well  as  Ninian  Grseme. 

"As  you  like.  But  I  really  hope  my  daughter  will 
not  tum  out  a  troublesome,  nervous  young  lady,  and 
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jHiat  these  strong  friendships  of  hers  will  not  interfere 
Elirith  the  attention  due  to  her  father.  She  will  find  me 
ftvery  kind  one,  I  assure  you." 

^i;.  Ninian  made  some  vague  answer;  he  never  could 
Öfam  his  tongue  to  the  lie  of  politeness. 
,v  He  sat  and  listened  to  Mr.  Ansted's  talk,  which  was 
0ae  slow  moving  wheel  of  harmless  platitudes,  circling 
|aid  tuming  perpetually  on  that  one  great  centre  — 
Üumself.  From  thence  all  other  conversational  interests 
zadiated.  He  was  no  fool;  he  had  good  common  sense, 
imd  had  seen  much  of  the  world;  hut  wherever  he  was, 
4aid  whatever  he  talked  about,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
he  considered  the  most  important  person  on  God's  earth 
to  be  Ralph  Ansted,  Esquire. 

All  this  Ninian  dimly  pereeived.  ^  He  paid  due  at- 
tention to  his  companion's  words;  but  they  melted  into 
air  as  soon  as  spoken.  His  sole  consciousness  was  that 
,ihe  child  was  about  to  be  taken  from  him;  when,  he 
dared  not  ask. 

"At  tea,  Hope  came  in,  looking  very  pale,  yet  sweet, 
calm,  and  fair,  as  he  seemed  to  have  never  before  seen 
her  —  at  least,  he  thought  so  now.  He  drank  in  her 
every  look  and  movement  with  a  greedy  despair;  but 
ßtealthily,  trying  all  the  while  to  play  the  kindly  host  — 
to  talk  and  to  listen,  as  he  was  bound. 

Hope  did  in  all  things  as  he  knew  his  right-minded, 
gentle  darling  would  do.  She  came  and  sat  by  her 
father,  spoke  to  him  a  little,  timidly  enough,  but  as  if 
she  were  anxious  to  please.  Only  once  or  twice,  when 
he  launched  out  about  his  beautiful  house,  and  asked 
her  how  she  would  like  a  gay  London  life',  she  drew 
back,  though  imperceptibly  to  all  but  Kinian,  and  crept 
doser  to  Miss  Grseme's  side. 
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As  for  Tinie,  she  listened  to  Mr.  Ansted's  stories  of 
his  brilliant  life  in  America,  and  bis  numeroas  and 
celebrated  London  Mends  with  a  sinile  of  polite  amuse- 
ment,  an  occasional  frown,  or  a  gentle  allusion  to  the 
renowned  Baron  Munchausen.  It  was  evident  that  tfafi 
quick  witted  damsel  saw  through  their  guest^at  once,  and 
did  not  approve  of  him  at  all. 

At  length,  at  a  late  hour,  Mr.  Ansted  thonght  proper 
to  rise. 

"You  will  stay  with  us  to-night?  we  can  easily  ac- 
commodate  you,"  said  Kinian.  He  wished  to  show  all 
due  consideration  to  the  father  of  Hope. 

"Ko,  thank  you!  In  truth,  I  find  no  accommodation 
like  a  good  hotel.  One  is  so  independent;  gets  such 
admirable  breakfasts  and  dinners  —  that  is,  when  one 
can  pay  well  for  them.  IN'othing  like  an  hotel  for 
me.  But  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  and  make  better 
acquaintance  with  my  daughter  here.   Good  night,  Hope." 

"Good  night,  papa."  A  certain  kindness  in  his  tone 
brought  more  frankness  into  hers,  and  there  was  some- 
thing  even  of  confidence  and  pleasure  in  her  clear  eyes. 

**Don't  —  don*t  look  so  like  your  mother,  child"  he 
muttered;  perhaps  going  back  to  a  time  when  his  own 
important  seif  had  not  been  quite  his  first  object  in  the 
World.     And  so  he  went  away. 

After  he  left,  they  were  all  silent  and  constrained. 
Whatever  Tinie  thought  or  longed  to  say,  she  could  not 
say  it  while  Hope  was  by;  and  Hope  herseif  seemed  in 
a  stränge  half-bewildered  mood.  She  sat  by  Lindsay, 
never  speaking,  but  apparently  absorbed  in  thought;  or 
now  and  then  looking  from  Miss  Graeme  to  Ninian,  with 
a  wistful  uneasy  glance. 
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He  could  not  bear  it.  To  talk  to  the  child  —  to 
meet  her  eyes,  was  beyond  even  Ms  strength. 

"Now,  children,  tiie  sooner  you  are  off  to  bed  the 
better y"  said  he,  as  they  lingered  about  in  evident  re- 
straint.  All  gladly  disappeared,  except  Hope,  who  clung 
to  lindsay  still. 

The  three  stood  silently  before  the  fire.  At  last 
Hope  mustering  a  desperate  courage,  said:  "Mr.  Graeme, 
did  you  know  that  my  father  was  Coming?* 

"I  did  not.     I  had  not  heard  from  him  for  months.'' 

"Did  he  say  anjrthing  to  you  about  me?  Do  you 
think  he  means  to  —  that  is  —  shall  I  bave  to  go  away 
from  here?" 

Her  voice  was  broken  and  faint,  but  she  struggled 
violently  against  the  sorrow  which  she  seemed  to  fpel  it 
wrong  to  show. 

"Nay,  Hope/'  said  Ninian,  trying  to  smile.  "We 
will  not  talk  about  these  things  until  to-morrow.  Go  to 
sleep,  and  think  only  of  what  is  pleasant  —  that  my 
litÜe  Hope  has  found  her  father  again.  Moreover,  slie  is 
going  to  tum  out  a  grand  lady." 

'*That,  at  least,  I  don*t  care  for  —  not  a  straw.  Oh, 
lindsay,  Lindsay!  hold  me  fast  —  I  can't  part  with  you!" 
sobbed  the  affectionate  girl.  Then,  struck  with  a  con- 
sciousness  that  this  grief  jarred  against  her  new  duty, 
she  ceased  and  raised  herseif  from  Miss  Grseme's  bosom, 
Standing  quiet  and  composed,  though  still  with  fast-drop- 
ping  tears. 

"My  child  —  my  dear  Hope!  she  will  do  what  is 
right,  I  know,  and  so  must  we  all.  We  shall  know 
everything  to-morrow,"  was  all  Ninian  could  find  power 
to  utter. 

He  knew  that  bis  strength  was  going,  and  he  must 
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fly,  80  he  bade  all  good  night,  left  his  darling  in  Lind- 
sa/s  arms,  and  walked  with  steps  slow  alid  heavy,  lest 
he  should  fall  by  the  way,  into  his  study. 

If  some  of  our  close,  quiet  Chambers ,  pleasant  rooms 
we  have  loved,  were  suddenly  peopled  with  the  Phan- 
tasma of  our  old  selves  as  we  have  appeared  in  many  an 
awful  hour  when  none  saw  us  but  God,  —  if  the  dumb 
walls  could  re-utter  our  words  —  the  void  air  revive  the 
impress  of  our  likeness  then  —  what  a  revealing  it-  would 
be!  Surely  we  ought  not  to  judge  harshly,  but  eaeh  of 
HS  to  have  mercy  upon  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  XYIL 

"YoiT  were  late  last  night,  brother,"  said  Lindsay,  at 
breakfast,  on  the  second  moming  of  the  New  Year.  "I 
lieard  yoa  come  up-stairs  long  after  we  did." 

"Tes;  I  had  work  to  do." 

That  was  true.  It  was  the  ßort  of  work  that  some 
have  to  do  —  the  toiling  of  spirit  against  flesh,  which, 
if  anything  could  be  counted  acceptable  before  the  Most 
Holy,  will  be  so  counted,  when,  thank  God!  the  long 
day  of  life,  with  all  its  labour,  is  over  for  etemity. 

He  had  weighed  with  himself,  for  the  last  time, 
every  argument  conceming  that  secret  with  which  —  for 
many  months  now  —  he  had  been  battling  continually. 
He  had  considered  calmly,  with  a  mind  as  unbiassed  as 
he  could  make  it,  whether  bis  course  of  self-immolation 
was  necessary.  But  there  the  piain,  common-sense  truth 
stared  him  in  the  face,  that  to  bring  bis  wife  into  bis 
own  present  household  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
impossible.  So  was  the  other  alternative,  that  bis  single 
toii  should  maintain  two  families. 

There  was  still  the  chance  of  waiting.  "Waiting  — ; 
begging  from  Mr.  Ansted  bis  rieh  heiress!  —  being  ao- 
cused  of  unworthy  guardianship ,  —  of  stealing  away  a 
young  girVs  unconscious  love.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and 
an  honourable,  was  Kinian  Graeme.  This  argument  but 
strengthened  him  in  bis  firm  will.  Notbing  ever  moved 
him,  save  one  thought  of  the  child  herseif. 

He  had  stood  and  seen  Hope's  tears,  apparently  with- 
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out  heeding  them,  bat  every  drop  had  fallen  on  bis  beart 
like  molten  lead.  Tbougb,  in  bis  stem  self-martyrdom, 
be  would  bave  been  glad  sbe  did  not  love  bim,  yet,  if 
sbe  did,  sometbing  told  bim  tbat  it  was  an  awful  tbing, 
for  a  man,  on  any  pretext  wbatever,  to  ruin  a  girl's  bap- 
piness  for  lifo.  No  fancied  duty  —  no  proud  or  capri- 
cions  will  —  no  self-doubting  delusion  —  ougbt  to  disgoise 
jfrom  bim  tbat  piain  tnitb.  Some  women  take  a  love-fit 
—  easily  enougb,  too,  sigb,  weep,  and  "got'over"  itl^ 
but  Ninian  feit,  or,  at  least,  conjgctured,  tbat  Hope 
Ansted  was  not  of  tbese.  He  knew  tbat  a  beart  like 
bers,  not  passionate,  but  deep  and  still,  once  wounded, 
would  bear  ttie  wound  tbrougb  life.  It  migbt  not  break, 
or  it  migbt  live  on,  balf-broken — rmany  bearts  do.  ,  But 
there  tbe  wrong  would  be.  Did  sbe  love  bim,  be  beld 
in  bis  power  a  young  soul  of  Heaven's  giving,  witb  every 
Impulse  fresb,  füll  of  dawning  life  tbat  migbt  be  fulfilled 
in  bappiness  and  in  usefulness  towards  God  and  man;  if 
be  tumed  away  and  leffc  it  —  loving  it,  but  still  leaving 
it  —  God  only  knew  wbat  it  migbt  become.  Perbaps 
one  day  it  migbt  be  required  at  bis  bands. 

—  Not,  if  be  bad  been  bimself  clear  from  loving,  or 
free  from  act  or  word  tbat  migbt  bave  won  love,  but  tb^ 
case  was  not  so  now. 

He  saw  tbat  if  Hope's  peace  were  in  bis  keeping, 
tbere  was  upon  bim  a  duty  wbicb  transcended  all  duties; 
since  for  no  cause,  save  some  bar  wbicb  would  make 
ßucb  a  confession  sinful  before  beaven  and  eartb,  bas  a 
man  wbo  loves  tbe  rigbt  to  close  bis  beart  against  tbe 
woman  tbat  loves  bim. 

On  tbat  nigbt,  during  bis  solemn  communings  witb 
bis  own  conscience,  Ninian  bad  resolved  tbat  —  did  be 
Bee  reaßon  to  believe  tbat  beneatb  tbe  cbild's  simple  af- 
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fection  was  any  feeling  which  might  be  wounded  with 
the  wound  he  had  not  shrunk  to  deal  with  himself ,  h^ 
would  at  all  chances  teil  her  the  whole  truth,  and  then 
leave  her  free.  He  knew  by  his  own  heart,  wherewith 
he  judged  hers,  that  did  she  love  him,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  of  patient  tnistful  betrothal  would  be  as 
nothing,  so  that  he  might  at  last  take  his  wife  to  his 
bosom,  and  thank  Heaven  for  his  life's  late-won,  but 
moßt  perfect  crown. 

" — Have  you,  then,  sat  up  all  night  over  your  work?** 
Bald  Hope,  always  füll  of  quick  sympathy  for  any  one's 
little  cares,  especially  her  guardian's.  "That  was  a  pity. 
You  shonld  have  let  me  help  you." 

For,  once  or  twice,  when  he  was  hard-pressed,  Ninian 
had  indeed  made  use  öf  her  neat  handwriting  for  some 
light  copying,  chiefly  to  ease  her  mind,  simple  child!  by 
the  notion  that  she  really  was  able  to  do  a  little  for  him 
who  did  so  much  for  her.  ' 

"Is  the  work  finished  now?"  persisted  she.  "Did  it 
really  keep  you  up  half  the  night?  Couldn't  I  have 
helped  you  —  just  a  little?" 

"You  child?    No,  no!" 

"But  you'll  let  me  do  a  little  this  moming!  I  am  in 
such  a  working  humour,  and  so  restless  besides;  it  will 
do  me  good  to  fix  me  to  anything." 

Ninian  reüected  that  what  he  had  to  teil  her  con- 
ceming  her  departure  must  be  told  at  once;  likewise,  did 
he  desire  to  read  her  innocent  heart,  that,  too,  must  be 
read  at  once.  And  it  so  chanced,  partly  through  his 
own  firm  planning,  partly  from  the  household  ways,  that 
Hope  and  himself  were  very  rarely  left  alone  now. 
"What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done.  The  opportunity 
might  not  return. 
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He  told  Hope,  with  a  q^uiet,  Bmiling  mannery  that  he 
had  indeed  some  work  for  her  to  do;  and  if  she  had  an 
hour  to  spare,  she  might  come  and  do  it  in  his  study  — 
that  was,  if  ßhe  liked. 

''If  I  like!  As  if  I  should  not  like  to  do  anything  or 
everything  for  you!''  cried  she,  hastening  to  obey.  Tinie 
wanted  to  go  also.  "No,  no;  you'll  make  me  laugh,  and 
then  I  shall  copy  badly.  And  I  mnst  not  do  anything 
badly  that  I  do  for  Mr.  Graßme.  Yon  shall  not  coma 
111  lock  the  door,  Tinie." 

After  a  merry  stniggle,  she  ran  in  laughing,  and  took 
her  place  at  I^inian's  table. 

"I  will  be  with  you  presently,"  said  he,  with  ayerted 
face,  as  he  walked  up-stairs.  He  did  not  come  down  for 
many  minutes. 

Hope  was  sitting  rather  thoughtfuUy.  He  always 
noticed  her  to  grow  thoughtful  when  she  was  lefk  alone. 
But  on  his  entrance  she  looked  up  with  the  frank  smile 
that  continually  greeted  him. 

"I  am  so  anxious  to  begin.  See,  I  have  been  prac- 
tising  my  'lawyer's  band,*  as  Tinie  caUs  it,  all  over  the 
paper.  I  think  I  should  reaUy  be  of  use  to  you  in 
course  of  time." 

While  speaking,  her  face  saddened,  as  if  some  of 
last  nighfs  doubts  were  •  troubling  her  mind.  But  all 
that  moming  she  had  never  spoken  of  them,  and  scarcely 
even  of  her  father.  Only  at  times  there  came  a  restless 
shadow  over  her  bright  looks,  which  showed  that,  as 
ever,  she  feit  a  great  deal  more  than  she  betrayed. 

Mnian  gave  her  her  light  task,  and  applied  himself 
to  his  own,  almost  in  silence.  As  he  moved  the  papers, 
his  band  —  his  streng  right  band  —  shook  like  an  in- 
fanfs.     He  heard  his  heart's  throbs,  loud  as  though  in 
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the  whole  world  there  had  been  no  other  sound.  But 
Hope  went  on,  calmly  and  busily  writing,  her  long  curla 
Bweeping  the  paper;  occasionally  looking  up  with  a 
pleased  look  that  said,  ''See  how  proud  I  am  to  be  so 
useful!" 

The  ever-intemipting  Tinie  put  her  head  in  at  the 
door. 

"There  you  are  as  busy  as  two  bees!  "What^  did  I 
startle  away  your  brains,  brother  dear,  that  you. look  so 
dazed?  Nay,  Pll  not  tease  you  again,  for  Tm  away  to 
Prmces-street  with  Esther.  Suppose  I  meet  your  papa, 
Hope,  and  bring  him  here?" 

Hope  paused  and  said,  "Yes,  I  shall  be  glad." 

*' What  will  he  say  to  find  you  working  away  for  the 
dear  life  in  this  fashion?  You  that  are  to  be  — "  And 
Tinie's  good  feeling  conquering  her  mischief  caused  the 
sentence  to  remain  unfinished. 

"I  know  papa  would  be  pleased  to  find  me  doing 
anything  for  Mr.  Graeme^"  said  Hope  gravely. 

"Well  —  industry  is  a  virtue!  And  if  all  trades  fail, 
you  will  make  a  capital  writer's-clerk.  Or  what  is  better, 
a  writer's  wife.     Should  you  like  that,  Hope?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  really  never  thought  about  it," 
Hope  answered,  with  a  little  low  frank-hearted  laugh. 

"Then  our  brother  shall  keep  a  look-out  for  you 
among  every  young  W.  S.  of  bis  aequaintancet  Will  you 
not,  brother?"  ^ 

"Christina,  you  trouble  me.  I  have  business  to  think 
of,"  said  he,  in  a  yoice  so  hoarse  and  sharpened,  that 
Miss  Tinie  took  it  for  "crossness"  and  made  her  speedy 
ezit. 

Hope,  after  one  anxious  look  towards  Mr.  Grseme, 
went  on  quickly  with  the  harmless  amusement  ehe  sup- 
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posed  was  work.  Many  times,  feeling  that  miniite  after 
minute  was  going  by,  and  yet  his  words  were  tmsaid, 
did  Ninian  stmggle  to  speak  to  her,  but  could  not.  At 
last  she  spoke  of  her  own  accord. 

''There,  I  have  done  one  page.  I  wonder  how  long 
will  it  take  me  to  finish  the  rest? 

"Are  you  tired  of  it?" 

"Tired  —  oh  no!  It  is  so  nice  sitting  quiet  here 
with  you.  But,  I  am  thinking,"  and  she  hesitated  — 
"what  time  did  my  father  sa!y  he  would  be  here  to-day?" 

"He  mentioned  no  special  hour.  About  noon,  I 
Buppose."  \ 

She  glanced  at  the  clock,  with  an  expression  lese  of 
anticipation  than  nervous  apprehension.  "It  is  only  just 
twelve,  and  papa  was  never  very  punctual;  at  least,  when 
I  was  a  child  I  remember  hearing  people  say  so.  No, 
he  will  not  be  here  yet." 

This  was  murmured  half  to  herseif,  yet,  being  said, 
her  quick  blush  seemed  to  accuse  her  of  some  wrong. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Graeme,  you  do  not  think,  or  let  any- 
body  think,  that  I  am  not  glad  to  see  my  father.  But  I 
was  so  startled  and  overcome  last  night,  and  this  moming 
his  Coming  seems  like  a  dream  —  not  a  reality  at  alL 
Perhaps  my  mind  will  get  more  settled  when  I  see  him 
again  —  he  is  sure  to  come,  is  he  not?" 

"Yes,  and  before  he  comes,  there  was  something  he 
told  me  to  say  to  you." 

The  pen  feil  from  her  band,  and  in  her  aspect  was 
a  look  amounting  almost  to  terror.  Ninian  repented  him 
of  the  haste  with  which,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  he  had 
begun  to  speak. 

"Do  not  tremble  —  there  is  nothing  to  alarm,  my 
dear  child.   It  is  only  your  father's  plans  regarding  you." 
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She  trembled  more  than  ever,  but  tried  hard  to  con- 
ceal  it  "No,  of  course  I  am  not  frightened;  how  should 
I  be,  at  anything  papa  says?  But  teil  it  to  me,  quick 
—  quick.''  ♦ 

"He  "wishes  to  take  you  home  with  him  at  once.** 

"I  thought  so!''  She  leaned  her  head  on  the  desk 
where  she  was  writing  —  made  one  or  two  yiolent 
efforts  to  repress  her  emotion,  but  in  vain.  She  said, 
moumfully,  "I  must  go  away,  then  —  I  must  leave  The 
Gowans,  and  you,  and  lindsay,  and  them  all!  Oh!  what 
■will  become  of  me!"  Tears  and  sobs,  bitter  and  unre- 
strained,  burst  from  her. 

Ninian  rose  aijd  came  behind  her  chair,  lest,  lifting 
np  her  face,  she  might  by  chance  see  his.  He  knew 
well  what  was  written  there.  He  knew,  though  he  could 
bind  his  tongue  as  if  with  iron  bands,  and  clench  tightly 
down  upon  his  breast  the  arms  that  longed  to  enfold  and 
comfort  his  darling;  still  even  her  innocent  eyes,  looking 
on  his  countenance,  might  read  what  no  man  could  whoUy 
conceal,  the  tokens  of  so  passionate  a  love. 

"Hope,  dear  child,  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  weep  so 
mach." 

It  might  be  that  there  was  a  stränge  hardness  in  the 
fbrced  words,  for  they  made  her  start  as  if  they  had 
convByed  a  reproach. 

"It  is  very  wicked  — ^  I  know  it  is  wicked  all  the 
tfane  —  but  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  help  it.  However, 
I  wiU  try." 

And  that  streng  sense  of  right  —  the  same  in  her 
weak,  girlish  nature,  as  in  Ninian's  brave  heait,  and 
which  perhaps  had  formed  the  hidden  sympathy  that 
diew  Mm  to  the  child — made  her,  affcr  one  or  two  struggles 
ioore,  lise  with  dry  eyes,  ready  for  all  she  had  to  hear. 
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He  told  her  —  leaning  over  her  chair,  and  clasping 
her  hand  which  she  had  held  out  to  him  —  all  that 
Mr.  Ansted  had  informed  him. 

"And  when  must  I  go?"  said  ßhe,  brokenly,  thongh 
she  still  controUed  her  tears. 

"He  did  not  say;  but,  I  should  think,  soon,  unless 
we  could  persuade  him  to  stay  a  little  while  in  Edinr 
burgh." 

"Oh,  keep  him  —  keep  him!  —  if  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  until  I  get  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  leaving 
you  all;  you,  the  first  that  ever  showed  kindness  to  me  — 
the  first  that  ever  I  leamed  to  love/' 

"Love!"  How  his  band,  that  touched  hers,  quivered! 
Bnt  he  stoo4  upright  still;  motionless  as  if  he  had  been 
a  bloodless  statue,  and  not  a  liying  man.  "Hope,  do  you, 
then,  love  —  ns  —  so  much?" 

"How  could  I  help  it?  Are  you  not  all  so  good  — 
have  you  not  treated  me,  every  one  of  you,  as  though 
I  were  your  own  sister?  And  I  am  sure  I  have  feit  as 
if  I  were." 

"My  sister,  too?" 

She  paused  a  little,  then  said,  innocently  and  sweetly, 
"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  but  I  did  not  always  feel 
exactly  so  with  you.  I  was  rather  afraid  of  you  at 
one  time,  you  seemed  so  grave;  but  afterwards,  when 
lindsay  and  I  were  ill,  I  begän  to  understand  you,  and 
to  love  you  as  much  as  I  did  any  of  them.  You  believe 
that  now?" 

"Yes." 

"Many  a  time,  except  that  I  feared  you  might  think 
it  rüde,  I  have  longed  to  ask  you  to  let  me  say 
'Brother,'  as  the  rest  do.  It'would  be  the  greatest 
happiness  of  my  Hfe  to  feel  you  Were  my  brother  ^ways." 
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"Do  SO,  then,"  said  Ninian.  His  voice  was  very 
low,  solemn,  and  cold.  His  joys  aud  his  fears  were 
alike  gone  from  him.  There  was  no  need  for  any 
struggle  now. 

He  let  the  child  take  his  hands,  clasp  them,  and 
lay  her  hot  cheek  upon  them,  in  undisguised  fond- 
ness.  He  heard  her  munnur  the  name  he  had  given 
her  leaye  to  call  him.  He  knew  he  had  no  cause  to 
dread  her  tendemess.  She  held  him  only  as  a  brother, 
nothing  more. 

All  his  long,  slow  self-torture  —  all  the  pain  he 
had  sometimes  given  to  the  child  herseif  —  all  the 
present's  rending  strife  —  all  his  resolves  for  the  fatore 
—  had  been  useless,  baseless  folly.  While  stcength 
was  needed,  he  had  been  streng;  but  now  he  feit  all 
his  limbs  relaxing.  He  let  go  Hope's  band,  and  went 
and  sat  in  his  arm-chair. 

Thither  she  followed  him  with  her  affectionate  cares, 
and  soft,  sweet  speech. 

"Dear  Brother,"  —  her  lips  played  pleasantly  with 
the  new  word.  —  "I  know  you  are  working  too 
hard.  I  am  a&aid  you  will  be  ill,  which  will  make 
me  so  unhappy!" 

"Will  it?  That  is  very  kind!  But  have  no  fear 
about  me.  And  besides  we  were  not  talking  of  that 
now,  but  of  your  leaving  lis." 

"I  had  almost  forgotten  it  —  I  had,  indeed!  Oh, 
ihat  I  could  forget  it  altogether,  and  stay  here  alwaysl" 

**You  do  not  quite  mean  that.     Your  father  — " 

Poor  Hope!  The  flood  of  crimson  shame  again  rose. 
In  a  burst  of  contrition,  she  knelt  beside  I^inian's  chair, 
beseeching  him  to  excuse  what  was  wrong  in  her,  and 
to  help  her  to  do  that  which  was  zight 
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He  answered  her  —  he^felt  very  brave  to  answer 
now: 

"There  can  be  but  one  thing  which  is  right  to  do: 
you  must  go  with  your  fether,  if  we  loved  you  ever  so 
dearly,  as  we  do  —  all  of  us." 

**Ah!  that  is  so  sweet  to  hear!" 

"Still,  we  have  no  right  to  keep  you  fix)m  your  father, 
nor,  I  think,  would  you  wish  us  to  do  so." 

"]N'o,  not  if  it  were  wrong.  But  yet,  paying  him 
duty,  I  also  owe  some  to  you.    If  I  could  only  fulfil  both!" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh!  if  I  could  be  spared  this  parting  from  you  all  — 
if  you  would  persuade  my  father  to  come  and  live  here 
in  Edinburgh,  where  I  should  be  near  you,  and  could 
see  you  every  day." 

Ninian  shuddered.  With  the  £rst  impulse  of  despair 
that  seizes  every  true  heart  thus  tried,  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  his  bürden  was  growing  more  than  he  could  bear, 
—  tiiat  his  only  longing,  his  only  hope,  must  be  to  shut 
out  the  beloved  face  from  him  for  ever.  He  replied 
hastily,  —  so  hastily,  that  Hope  looked  up  in  wounded 
surprise: 

"Child,  never  think  of  that;  it  is  impossible." 

She  assented,  blindly  and  patiently.  Ko  one  —  she 
least  of  all  —  was  ever  used  to  question  Ninian's  wilL 

"I  will  say  nothing  of  it  then  to  papa;  you  know  best 
Still,  it  would  have  made  me  less  unhappy." 

He,  in  his  streng  self-renunciation,  was  about  to 
waver  and  yield;  he  would  almost  have  laid  his  heart 
down  for  her  feet  to  tread  on,  if  it  would  have  made  the 
child  "less  unhappy;"  but  chance,  which  sometimes  steps 
in  like  a  merciful  angel  between  such  sacrüices  and  their 
need^  came  and  stood  in  bis  way  now. 
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—  Not  in  a  very  angelic  form,  though;  unless  such 
conld  be  personated  by  the  portly,  middle-aged  likeness 
of  Mr.  Ansted.  IsTiman  discerned,  by  Hope's  quick  start, 
and  the  tremor  which  came  over  her,  that  she  saw  her 
fether  Coming  down  the  avenue.  He  trembled,  too  —  this 
dumb,  broken-hearted  lover,  who,  a  brief  time  before, 
had  longed  to  put  his  treasure  from  him,  anywhere, 
however  soon,  that  he  might  escape  the  torture  of  seeing 
her;  yet  now,  the  chance  of  her  being  taken  from  him 
seemed  to  draw  near  like  a  horrible  fate.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  last  hour  —  the  last  moment  —  that  he  would 
ßit  ever  here,  alone  with  his  darling,  hearing  her  pleasant 
voice,  receiving  the  tokens  of  an  affection  so  unconscious, 
still,  and  pure,  that  sometimes,  even  in  his  worst  agonies, 
it  calmed  him  into  content.  Perhaps  very  soon,  as  she 
went  from  him,  even  this  tie  would  cease  —  being 
forgotten  in  worldly  ways,  or  changed  into  grave, 
womanly  distantness.  He  could  never  have  her  as  his 
**child"  again. 

His  heart  cried  out  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry; 
but  its  yeaming  spent  itself  upon  the  silent  air.  He 
gazed  with  mad,  dumb  passion  on  the  unconscious  child 
—  on  every  line  of  her  face  —  every  wave  of  her 
hair  —  as  she  stood  by  the  window,  watching  her  father 
approach.  At  length,  when  the  loud  summons  told  that 
she  must  go,  and  they  would  have  no  more  speech 
together,  Ninian's  agony  struggled  into  broken  words. 

^*Hope,"  Said  he,  in  a  very  low  voice,  "if  I  let  you 
go,  it  is  because  I  must.  Do  not  change  in  your  heart 
toward  me;  do  not  let  the  world  spoü  my  sweet,  simple 
child.  And  if  this  same  world,  which  looks  so  different 
io  US  two,  is  ever  hard  upon  you  —  if  you  want  com- 
fort,  orrest,  orcounsel — you'Ucome  tome,  my  darling!" 
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She  threw  herseK  into  his  anns  of  her  own  will,  and 
wept  there  heartily  and  long. 

Mr.  Ansted's  self-important  voice,  heard  in  übe  haU, 
gave  her  a  louder  waming. 

"You'll  go  and  speak  to  my  father?  I  cannot  — 
he  must  not  see  that  I  have  been  crying!" 

Poor  Ninian!  —  he  that  would  have  longed  to  rush 
away  and  hide  himself  from  every  presence  in  the  wide 
World.  But  sometimes  life's  hardest  trials  are  its  little 
things.  They  are  most  brave  who  can.prove  equal  ta 
both. 

"  Yes;  run  away,  dear  Hope;  I  wilV  go  and  meet  yotip 
father." 

So  he  went.  Mr.  Ansted's  mind  was  in  a  somewhat 
ruffled  State;  he  had  had  an  nnpleasant  rencontre  that 
moming,  and  could  not  smooth  his  fine  feathers  down 
again. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Graeme.  My  daughter  qnite 
well  this  moming?  She  will  be  here  presently, 
I  suppose?" 

"Certainly." 

"You  told  her  my  intentions  respecting  her,  of  course? 
She  will  not  have  much  time  to  fret  about  leaving,  for 
I  find  I  must  retum  almost  immediately." 
.     "Indeed!" 

Mr.  Ansted  never  seemed  to  notice  the  brief  answeiB 
—  all  that  Ninian's  tongue  could  speak.  People  that  love 
to  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voice  rarely  quarrel  with 
their  interlocutors  for  being  men  of  few  words. 

"I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  leave  to-night  My 
house  and  servants  cannot  well  go  on  without  me,  and 
really  I  find  your  Edinburgh  winds  so  confoundedly  sharp, 
they  were  almost  the  death  of  me  last  week  —  did  I  not 
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say  I  had  been  here  nnce  the  27th?  But  somehow  a  man 
in  my  position  has  so  much  to  attend  to;  I  positively 
conld  not  get  to  The  Gowans  until  last  night." 

"I  am  sorry,**  said  Ninian,  absently.  He  was  listen- 
ing  for  the  chüd's  step  on  the  stairs;  dreading  lest  she 
should  come  in,  thinking  how  he  could  best  teil  her  the 
abrupt  news,  at  which  he  almost  foi^ot  his  own  pain  in 
remembering  hers.  "Are  you  quite  sure  you  can  stay 
.no  longer  than  to-night?  It  is  yery  sudden  for  Miss 
Ansted.     Her  preparations  — " 

"Must  just  take  their  chance.  She  can  leave  her 
wardrobe  behind;  it  might  not  exactly  suit  the  mistress 
of  my  house.  Anyhow,  she  must  come,  for  I  hate  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  a  great  annoyance  to  speak  of  this,  but  do 
you  know  I  had  one  or  two  unpleasant  visitors  this 
moming.  I  thought  you  had  settled  my  affairs  better, 
Mr.  Graeme.  After  all  these  years,  too,  people  are  so 
inconsiderate.'' 

"Mr.  Ansted,''  said  Ninian,  trying  to  repress  the 
yague  disgust  that  wa«  rising  in  his  honest  mind  - 
''I  told  you  that  these  claims  ought  to  be  satisfied  some 
day  or  other.  I  conclude,  now  you  have  acquired  a  for- 
tune,  there  can  be  nö  difficulty  in  the  matter.  It  will 
be  a  great  relief  to  me."  And  fearful  visions  —  unjust, 
perhaps,  but  natural  —  rose  up  before  him,  of  Hope's 
pure  mind  being  first  agonised,  then  tainted,  by  the  lax 
atmosphere  of  a  spendthrift  bankrupt's  home. 

^'Of  course  I  intend  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  —  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  a  gentlemanJ*  It  was  curious, 
even  comical  to  see  how  he  harped  upon  that  word. 
''Bat  people  in  low  life  do  not  consider  how  indispensable 
are  a  few  comforts  and  luxuries.     Howeyer,  I  will  sacri- 
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lice  all  I  can.  My  honour  —  you  know  —  my  honour! 
Surely  that  is  sufficient." 

He  Said  this  with  the  frank  empresad  maiiner  of  one 
solicitous  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  another,  though  not 
giving  himself  overmuch  trouble  about  the  matter;  which 
was  indeed  not  likely  in  a  man  who  had  such  a  good 
opinion  of  himself.  He  had  not  time  to  explain  fdrther 
before  his  daughter  came  in. 

"So,  my  young  lady,  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  look  at 
you  this  moming,"  said  he,  regarding  her  with  evident 
pleasure.  She  was,  indeed,  a  sweet  sight  —  a  proud 
sight,  for  any  father's  eyes.  Her  manners,  —  gentle 
and  quiet,  neither  expressing  too  much  of  that  filial 
feeling  which  in  her  position  could  be  as  yet  bnt  a  mere 
instinct,  nor  showing  anything  that  could  be  interpreted 
into  the  want  of  it,  —  were  the  very  perfection  of  what 
was  as  he  probably  deemed  the  best  quality  in  the 
World,  "lady-like." 

It  is  good,  when  people  have  not  all  the  perfections 
we  desire,  to  try  and  give  them  füll  credit  for  those  they 
really  have.  Ninian  took  comfort  from  the  kindly  way 
in  which  Mr.  Ansted  patted  Hope's  Shoulder,  and  the 
smile  with  which  she  responded  to  the  same.  He  longed 
to  see  liis  darling  made  happy,  through  any  means  or  in 
any  way.  With  a  strong  will,  he  rose  up,  leaving  the 
father  and  daughter  alone  together. 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  thought  of  the  tidings 
Hope  had  to  hear,  and  how  she  would  be  grieved  thereby. 
He  would  fain  have  rushed  back  to  sustain  her  aüd  help, 
her  to  bear  them.  But  he  could  not  trust  himself. 
Besides,  the  sort  of  bond  by  which  in  all  her  difficulties 
she  unconsciously  looked  to  him  for  strength,  must  be 
broken  now.     He  had  better  leave  her  alone  with  her 
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£äther.  What  li^t  had  he  to  stand  between  them,  or 
mingle  in  their  Conference?  Yet  bitter  —  bitter  were 
the  writhings  of  that  love  which  would  fodn  monopolise 
everything,  and  yet  could  claim  nothing! 

He  Bat  still,  waiting  until  they  should  summon  bim. 
But  at  every  sound  he  started  up,  his  eager  fears  all 
alive,  &ncying  he  heard  Mr.  Ansted's  angry  voice,  or 
Hope's  smothered  weeping;  ready  at  any  moment  to  rush 
in  and  snatch  her,  —  from  whom?     Her  father! 

There  was  no  need  for  aught  so  wild*  The  child 
was  braver  than  he  thought.  When,  after  a  long  inter- 
Tal,  he  ventured  to  retum,  Hope  was  sitting  quite 
patient  and  composed,  though  without  a  ray  of  colour 
ia  her  face.  As  Mnian  came  in,  she  said  to  him,  in 
a  slow,  quiet  voice: 

'*You  knqw  that  I  am  going  away  to-night?" 

"Yes,  Hope,  yes." 

Her  father  tumed,  and  said,  pointedly,  "Miss  Ansted 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  hours,  she  teils  me." 

"Oh,vMr.  Graeme,  does  lindsay  know?  —  let  me  go 
to  Lindsay." 

Ninian  föllowed  her  to  the  door  to  call  his  sister* 
When  out  of  her  father's  sight,  she  tumed  and  clung  tö 
his  band  with  a  piteous  look. 

"Take  courage,  Hope,"  he  whispered;  "it  wül  be 
oversoon.  Thinkhowwe  love  you,  and  how  we  willnever 
findet  you.    And  God  make  you  happy  always,  my  ohild!" 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  —  a  hurried,  silent 
kiss;  he  knew  it  would  be  his  last.  This  was  the  only 
&reweU  they  had;  he  did  not  see  her  alone  again. 

Döring  those  three  hours,  the  latest  Hope  was  to 
spend  under  his  roof ,  !N^inian  sat  in  the  parlour,  dinned 
out  of  all  thougüt,  all  emotion,  by  the  perpetual  flowings 
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of  Mr.  Ajisted's  talk.  Theie  was  some  commotiaa  in 
the  house,  the  girls  emtering  now  and  then  with  red 
eyes  —  women  are  always  tender-hearted  afc  partiiigs. 
So,  at  least»  Mr.  Ansted  said,  making  on  the  subject  a 
Bomewhat  discdrdant  jest,  which  roused  Tinie  into  the 
hottest  indignatioii.  But  I^iiiian  never  spoke  a  word. 
He  Bat  where  without  tuming  he  could  see  the.door 
move;  sometimes  looking  uneasily  that  way,  as  his 
sisters  entered  and  departed.     Hope  only  never  came. 

At  last,  when  her  father's  restless  inqniries  äboat 
''Miss  Ansted"  —  a  new  sound  in  that  house  —  were 
growing  more  impatient  than  ever,  she  appeared.  Great 
lamentations  there  were  around  her,  for  she  had  in  troth 
been  loved  dearly  by  all  the  sisters,  and  these  tender, 
girlish  hearts  were  yet  sore  ^m  the  parting  with  Edmund. 

Hope  stood,  perfectly  quiet  and  resignedl,  with  the 
large,  silent  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  She  kissed 
every  one  round,  from  lindsay  down  even  to  Benben 
and  Charlie,  who  were  both  so  sorry  to  lose  her  that 
they  did  not  resist  the  indignity  at  all.  Kinian  was 
not  present.  He  only  came  to  the  carriage  door  in  time 
to  shake  her  by  the  band.     She  held  his  fast. 

"You*ll  not  leave  me  here  —  you'U  come  with  us 
to  the  railway?" 

^'Really,  my  dear,"  interposed  her  father,  "we  cannot 
inconvenience  Mr.  Grsame  so  far,  and  I  must  call  at  my 
hotel  on  the  way.  All  adieux  had  much  better  be  ended 
here." 

Hope  obeyed  without  a  word;  indeed,  she  could  not 
speak,  not  even  to  say  good-by. 

!Ninian  pressed  her  band,  and  let  it  go.  She  sank 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  he  saw  his  daxling's  sweet  &ce 
no  more. 
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OHAPTEE  XVm. 

It  was  fall  summer  once  more  at  The  öowans  — 
the  hofose  of  all  otheiB  where  fiummer  had  Ml  opporta- 
nity  of  display,  for  Mr.  Grsöme's  garden  was  decidedly 
the  bonniest  in  and  about  Edinbui^h.  He  took  much 
Pride  in  it,  which  people  said  was  a  forewaming  of  old 
bachelorhood.  Ninian  met  their  jest  —  as  thousands  of 
such  jests  are  met  —  with  the  smile  that  Covers  eyery- 
thing.  It  would  have  taken  a  very  keen  eye  to  see  — 
what  good-natored  friends  unlucküy  seldom  do  see  — 
that  in  most  cases  this  sort  of  idle  banter  must  neces« 
sarily  send  chance  arrows  into  many  a  hidden  woiind. 

Ninian  was  taking  bis  eyening  strbU  round  bis  be- 
lored*  garden,  making  acquaintance  with  every  new  rose- 
bud  that  had  been  bom  that  day  —  Tinie  declared  he 
certainly  counted  bis  flowers,  and  knew  them  by  heart; 
or  now  and  then  listening  to  some  stray  mavis  which 
had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  great  walnut-tree.  Miss 
Qr^me  came  up  to  him,  her  face  flushed,  even  her  neat 
dress  scarcely  so  neat  as  ordinary.  She  was  evidently 
in  that  pleasant  state  of  excited  activity  when  people 
are  qoite  obHvions  of  their  outward  appearance. 

"Oh,  Ninian!  this  has  been  a  busy  day!  I  wonder 
you  can  bear  to  daunder  about  so  quietly  —  though,  to 
be  Bure,  you  have  done  as  much  as  any  of  us.  And  I 
fancied  you  looked  pale.  Yes!  it  was  right  for  you  to 
take  a  little  rest  and  fresh  air." 

Ninian  slightly  tumed  aside  a  face  whereon  t^ere 
wiitten  many  confücting  thoughts^  that  bis  sbter  coold 
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not  and  must  not  read.    But  for  onee  in  her  lifo  lind* 
say  was  too  busy  even  to  notice  her  brother. 

" —  Are  you  quite  sure  there  will  be  flowers  enongh, 
especially  white  roses?  Hope's  tree  is  in  Ml  bloom,  I 
see.  Dear  little  Hope!  I  wonder  if  ehe  will  come.  What 
do  you  think?" 

"That  —  if  her  father  allows  her  —  she  certainly 
wilL  Her  last  letter  showed  how  anxioas  she  was  to 
be  with  US  at  this  time." 

'^Dear  chüd!  I  knew  she  would!"  said  lindsay, 
fix)m  whose  fond  remembrance  her  favourite  was  never 
long  absent.  ''To  be  sure  she  was  scarcely  so  fond  of 
the  twins  as  she  was  of  Tinie  —  stül,  she  liked  them 
very  much;  and  she  always  used  to  say  that  she  should 
dearly  love  to  come  to  the  first  marriage  in  the  farnüy." 

This  was,  indeed,  the  grand  event  that  was  ''oastüig 
its  shadow  before,"  to-night  at  The  Gowans.  So  much 
change  had  six  months  brought.  Esther  and  Buth, 
being  of  those  quiet  sort  of  girls  who  never  weary  their 
friends  with  getting  into  love-troubles  —  whose  wooings 
and  marryings  nobody  ever  seems  to  contemplate,  but 
who  bide  their  time,  and  then  astonish  everybody  by  a 
wedding,  after  which  they  tum  out  the  best  wives  and 
mothers  imaginable  —  the  twins  were  actually  going  to 
be  married!  and,  moreover,  to  be  married  both  at  once!  i 

Kindly  fate  had  stepped  in  and  solved  the  grand 
difficulty  —  the  parting  between  two  sisters  so  linked 
together  in  right  of  birth  and  affection.  Two  worthy 
brothers,  wanting  wives,  had  accidentally  made  a  descent 
upon  the  doves'  nest  at  The  Gowans;  the  result  of  which 
was  that  William  and  Patrick  Praeer  carried  off  Euth 
and  Esther  Grseme.  All  was  done  in  ^the  most  common- 
place  and  straightforward  way  imagiaable.   Three  montha 
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Coming  to  tea  once  a  week  —  a  walk  or  two  rotuid  the 
Calton  Hill  —  an  'interview  with  the  eider  brother  — 
Esther  and  Buth  called  into  the  study,  and  Coming  put 
with  dim  eyes,  but  smüing  —  a  three  months'  engage- 
ment,  and  a  marriage! 

Therefore  it  was  that  lindsay  was  so  busy,  so  in- 
nocenÜy  important  —  therefore  it  was'  that  Ninian 
walked  in  his  garden,  pondering  oyer  many  things. 

"I  wonder,"  repeated  Lindsay,  in  her  restless  anzieiy 
—  "I  wonder,  wül  that  dear  chüd  really  come?  She 
coidd  not  be  here  until  the  last  minute,  perhaps  the 
latest  tndn  to-night,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  her 
Btaying  more  than  a  day.  Her  father  wonld  not  let 
her.  Still,  only  one  day's  sight  of  her  bonnie  face  will 
be  something,  will  it  not,  Ninian?" 

He  Said  simply  "Yes!"  Yet  on  the  chance  of  that 
brief  day  he  had  been  living  week  by  week,  hour  by 
honr,  for  the  last  three  months.  By  the  hght  of  the 
new  hopes  which  time  had  faintly  let  in  upon  his  life, 
he  wished  after  this  half-year's  severance  to  read  in 
Hope  Ansted's  manner  some  token  unto  which  to  cling 
in  his  future,  or  to  judge  faintly  of  hers. 

^'I  almost  think  that  is  tiie  postman  at  the  gate. 
If  she  does  not  come,  she  would  of  conrse  have  written." 

^'ThiB  is  no  London  letter,  it  is  past  the  time,"  said 
Ninian.  He  knew  the  hour  well  —  he  had  counted  it 
by  many  a  heart^beat. 

'^How  wearisome.  Still  there  might  be  a  letter 
lying  at  your  office;  she  often  directs  hers  there.  I  wish 
you  would  go  and  see.^' 

He  went  gladly.  He  feit  a  miserable  resÜessness 
that  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  still  any  where.  When 
he  Game  to  the  little  room  —  where  his  clients  sat  and 
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ÜBtened  to  the  strong  dear  sense  and  aoate  worldly 
wisdom  of  the  much-trasted  Mr.  Ninian  Greeme  —  he 
eagerly  tnmed  over  his  heap  of  letters.  The  dainty 
0mall  hand,  so  pleasant  to  his  eyes,  was  there. 

She  wonld  not  come,  then! 

—  Eor  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  sat  with  one  of 
Hope's  letters  xmopened;  for  the  first  thne,  the  receiving 
of  such  had  brought  less  pleasure  than  pain.  He  had 
80  bnilt  his  heart  upon  her  Coming. 

The  letter  was  for  himself,  as,  indeed,  she  nsoally 
addressed,  saying  it  was  meet  that  her  heterogeneous 
family  episÜes  should  be  directed  outside  to  the  Head 
of  the  Family.    He  opened  and  read: 

"Dear  brother,"  —  she  alwa3rs  wrote  thus  now,  — r- 
^it  ahnest  breaks  my  heart  to  think  I  cannot  come.  I 
have  waited  until  the  last  moment,  but  papa  is  unwill- 
ing,  and  says  he  cannot  spare  me.  Perhaps,  if  I  were 
very,  very  selfish  and  importunate,  I  might  overcomc 
his  objections,  but  I  think  that  would  not  be  right 
And  you  always  taught  me,  not  only  in  your  words  but 
in  your  actions,  to  do  right  iu^t,  and  please  oneself 
afterwards.  Therefore  you  will  forgive  your  little  Hope, 
and  teil  dear  Lindsay  and  the  rest  to  forgive  me  too, 
knowing  how  all  my  heart  and  thoughts  will  be  with 
you  on  Monday. 

"Papa  has  only  just  told  me  his  mind;  therefore  I 
have  no  time  to  write  to  any  than  yourself  to-day,  but 
I  will  not  folget  to  do  so  to-morrow. 

"Ah!  dear  Mr.  Graeme,  if  I  could  but  follow  where 
this  letter  is  going! 

"Ever  your  affectionate, 

"HoPE  Ansted." 
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Ninian  finished  the  letter,  half  sighing,  yet  bis  spirit 
was  oomforted.  He  discemed  all  the  qoiet  self-däiial 
of  the  heart  he  loved;  he  knew  it  was  still  tender,  pure, 
and  undefiled  from  the  world.  He  loqked  fondly  at 
Hope's  letter,  and  placed  it  with  another  that  he  cairied 
about  with  him  —  the  latest  received  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber  which  he  had  in  his  desk  at  home.  Therein  there 
was  a  certain  change  &om  the  fürst  simple  childish 
«pistle  he  had  received  from  her,  but  all  breathed  the 
same  frank  affection  and  innate  simplicity.  He  need 
not  fear  that  the  prosperous  worldly  life,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Edmund's  account,  Miss  Ansted  was  leading,  had 
clouded  the  sweet  innocence  of  bis  darling. 

"One  of  our  travellers  will  not  be  here,"  said  Kinian, 
as  he  retumed  home,  and  put  Hope's  letter  into  lind- 
say's  hands.  ''Nay,  do  not  lock  so  disappointed:  to- 
night^s  last  train  will  at  least  bring  us  somebody.  We 
most  not  forget  our  Edmund.'' 

And  in  due  time  Edmund  came,  causing  the  twin- 
brides  to  be  no  longer  the  most  important  personages  in 
ihe  household. 

''I  declare  he  has  grown  enormously,  in  inches  and 
moustache,"  cried  Tinie,  danciog  round  him  adminngly. 
''He  tums  up  his  col^ars,  patronises  studs  and  a  cane, 
and  —  faugh  —  Edmund,  you  actually  smokel" 

Edmund  tumed  on  his  heeL  He  was,  at  all  events, 
not  grown  into  sufficient  manhood  to  be  proof  against 
Tinie's  quizziug. 

"Certainly,  London  works  wonders.  If  six  months 
there  has  produced  such  a  change  in  you,  what  results 
has  it  effected  ia  the  Professor?" 

"None,  I  suppose;  I  see  very  little  of  him.  Hjb 
reads  from  moming  tül  night  and  from  night  tQl  momr 
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ingi  and  seems  doller  and  quieter  than  ever.  Mibb 
Eeay  sayB,  as  uBual,  that  be  is  ^kiTling  himself/  and,  by 
bis  looksy  I  shonldn't  wonder  if  be  were." 

^'How  yeiy  comical!"  Haying  said  this,  Time  le- 
lapsed  into  süence,  and  teased  ber  brotber  no  more. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  some  time  before  any.body  inr 
qxiiied  parücularly  about  Hope;  and  yet  not  stränge, 
since  to  none  saye  one  did  sbe  bold  tbe  nearei^  place. 
But  it  was  long  before  Ninian  could  put  tbe  simple 
question: 

'*Wben  did  you  see  Hope  Ansted?" 

"Ay,  teil  US  about  dear  litüe  Hope!"  said  lindsay, 
rousing  berself  £rom  tbat  absorbed  state  of  quiet  bappiness 
wbere  sbe  sat,  doing  nothing,  but  listening  to  and  gazing 
upon  ber  bandsome  boy. 

"Hope  is  grown  a  lovely  creature  —  a  most  elegant 
^L  Even  Mr.  XJlyerston  acknowledges  tbat;  and  bis 
taste  in  female  beauty  is  very  fastidious.  However,  sbe 
is  ratber  too  petite  for  my  liking." 

Tbe  careless  young-man-of-fasbion-air  witb  wbicb 
Edmund  said  this,  made  Lindsay  look  amazed,  and  sent 
Tinie  into  one  of  ber  beartiest  fits  of  laugbter. 

"So  my  wise  brotber  is  tuming  connoisseur  in  femi- 
nine perfections,  witb  Mr.  Ulvergton  as  bis  tutor.  Nice 
master  —  nice  pupü.  And  I  suppose  you  took  bim  to 
Cbester-terrace,  that  poor  little  Hope  migbt  be  'trotted 
out'  for  bim,  in  ber  new  cbaracter?" 

"No  such  tbing!  He  never  saw  ber  until  last  week, 
wben  the  Ansteds  were  dining  at  Dr.  Reay's  witb  Mr. 
TJlverston  and  bis  cousin  Sir  Peter  —  a  poor  old  crea- 
ture who  bas  a  title,  but  not  a  Shilling,  and  wbom  cur 
Mr.  TJlverston  maintains  entirely  —  generous  fellow 
that  be  is.'' 
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"Here's  news!  A  Sir  Peter  XTlverston!  It  sounds 
well.  And  I  dare  say  Mr.  Ansted  thought  so?''  said 
Tiiiie,.wickedly. 

"I  don't  know  — ^  I  only  know  that  I  had  to  go  and 
dine  there  with  him,  and  so  missed  the  flrst  two  acts  of 
&  new  play  written  by  a  friend  of  mine." 

''Bravo,  Edmund,  your  acqaaintance  is  extensive, 
leaching  &om  baronets  to  drünatic  authors.  What 
■ketebes  of  London  life  we  will  bave  fix)m  you!" 

''Ab!  it  is  indeed  a  grand  life  —  a  delicious  life," 
cried  Edmund,  witb  «parkling  eye.  And  as  bis  first 
affectation  of  manner  wore  off,  be  began  to  detail  with 
spirit  tbe  various  excitements  of  tbe  new  world,  opened 
np  to  bim  in  consequence  of  bis  living  at  tbe  bouse  of 
a  well  known  man  of  science,  and  visiting  at  tbat  of  a 
rieb  dabbler  in  literature  like  Mr.  TJlverstön.  It  was 
tbe  life  of  all  otbers  tbe  most  dazzling  to  a  youi^  and 
impressible  mind  —  a  mingling  of  tbe  deligbts  of  sense 
and  of  intellect  —  mere  sensual  pleasures  appearing 
refined  by  tbe  medium  tbrougb  wbicb  tbey  were  com- 
municated,  like  intoxicating  wine  poured  from  a  gracefol 
vase.  Edmund,  witb  bis  sisters  gatbered  round  bim, 
dilated  long  and  proudly  on  aU.  tiiese  tbings.  And  Lind- 
say,  watcbing  bim,  only  saw  tbat  ber  boy  was  bappy. 
Sbe  desired  no  more. 

But  tbougb  tbey  all  talked  fast,  and  loud,  and  long, 
tbere  was  scarcely  anotber  question  put  regarding  Hope. 
Six  montbs'  new  interest  creep  so  fast  over  tbe  most 
affectionate  of  young  bearta.  Even  by  tbe  fireside  wbere 
sbe  bad  sat  so  long,  none  seemed  to  miss  ber,  or  to  tbink 
of  her  —  save  one.  And  Ninian,  apart  in  bis  quiet 
eomer,  listened  in  vain  for  tbe  name  wbich  alone  be 
could  not  take  courage  to  speak. 
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Sonday  moming  came,  and  the  grave  looks  of  all  tiie 
hoosehold  brought  to  eadi  the  reality  that  it  would  he 
the  last  Sunday  —  in  fact,  the  last  day  wheii  tiiey 
shonld  meet  together  as  one\  honsehold.  It  is  a  Bolemn 
thing  ever  —  the  first  marriage  in  a  family  —  the  finrt 
unloosing  of  that  bond  which  wiU  never  be  knitted  up 
again  on  this  side  the  grave.  Finian  —  aa  he  sat  at 
breakfast-table,  which  with  Edmond's  place  now  fOleäf 
looked  just  as  it  had  looked  every  Sunday  moming  for 
so  long  —  feit  a  stränge  heaviness  at  his  heart.  Every^ 
body  was  silent  and  serious;  even  the  two  young  brides^ 
not  usually  given  to  streng  sympathies  —  especially 
family  sympathies  —  had  a  downcast,  tearful  look.  And 
when  Ninian,  rising  with  his  customary,  "Now,  childr^ 
get  ready  for  church ,"  faltered  a  little,  apparently  with 
the  thought  that  he  would  never  call  the  whole  band 
by  the  one  loving  name  of  "children"  any  more,  there 
was  a  general  giving  way.  Though  the  eider  brother, 
according  to  bis  wont,  tried  to  make  jests  out  of  melan- 
choly,  for  the  sake  of  brightening  up  the  rest  —  still 
while  he  smiled  his  eyes  were  dim.  When  he  said, 
"God  bless  us  all,  and  make  us  one  day  a  happy  family, 
in  a  place  where  there  are  no  weddings  to  cry  over," 
and  immediately  afterwards  sent  them  all  away  to  dress 
—  everybody  knew  that  it  weis  becäuse  his  brotherly 
heart  was  so  füll,  that  he  must  needs  be  alone. 

He  walked  to  church  that  day  between  his  twin- 
sisters,  leaving  Lindsay  to  Edmund's  care.  Yery  quiet 
was  that  walk,  along  the  read  trodden  feunday  affcer 
Sunday  by  the  little  family  band  —  a  pleasant  road, 
ever  and  anon  aflPording  glimpses  of  the  broad,  bright 
Frith,  and  of  the  opposite  hills  of  Fife.  And,  as  they 
left  the  sunshine  and  entered   the  dark  church,  very 
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Bolemn  sounded  the  hymn  which  they  all  sang,  siitiiig 
together,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  same  pew  where  they 
had  come  as  little  children,  and  had  sat  year  after  year, 
nntil  they  grew  up  into  men  and  women,  a  goodly  Hne 
of  worshippers.  !N'inian,.in  his  place  next  the  pew-door, 
leaned  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
day  when  he  should  meet  his  father  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  say  —  in  words  that  came  not  irreverently 
to  his  reverent  mind,  "Here  am  I,  with  the  children 
äiou  hast  given  me."  He  thought  likewise,  how  sweet 
it  would  he  to  say,  "Of  all  that  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
lost  none." 

The  Sunday  passed  slowly  away.  Oh,  how  happy 
were  those  sammer  Sunday s  at  The  Gowans!  The  quiet 
hotiT  hetween  sermons,  spent  in  cheerfiil  talk  hy  the 
open  Windows,  or  in  strolls  about  the  garden;  the  second 
sefvice;  and  then  the  closing  in  of  the  Sahbath-evening, 
kept  as  Scottish  Sabbaths  are  -^  when  the  family  retires 
into  itself ,  with  the  certainty  that  no  visitors  from  with- 
out  will  break  upon  its  leisure  and  rest. 

"X  think,"  Said  Edmund,  as  he  sat  on  the  grass  at 
Iandsa3r'8  feet,  under  the  boughs  of  the  great  walnut-ixee 
—  "I  think,  if  anything  would  keep  us  all  good,  it 
wonld  be  to  remember  these  quiet  Sundays  at  home.  I 
wish,  I  wish  — 

Bat  the  boy's  aspiration  —  eamest  and  sad  as  his 
look  testi£ed  —  was  broken  in  upon  by  unpleasant 
newB. 

"Oh,  what  will  become  of  our  wedding  to-morrow"?'' 
cried  Tinie,  coming  from  the  hoose;  "Dr.  Muir  has  just 
sent  Word  he  cannot  possibly  be  here,  and  where  will  we 
get  aaother  ministor?" 

Tbis  was,  indeed,  a  perplexity,  bat  one  out  of  which 
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was   eyolyed  the   thing   which  lindsay  moet  eamefsOj 
desired. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Ninian,  after  a  long  femily  consultar 
tion,  "would  John  Forsyth  come?  I  would  have  asked 
him  long  ago,  but  he  hos  grown  so  stränge  to  us  of  lata 
since  he  took  to  his  wandering  life.  I  do  not  even  know 
if  he  is  in  Edinbui^h." 

"That  he  is,"  put  in  Charlie,  who  was  one  of  those 
restless  lads  who  seems  to  know  everything  that  goes  on 
everjrw^here;  "he  holds  a  fieldpreaching  to-night  on 
Bruntsfield  Links." 

"Come,  Edmund,  then  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Let  US  go." 

Edmund,  who,  despite  his  passing  Sabbatic  feelings 
expended  at  his  sister^s  feet,  had  tumed  and  sli^Üy 
compromised  the  sanctity  of  Sunday  evening  by  smoking 
a  cigar  over  the  rose^beds,  obeyed  with  some  reluctance. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  obey,  and  the  two  brothers  disap- 
peared  down  the  avenue.  ann-in-arm. 

They  were  a  streng  contrast.  The  firm,  world-tried 
man,  in  whose  face,  every  year,  nay,  every  month,  the 
hard  lines  were  deepening  —  lines  of  passion,  struggle, 
and  endurance,  indicating,  though  scarcely  betrajdng,  that 
hard  battle  of  which  few  are  ignorant  who  have  lived 
past  thirty  years;  —  and  the  elender,  beautiful  youtL 
For  Edmund  was  beautiful;  he  had  about  him  that  rare 
charm  which  nature  gives  only  to  women  and  poets  — 
a  sort  of  ideal  grace,  delicate  yet  not  effeminate,  since  it 
belongs  to  no  sex.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  angelic  likeness  which  we  beUeve  we  shall  aÜ 
one  day  wear,  when  the  body  ceases  to  be  the  tight 
BwaddlingKilothes  of  the  half-developed  soul,  and  becomes 
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Ibe  fetir,  pliant  gannent  which  enrobes  without  concealing 
itB  füll  beauties. 

It  was  kte  in  the«  eyening  when  the  brothers  reached 
Brontsfield  links.  The  Shoulders  of  tiie  great  Hon  of 
Arthur'B  Seat  were  tipped  with  the  last  gold  of  snnset, 
bat  along  the  Links  it  was  twilight  Howeyer,  at  the 
end  nearest  Herriofs  Hospital  and  the  Old  Town,  they 
coold  distinguish  a  black  mass  of  thronged  people,  the 
edges  of  the  mass  becoming  scattered  and  thin,  like  the 
oater  yerge  of  a  nebula.     It  was  the  field-preaching. 

"I  think  we  are  right  —  that  is  surely  John 
Forsyth's  voice/'  said  Ninian,  as  they  approached  the 
crowd,  the  outer  ring  of  which  was  compösed  of  half- 
curious,  half-inattentiye  auditors;  sometimes  playing, 
sometinies  listening,  according  as  fragmentajy  words  and 
sentences  reached  them  from  the  preaching  within  the 
circle. 

It  was,  indeed,  John  Forsyth's  voice  —  once  so 
youthful,  so  musical  —  the  same  which  had  echoed 
aboye  the  yast  congregation  in  the  old  kirk.  Its  tones 
had  now  grown  somewhat  harsh  and  coarse  with  open- 
air  speaking;  loud  with  the  yehemence  —  almost  rant  — 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  most  Scottish  ministers. 
Yet  still,  despite  the  comical  Clements  that  mingled  in 
the  scene,  —  though  the  preacher  preached  from  a  barrel, 
and  the  motley  uncouth  groups  around  him  bore  a  simi- 
litude  to  that  Wedding-feast,  whereto  were  gathered  the 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  —  still  the  fierce  eamest-^ 
ness  of  the  declamation,  and  the  utter  silence  of  the 
people  that  listened,  threw  solemnity  oyer  all. 

Kinian  pressed  slowly  through  the  close-wedged 
crowd,  until  he  was  near  enough  to  catch  the  discourse 
and  see  the  countenance  of  his  old  £dend.    Soth  words 
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and  look  were  fall  of  a  wild  inspiration.  Yet  the  sennoii 
was  Tinlike  those  he  used  to  preach;  the  softness  and 
refinement  of  his  eloquence  was  changed  into  a  plain, 
rogged  speeoh,  euitable  for  those  who  were  now  hiB 
audience.  At  times,  even  when  his  own  mind  led  him 
towards  a  classic  sublimity  of  language,  he  would  pause 
and  retranslate  it  into  homeüness.  Something,  too,  in  tl^e 
matter  as  well  as  manner  of  his  speech  was  diffeient 
The  doctrine  of  love  wsus  mei^ing  into  the  doctrine  of 
fear.  He  was  less  the  tender  shepherd,  softly  calhng  his 
sheep  into  the  fold,  than  the  threatening  pastor,  who 
would  fain  driye  them  in  thither  whether  they  chose  ta 
go  or  not. 

Yet  still  this  man,  standing  bareheaded  on  God's 
earth,  beneath  God's  heayen,  admonishing  the  people  . 
that  as  there  was  an  earth,  so  surely  was  there  a  heaven 
and  a  hell,  —  could  not  but  impress  all  with  the  reality 
of  lifo,  death,  and  etemity.  And  when,  with  the  sadden 
change  which  the  vehemence  of  such  preaching  allows, 
he  changed  his  sermon  into  prayer  —  or  rather,  4nto  an 
appeal  to  the  Invisible  that  what  he  said  was  true  —  a 
cry  unto  the  Omnipotent  to  make  his  words  strike  like 
arrows  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  —  then,  with  a 
sudden  Impulse  and  Snyoluntary  awe  the  people  all  un- 
bonnetedy  or  stood  coveiing  their  eyes  in  the  attitude  of 
Presbyterian  deyotion.  It  was  worship  in  its  blindest, 
rudest  form  —  or  so  it  would  haye  seemed  to  a  Church- 
of-England  congregation;  but  still  it  was  worship  —  in 
many,  doubtless,  sincere. 

And  when  —  some  self-constituted  precentpr  haying 
led  the  psalm  —  the  grand  Old  Hundredth  — 

**A11  people  that  on  earth  do  dwcll, 
Siog  to  the  Lord  with  oheerAü  T0ic6 1'* 
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John  Forsyth  gave  it  out  couplet  by  couplet;  —  and  as 
the  echo  of  bis  single  voice  ceased,  it  was  tak^i  np  at 
first  fainÜy  and  discordanÜy,  until  gradually  the  rüde 
oc^ngregation  joined,  and  sent  up  their  great  cry  into  the 
qoiet  fiky,  where  a  few  ßtars  were  just  peeping  —  truly, 
it  was  a  grand  and  solemn  scene ! 

Then  came  a  pause;  the  young  minister's  blessing 
being  almost  inaudible,  and  in  the  thick-coming  darkness 
nothing  being  distinguishable  saye  a  dim  figure  with  out- 
stretched  ari&s.  The  worship  was  over*  John.  Forsyth 
stepped,  or  rather  staggered,  £rom  the  barrel  which  had 
be^  his  pulpit,  into  a  chair  brought  by  some  kindly 
devotee;  the  two  constituting  the  only  articles  of  church- 
fiimiture  required  in  this  temple. 

Slowly  the  multltude  began  to  spread  itself,  blacken- 
XDg  the  wide  Links;  and  save  for  a  few  stragglers  that 
lisgered  either  out  of  reverence  or  curiosity,  the  minister 
was  left  alone.  He  sat,  leaning  his  covered  face  upon 
the  back  of  his  chair  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  The 
few  remnants  of  his  audience  looked  at  him,  and  passed 
by.     He  seemed  no  prophet  now. 

Ninian  Orseme,  seeing  that  after  this  violent  exertion 
the  young  man  was  shivering  in  the  damp  night  air, 
took  off  his  own  plaid  and  put  it  oyer  him. 

"Don't  Start  so,  John;  it  is  only  L  You  did  not  think 
I  had  been  among  your  hearers?" 

John  Forsyth  muttered  some  faint  reply. 

""We  expected  to  meet  you  here  —  my  brother  and 
I;  —  this  is  my  brothet  Edmund,  just  come  home.'' 

The  young  minister  looked  at  Edmund,  and  tumed 
hastily  away.  Then  Ninian  remembered  how  fond  Bachel 
had  been  of  fhe  boy,  who  had  used  to  yisit  continually 
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at  the  house  at  Musselburgh.  He  told  bis  broüier  io 
walk  oxL  before  tbem. 

''I  bave  come  to  ask  sometbiiig  of  you,  Jobn,"  said 
Kinian,  as  they  crossed  tbe  Links,  bis  Mend  leaning 
beayily  on  bis  arm.  ''I  woold  not  ask  you  befi>i6,  lest 
you  migbt  not  like  it;  bat  tbis  is  a  case  of  emergency. 
You  know  I  am  going  to  lose  my  twin-sisters." 

"Dying?  ÜVell,  so  mucb  the  better  for  tbem  —  as 
for  US  all.     Must  I  come  and  pray  over  tbem?" 

'^God  forbid!  at  least,  not  in  tbat  way.  No;  I  meant 
tbat  they  are  going  to  be  married.  And  I  want  you, 
my  old  Mend,  to  come  and  giye  tbem  the  marriage 
blessing." 

^'Blessings  —  and  marriages!  I  have  to  do  witi^ 
none  of  these  things.  Tou  forget  what  I  told  you  of  my 
chosen  life  —  bow  that  I  go,  like  my  Master,  among 
publicans  and  sinners-;  wberever  there  is  misery,  evil,  or 
deatb.  As  for  tbis  marriage,  do  not  ask  me,  Ninian.  A 
blessing  Coming  from  me  would  be  no  blessing  at  all.** 

But  Ninian  sootbed  and  argued  with  bim;  contesting 
with  what  seemed  tbe  two  prevailing  feelings  now  rooted 
in  Forsyth's  mind  —  bis  sense  of  unworthiness  and  self- 
abasement,  and  the  bitter  asceticism  which  made  bim 
tum  from  the  sight  of  everything  like  worldly  happiness. 

"But  it  will  not  be  all  happiness  with  us  to-morrow. 
It  is  a  sorrowful  parting  with  cur  Euth  and  Esther. 
Lindsay  feels  it  much,  I  know.  And  do  you  remember 
the  last  marriage  that  was  to  bave  been  in  our  house, 
ago,  when  you  were  quite  a  boy,  and  I  little  more  — 
how  we  two  were  to  bave  been  best-men  to  your 
Cousin?" 

"When  God  took  poor  Archibald,  that  is,  happy 
Archibald!   Oh!   Ninian,  I  wish  I  were  my  cousin  now, 
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or  had  gone  with  him  wben  I  was  a  boy/'  siglied  John 
Forsyth;  and,  in  the  star-light,  a  softened  grief  crossed 
Ina  face  —  a  grief  that  seemed  almost  welcome,  tem- 
pering  its  stem  repose. 

'^My  sister  lindsay  wants  you  to  come.  Perhaps 
you  might  do  her  good,  you  know." 

"Tour  sister?"  repeated  the  youilg  minister,  pursning 
t^  enrrent  of  his  thonghts.  ''Ah,  I  remember  as  though 
it  were  yesterday,  how  Archibald  lay  dying  up  in  the 
hüls,  with  the  congregation  all  round  him,  though  he 
had  no  near  friend  by  except  me,  a  mere  boy.  He  could 
hardly  speak  for  the  blood  choking  his  lungs,  but  I  heaid 
him  say  one  word,  and  that  was  'Lindsay.'  Yes!  if 
lindsay  wishes,  I  must  indeed  come  to-morrow." 

And  so  he  gave  the  promise  Ninian  wished.  They 
walked  together  into  Edinbui^h,  parting  on  the  bridge 
that  overlooks  the  Cowgate. 

"Are  you  not  going  home,  John?" 

"Not  for  many  hours  yet.  I  keep  my  Sabbath-night 
as  the  AposÜes  did,  going  fcom  house  to  house.  But  if 
you  were  to  see  the  houses  I  go  to  —  the  Sabbath-night 
soene.  K  you  only  knew  what  a  hell  upon  earth  may 
be  foiind  in  some  places  there!" 

He  looked  down  towards  the  Old  Town,  and  streng 
disgust  was  yisible  on  bis  delicate  features,  which  in- 
dicated  a  nature  of  almost  womanly  refinement. 

"Why  do  you  go?"  was  the  question  that  rose  to 
Ninian's  lips,  but  was  unspoken.  He  knew  its  answer 
welL  And  while  he  watched  his  friend,  he  saw  how 
the  look  of  disgust  passed,  and  waa  sublimed  into  an 
aspect  streng  enough  to  daunt  the  wicked,  holy  enough 
to  sustain  the  weak.  He  knew  that  the  young  man  was 
fitted  to  be  one  of  those  seryants  whose  Service  is  to  go 

The  Uead  of  the  Family,  I.  20 
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out  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  souls  to 
come  in. 

''God  bless  yon,  John  Forsyth/'  said  Kinian,  grasping 
his  Mend's  band.  '^Yonr  lot  is  not  light,  nor  mine 
either,  but  we  will  both  be  grey-beaded  men  some 
time,  and  tben  we  sball  know  our  trials  yrere  all  for 
good.'' 

So  they  parted,  the  'young  missionary  disappeaiing 
down  the  nearest  wynd,  while  Ninian  Grs&me  pasaed  an 
and  went  his  way. 
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^  CHAPTEB  XIX. 

T^XBE  is  Bomething  yery  touchingy  home-like,  and 
beaatifal  in  a  Scottish  marriage,  wbich  converts  ihe 
hoosehold-hearth  into  an  altar  where  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom  plight  their  troth,  quieüy  and  solemnlj,  in  tbe 
midst  of  their  own  people.  This  sudden  changing  of  the 
&mily-room  into  a  temple,  of  the  family  group  into  a 
circle  of  reverent  worshippers,  is  not  without  its  sanctity 
—  perhaps  deeper  than  the  custom  which  brings  the 
whirl  of  carriages  and  the  stares  of  church-door  crowds 
as  'necessary  adjuncts  upon  the  solemnities  of  such  a 
time.  Bat  either  form  may  be  viewed  from  either  side^ 
and  outward  things  signify  little,  so  that  the  marriage« 
vow  be  taken  truly  and  worthily  —  not  only  in  the 
sight  of  man  bat  of  God. 

In  the  parlour  of  The  Gowans,  —  Ninian  wonld 
neyer  have  it  caUed  ''the  drawing-room,''  becanse  its 
fonushings  were  so  piain,  —  in  that  simple  loom  was 
gathered  the  first  marriage  party  which  had  eyer  stood 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  Graemes.  It  consisted  solely  of 
their  own  family,  except  Mrs.  Forsyth,  who  came  with 
her  son  —  and  the  father  and  mother  of  the  two  Frasenk 
Well-pleased,  gallant-looking  bridegrooms  they  were» 
while  the  twin-sisters  were  bonnie  brides.  Each  and  all 
were  of  the  good,  comely,  easy-going  raoe  of  ordinaiy 
meu  and  women,  who  are  Ixam,  marry,  and  die  -~  live 
a  contented  harmless  life  —  help  to  people  the  ^arüi, 
and  then  leave  their  quiet  dost  in  ite  bosonii   having 

20* 
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done  all  they  can,  and  no  more.    Perbaps'  they  are  hap- 
piest,  in  this  world  at  least! 

The  marriage  was  yery  simple  —  so  Ninian  had 
desired.  He  did  not  think  it  right  or  needful  that  bis 
sisters,  going  portionless  firom  bis  roof  to  another  not 
above  tbeir  own  spbere,  sbould  make  any  display  in 
dress.  All  were  in  piain  wbite  —  tbe  proper  wedding 
garment;  even  Lindsay  assumed  it  for  once,  tbongb  ber 
wom  &ce  and  tbin  figure  made  ber  look  in  it  more  Uke 
a  sbrouded  nun  tban  a  bridal  guest  But  ber  determina- 
tion  lay  between  tbis  and  ber  cnstomary  black  dresir; 
andy  for  once,  no  ai^^oments  could  move  ber. 

S0|  all  wbite-stoled  togetber,  bis  foor  siaters  stood 
before  Kinian's  eyes.  A  few  minutes  more  —  and  be 
bad  giyen  two  of  tbe  nnmber  &om  out  of  bis  keeping 
for  ever.  He  did  it  —  ratber  sadly,  —  and  yet  witb 
content,  for  be  bad  fuMlled  bis  duly  by  tbem,  at  last 
bestowing  tbem  wortbily,  and  according  to  tbeir  bearts' 
desire.  Only  wben  baving  kissed  tbein  witb  a  brotberly 
tendemess,  be  resigned  tbem  to  a  nearer  claim,  —  be 
folt.  glad  to  bave  bis  little  Tinie  drawing  close  to  bim 
witb  a  loying,  wilfdl  face  that  said,  ^'Eor  me,  I  will  not 
go  away,  and  nothing  sball  make  me!" 

Tbe  marriage  was  over.  John  Forsyth  had  made  it 
as  brief  as  be  could,  witb  little  or  no  exbortations.  These 
ibings  were  not  bis  portion.  He  was,  or  wished  to  be, 
wboUy  absorbed  in  bis  AposÜeship.  Erom  bis  look  it 
s^med  as  if  a  lifetime  had  swept  by  bim  since  be  had 
been  tbe  young  man  wbo,  tossed  by  agonising  passion, 
bad  come  and  said  toKinian,  ''It  is  all  over  now!"  Brief 
and  fierce  bad  been  tbe  trial  —  utter  and  complete  its 
dosiing!    He  would  nev^  know  tbe  same,  or  anything 
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like  ity  henoeforth.  He  was  a  minister  in  Ood's  servicei 
devoted  whoUy  and  for  evermore. 

After  he  had  closed  the  ceremony,  John  Forsyth 
went  aside  and  talked  with  Lindsay.  Their  Speech  lasted 
a  long  time.  It  might  have  been,  most  likely  it  was, 
conceming  that  Kingdom  where  there  are  neither  mar- 
*  xiage  nor  death;  neither  stroggle,  temptation,  nor  loss. 
And  to  that  Kingdom,  beyond  and  above  all  hindranceSy 
fliey  two  were  now  bound. 

We  hear  it^  we  read  it  written,  thongh  in  youth  we 
eannot,  will  not  believe  it,  —  that  even  in  the  most  per- 
fect  human  love  is  no  continiial  rest;  that  if  we  had  it 
we  shonld  not  be  satisfied  therewith;  that  nothing  can 
satisfy  the  souPs  desiring  —  except  God.  ffe  can^  they 
aay  —  they,  the  wisest  and  holiest  among  us,  while  we, 
in  our  bitter  youth,  are  often  very  unwise  and  yery  un- 
holy.  Still,  let  us  believe  this  iaruth.  Oh,  ye  suffering 
ones  who  read  this  page  —  and  many  such  must  read 
it,  for  the  world  is  füll  of  woe  —  have  patience!  If  we 
could  once  get  a  clear  sight  into  that  Kingdom  afar  of^ 
everything  near  iu  this  world  would  crumble  into  aahes. 
It  would  not  signify  whether  we  had  trod  lonely  through 
l^oms,  or  been  led  softly  amidst  pleasant  places,  when 
our  eyes  were  once  fixed,  firmly  and  etemally  there. 
And  such  a  blissful  ending  is  possible,  ay,  and  must  be, 
or  the  just  God  is  unjust,  and  has  let  us  suffer  in  vain« 
Oh,  my  brethren  —  oh,  my  sisters  —  let  us  have  patience 
and  believe! 

It  may  be  that  John  Forsyth  and  Lindsay  Gr»me 
were  the  most  to  be  envied  of  all  the  group  —  in  whom 
this  marriage  had  stirred  up  many  secret  troubles,  as 
every  marriage  must  After  its  close,  when  the  two 
young  couples  had  departed,    all  the  party  wandered 
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about  the  hoiuse  in  a  most  nnsettled  state,  tryjng  to 
jnake  the  daj  move  on^like  anj  other  day,  but  qtdte 
unable  to  beguile  themselves  into  such  a  state  of  oom- 
pofiore. 

^'YouH  not  go  away,  John?  It  is  not  often  we  hava 
a  talk  together^  old  friend!"  said  Ninian,  h'nking  bis  arm 
in  that  of  Forsyth,  and  Walking  with  him  up  and  down 
the  little  ayenue.  It  was  good  for  both,  this  long  oon- 
yerse  together,  since  Ninian  himself  was  in  no  qoiet 
mood.  Döring  all  the  mamage  service  he  had  seen,  as 
in  a  dream,  a  little  figure,  in  bridal  white,  wiÜi  the  loz^ 
fklling  cnrls  and  sweet  eyes,  to  whom  he  said  no  longer 
"my  child,"  but  "my  wife."  Ana  the  intense  longing 
which  this  dream  brooght,  wamed  him  that  it  had  need' 
be  repressed,  or  he  wonld  neyer  have  strength  to  batÜe 
with  the  yeaiB  that  must  pass  before  it  could  become 
reality. 

He  talked  to  John  Forsyth  about  the  things  whicb 
now  filled  up  the  sole  interest  of  the  young  man's 
existence.  He  led  him  to  unfold  bis  wanderings  during 
the  last  few  months.  They  extended  over  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  —  in  cities,  towns,  vills^es  — 
everywhere  that  there  seemed  opportiinity  for  a  preacher, 
or  where  there  was  a  chance  of  bis  being  Hstened  to. 

"  Sometimes  they  will  not  listen  —  they  hoot  me, 
pelt  me  with  stones  —  an  olden  persecution,  which 
seems  almost  sanctified  —  I  ixj  to  rejoice  in  all.  And 
again  sometimes  circumstances  chance  that  make  me  feel 
my  labour  is  not  altogether  in  yain.  One  happened  not 
long  ago." 

"Telliöe  of  it." 

"I  was  near  Durham,  about  to  preach  in  the  open 
air;  it  is  hard  to  do  that  in  England,  for  they  call  one 
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Kanter  and  Methodist,  and  Lätterday  Saint;  thej  never 
could  understand  why  a  Scotiish  Eirk-minister  should 
worship  God  beneath  no  roof  but  His  own  sky.  "Wliat 
8Com  and  reyiling  I  haye  had!  Bat  I  take  all,  and  glory 
in  aU." 

"And  of  this  particular  preaching  you  mentioned?" 
Said  yJTiian,  trembüng  to  see  the  religioos  zeal,  almost 
atnonnting  to  religious  madness,  which  glittered  in  the 
eyes  of  the  yonng  enthusiast. 

"The  sermon  was  parÜy  for  waming,  partly  for 
charity,  —  to  get-  help  for  the  fanulies  of  ßome~wretches 
who  had  penshed  in  a  coal-mine.  This  time  I  wanted 
to  haye  hearers  among  the  rieh  as  well  as  the  poor.  But 
people  mocked  me,  for  there  had  come  a  troop  of  actors 
into  Durham,  and  plays  were  pleasanter  and  more 
amnsing  than  preaching.  So  I  thought  I  wonld  fight 
with  Satan  in  his  stronghold.  I  wrote  to  the  theatre- 
Gompany,  dwelling  on  aU  those  awfol  tmths  which  a 
minister  of  God  should  never  spare,  calling  upon  them 
to  come  ^d  hear  me,  if  by  any  means  they  might  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  buming.'' 

Ninian  looked  grave;  his  calmer  mind  did  not  quite 
coincide  with  the  ultra-fanaticism  of  his  friend.  But  he 
was  too  wise  to  argue,  so  he  only  asked  ^'What  cSame  of 
this  adventure?" 

^^It  touched  the  heart  of  some  poor  Magdalen  in 
Jezebel  guise;  there  came  an  anonymous  answer,  en- 
closing  money  for  me  to  use  or  to  expend  iu  charity. 
There  has  come  more  since,  addressed  to  me  in  Edin- 
burgh; so  the  impression  was  not  merely  momentary. 
You  may  see  here,"  said  he,  taking  a  letter  out  of  his. 
pooket;    'Hhe    poor    sinner    asks    that    'John    Forsyth 
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will  remember  her   in   bis  prayers.'    So  I  will»    God 
knowß." 

Mr.  GrsBme  looked  at  the  paper;  the  wiiting  was 
lai^e,  imcertainy  coarse  —  either  &om  the  emotioiL  of  i^ 
writer,  or  her  wish  to  disguise  her  hand.  Yet  sometbing 
in.  it  strack  him  as  If  he  had  seen  it  before.  But  he  bad 
not  time  to  consider  the  matter,  for  while  John  Forsytb 
was  yet  speaking,  Ninian's  attention  was  fixed  by  a  car* 
riage  at  the  gate.  Could  it,  indeed,  be  —  Oh!  stränge 
weakness  of  human  love,  that  at  any  moment  conjures 
up  the  possibility  it  most  desires! 

No  —  it  was  not  "the  child ."  There  was  no  necd 
fbr  him  to  spring  to  the  gate  with  such  rapidity.  He 
only  met  there  the  yery  last  person  he  was  thinking  of 
^ —  Mr.  Ulverston. 

"You  will  imagine  I  always  appear  unexpectedly,'* 
Said  the  latter,  with  bis  gay  air;  "to  be  sure,  I  am  a 
most  restless,  ubiquitous  indiyidual  in  my  Comings  and 
goings.  But^  teil  me,  am  I  welcome?'^  added  he,  with 
the  charming,  frank  efi&ontery  that  seems  to  run  in  the 
current  of  Hibemian  blood;  and,  by  advantage  of  which, 
Mr.  Ulverston  could  do  and  say  almost  anything. 

"Welcome?  Yes!"  answered  Ninian,  perhaps  him- 
self  succumbing  to  the  attractiye  powers  of  this  yoimg 
man  —  perhaps  with  the  quick  concatenation  of  ideas, 
reflecting  that  Mr.  Ulverston  came  from  London,  visited 
at  Chester-terrace,  and  might  bring  tidings  which  were 
enough  to  make  the  most  repulsive  person  welcome  unto 
ISfinian  Graame. 

"I  am  too  late  to  be  a  wedding-guest,  I  fear;  and 
yet  I  have  travelled  post-haate,  in  order  to  succeed  in 
my  mission.  It  is  to  bring  a  present  to  your  two  fair 
biides  &om  our  sweet  little  Mend  Miss  Ansted." 
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"Thank  you,     It  was  a  long  jouiney,** 

''Oh,  nothing!  1  would  do  twice  as  much  to  pleasnre 
*  a  fair  lady  —  especially  when  one  sees  the  tears  in  lier 
eyes,  as  I  did  on  Saturday  night  —  when,  by  some  delay 
or  other,  she  found  her  pretty  present  was  sure  to  be  too 
late.  So  I  volunteered  to  act  as  messenger  —  the  fair 
one  accepted  my  offer  —  and  here  I  am  with  my  jewels. 
But  where  are  the  brides?  Gone?  She  will  be  so  dis- 
appointed,  poor  little  Hope!" 

ITinian  started  to  hear  her  Christian  name  on  a 
gtranger's  lips.  But  in  a  little  while  he  remembered 
that  it  yf^  only  Mr.  XJlverston's  careless,  familiär  man- 
ner of  speaking  of  all  women. 

**!  am  sorry,''  he  said.  "It  is  very  kind  of  Miss 
Ansted,  and  likewise  of  you.  Our  brides  have  leff;  us 
fiome  hours  since;  but  will  you  come  in  and  see  my  sis- 
ters,  lindsay  and  —  Christina?"  TJttering  the  lattOT 
name,  Kinian  could  not  forbear  a  close  scrutiny  of  Mr. 
ülyerston  —  who,  however,  appeared  perfectly  uneon- 
cemed. 

''Then  she  has  not  disappeared  behind  the  clouds  of 
matrimony,  my  fair  'Cjmthia  of  the  minute/  as  we  used 
to  say  at  the  Gare-Loch.  It  wiU  be  quite  a  pleasure  to 
haye  another  laugh  with  the  blithe  Miss  Tinie.  And  I 
haye  a  long  message  to  deliver  to  her  from  her  Mend. 
Then,  may  I  go  at  once  to  claim  Miss  Gvseme's  hospita- 
Kiy?  —  that  is,  if  you  will  take  me  in,  for  I  must  re- 
tum  to  London  to-morrow.*' 

The  sedate  Ninian  was  fairly  puzzled  by  the  mer- 
curial  temperament  of  this  gentleman,  who  could  travel 
Bome  900  miles  there  and  back  to  please  a  fancy  of  one 
young  girl,  or,  perhaps  —  as  bis  brotherly  oaution 
whispered   —  to  flirt  a  little  more  with  .another.    But 
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there  eeemed  no  härm  in  the  man  —  only  volatility.  Mr. 
Greeme  set  the  question  by  as  beyond  his  own  compre- 
hension,  anä  merely  tried  tb  fdlfil  the  duties  of  kindness  ' 
towards    one    who    eyidently   took    so   much   pains  to 
please. 

"Come!  my  sisters  will  be  glad  of  a  guest  to  drive 
their  dulness  away.  Sappose  we  all  retum  to  the  house 
together ."  And  Ninian  remembered  his  friend,  who  had 
ßtood  apart  during  this  new  arrival.  "Mr.  TJlverston  — 
Mr.  John  Forsyth.  You  may  recollect  Walking  one  day 
to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Forsyth,  at  Musselburgh." 

"Musselburgh!"  Mr.  TJlverston  slightly  tnitted  his 
brows.  "Oh,  yes!  a  curious  old  town  at  first  sight.  Bnt 
I  have  no  further  acquaintance  with  it." 

He  looked  at  John  Forsyth,  and  John  Forsyth  at  him. 
The  two  men  seemed  to  scan  one  another  narrowly,  with 
ßome  vague  interest.  Instinctively  both  appeared  to 
dißcem  the  fact  that  in  every  sense  their  two  characters 
were  dissimilar,  and  their  lives  as  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles.  They  merely  bowed,  and  took  no  further  notice 
of  each  other. 

Tinie  and  her  former  swain  met  —  as  such  Hght 
lovers  were  sure  to  meet  —  without  the  least  shade  of 
embarrassment  on  either  side;  and  resumed  their  old 
badinage  with  -infinite  gratification.  Edmund,  too,  whom 
London  society  had  smitten  with  the  new  desire  to  cul- 
tivate  his  wit,  said  such  sparkling  things  that  Lindsay 
marvelled  at  the  brilliancy  of  her  boy.  They  were  a 
merrier  party  than  could  have  been  expected  for  that 
most  dolorous  time  to  the  bride's  family,  the  evening  of 
a  wedding-day. 

Hope's   presents   were   displayed  —  a   few  simple 
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Ornaments,  —  valuable  as  tokens  of  remembrance, 
nothing  more. 

"I  thought  they  would  have  been  much  richer  jew- 
ellery  than  this/'  observed  Ulverston,  unable  to  restrain 
bis  ßurpriße.  "Such  a  wealthy  man  as  Mr.  Ansted 
seems  —  bis  house  so  well  appointed!  Yonr  £n6nd  is 
looked  upon  as  an  beiress,  I  assure  you.  Tbis  is  quite 
extraordinary.» 

"Kot  at  all,"  Said  Ninian.  "Miss  Ansted  knew  my 
sisters  would  baye  no  use  for  expensive  omaments.  Sbe 
bas  jndged  rigbtly,  as  sbe  always  does." 

"Certainly*  A  young  bead,  to  bave  so  mueb  sense 
m  it;  —  too  great  sense  almost  for  so  lovely  a  woman," 
was  Mr.  Ulyerston^s  balf-sarcastic  reply.  For  wbicb  Miss 
Gbristina  took  bim  to  task  in  a  bantering  argument  tbat 
laeted  a  quarter  of  an  bour. 

Mrs.  Forsytb,  somewbat  scandalised  by  tbe  lig^t 
manners  of  young  people  of  modern  days,  rose,  witb  her 
son,  to  take  leave. 

"I  bad  forgotten  tbe  letter  you  gave  me,  Jobn," 
Ninian  said,  witb  some  feeling  of  compunction  for  tbe 
manner  bis  own  sympatbies  bad  passed  away  conceming 
übe  same.  "If  it  is  no  secret,  let  me  teil  Lindsay  tbe 
ßtory  before  you  go." 

He  did  so,  and  all  listened,  even  Mr.  Ulverston,  wbo 
was  tbe  only  one  to  comment,  witb  tbe  sligbt  sneer  inte 
wbiob  bis  geiety  sometimes  merged;  — 

"A  yery  wonderful,  almost  incredible  piece  of  ge- 
nerofiity  in  an  actress.  Tbey  are  generally  eitber  im- 
proyident  or  avaricious  —  a  wortbless  set,  as  I  teil 
Edmund  bere,  wben  be  attacks  me  witb  bis  dramatic 
mania.  Most  of  tliese  stage-goddesses  are  of  yery  in- 
ferior day  —  low-bom,  only  balf-educated.    Tbat  epistle 
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seems  addressed  in  a  wretched  sciawl,"  added  he, 
to  band  it  from  lindsay  to  Mr.  Foisyth,  and  carelMly 
glancing  at  it  the  while.  Bat  in  so  doing  hia  eye  grav 
fized;  his  smiling  face  darkened. 

^'l£ay  I  look  at  the  hillet  doua  of  this  ycmr  anonyiBr . 
ons  oorrespondenty  Hr.  Foisytii?'' 

*^And  1,  too,"  cried  Tinie,  peeping  oyer  the  gafisi^s 
Shoulder.  "  'From  a  wronged  Sinner  ^  —  qnite  a  pamr 
dox!  But  how  delicionsly  romantic!  —  do  yon  not  tfaink 
so,  Mr.  TJlverston?" 

^*  Absurd!  Some  foolish  story  or  other,  to  take  in 
credulous  people/'  answered  the  yoong  man,  and  gmqped 
the  paper  as  if  he  wished  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 

^'Here's  a  noyelty!  Mr.  Ulverston  in  a  passion!" 

*^I  could  almost  be  so,  to  see  how  easily  deoeiFed 
are  benevolent,  amiable  folk  like  yonr  &ir  ladyahip. 
But  I  —  who,  unluckily  for  myself,  know  mors  of  the 
World  than  does  Mr.  Forsyth,  or  than  your  exoellent 
sister  there  —  would  strongly  advise  you  not  to  puisue 
this  interesting  heroine  any  further,'* 

^^You  seem  greatly  to  dislike  her  indeed.  She  might 
be  an  enemy  —  or,  perhaps,  an  acquaintance  of  yours? 
Possibly  you  recognise  the  band?"  said  the  mischievaas 
Tinie. 

This  time  Mr.  Ulverston  crimsoned  with  real  In- 
dignation. 

'^My  acquaintance  does  not  lie  among  such  people,'' 
said  he,  haughtily.  "I  merely  wished  to  warn  my 
fciends  against  bestowing  interest  and  compassion  upon 
impostors  —  I  say  again,  impostors." 

^'Kow  that  is  making  mountains  of  molehills. 
Listen,"  added  she,  appealing  to  the  rest.  "Here  is  Mr. 
TJlyerston's  deünition  of  the  term  impostor:  -^  a  woman 
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^o  sends  money  for  charity,  in  such  a  waj  that  it  is 
xmpossible  to  find  out  anyüiing  about  her,  except  &om 
the  widely-inclusive  signature  of  * A  Sinner!' " 

**A  wronged  'sinner,"'  added  Ninian,  who,  withoat 
paying  mnch  attention  to  the  conversation,  had  taken  np 
the  letter  which  Mr.  TJlverston  had  angrily  thrown  aside. 
Ad  he  examined  it  attentiyely,  a  Hght  flashed  across  his 
mind,  vivid .  enoügh  to  make  him  obliyions  of  all  the 
tBklking  kept  up  around  him. 

Conld  if  be  possible  that  this  letter  came  iirom  the 
lost  BaChel?  He  had  scarcely  ever  seen  her  handwriting, 
for,  with  a  consciousness  of  that  inferiority  which  fre^ 
.  qnenÜy  abides  with  people  who  in  early  life  have  been 
unedueated,  she  was  very  chary  of  nsing  her  pen.  When 
she  did  write,  it  was  no  formed  band,  but  an  nncertain, 
half-inteUigible  scrawl;  therefore,  even  if  John  Forsyth 
had  eyer  seen  it,  his  not  recognising  it  was  no  nnlikely 
carcumstance.  But  ]^inian's  quick  perceptions  were 
leady  to  catch  at^  anything  that  conld  afford  a  clue  to  a 
sabject  that  frequenÜy  rested  painfnlly  on  his  kindly 
heart 

He  did  not  mention  his  suspicions,  but  made  some 
oxcnse  to  go  to  his  study,  and  compare  this  melancholy 
line  with  one  or  two  notes  which  were  the  sole  relics 
ihat  remained  of  his  acquaintance  with  Eachel.  The 
resemblance  weus  striking,  but  not  conclnsive;  and  even 
if  it  had  been,  what  further  trace  was  there  of  this  un- 
fbrtonate,  who  was  indeed,  in  the  sight  of  man,  a 
"wronged  sinner?"  But  oh!  how  much  heavier  than  the 
rin  had  been  the  wrong! 

Ninian  sat  a  long  time  in  sorrowful  meditation,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  had  arranged  something  like  a  con- 
secutiTe  plan  for  seekiog  out  and  aiding  EacheL    In  so 
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frinlring  he  received  the  balm  which  all  good  hearis 
ever  find  —  oblivion  for  many  restless  fears  and  vain 
deedres  wbich  had  haunted  bim  tbat  day.  I^'eveiihelesSy 
as  in  putting  by  the  blotted  scrawl  which  John>  Foisyth 
had  left  in  bis  hands,  it  touched  the  packet  ef  Hope's 
smally  neat  letters,  bis  last  thought  Tras  a  mingled 
tbanksgiving  and  a  prayer  for  bis  own  tender  darling, 
that  nnder  all  cbances,  whether  or  not  her  futare  was 
^given  to  bis  keeping,  it  might  be  ever  ^eaceful  and 
bnght!  And  under  tbis  feeling,  tbat  the  diyision  be- 
tween  these  two  and  their  fate,  might  be  clearly  in- 
dicated  even  in  the  veriest  trifles,  he  actuaUy  pat 
Bachel's  letters  in  a  separate  drawer,  lest  the  taint  of 
their  misery  and  \vrong  sbould  even  in  fancy  approach 
the  precions  paper  over  which  the  child's  soft  hands  had 
passed.  It  was  a  conceit  almost  puerile;  but  it  (showed 
how  deeply,  amidst  all  the  strength  of  bis  outer  char 
racter,  lay  tbis  inexpressible,  aU-softening  tendemess, 
which  had  nestled  itself  in  the  core  of  Ninian's  heart. 

When  he  rejoined  bis  family,  he  found  with  surprise 
that  the  erratic  Mr.  ülverston  wstö  gone. 

"He  certainly  is  the  most  eccentric  and  unacconnt- 
able  of  mankind!"  cried  Tinie,  slightly  annoyed  at  tiie 
defection  of  her  cavalier.  "He  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  promised  to  sleep  at  a  friend's  house;  and  thither 
he  accordingly  went,  in  a  perfect  fever  of  punctuality, 
—  so  great,  that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  disturb  you. 
But  he  promised  without  fail  to  reappear  in  the 
moming. 

However,  Mr.  TJlverston's  promise  "without  fail,"  wa» 
about  as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  most  Irish- 
men;  who,  Heayen  bloss  them!  are  always  ready  for 
any  deed  of  kindliness  or  courtesy  —  at  the  time  — 
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but  have  the  shortest  memories   and  most   convenient 
consciences  in  the  world. 

The  Grsßmes  never  heard  of  their  vanished  guest 
again,  tmtil  they  leamed  from  Hope  Ansted's  next  letter 
that  he  was  fiourishing  in  London.  Howeyer,  Tinie's 
litÜe  vanity  soon  recovered  its  wonnd,  and  she  consoled 
heiself  for  Mr.  ülverston^s  neglect  by  changing  bis 
Gognomen  of  Desdichado"  into  the  still  more  appropriate 
one  of  "The  Flash  of  lightoing." 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

The  Summer  waned  —  the  winter  came  —  and  stall 
in  the  now  narrowed  circle  at  The  Gowans  all  things 
went  on  in  their  accustomed  round;  Tinie,  appearing 
amid  Edinburgh  gaieties  under  the  auspices  of  her  mar- 
ried  sisters,  became  a  planet  that  showed  its  light  rarely 
enough  in  the  home-atmosphere.  Beuben,  too,  growing 
up  into  man's  estate,  had  quenched  his  ii^quiring  mind 
in  the  humbler  pursuits  of  a  physician's  pupil,  and  was 
only  yisible  to  bis  family  on  divers  Sundays  and  holi- 
days.  And  Charlie,  who  was  always  -a  wild  soit  of 
laddie  and  no  scholar,  began  to  be  perpetually  Tninait^g 
among  the  ships  of  Leith  harbour,  and  to  hint  darkly 
that  there  was  no  lifo  like  a  sailor^s.  Thus  gradually 
Lindsay  and  Ninian  saw  their  young  nestiüngs  trying 
their  wings,  ready  to  fly  out  into  the  wide  world. 

Many  an  evening  as  they  sat  —  the  brother  and 
sister  —  by  their  winter  fireside,  where  of  all  the  merry 
Yoices  the  sole  yoice  remaining  was  that  yery  gruff  one 
of  Charlie's  —  Kinian  began  to  have  dreams  of  the 
empty  places  being  filled  with  a  dearer  household  stilL 
Therefore  he  did  not  look  half  so  dreary  as  Lindsay  did, 
when  month  affcer  month  marked  the  decadence  of  that 
little  republic  of  which  she  had  been  the  guardian. 

SomehoW;  as  time  passed,  an  irresistible  longing  drew 
Kinian  towards  London,  to  see  onee  more  the  chüd  who 
was  so  dear  to  him.  It  was  only  to  see  her,  to  watch 
her  &om  the  depths  of  his  dumb  love  —  for  still  that 
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feeling  which  men  have,  and  which  they  call  "honour- 
able  pride,"  wamed  him  that  he  must  keep  silence  for 
a  while  longer.  He  comforted  himself  with  her  letters, 
80  frank,  so  füll  of  an  affeotion  which  was  not  love,  yet 
which  in  a  nature  like  hers  might  easily  become  such. 
It  sayed  him  from  fear,  it  gave  him  hope;  he  was  con- 
tent, if  not  happy. 

Once,  during  these  months,  he  had  been  on  the  point 
of .  flying  to  the  child.  Trouble  had  fallen  upon  her. 
The  two  boys,  who  for  years  had  tormented  poor  Ninian 
to  such  an  extent,  were  now  removed  where  they  could 
torment  no  more.  Soon  after  that  grand  era,  the  first 
marriage  in  the  Grseme  family,  both  the  young  Ansteds 
had  died  of  fever  at  school. 

"I  have  no  brothers  now  but  you,**  wrote  Hope  sor- 
rowfdlly;  for  though  the  tie  had  been  to  her  Mtherto 
little  more  than  a  name,  still  Ninian  knew  she  had 
Bometimes  indulged  dreams  of  seeing  the  two  tiresome 
wilful  boys  grow  up  into  good  men.  However,  Heaven 
forbade,  and  poor  Hope  was  left  brotherless. 

Kinian  longed  to  go  and  comfort  her,  but  something 
in  her  letter,  and  in  Mr.  Ansted's,  forbade.  The  latter 
needed  no  consolation;  he  had  never  much  cared  about 
the  boys,  and  all  his  epistle  to  Mr.  Grseme,  except  a 
sentence  of  decent  sorrow,  was  filled  up  with  an  account 
of  their  elegant  funeral.  So  the  poor  little  fellows  were 
'  disposed  of ,  and  Hope  /Ansted  became  her  father's  sole 
heiress. 

Except  this,  there  was  apparently  no  change  in  her 

life.     Her  letters  reached  The  Gowans  regularly  as  ever, 

Bometimes  cheerful,  sometimes  grave,     At  last,  in  the 

^early   spring-time,    there   came   a   silence   longer   than 

usual;  and  then  Ninian's  heart  b^;an  to  yeam  over  his 
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darling  —  so  wildly  —  that  he  made  an  excude  of 
business,  or  rather,  for  he  was  aboye  all  subterfuges,  en- 
gaged  in  a  business  which  he  knew  would  call  him  to 
London.  He  was  not  tied  hand  and  foot  to  bis  offioe 
now,  for  liTinian  Graeme  was  growing  a  prosperous  man, 
and  need  not  toll  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  his  ad- 
versity. 

So  one  day,  haying  startled  lindsay  by  the  news  of 
his  joumey,  and  comforted  her  by  the  thought  that  by 
him  she  would  have  new  tidings  of  her  boy  Edmund, 
Mir.  Grseme  went  off  to  London. 

He  had  not  been  there  for  many  years  —  not  since 
he  was  a  yery  young  man.  He  neyer  Hked  its  buatle 
and  confusion,  and  much  preferred  his  beloved  Edin- 
burgh, lying  year  by  yekr  in  aristocratic,  dreamy  sleep. 
As  he  droye  ihrough  the  streets,  anxious  to  fulfil  before 
nightfall  the  business  on  which  he  had  come,  so  that, 
duty  being  done,  no  thought  might  distract  the  morroVs 
joy,  —  he  yet  could  not  keep  himself  from  fancying  that 
eyery  light,  small  figure  was  that  which  used  to  trip  be- 
side  him  many  a  moming,  winter  and  summer,  as  he 
walked  into  Edinburgh.  One  little  day  more,  —  and 
he  should  see  it  again!  His  heart,  so  manly,  yet  so  simple 
—  so  streng,  yet  so  pure  —  swelled  withm  him,  like 
that  of  a  youth  waiting  for  the  footsteps  of  his  first 
love. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  rare  case  —  that  there  is 
hardly  any  man  who,  liying  unmarried  for  thirty  yeais, 
has  not  drained  dry,  or  eise  changed  into  poison,  the 
cup  of  loye  that  was  giyen  him  to  be  the  sustenance  of 
his  eadstenoe.  I  know  that  Ninian  may  be  smiled  at,  as 
being  that  stränge  anomaly  —  a  man  with  a  womanly* 
heart  —  a  hjsart  which,  despite  all  its  world-scars,  was 
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at  the  depth  tender  and  pure,  as  any  maiden's.    There 
'^    are  such,  thank  God!  bat  they  are  few  indeed. 

Kinian  reached  London  at  noon,  and  by  night  had 
.^^  'diligently  accomplished  all  bis  bosiness.  He  first  thought 
*  that  he  would  go  and  see  Xenneth  Eeay,  bat  he  per- 
suaded  himself  Üiat  the  hour  was  too  late,  and  that  he 
had  better  wait  until  the  morrow.  Now  that  bis  work 
yßras  done,  restlessness  took  possession  of  bim.  He  set 
ofF  on  a  ramble  throagh  the  frosty,  moonlit  streetSi 
whither  he  hardly  knew,  until  he  found  himself  in- 
qxiiiing  of  a  beneficent  policeman  the  way  to  the  Eegent's 
Park. 

It  was  close  at  band;  the  qoiet  esplanade  glittering 
in  the  moonlight  —  a  pretty  place  is  the  Eegenf  s  Park^ 
at  night  —  ay,  even  the  Cockney  CoHseum,  and  the  long 
terrace-range,  where,  on  still  summer  nights,  one  can 
hear  one's  feet  echo,  and  scent  hawthom  and  lilac-trees 
at  eyery  step.  Even  Ninian  thought  it  not  so  bad,  and, 
with  an  almost  childish  fancy,  paused  to  wonder  whose 
little  feet  might  possibly  have  touched  the  pavement 
where  bis  now  foUowed,  perhaps  at  only  a  few  hours* 
intervaL  It  is  stränge  what  foUies  people  in  bis  state 
of  mind  lean  to;  how,  lingering  near  Üiose  whom  we 
have  long  hallowed  in  our  hearts,  we  fancy  the  very 
.  trees  and  stones,  feeling  the  same  influence  as  ourselves, 
must  "prate  of  their  whereabouts.'' 

Kinian  thought  he  would  walk  on  and  see  the 
house  where  the  Ansteds  lived;  it  would  prevent  bis 
losing  time  over  that  search  in  the  momuig.  He  asked 
for  Ghester-terrace,  feeling  it  stränge  to  speak  the 
address  he  had  written  so  often.  As  he  neared  the 
house,  this  strong,  clear-headed,  clear-hearted  man  feit 
himself  growing  weak  as  an  infant.     He   trembled  to 

21* 
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tfaink  hoWy  in  a  year's  absence,  he  liad  idealised  bis  little 
pet  into  a  beloved  mistress,  and  was  sinking  6x>in  bis 
cabn  elder-brotherhood  into  the  veriest  lover  tbat  ever 
trembied  before  the  idol  of  bis  heart. 

He  came  to  the  bouse,  and  besitatingly  glanced  up, 
as  if  he  expected  to  see  her  shadow  on  the  blind.  There 
was  no  shadow,  for  there  was  no  light  within.  In  the 
closed  Window  was  a  staring  printed  board  —  '^Tbis 
House  to  Let." 

Ninian  started  back  in  blank  dismay.  His  fiist 
thonght  was  that  he  must  have  been  deceived  in.  the 
number  or  in  the  terrace.  Bat  no!  he  was  not 
likely  to  have  forgotten  either.  It  must  have  been  the 
house  they  had  lived  in  —  they  were  gone,  and  it  was 
empty. 

He  read  the  board  over  and  over  again,  mechanioaUy, 
until  he  at  last  noticed  the  "Inquire  within."  He 
knocked  with  an  uncertain  band  —  remembering  whose 
fingers  must  have  often  rested  on  the  same  place.  There 
was  an  apparition  of  one  of  those  starved-looking  women 
whom  one  continually  sees  as  care- takers  of  empty 
houses  —  poor  slip-shod  creatures,  generally  with  two 
or  three  children,  which  are  thankfuUy  hidden  under 
any  roof.  She  came,  holding  the  door  ajar,  and  peering 
out  by  the  light  of  her  farthing  candle,  until  she 
saw  that  the  summoner  was  not  a  thief,  but  a 
gentleman. 

"This  house  is  to  be  let?" 

"Yes,  sie.  For  cards  to  view,  apply  at  — "  and  she 
began  quoting  the  notice  outside. 

"I  don't  want  to  take  the  house.  I  wish  to  inquire 
about  its  former  tenants.  They  must  have  left  suddenly. 
Where  are  they  gone?" 


■^  *---  ^- 
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"Tou're  not  the  first  as  has  wanted  to  know  thaV 
said  the  woman,  with  a  grin.  IVe  answered  a  score  of 
tfaem  —  butchers,  bakers,  and  all;  —  that  ifs  no  use 
Coming  bothering  me  —  I  knows  nothing!" 

With  that  she  slammed  the  door  in  Ninian's  face, 
leaying  him  struck  with  a  pain  so  intense,  that  he  stood 
for  some  minutes  on  the  steps  before  he  could  collect 
his  thoughts  —  visions  of  Hope  starving,  homeless,  or 
enduring  the  horrors  of  a  bankrupt  household  —  Hope  — 
his  delicate-minded,  gentle  girL  He  would  gfo  and 
flnatch  her  out  of  her  father's  yery  sight,  rather  than  she 
should  be  tortored  or  tainted  thus. 

Something  he  must  leam,  and  at  once.  He  had 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  Dr. 
Jleay's;  but  now  he  bethought  himseK  that  the  Professor 
was  in  the  habit  of  studying  tili  midnight,  and  they  two 
would  talk  better  alone.  He  set  off  briskly,  and  St. 
Pancras  clock  was  booming  out  eleyen  as  he  knocked  at 
his  old  fiiend's  door. 

It  was  a  year  since  he  had  seen  Kenneth  Reay, 
during  which  time  the  Professor  had,  through  some 
valuable  astronomical  discoveries,  risen  high  in  worldly 
honour.  Ninian  expected  to  und  him  changed;  but  no!  the 
tall  gowned  figure  that  opened  the  hall-door  wore  the 
same  awkward,  half-slovenly  aspect,  only  a  littleolder 
and  more  carewom. 

"Is  that  you,  Edmund?  You  are  early  home  to-night« 
I  wish  you  would  always  keep  the  same  hours!"  sighed 
the  worthy  man,  in  a  tone  of  kindliest  reproof,  as  he 
looked  out  into  the  dark. 

"It  is  not  Edmund  —  it  is  I.  Do  you  not  know 
me,  Kenneth?" 
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Beäy  let  the  -candle  &11,  so  extreme  was  his  amaie- 
ment  and  agitation. 

**I  did  not  know  you  —  my  eyes  are  often  half- 
blind when  I  take  tiiem  from  my  work.  Tou'll  foigiye 
me^Grasme?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you/'  cried  the  Professor 
in  a  hurriedy  broken  voice,  as  he  dragged  his  Mend  to 
a  room  at  ihe  farther  end  of  the  hall,  where,  amidst 
books  and  astronomical  instniments,  and  heaped-up 
papers  of  calculations,  the  man  of  science  was  weaiing 
his  sleep  away. 

!He  pushed  K^inian  into  a  chair,  stirred  the  fire,  tossed 
half  a  dozen  folios  down  in  his  extreme  restlessness,  and 
at  last  Said  with  some  agitation, 

*'Ifs  sorely  nothing  gone  wrong  that  brings  you  here? 
They  are  all  well  at  The  Gowans?" 

''All  —  which  means  only  Lindsay  and  Charlie. 
Tinie  is  alt  Portobello  with  Esther  and  Buth.  We  are 
every  one  of  ns  floiirishing.  And  how  is  it  with 
you  and  yours?  You  are  a  great  man  now,  eh! 
Kenneth?" 

Xenneth  shook  his  head  and  smiled  rather  sadly. 
"Nothing  to  what  I  desire  to  be,  if  I  had  time.  But 
the  College  occupies  me  in  the  day,  and  at  night  I  have 
tried  my  eyes  so  much,  that  they  will  not  stand  much 
work.  It  is  very  hard!  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  just 
now  in  the  Very  middle  of  this."  And  half-sighing,  he 
pointed  to  an  enormous  calculation  of  most  diminutive 
figures  —  a  perfect  arithmetical  building.  "I  thought 
I  would  have  finished  it  before  the  lad  Edmund  came 
home." 

"Is  he  often  out  —  and  do  you  always  sit  up  for 
him?" 

"There  is  nobody  eise  to  do  it,  or  my  aunt  would 
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know  of  his  being  late,  and  then  he  would  haye  no 
peace,  poor  young  fellow."      * 

"I  fear  he  has  been  mach  trouble  to  you,"  answered 
Kiniaiiy  his  brotherly  alarms  putting  out  of  bis  mind 
for  the  time  being  the  one  sole  question  which 
had  driyen  him  hither.  '^I  hope  he  is  not  going 
wrong?'* 

"Oh,  no!  He  is  only  gay  and  cheerful,  like  —  the 
reßt  of  your  family.  He  reminds  me  of  —  them  — 
very  often  in  his  looks  and  ways.  Even  if  he  did  rather 
discompose  me,  1  could  not  und  in  my  heart  to  say  a 
hard  word  to  Edmund." 

iN'inian  looked  affectionately  at  the  Professor,  who 
was  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  his  üngers 
unconsciously  pressing  down  the  lids  upon  his  bot 
aching  eyes.  "God  bless  you,Kenneth;  you  are  a  worthy 
Boul."  And  then  no  longer  able  to  control  his  anxiety, 
he  asked  Beay  the  piain,  abrupt  question,  "Had  he 
Seen  anything  of  the  Ansteds?'' 

"Notmuch." 

"But  you  know  where  they  are  living?" 

"I  foi^ot  exactly;  but  my  aunt  or  Edmund  can  teil 
you  to-morrow.  Somewhere  in  the  Eegenfs  Park,  1 
think.  It  is  a  fine  house  with  such  a  grand  horizon  for 
astronomical  Observation.  I  wish  my  house  had  anything 
like  it." 

"What,  do  you  not  know  that  they  have  left?  I 
haye  reason  to  suppose  they  are  in  great  difficulties.  I 
ought  to  find  them  out  at  once.  Can't  you  use  your 
worldly  wisdom  for  once  and  help  me,  my  good  fellow?" 
Ninian  cried,  with  a  degree  of  impatience  which  the 
next  moment  he  regretted  haykig  betrayed,  and  added. 
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**1  am  very  anxious  about  Miss  Ansted  for  lindsay's 
sake,  and  Tinie's  —  they  ^ere  both  so  fond  of  her." 

'^Yes;  I  remember.  She  has  come  up  aad  talked  to 
me  of  the  days  by  Gare-Looh-side  many  a  time.  A 
gentLe,  kind  litüe  thing!  She  is  not  in  troubley 
is  she?" 

"I  cannot  teil,  and  I  must  find  out.  Would  Edmund 
know  where  she  lives?  "Where  is  Edmund  gone  to- 
night?" 

"I  —  I  scarcely  ever  ask.  Stay,  I  think  he  is  at 
Mr.  Ulverston's;  and  Mr.  Ulverstoij  might  be  able  to 
give  you  some  information,  for  whenever  I  go  to  the 
Ansteds,  I  always  meet  him  there.  A  kind  soit  of  young 
man!  though  light-minded  and  uncertain.  I  wonder  if 
he  ever  will  retum  my  nineteen  volumes  of  'Philo- 
sophical  Transactions?'"  / 

Ninian  wasted  no  more  words,  but  giying  a  cordial 
promise  that  he  would  retum  next  day,  obtained  from 
his  old  friend  Mr.  Ulverston's  address,  and  so  departed. 
With  unwearied  patience,  though  he  had  travelled  all 
night,  and  walked  all  day,  did  he  hasten  through  the 
moonlit  deserts  of  London  Squares,  as  they  appeared  a 
Short  time  before  midnight.  At  last  he  found  himself  at 
Mr.  Ulverston's  door.  It  was  a  handsome  bacheloi's 
lodging  in  Pall-Mall,  and  through  the  slightly-opened 
Windows  of  the  drawing-roöm  came  sounds  which 
indicated  a  gay  bacheWs  party  going  on  within. 

Ninian's  Scottish  reserve  made  him  pause,  with  a 
certain  dislike  of  intruding  among  them  at  that  hour; 
but  to  relieye  the  wretched  suspense  of  his  mind  he 
would  have  conquered  any  impediments.  Ue  presented 
himself  before  the  merry  group. 

It  was  a  group  such  as  London  Uterary  society  can 
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L'^ys  foniish  to  dazzle  youth  withal.  Brilliancy, 
p'*without  positive  vice;  wit,  at  times  polished  to  ulträr 
E^Bfinement,  and  agam  just  coarse  enough  to  attract  lower 
j^^SKtaxes,  or  the  lowest  half  of  all  natures;  good-fellowship 
^  wanned  though  scarce  besotted,  by  the  influence  of  wine 
fc  %lid  that  dearly-beloved  weed  without  which  your  modern 
r^iöRüiuses  seem  to  think  it  impossible  to  exist.  Yet,  par 
~  Parenthese,  how  would  Shakspeare  or  Dante  have  löoked 
.  'With  a  cigar  in  his  mouth? 

V  In  the    midst   of   this    sparkling   convivial  meeting 

-  Stood  the  Scotsman,  his  face  grave  with  restraint  and 

imxiety,    an  apparition  as  unpleasant    as  those    which 

.Ühe  Greeks  nsed  to  introduce  at  their  feasts  as  a  memento 

niori. 

"Mr.  Grsßme,  upon  my  soul!  "What  fortunate  north 
irind  blew  you  hither?  Or  did  you  rise  up  like  a 
ghost  to  ayenge  the  manes  of  all  your  countrymen  whom 
my  Mend  here  has  been  abusing  so  infemally  for  the 
last  half-honr?  Mr.  — ,  Mr.  Ninian  Graeme." 

And  then  ITinian  bowed  in  response  to  this  intro- 
duction  to  one  whom  he  knew  by  repute  as  the 
keenest  satirist  and  greatest  intellectual  profligate  of 
tiie  day. 

^Bdmund  —  my  dear  fellow  —  rouse  up!  Here 
18  your  brother  —  a  messenger  of  no  ill  news,  I  trust" 

**Have  no  fear,  my  boy!*'  said  Ninian,  hastily,  as 
üie  young  man  —  he  looked,  indeed,  quite  a  young  man 
now  —  rose  from  the  arm-chair  where  he  had  been 
loUingy  and  walked  —  rather  nnsteadily,  though  with 
ihe  unsteadiness  of  one  bewüdered  with  exoitement 
more  than  wine  —  to  meet  his  eider  brother.  He  did 
B0t  eay,  or  look,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you."  There  was  a 
slight   confoflion   in   his   manner,    as   if  he   were  half 
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ashamed  to  have  a  plain-looking,  travel-diBordered  man 
introduced  as  his  relative  to  such  a  brilliant  society. 

On  bis  party  iN'mian  saw  with  pain  how  comttramed 
was  the  greetmg  —  how  haggard  the  boyish  face  was 
growing,  wbile  the  whole  mien  bad  acquired  a  mannisb 
forwardness  imbecoming  in  one  so  young.  Edmund  did 
not  look  Hke  the  same  lad  wbo  bad  nsed  to  lean  on  his 
eider  brother*8  Shoulder  in  the  pleasant  Sunday  eyenings 
at  The  Gowans. 

But  wbateyer  Ninian  thought,  he  made  no  remark; 
and  just  then  there  was  throbbing  in  his  heart  a  fear 
closer  even  than  that  for  his  brother. 

He  sat  down  amidst  this  goodly  Company  of  men, 
chiefly  consisting  of  the  wits  of  Young  England,  whose 
daring,  frothy  pen  -^ould  cause  the  beavy  humorists  of 
King  George's  time  to  shudder  in  their  graves.  To  and 
fro,  darting  zig-zag  across  the  table,  like  flashes  of 
harmless  ligbtniiig,  came  a  perpetual  succession  of  jokes 
and  repartees  —  some  good,  some  bad.  If  any  luifor- 
tunate  wight  started  a  serious  topic,  it  was  quenched 
amid  this  cross-fire  of  small  artillery.  Every  subject, 
however  high  and  holy,  served  as  a  tai^et  for  practising 
on.  There  was  nothing  said  that  y^aa  positively  evü, 
irreverent,  or  foul,  but  stiU  it  was  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere.  Though  Ninian,  with  bis  keen  sense  of 
humour  and  his  cheerful  temperament,  would  at  any 
other  time  have  bad  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  sitting  by 
and  listening  to  this  brilliant  set,  yet  he  feit  that  to 
speak,  almost  to  think  of  Hope  Ansted  among  them,  was 
profanation. 

He  let  half  an  bour  slip  by  before  he  could  bring 
Izimself  to  ask  the  question,    for  which  alone  he  had 
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TiBited  Mr.  Ulverston.     Wheii  at  last  he  put  it,  it  was 
in  a  lower  tone,  and  to  Edmund. 

"I  have  not  seen  the  Ansteds  for  an  age/*  answered 
üie  boy,  yawning.  "I  dont  care  to  go  there.  Hope  is 
pietty,  certainly,  but  thafs  all;  and  the  old  father  is  such 
a  confounded  bore.  Ask  Ulverston,  he  is  often  with 
them,  though  I  wonder  how  he  Stands  it.** 

Ninian,  half-scoming  himself  for  the  ridiculous  sen- 
sitiyeness  that  was  overcoming  his  manhood,  put  the 
question  point-blank  to  his  host. 

"Have  you  any  idea  whither  the  Ansteds  have 
removed?" 

Mr.  Ulverston  abruptly  set  down  the  wine  he  was 
just  raising  to  his  lips.  In  doing  so,  he  even  spilled  a 
little,  as  if  he  had  been  startled.  He  gave  a  quick 
glance  out  of  the  comers  of  his  brilliant  eyes,  then 
pulled  his  moustache  with  a  lordly  air: 

"My  dear  Graeme,  is  it  possible  you  don't  know?  I 
thought  you  were  a  greater  £dend  of  the  family  than 
even  my^elf.  Nay  —  don*t  be  impatient.  111  teil  you 
aU  about  them  presently.  Meanwhile  —  this  claret  is 
not  so  bad.     A  glass  with  meVZ  . 

"They  must  have  left  Chester-terrace  rather  suddenly ?" 
pursued  j^inian. 

"I  rather  think  that  was  my  doing,  though  the  old 
fSather  seemed  not  unwillmg.  But  Hope  was  growing  ill 
and  pale;  so  I  used  my  influence  —  as,  indeed,  she 
begged  me  —  and  they  took  a  house  some  twelve  miles 
out  in  the  country." 

"Where?"  said  Ninian,  dosing  his  teeth  upon  the 
one  syUable  and  trying  to  keep  his  colour  from  fUuahing 
and   his  hands  £rom  denchii^.     He  had  not  thought 
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there  was  so  mach  of  a  yoang  man^s  jealous  blood  left 
in  him. 

"Where!  That  is  a  secret  safe  in  my  keeping," 
laughed  Mr.  ülyerstoiiy  in  an  under  tone.  ^'To  teil  the 
trathy  they  wished  to  live  retired,  partly  because  of 
Hope's  enfeebled  health,  partly  because  — " 

"Mr.  Ansted  may  be  in  difficnlties,''  blnntly  said 
Ninian. 

'^In  difficulties?  Eidiculoos!  I  know  it  to  be  im- 
possible,  for  he  has  confided  to  me  all  bis  affairs.  Ä 
gentleman  —  or  rather,  a  person  with  a  genÜeman's 
income,"  added  he,  with  the  most  polite  of  sneers,  "may 
find  himself  at  times  short  of  cash^  especially  when  he 
has  a  tum  for  speculation.  But  Mr.  Ansted's  connexions 
are  enormous  —  and  attractive,  too.  To  my  cert^tin 
knowledge,  our  pretty  Hope  could  be  a  Baroness  if  she 
chose." 

"She  has  not  chosen  then?" 

"I  suspect  not.  Possibly  she  has  her  own  reasons 
for  objecting."  And  there  was  upon  the  young  man's 
face  a  smile  that  cut  Ninian  to  the  heart. 

"However,  you  must  not  mention  this,"  continued 
Mr.  Ulverston,  confidentially.  "Her  father  himself  is 
not  aware  of  the  fact;  but  I  know  the  respect  in  which 
Miss  Ansted  holds  you.  Well,  when  do  you  think  of 
seeing  them?" 

"You  forget  that  my  first  question  is  unanswered. 
Twelve  miles  from  London  is  rather  a  wide  direction. 
Still,  we  lawyers  are  acute  in  finding  out  mysteries; 
I  may  perhaps  dive  to  the  bottom  of  yours.*' 

The  quick  flashing  anger  which  sometimes,  on  the 
slightest  apparent  grounds,  darkened  Mr.  Ulverston's  good 
humour,  appeared  now.     "Dare  you  — **  said  he,  and 
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then  in  a  changed  and  pleasantly-mocking  tone,  he 
laughed  off  bis  words.  "Dare  you,  really?  Suppose  you 
should  come  up  empty-handed,  and  get  drowned  before 
you  reached  the  surface?  No,  my  dear  Mr.  Gweme, 
don't  trouble  youreelf;  there  is  no  mystery  at  all.  I 
don't  deal  in  such.  Vm  a  fellow  transparent  as  glass. 
There!'' 

And  smiling  with  an  air  of  &ank  good  temper,  he 
wrote  the  address  on  one  of  his  own  .cards,  and  handed 
it  to  Kinian. 

It  was  a  feeling,  perhaps  not  courtly,  but  yet  irre- 
dstible,  which  made  Mr.  Greeme,  haying  glanced  on  the 
Card  on  which  was  printed  "Mr.  Ulverston,"  and  beneath 
written  in  deUcate  flourishes,  as  if  the  writer  amused 
himself  by  playing  with  the  name,  "flope  Ansted, 
Marylands,  Arlington,"  to  copy  the  address  in  his  own 
pocket-book,  and  then  retum  the  card. 

" —  Nay,  I  don't  want  it.  I  know  the  place  well 
enough  by  this  time,"  said  Mr.  XJlverston  gaily. 

Ninian  took  ap  the  card  and  put  it  in  the  fire.  He 
feit  a  savage  pleasure  in  seeing  it  crackle  and  blaze. 
Soon  aft^r,  he  rose  up  to  say  farewell. 

"What,  have  we  frightened  you  away  already? 
Edmund,  surely  you  are  not  vanishing  too?*' 

"He  can  do  as  he  pleases,**  said  Ninian,  for  once 
neglectful  even  of  the  Company  of  his  favourite  brother. 
But  Edmund,  seeing  the  pale,  disturbed,  weary  look  that 
Ninian  wore,  feit  a  slight  conscience-Bting,  and  followed 
bim  away. 

"Shall  I  drive  you  down  to  Arlington  to-morrow?  — 
that  is,  the  day  after;  for  I  was  there  yesterday,  and 
must  not  wear  out  my  welcome.     Will  you  come?" 

"I  thank  you,  no,''  said  Ninian.    Üe  woold  rather 
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haye  neyer  met  Hope   at  all  than  gone  to  meet  her 
accompanied  by  Mr.  ülyerston. 

All  the  way  home,  Edmund  talked,  as  he  had  now 
leamed  to.  talk^  in  the  reckless,  witty  fashion  of  the  eet 
among  which  he  moyed,  until,  passing  nnder  a  street 
lamp,  he  looked  at  his  silent  brother. 

"By  —  Jove!"  he  toed,  repressii^  a  less  hannless 
expletive,  which  was  not  yet  quite  famiHarised  to  hid 
boyish  lips.  "You  are  not  ill,  brother  Ninian?  What 
makes  yoa  look  so  harassed,  and  so  old?" 

^'I  have  not  been  in  bed  these  two  nights,  and  have 
trayelled  or  worked  all  day.  And  as  for  looking  old  — 
why,  I  mnst  expect  it,  you  know.  Neyer  mind  me, 
my  boy." 

Edmund  pressed  his  arm  with  a  feeHng  of  componc- 
tion  and  tendemess.  He  ceased  his  light  chatter,  and 
walked  on,  very  quiet.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  how 
while  he  lived  so  merrily  his  eider  brother  toiled.  Per- 
haps too  the  affectionate  smile  and  the  gentle  "my  boy," 
made  him  consider  oyer  his  own  worthiness  of  the  same. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  as  they  reached  the  Professor's 
door,  Edmund  parted  from  Ninian  with  a  good-by  so 
loying  and  so  humble,  that  he,  sore  as  his  heart  was, 
drew  comfort  from  the  thought  that  his  young  brother 
at  least  was  growing  up  to  be  his  pride,  and,  perhaps, 
hisstey. 


END  OF  yOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  L 

It  was  a  soft  February  moming,  with  a  warm  mist 
going  up  from  the  grass,  and  breaking  at  last  into 
sonshine  so  bright  that  the  air  feit  just  like  sammer. 
The  season  had  been  remarkably  early  that  year;  and 
fhough  the  second  calendar  month  was  yet  within  a  day 
or  two  of  its  closing,  the  birds  and  the  budding  leaves 
seemed  bent  on  putting  all  almanacs  to  shame,  and 
making  everybody  believe  that  it  was  really  spring.  The 
farmers  shook  their  heads  and  talked  about  blights  and 
'frosts  that  must  surely  follow  this  unnatural  weather, 
but  children  basked  in  the  sunshine,  and  young  people 
feit  their  pulses  beat  in  response  io  the  glad  pulses  of 
the  spring. 

Ninian's  was  one  of  those.  It  is  stränge,  for  how 
many  years,  and  through  what  struggles,  pains,  and 
cares,  the  faint  inward  spirit  of  hope  and  cheerfulness 
will  remain  alive.  Often,  a  blithe  bright  moming —  a 
mere  gleam  of  sunshine  —  will  make  one  feel,  if  not 
happy,  at  least  eager  to  receive  happiness.  It  is  the 
constant  aspiring  of  the  flame,  which  ever  tends  upward 
as  long  as  there  is  any  flame  at  alL 
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It  must  haye  been  a  sore-wounded,  crashed  spiiit^ 
indeedy  that  would  not  have  risen  lighter  on  Bach  a 
Bweet  spring'day.  Kinian,  Walking  along  the  country 
road  where  the  railway-train  had  deposited  him,  lifting 
his  head  to  dnnk  the  fresh  air,  smiling  at  the  littLe 
children,  who,  as  English  village-children  alwaya  do, 
dropped  curtseys  to  "the  gentleman,**  —  Ninian,  I  say, 
would  hardly  have  been  recognised  for  the  same  man 
who  had  tossed  all  night  on  his  weary  bed,  and  risen 
haggard  and  sleepless,  uncertain  whether  he  shonld 
not  at  once  rush  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  dull  his  brain 
and  heart  into  forgetfulness  amidst  the  teils  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

He  did  not  think  so^  howeyeri  when  the  soft  fresh 
air  stole  into  his  spirit;  something  like  the  inflaenco  of 
one  who  had  come  to  him  like  a  pleasant  spring-day  — 
a  garland  of  young  leayes  —  a  bunch  of  violets  —  he 
had  called  her  by  all  these  pretty  pet-names  in  times 
gone  by.  Mr.  Grseme  was  not  very  sentimental  by 
nature,  but  an  unwonted  weakness  stole  over  him  as  he 
thought  of  these  things.  Por  the  time  being  he  would 
gladly  have  put  off  his  worldly  seif  with  all  its  honours^ 
duties,  and  cares,  to  sit  in  Corydon-änd-Phyllis-fashion 
with  the  child  beside  him,  listening  to  the  larks  that 
now  sang  so  merrily  over  his  head,  forgetting  everything 
except  the  love  he  bore  his  darling  —  which  made  him 
almost  a  boy  again,  for  love  so  unselüsh  and  pure  is 
ever  young. 

It  was  a  lonely  country  road,  dotted  with  mansions 
here  and  there,  and  he  was  puzzled  in  Unding  out 
Marylands.  At  last  he  gained  the  information  that  it 
was  the  nezt  house  which  boasted  of  a  lodge  and  a 
laurel  hedge.     The  green  laurel  leaves  soon  gUttered  in 
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hifi  eight.  In  another  minute  he  would  look  upon  bis 
beloved,  his  heart's  desire!  He  paused  a  little,  thinking 
how  he  should  announce  himself,  and  whether  he  should 
ask  for  Mr.  Ansted  j&rst,  lest  his  sudden  coming  -^  the 
Coming  of  an  old  friend  —  might  starüe  Hope;  for  he 
rexnembered  Mr.  ülverston  said  she  had  not  been  strong. 
Would  she  look  pale  and  thin,  like  the  sick  child  he 
had  üBed  to  carry  in  his  arms,  or  would  she  - 

His  contemplatiöns  were  broken  by  the  sound  of  a 
eaniage.  It  came  through  the  lodge-gates,  and  dashed 
pest  him  quickly,  but  not  too  quickly  for  bim  to  discem, 
bent  forward  in  smiling  conversation  with  some  piece  of 
humanity  —  man  or  woman,  he  knew  not  which  — 
the .  face  which,  ^m  that  of  a  mere  girl,  he  had  been 
for  these  twelve  months  conjuring  into  a  dream-angel. 

It  was  beaming,  smiling  —  there  were  about  it  pink 
libbons  and  iaces  —  it  had  the  air  of  a  woman,  and 
a  woman  of  fashion,  and  yet  it  bore  the  likeness  which 
he  could  not  mistake  —  it  was  certainly  Hope  Ansted  1 
And  in  a  moment  it  was  gone. 

He  had  once  more  beheld  his  darling!  He  stood  by 
the  roadside,  looking  after  the  carriage  with  flushing 
cheek  and  quick-coming  breath.  Then,  as  if  a  heavy 
cloud  had  come  over  him,  he  sank  his  head  o|^  his 
breast,  and  leaned  against  the  laurel  hedge. 

"Was  he  disappointed,  because  she  had  passed  him 
by  unnoticed?  It  was  a  mere  chance,  she  being  smiling 
and  talking  the  while.  What  härm  was  there  in  the 
gay  attire?  What  marvel  in  the  girVs  having  grown 
into  a  woman?  And  if  Hope  did  ride  in  a  carriage, 
what  possible  objection  could  he  urge  against  her  for 
that? 

Mocking  himself,  somewhat  bitterly,  for  his  own  con« 

1* 
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summate  folly,  iN'iman  changed  bis  first  detennmation, 
which  was  to  take  fhe  nezt  train  to  London,  and  quietly 
entered  the  lodge-gates. 

Mr.  Ansted  was  at  home,  Walking  oyer  his  little 
pleasure-ground  with  a  hundred-acre  sort  of  air,  foUow- 
ing  his  gardeners  about,  and  giying  impossible  orders  iD 
a  lordly  yoice.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Gramme  approaching 
down  the  avenue,  however,  seemed  to  operate  nn- 
pleasantly  on  his  feelings.  He  drew  back,  and  theo 
advanced  cautiously,  as  if  the  still  uncancelled  debt  ros^ 
like  a  grim  monster  between  him  and  his  Coming  guest 
But  there  was  nothing  of  the  "Pay  me  what  thou  owestf 
aspect  in  Kinian.  He  had,  indeed,  forgotten  that  the 
man  was  his  debtor  at  aU.  He  tried  to  assume  the  mosi 
cordial  aspect  he  could,  to  which  Mr.  Ansted  responded 
with  his  usual  patronising  welcome. 

"So,  my  excellent  friend,  you  have  found  me  out  ir 
my  little  country  pleasures.  Delighted  to  see  you.  Havc 
you  been  long  come  southwards?  And"  —  with  8 
sudden,  distrustful  air  —  "how  did  you  discover  mj 
snug  hermitage?" 

**Mr.  TJlverston  told  me.  I  thought  I  might  takc 
advantage  of  the  information  and  visit  you." 

"Of  course  —  most  happy!  But  the  fact  is,  I  havc 
fairly  had  to  run  away  and  hide  myself  from  m) 
friends.  Our  circle  became  so  enormous  —  such  a  lifc 
of  dissipation,  really  quite  a  bore.  So  we  came  here  foi 
a  little  Test  —  to  live  quietly  and  retired,  myself  anc 
my  daughter." 

"Miss  Ansted  is  well,  I  trust?'* 

"Quite  well  —  she  has  just  taken  the  carriage  ix. 
drive  out  our  neighbour,  Lady  XJlverston,  to  whpm  Hop< 
is  very  kind  always." 
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The  little,  genÜe  girl  showering  benevolences  on  a 
LadyUlverston!  Times  were  changing,  certainly!  Ninian 
dreaded  that  when  she  came  in,  it  woQld  be  Miss  Ansted 
he  would  meet,  and  not  bis  darling  child. 

He  followed  Mr.  Ansted  into  the  house,  which  was 
a  perfect  hijou  of  a  place,  füll  of  everything  that  taste 
and  Inxury  could  design.  The  master  walked  through 
bis  pleasant  abode,  pointing  out  its  beauties  with  great 
pride. 

"Are  they  all  of  your  coUecting  —  these  pictores 
andv  articles  of  vertu? ^*  asked  Ninian,  who  had  not 
given  Hope's  father  credit  for  so  much  love  of  art  and 
refinement. 

"Mine!  Not  exactly.  I  hired  this  house  from  some 
poor  devil  of  an  author,  who  was  glad  to  let  it  cheap. 
Money,  my  dear  sir  —  money  can  do  everything.  I 
think  of  purchasing  it  just  as  it  Stands.  It  will  take  a 
good  sum;  but  what  of  that?  One  must  have  things 
nice  about  one." 

Just  at  this  moment  Ninian  remembered  what  he 
had  heard  the  night  before,  standuig  on  the  door-steps 
of  the  empty  house.  He  looked  round  on  this  abode, 
and  bis  honest  heart  recoiled.  He  pictured  Hope  smiling 
in  the  carriage  —  could  she  know  or  guess  all  that  he 
gnessed?  She  might  not  —  she  might  be  Walking 
ignorantly  in  the  very  midst  of  this  deceitful  show, 
believing  her  father  a  rieh  man  —  an  honourable  man  — 
as  bis  former  creditor  once  hoped  he  had  become. 

Ninian  thought  he  would  stay  and  ju^e.  So,  for 
two  mortal  hours  he  endured  Mr.  Ansted's  conversation, 
and  listened  to  bis  boasts,  until  that  personage  was  sum- 
moned  away  to  cönsult  with  the  worthy  upper-labourer 
he  pompously  entitled  "my  steward." 
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Mr.  Graßme  walked  into  the  little  conservataiy,  wbidi 
he  knew  wonld  contain  many  tokens  of  Hope's  presenoe^ 
she  was  so  fond  of  flowers.  Her  favourites  were  there  — 
camelliaSy  hyacinths,  and,  as  if  to  show  that  ehe  kept 
her  childish  loves  Btill,  there  was  lying  on  one  of  the 
fanta^tic  rural  seats  an  open  book  on  gardoning,  with  a 
bonch  of  sweet  violets  left  npon  its  leaves.  It  made 
him  think  of  her  —  not  as  Mr.  Ansted's  danghter  — 
but  as  the  little  Hope,  all  of  whose  feelings  were  as 
freshy  and  true,  and  pure,  as  if  she  had  been  bom  an 
honest  man's  child. 

He  sat  down,  laid  the  book  on  his  knee,  and  played 
with  the  March-violets;  until  he  heard  some  one  open 
the  further  door  of  the  conservatory.  There  was  a 
footstep,  slow  and  tired  —  a  pause  —  a  heavy  sigh; 
and  he  saw  through  the  leaves  the  same  pink  bonnet 
and  lace  veil.  But  there  was  not  the  same  face  under 
it;  there  was  a  face  looking  weary  and  sad,  —  that 
heaviest  sadness  which  foUows  forced  smiles!  Hope  had 
retumed,  and,  all  unwitting  who  was  there,  had  come  to 
sit  among  her  flowers,  to  find  there  a  little  solitude  — 
a  little  peace. 

She  passed  slowly  down  the  walk,  sometimes  stop- 
ping  to  look  at  her  favourite  plants,  with  a  distrait, 
troubled  air,  passed  quite  along  to  the  end,  when  half 
hid  behind  the  orange-trees,  she  saw  Ninian  Graeme. 

Hope  started,  and,  as  was  usual  to  her  in  all  mo- 
ments  of  agitation  or  surprise,  her  colour  rose  in  a  crim- 
son  flood.  Then  with  a  cry  of  delight  she  flew  to  her 
adopted  brother;  and  was  just  going  to  throw  herseif  on 
his  neck  —  as  a  sister  should  —  whcn  some  inex- 
plicable   reserve   made  her  pause.      But  she  took  aud 
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clasped  his  hands;  hanging  upon  ihem  wifh  xmdisguised 
affecüon  and  joy. 

"Are  you  gladto  see  me,  Hope/'  murmured  the  Toioe, 
hoarse  and  low,  in  which  Kinian  strove  tb  hide  bifi 
weakness  and  resume  his  manhood. 

"Oh,  so  glad,  so  glad!  How  I  longed  to  ask  you  to 
come  —  you  and  Tinie!  Over  and  over  again  I  have 
planned  it,  but  — " 

**!  know  —  I  understand  —  of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible,**  Said  he  rightly  interpreting  her  feltering  looks. 
**But  I  thought,  happening  to  be  in  London,  I  might 
ocnne.  And  your  father  has  kindly  asked  me  to  stay  over 
tSunday." 

"He  has  seen  you,  then?"  said  Hope,  with  a  look  of 
great  relief;  "and  you  will  stay!  How  happy  that  will 
be!^  And  once  more  she  pressed  his  hands  with  un- 
feigned  joy. 

His  spirit  was  moved  within  him.  "You  are  not 
changed  to  me,  Hope?  You  are  the  same  little  girl  you 
always  were?"  said  he,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"Always;  why  should  you  doubt  it?" 

"And  you  are  happy?  Let  me  look  in  your  face  and 
see  if  you  are  really  happy  ?**  Ninian  continued,  drawing 
her  towards  him. 

But  somcthing  made  her  start  from  her  soft,  bending 
attitude,  and  become  rigid  in  womanly  dignity.  It  was 
nothing  of  his  causing  —  it  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
step  and  loud  voice  at  the  door.  Hearing  it,  her  few 
soft  tears  dried  up;  h^  face  resumed  its  callQ.  She 
was  tuming  into  the  Miss  Ansted  whom  Ninian  had 
pictnred. 

"So,  Miss  A.,  how  soon  you  have  come  home:  and 
what  did  Lady  Ulyerston  think  of  the  new  brougham?'^ 
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"I  never  asked,  papa." 

"It  is  the  most  elegant  carriage  in  the  county,"  oon- 
tümed  Mr.  Ansted;  ''I  assure  you,  Mr.  Grseme,  it  will 
ooßt  me  ninety  guineas  —  not  a  Shilling  less." 

Hope  tumed  away  restlessly. 

''And  I  baye  ordered  from  tbe  same  maker  the  pret- 
tiest  Kttle  pony-carriage  — " 

''I  do  not  want  it,  papa;  I  told  you  so,**  said  Hope 
quiokly;  "I  had  rather  much  not  drive,  indeed." 

"Pooh,  nonsense.  We  decided  all  that  yesterday,** 
retorned  the  father;  and  then  there  ensued  an  uncom- 
fi>rtable  silence.  To  break  it,  Kinian  asked  whp  was 
Lady  Ul verston?  Any  relative  to  tbe  Mr.  Ülyerston 
whom  they  aU  knew? 

"His  cousin's  wife,"  Hope  answered,  playing  with  her 
bunch  of  violets.  ''Sir  Peter  is  an  old  man,  and  veiy 
poor,  as  he  succeeded  to  the  bare  title,  and  Mr.  ülyerston 
to  the  estate;  but  his  cousin  —  our  Mr.  Ülyerston  —  is 
yery  kind  to  bim." 

"And  so  is  my  daughter  to  Lady  Ülyerston.  I  often 
wonder  what  Hope  can  see  in  such  a  cantankerous  old 
woman,  no  better  than  an  old  maid.  But  perhaps  it  is  as 
well,  considering  all  things/'  And  he  patted  Hope  on 
the  Shoulder  with  a  smile  that  made  her  change  to 
scarlet,  and  then  grow  white.  She  slowly  gathered  np 
her  bonnet  and  yeil,  which  she  had  unfastened,  and, 
with  a  few  words  to  her  father,  and  a  smile  to  Kinian, 
quitted  the  conseryatory. 

K  Mr.  Ansted  had  a  merit,  it  was  hospitality  — 
fulsome,  perhaps,  and  partaking  of  that  self-exaltation 
which  was  the  yery  core  of  his  nature,  but  still  hospita- 
lity.     linder    his   benignant   compulsion   Ninian   mad' 
azTOD^ements  for  a  three  days'  stay. 
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"You  will  be  very  quiet  —  we  have  no  vißitors  to- 
^  day,  except,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  my  new  neighbours, 
^  .whom  I  asked  to  come  and  taste  my  last  bin  of  still 
'  Champagne.  Capital  wine,  too!  I  can't  drink  anything 
■"  imt  still  Champagne." 

InvoluntarÜy  Mnian  thought  of  the  empty  hoose  at 
^  ißlheBter-terrace,  and  the  wronged   butchers  and  bakers 
Iwapunering  at  the  door. 
^ ;     He  did  not  see  Hope  again  until  at  dinner-time  she 

*  =  aiade  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  where  were 
'     loanging  three  or  four  gentlemen  who  looked  Hke  steady 

*  •  dtoaner-eaters    and    wine-drinkers.     Hope    saluted   them 

*  ^grayely,  as  became  the  mistress  of  ahousehold  receiying 

her  father's  guests,  and  then  sat  down,  a  little  apart. 

Narrowly,  with  eager  gaze,  Ninian  observed  her. 
9he  was  dressed  gracefuUy  and  well,  but  with  extreme 
plainness.  Her  whole  aspect,  her  demeanour,  and  among 
that  group  of  men,  where  she  was  the  only  lady,  marked 
one  whom  necessity  had  taught  dignity,  self-possession, 
and  self-control.  She  was  every  inch  a  woman  now. 
Even  her  father  treated  her  as  such,  called  her  "Miss 
Ansted"  and  "my  daughter,"  and  looked  at  her  as  if  she 
were  the  reflexion  of  bis  own  importance.  His  manner 
to  her  was  all  suavity,  except  once,  when  he  came  np 
to  her  as  if  to  speak  on  some  domestic  arrangement. 
Then  I^inian,  whose  old  habits  made  him  hear  distinctly, 
whether  with  or  against  his  will,  all  that  was  ever  said 
by  or  to  Hope,  distinguished  this  brief  colloquy: 

"Why  have  you  no  omaments  to-day?  You  will  not 
wear  those  I  gave  you." 

"I  cannot,  papa.     I  have  told  you  so  before." 

"You  are  a  little  fool!  You  forget  your  position  as 
jny  daughter." 
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Ko  answer,  save  a  bitter  spasm  passing  acro«s  the 
sweet  young  face. 

"I  say  you  shall  wear  them.  What  have  you  done 
with  them?    You  have  not  dared  to  — " 

"No,  not  that  —  how  ^ould  I?  Ton  need  not  be 
afraidy  papa.^  \ 

He  gaye  her  a  glanoe,  in  which  was  something  of 
anger,  more  of  fear,  —  and  went  away.  Hope  sighed 
and  leaned  over  the  book  of  prints  she  was  looking  at, 
never  moving  or  liffcing  her  head  imtil  l^inian  oame  to 
take  her  down  to  dinner. 

The  guests  preceded  her;  she,  as  mistress  of  tiie 
hoase,  came  last  —  Mr.  Ansted  was  always  very  predse 
in  trivial  points  of  etiquette. 

'^It  is  a  long  time  since  this  little  band  has  lain 
here/*  said  Ninian,  in  bis  tender,  brotherly  way.  Hope 
pressed  bis  arm,  and  for  a  moment  her  heart  seemed 
ready  to  burst;  but  she  never  uttered  a  word.  Yery  soon 
he  saw  her  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  calm 
serioua  grace;  and  he  begän  to  guess  that  the  "long 
time"  had  concealed  things  of  which  she  had  never 
spoken  in  her  letters.  Nothing  but  the  hard  teachmg 
of  many  an  inward  care  could  have  so  transformed  into 
reserved  womanhod  the  simple,  heartless  child. 

The  dinner  was  long,  and  the  conversation  such  as 
usually  takes  place  at  a  table  where  the  host  is  a  bon 
viyant,  •  Hope  bore  little  part  therein.  When,  a  good 
dcal  of  wine  being  imbibed  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  the  talking  becäme  loud  and  careless  —  too  much 
so  for  a  girl's  ears  —  Miss  Ansted  quietly  rose  and  de- 
parted,  and  Ninian  was  glad  to  see  her  retire.  But 
tenderly  bis  fancy  followed  her;  and  many  a  time,  during 
the  intervals  of  after-dinner  conversation  —  which  was 
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of  the  style  which  might  naturally  be  expected  wlien  the 
whole  party  where  just  a  degree  short  of  being  gentle- 
men  —  he  conjured  up  the  little  figure  sitting  akne  in 
the  drawing-room;  perhaps  gazmg  into  the  fire  with  that 
sad)  weary  look  which  he  had  seen  in  the  moming. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  he  left  the  dining-room.  He 
longed  to  have  a  few  minntes  of  quiet  talk  with  Hope. 
He  had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask;  above  all  he  wanted 
to  satisfy  a  foolish  thought  which  had  sprang  to  his 
mind  the  night  before,  but  which  the  sight  of  Hope  to- 
day  had  for  the  time  put  to  flight.  It  was  about  Mr. 
Ulverston  and  his  boasted  intimacy  at  the  house. 

"Ib  that  tme?"  Ninian  had  contrived  to  ask  during 
dinner.     "Does  he  often  come  here?" 

"Yes,  papa  likes  him,"  was  Hope's  brief  answer;  and 
no  more  was  said.  She  talked  very  little  to  anyone, 
indeed;  nor  could  Mr,  Grfleme  read  her  countenance  as 
he  used  to  do.  The  unwonted  reserre  of  her  demeanour, 
evidently  adopted  from  necessity,  cast  a  veil  over  that 
once  transparent  character,  which  seemed  to  hide  her 
feelings  even  from  him  who  loved  her  and  knew  her 
best.  But  he  thought  when  alone  with  him,  she  would 
surely  open  her  heart,  and  reveal  some  of  the  caijes 
which,  he  feared,  troubled  her  young  life  now. 

Hope  was  not  alone,  though  she  might  have  been, 
so  quiet  was  the  drawing-room  when  Ninian  put  his 
band  on  the  door.  Sitting  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  Weus 
a  precise,  timid-looking,  old-maidish  person,  in  a  slate- 
coloured  dress;  opposite,  leaning  by  the  fire,  his  eyes  cast 
down  with  great  softness  and  'tendemess,  was  a  young 
man,  once  characterised  by  Hope  as  "the  handsomest 
she  had  ever  seen.**  Probably  she  would  not  have  denied 
the  Statement  now.    Nor  indeed,  could  anybody,    When 
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he  looked  seriouSy   there  were  few  finer  coTintenAnoes 
than  Mr.  XJlverstx)n*s. 

At  the  Boimd  of  Üie  door,  Hope  lifted  her  head 
qnickly;  bat  seeing  who  it  was,  she  rose  up  to  meet 
Kinian  with  a  beaming  Bmile. 

"Another  surprise  for  you,  Mr.  Grseme,"  said  she, 
slightly  blushing.  "I  know  you  will  be  delighted  to  see 
your  old  fnenö.  here." 

''I  saw  him  last  night/'  said  Ninian,  extending  his 
band,  but  still  looking  with  aa  eager  anxiety  toward 
Hope.  He  feit  somewhat  disappo^nted  that  she  was  not 
alone. 

"  Where  did  you  two  meet?  You  never  told  xne  any- 
thing,"  said  Hope,  half  tuming  to  Mr.  TJlverston. 

"I  forgot  for  the  moment  —  and  you  know  we  have 
been  talking  of  so  many  other  things/'  said  he,  with  his 
low  winning  voice. 

Miss  Ansted  made  room  beside  her  for  her  old  friend 
—  her  "adopted  brother,"  as  she  called  him,  —  with 
a  loving,  grateful  look,  —  in  introducing  him  to  Lady 
Ulverston. 

Ninian  wondered  why  she  should  thus  reveal  to  a 
mere  stranger  the  former  compact  between  them.  He 
rÄher  wished  she  had  not  done  so.  But  he  was  soothed 
by  her  kind  manner;  every  look  of  those  sweet  eyes 
feil  upon  him  with  heaHng  and  comfort.  He  did  not 
even  mind  the  attendant  shadow  tbat  seemed  to  haunt 
Miss  Ansted  wherever  she  moved.  It  was  Mr.  Ulverston's 
way  with  every  pretty  woman. 

And  Hope  had  become  not  merely  pretty;  she  was 
beautiful  —  more  beautiful  than  even  Ninian  had  first 
thought,  when  he  saw  her  under  the  shade  which  her 
father's  presence  seemed  continually  to  throw  over  her. 
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She  appeared  to  folget  it  now  —  ßhe  smiled,  talked, 
and  sung,  with  her  lovely,  pathetio  voice;  ßinging  which, 
thoHgh  not  that  of  genius  or  passion  —  for  Hope  had 
not  a  particle  of  either  one  or  the  other  —  was  yet 
Bweet  and  heart-touching,  because  it  came  from  the 
heart 

"Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Ansted!"  cried  the  shy  and 
awkward  Lady  Ulverston,  who  seemed  to  look  np  with 
eyes  of  adoration  to  everything  around  her,  and  espe- 
dally  to  her  elegant  cousin-in-law,  by  whom  she  was 
iareated  with  a  sort  of  careless  kindness.  "My  dear  Miss 
Ansted  sings  like  an  angel!  Kobody  could  help  ioving 
her,  cven  if  she  were  not  dia  heiress." 

Hope  drew  back  and  looked  pained  —  "Don't  let 
your  Cousin  talk  thus,"  Ninian  heard  her  say  to  Mr. 
ITlverston,  who  leaned  over  the  piano;   "I  am  no  heiress 

—  I  never  shall  be;  I  have  told  you  so  many  a  time 
and  you  will  not  believe  me."  Her  tone  was  very 
eamest,  even  to  agitation;  but  it  was  answered  in  a 
Hght,  bantering  way. 

"Who  ever  believes  young  ladies'  declarations  on 
that  subject?  As  if  they  could  know  anything  about  the 
matter!    But,  as  I  likewise  have  told  you  many  a  time 

—  it  is  Miss  Ansted  herseif  that  all  honour  —  all  loVe,** 
A  compliment  that  a  man  of  graceful  speeches  like 

Mr.  Ulverston  would  be  certain  to  make.  Perhaps, 
üiough,  he  need  not  have  made  it  so  tenderly;  and  Hope 
need  not  have  changed  colour  while  he  did  so.  But 
Ninian  was  placed  where  he  could  not  see  her.  Soon 
after,  declining  to  sing  any  more,  she  came  and  sat  be- 
tween  himself  and  Lady  Ulverston,  with  a  sweet  content 
upon  her  downcast  face;  and  her  manner  to  bofh  her 
friends,  old  and  new,  was  softer  and  gentler  than  ever. 
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Bat  Mr.  TJlverston  ^eld  aloof  j  and  was  so  silent  that  any 
one  might  have  said  he  was  buried  in  thought,  if  socli 
a  light  mind  as  bis  could  ever  be  eupposed  guilty  of  that 
enormitj,  partioularly  in  society. 

It  was  late  before  the  rest  of  tbe  party  left  the 
dining-room,  and  wben  tbey  did,  tbeir  appearance  did 
not  mucb  conduce  to  tbo  pleasure  of  tbe  evening,  Üiey 
being  indiyiduals  wbose  years  and  country-babits  abowed 
tbem  to  belong  to  that  period  of  out-of-date  sociality 
wben,  in  polite  parlance,  ''gentlemen  liked  to  sit  long 
after  dinner."  No  one  was  positively  "drunk**  —  an 
unpleasant  word,  wUcb  is  usoally  supposed  only  snitable 
as  applied  to  tbe  lower.classis  —  but  ahnest  everybody 
was  what  is  considerately  termed  "merryJ*  One,  the 
quietest,  dozed  in  bis  cbair;  anotber  persisted  in  telling 
Comic  stories;  wbile  Mr.  Ansted  bimself,  bis  shining 
face,  once  weU-looking  enougb,  glowing  witb  the  pnrple 
tint  wbieb  marks  the  middle  age  of  a  free  liyer,  talked 
witb  great  gusfo  of  every  titled  acquaintance  be  bad,  and 
overwhelmed  poor  frightened  Lady  TJlverston  witb  bis 
laboured  civilities. 

Hope  sat  at  the  piano,  turning  over  tbe  leaves  of 
her  music,  her  face  growing  gradually.  paler.  No  disgiist 
or  contempt  was  there,  for  her  nature  was  too  humble; 
nor  in  the  passing  look  sho  cast  towards  her  father  was 
visible  any  pang  of  wounded  aifection.  She  came  to 
bim  wben  he  called,  she  addressed  bis  guests  witb  per- 
fect  courtesy,  but  all  was  witb  tbe  manner  of  one  wbo, 
knowing  she  has  a  duty  to  do,  does  it  She  was  Miss 
Ansted  only. 

Once  or  twice,  wben  she  bad  to  talk  to  these  not 
over-fascinating  guests  or  to  reply  to  her  father's  fault- 
finding  the  girl  cast  a  balf-anzious,  half  appealing  glance 
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o  Mr.  Ul  verston  y  as  if  she  were  accustomed  to  look  to 
him  for  aid  in  a  position  that  must  have  been  annoying 
to  so  young  a  hostess.  This  time,  however,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  assist  her;  but  seemed  to  scan  with  a  certain 
dogree  of  contempt  the  Company  into  which  he  had  fallen« 
—  twirled  his  moustache  with  dignity,  —  and  took  very 
little  notice  of  anybody. 

Before  long,  he  gave  his  elderly  cousin-in-law  a  hint 
fbr  their  retreat*,  which  the  timid  woman  immediat^ly 
obeyed. 

"We  must  begone  now,  if  you  will  excuse  us,'  Mr. 
Ansted,"  said  she;  "Sir  Peter  is  a  great  invalid,  as  you 
know,  and  likes  to  have  the  house  all  quiet  by  eleven." 

"HoUo,  Ulverston,  you'll  sleep  here,  won't  you?  It 
is  much  pleasanter  than  Sir  Peter's  little  cottage  —  no 
bigger  than  a  dog-kennel." 

"I  own  a  bear's  den .  would  be  larger,  if  not  so 
pleasant,"  returned  the  young  man,  with  his  blaudest 
smile.  "Still,  excuse  me  this  time,  as  I  must  retum 
to  town  early  to-morrow  moming.  So,  adieu  for  the 
present!" 

He  bade  ISTinian  a  polite  farewell,  hoped  to  see  him 
before  he  left,  and  then  made  his  usual  elegant  disap- 
pearance.  Certainly,  compared  with  the  other  guests,  he 
looked  a  Hyperion  among  satyrs!  ^N'inian  acknowledged 
this;  though,  while  so  thinking,  he  sigbed. 

""WTiat  —  are  they  gone  to  the  dining-room  again?** 
said  Hope,  as,  after  seeing  the  TJlverstons  away,  she  re- 
turned and  found  I^inian  sitting  alone. 

"Tour  papa  wanted  them  to  smoke,  I  believe." 

"Ah!  there  they  will  stay  half  the  night,"  returned 
the  poor  girl,  bitterly,    But  quickly  she  added  —  "I 
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am  Bony,  becaose  it  is  not  good  for  papa.     I  wish  Mr. 
Ulverston  had  not  gone." 

^'"Wliy?"  asked  JN'inian,  with  a  sudden  pang. 

"Because  papa  never  —  does  this  when  he  is  here. 
He  can  persuade  papa  to  anything,  being  such  a  fayourite 
with  him." 

"And  with  y9u,  too?" 

Hope  pausedy  thongh  it  was  a  hesitation  scarce  per- 
ceptible.  Then  she  seid,  "I  like  him  because  he  is  very 
kind  to  me,  and  —  I  need  kindness  often." 

There  was  a  pathetic  touch  in  this  speech,  which 
without  voluntarily  betraying  any  home-secrets  told  Niniaa 
ally  and  moved  him  to  tiie  heart's  core. 

"My  chüd,  you  are  not  quite  happy,"  said  he,  very 
tenderly.  The  tears  glittered  on"  her  eye-lashes;  she 
looked  as  if  a  word  more  would  have  imlocked  their 
current;  and  then,  with  a  sudden  thought,  slie  re- 
pressed  it. 

"Dear  Mr.  Gxaeme  —  I  can*t  ans  wer  you  to-night 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  teil  you  anything  at  all." 

There  was  something  to  be  told,  then!  And  a  sudden 
undefined  terror  took  possession  of  Kinian's  faculties.  He 
remained  silent  a  long  time,  until  the  silence  grew  into 
a  suspenso  that  was  almost  maddening. 

"You  look  very  weary,"  said  Hope,  affectionately. 
"Had  you  not  better  go  to  rest?  You  know  I  must  take 
care  of  my  brother." 

At  the  word,  a  thought  Struck  him. 

"K  so,  may  I  not  ask  my  little  sister  a  question, 
which,  if  she  does  not  answer,  she  must  at  least  forgive." 

She  blushed  with  some  in  ward  consciousness,  as 
maidens  do;  but  replied,  iirmly.  "Ask  me  anything, 
and  I  will  answer  —  if  it  relates  to  myself  only." 
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**lt  does!  Teil  me"  —  bis  words  were  abrupt  and 
few  —  as  few  as  those  tom  from  the  lips  of  a  doomed 
man  —  "is  my  little  sister  about  to  marry  Mr.  —  any 
one  I  know?" 

"No."  —  Tbe  answer  was  low,  and  ber  head  was 
bent. 

"Has  be  ever  asked  you?" 

"Never." 

"But  perbaps  be  will?" 

"I  tbink  —  I  bope  be  never  may!"  seid  Hope,  tum- 
ing  away  so  tbat  Kinian  did  not  see  tbe  trouble  in 
her  eyes. 

He  reproacbed  bimself  for  craelty  in  tbus  wounding 
ber  womanly  delicewy.  Passionately  be  asked  ber  for- 
giveness,  and  tben  drew  back,  afraid  of  betraying  tbe 
intense  joy  tbat  ber  words  bad  imparted.  He  bade  her 
good-nigbt,  tenderly,  as  in  tbe  old  times  at  Tbe  Gowans. 
—  Save  for  one  tbing';  be  dared  not  trost  bimself  to  kiss 
tbe  cbild's  wbite  forebead  now. 

ISTor  did  sbe  seem  to  expect  it.  Tet  tbis  reserve 
pained  bim  not;  bnt  only  filled  bim  tbe  more  with  a 
bope  almost  too  delicious  to  bear.  He  feit  a  bappy  man 
tbat  nigbt,  —  ay,  bappy  as  if  be  bad  been  a  youtb  in 
tbe  bey-day  of  bis  first  love-dream,  instead  of  a  qpiGt, 
serious  man,  wbo  bad  run  a  tilt  wilii  tbe  bard  world  for 
nearly  four-and-tbirty  years. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  Sunday  moming  —  sweet,  and  fresh,  and 
spring-like.  Hope  sat  at  the  head  of  the  breakfast-table, 
as  she  used  sometimes  to  sit  at  The  Gowans,  only  with 
a  grace  less  timid  and  more  womanly.  Her  father  did 
not  appear. 

"  You  will  liave  to  go  to  churcli  alone  with  me,"  seid 
she.  "Papa  will  not,  I  believe,  go  to-day.  He  hopes 
you  will  excuse  bis  not  riaing  to  breakfast," 

IS'inian  could  yery  readily.  Indeed,  long  after  the 
moming  hours  he  had  heard  sounds  of  reyelry  which 
made  the  fact  of  bis  host's  being  invisible  easily.  ao- 
counted  for.  He  received  the  excuse  —  bis  pity  yeaming 
over  the  daughter  who  "blushed  as  she  gave  it  in"  -r- 
though  with  the  blush  of  a  sorrowing  not  an  accusing 
angel.  !N"either  made  any  furtber  remark,  but  talked  of 
the  dear  old  times  —  of  lindsay,  Tinie,  and  the  happy 
twin-brides.  Hope  sighed  often,  while  speaking  of  those 
simple  innocent  days. 

They  went  to  church;  only  they  two  —  arm-in-arm 
together.  It  chanced  to  be  the  first  time  this  had  ever 
happened:  since  in  the  large  household  at  The  Gowans 
Mr.  Graeme  and  bis  ward  were  very  seldom  left  alone. 
And  to  every  pious  heart,  in  whose  depths  lies  an  affec- 
tion  that  in  sacredness  is  held  next  to  its  religion,  it  is 
a  solemn  thing  to  enter  God's  house  and  there  kneel  and 
pray  beside  the  one  best  beloved  of  all  God*s  creatures 
—  the  one  with  whom  we  desire  to  walk  "hand-in-hand 
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through  His  pleasant  earth,  and  by  wliose  side  .we  hope 
to  stand  in  His  heayen,  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
need  to  «ay  ^^tül  deatk  us  pari!*  Thus,  to  Ninian  at 
least,  it  was  a,  sweet  and  solemn  chnrcb-going  that  day. 

He  had  never  been  to  an  English  church  before;  bat 
this  was  a  village  tabemacle,  piain  enough  to  harmonise 
with  the  most  rigid  Presbyterian  feeling.  It  was  very 
narrow  and  small,  containing  about  a  dozen  high  pews; 
the  rest  being  mere  benches.  The  communion-table  was 
of  homely  wood,  covered  with  a  wonn-eaten  red  cloth; 
the  communion-seats  were  plain  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and 
the  altar-railing  was  of  honest,  nnpainted  deal.  Tet 
there  the  little  parish  congregation  must  have  knelt  for 
centuries;  since  in  the  stone  fLooring  were  two  monu- 
mental brasses,  almost  obliterated  by  time.  The  old 
iN'orman  arch  with  its  hoUowed  recess  for  holy  water 
formed  the  doorway,  The  church  might  have  been  richer 
once,  but  now  it  was  simply  a  church  for  the  poor. 
There  was  not  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  parish  ezcept 
the  clei^yman's. 

"I  brought  you  here,"  whispered  Hope,  "because  I 
thought  you  would  like  this  pretty  nook  better  than  our 
grand  new  church  at  Arlington;  and  you  would  not  dis- 
like  the  long,  quiet  walk  through  fields  and  lanes." 

He  dislike  it?  It  had  been  one  dream  of  pleasantness 
and  peace!  There,  with  the  slant  pillar  of  sunbeams 
reaching  up  to  every  window  —  the  old  clergyman's  yoice 
sounding  solemnly  within,  and  larks  hymning  their  matins 
j&om  without  —  I^^inian  said  his  English  prayers  beside 
his  beloved  English  girl. 

There  is  a  poem  of  LongfelloVs,  which  probably  Mr. 
GtrsBme  had  never  heard,  for  ho  was  not  well  read  in 
poetry,  and  was  himself  no  poet,  ezcept  in  the  silent 

2* 
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language^  of  his  life.  Bat  if  he  had  ever  seen  these 
yerses,  ''A  Gleam  of  Sanshine,"  doubüess  his  manly 
heart  wonld  have  thrilied  to  their  trath,  for  they  might 
haye  been  telling  the  story  of  this  one  Snnday  —  nerer 
to  be  forgotten: 

"Thifl  ifl  the  higbway  to  the  town, 
And  here  the  green  lane  ends, 
Through  which  I  walked  to  ohoreh  with  thee, 
O  gentlest  of  my  friends ! 

**Thy  dresa  was  like  the  llliea. 

And  thy  heart  aa  pare  aa  they; 
One  of  God*s  boly  angelk 
Did  walk  with  me  that  day. 

"Long  waa  the  good  man*a  aermon, 
Bat  it  seemed  not  long  to  me, 
For  he  apoke  of  Roth  the  beautifal. 
And  still  I  thought  of  thee.  • 

"Long  were  the  prayera  he  uttered. 
Bat  they  aeemed  not  so  to  me ; 
For  in  my  heart  I  prayed  with  him, 
And  still  I  prayed  for  thee.** 

Ninian's  heart  was  fall.  He  looked  up  at  the  clear 
sky,  beneath  which,  when  service  was  over,  they  two 
walked,  she  leaning  on  his  arm.  But  she  did  not  know 
that  he  was  praying  —  that  his  heart,  heavy  with  its 
deep  love,  had  laid  itself  down  at  the  feet  of  God,  be- 
seeching  for  her,  She  did  not  know,  that  all  the  way 
home,  while  she  went  smiling  through  the  sunny  fields 
her  young  soul  seemed  lightened  of  its  care,  —  his  wafi 
lifting  up  its  passionate  voiee,  —  crying  on  Heaven  to 
keep  safe  for  him  his  life*s  sole  joy.  Very  solemn,  too, 
was  his  prayer  —  not  alone  for  the  girl  he  loved,  now 
tripping  along  in  her  sweet  maidenhood,  but  for  his  wife, 
perhaps  the  mother  of  his  children,  his  helpmeet  in  life's 
Coming  work,  wherein  all  things  done  should  be  done  by 
thcm  both^,  worthily  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  —  Until, 
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that  work  being  over,  they  migbt  lie  side  by  gide  in 
some  quiet  place  like  tbis,  witb  cbildren's  reverent  teara 
dropping  over  tbem,  waiting  för  tbe  resurrection  unto 
tbat  Xingdom  wbere  all  eartbly  luamage  will  be  dona 
away,  and  that  marriage  only  remaiii,  whicb,  being  an 
nnion  spiritual  and  complete,  is  as  indissoluble  as  tbe 
Union  of  tbe  soul  witb  God. 

Young  men  and  maidens  —  idle  dreamers  of  baseless 
dreams,  wbicb  you  call  love,  and  toy  witb  for  a  year,  a 
montb,  a  week  —  you  know  no  more  of  tbe  one  true 
Love,  tbe  one  sacred  Marriage,  tban  does  a  cbüd  wbo, 
looking  at  bis  own  image  in  two  or  tbree  wayside  ponds, 
fäncies  be  bas  seen,  and  perbaps  drained  dry,  tbe  great 
ocean  wbicb  rounds  tbe  world! 

I  baye  tbus  recorded  Kinian  Grseme's  tbougbts,  not 
bis  words.  Of  tbe  latter,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely 
anytbing  to  teil  Wben  people  bave  been  bappy,  tbey 
scarcely  know  wbat  tbey  bave  talked  about,  —  if  tbey 
baye  talked  at  all.  Probably  Kope  was  tbe  cbief  Speaker, 
but  it  was  always  of  tbings  of  tbe  past.  Sbe  only  seemed 
at  rest  wben  sbe  could  ignore  ber  present  life  altc^tber. 
Sbe  did  so  now  —  talked  of  old  times,  or  eise  of  tbe 
spring  treasures  sbe  saw  in  tbeir  country  walk  —  tbe 
young  wbeat,  Üie  budding  woodbine  leayes,  tbe  daisies, 
and  tbe  crowsfoot.  A  yery  simple  maiden  sbe  was  al-* 
ways,  and  took  great  deHgbt  in  tbese  simple  tbings. 
^f^hen.  tbey  ireacbed  tbe  last  biU  witbin  sigbt  of  Mary- 
lands, sbe  tumed  round  and  looked  back  on  tbe  pretty 
meadows,  saying,  witb  a  beayy  sigb, 

"Ob,  bow  bappy  I  baye  been  tbis  moming!" 
Kinian  answered,  softly,  "And  I,  too!" 
"If  it  could  but  be  always  so,"  cried  Hope,  witb. 
anotber  sigb.     "If  I  could  oiüy  eacape  froin  tbis  bard, 
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hard  life,   and  eam  my  bread,  no  matter  how,  or  fly 
away  and  hide  myself  at  The  Gowans." 

"Wül  you  come?"  said  he,  suddenly,  but  in  a  deep 
tremnlous  yoice,  whose  passion  he  thought  any  one  mnst 
?iave  iinderatood.  Whether,  despite  his  resolution,  he 
meant  Hope  to  understand,  he  himself  scarcely  knew« 
But  he  Said  the  words,  and  waited. 

"I  come?  I  wish  I  could!"  she  answered,  sadly. 

She  had  not  comprehended  him  in  the  least!  His 
great  depth  of  love  was  hidden  far  below  the  Tision  of 
her  mild  eyes.  He  mnst  wait  a  little  longer  yet  before 
Chance  smote  asimder  the  smooth  waters,  and  let  her  see 
the  treasure  which  lay  buned  there. 

''I  mean,''  said  he,  with  that  soft  kindness  which 
marked  his  every  action,  every  word  with  "the  child,"  — 
"you  might  come  to  us  for  a  little  whüe." 

"Oh!  that  I  might!  Then  I  should  be  quiet  and  safe 
—  far  out  of  the  way  of  —  Ah!  sometimes  I  think  I 
cannot  bear  up  much  longer.  It  is  so  hard!  K  I  could 
but  have  had  you  near  to  help  me,  my  brother!" 

She  sobbed  this  out,  as  if  her  poor  heart  could  re- 
strain  itself  no  longer.  And  then  ehe  hung  her  head  in 
shame,  and  accused  herseif  of  having  grievously  erred. 
"But  I  have  had  nobody  to  speak  to  —  nobody!  —  and 
now,  seeing  you,  this  came  out  unawares.  And  I  have 
told  nothing  that  you  may  not  soon  know." 

"All  that  I  know  now  is,  that  my  little  Hope  is 
unhappy.  What  makes  her  so?  Can  I  do  her  any  good?" 

"Oh  no  —  no!  I  ought  not  to  have  said  thus  much. 
If  my  father  heard  —  ISTo,  I  will  not  say  any  more," 
added  she,  interrupting  herseif,  and  summoning  resolu- 
tion to  her  brow,  and  a  faint  smile  to  her  lips,  "I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  content  before  long."    . 
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"My  child!"  said  Ninian,  firmly,  "for  you  are  my 
child  as  well  as  your  father's  daughter  —  I  have  on 
you  some  little  claim." 

He  thought  he  had,  or  would  have  when  ehe  leamed 
alL  This  made  him  speak,  lest  she  should  wear  her 
heart  away  in  home-troubles,  and  he  not  know  it. 
Sooner  than  that,  he  would  run  the  chance  of  startling 
her  calm  affection  by  teUing  her  that  his  love  was  not 
what  it  seemed,  and  bidding  her  take  shelter  from  all 
her  cares  on  her  betrothed  husband's  breast.  For  some 
Kngering  of  that  reverence  with  which  the  son  of  a 
worthy  father  inclines  to  regard  all  fathers,  bad  or  good, 
made  him  resolve  that  he  would  never  steal  Mr.  An- 
sted's  daughter  from  him  unawares. 

These  thoughts  —  clear,  but  quick  as  lightning  — 
darted  through  Ninian's  mind,  as  he  spoke  of  his  "claim." 
He  paused  a  moment  upon  the  word,  and  then  continued, 

"I  think,  dear  Hope,  you  might  teil  me  your  trouble. 
You  know  I  was  acquainted  with  all  your  father's  af- 
fairs." 

"And  are  you  now?"  cried  Hope,  eagerly. 

"No,  not  now;  but  I  can  guess.**  And  then,  to 
soothe  the  pain  he  thought  her  delicacy  might  feel,  he 
added:  "You  may  be  sure  that  all  I  guess  or  leam  I 
shall  hold  sacred;  and  Hope  might  trust  me,  since  she 
ohose  me  for  a  brother." 

But  Hope,  even  at  this,  continued  süent;  though  she 
pressed  his  band  gratefully.  Ninian  drew  back,  his 
conscience  and  his  pride  accusing  him  for  seeking  to 
pry  into  another  man^s  secrets.  He  could  not  have  done 
so,  ezcept  for  the  sake  of  her  whose  peace  was  dearer 
to  him  than  anything  in  the  world,  except  honour. 

Something  of  this  latter  feeling  rose  up  and  lessoncd 
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him  into  ailence;  settiBg  bofore  him  the  example  of  Mr. 
Ansted's  daughter,  who  was  a  tnie  daughter,  even  to  a 
Mr.  Ansted.  He  followed  her  down  tiie  garden,  tax 
fcom  Bome  unexpressed  reason,  Kope  had  dropped  hb 
arm  on  entering  the  lodge-gates.  But  whatever  she  did, 
and  whatever  she  said,  or  left  nnsaid,  he  feit  that  he 
Gould  only  reverence  her  the  more. 

Mr.  Ansted  was.  lounging  oyer  his  newspapers,  or 
starmg  with  sleepj  eyes  at  the  pictures  which  adomed 
his  drawing-room.  Ana  there,  Hstening  patiently  to  his 
comments  on  the  same,  and  his  attempts  to  assume  the 
reputation  of  a  man  oftaste  by  having  ^'stepped  into  the 
shoes"  of  the  late  proprietor  of  this  pretty  house  —  sat 
iN'inian  Graeme,  a  cheerful  martyr,  for  two  long  hours. 
He  thought  it  was  hard  if  he  could  not  bear  for  half  a 
day  what  his  darling  had  to  bear  for  a  whole  life-time. 
■ —  No,  not  a  whole  lifetime,  if  it  pleased  God!  The 
gentle  litÜe  bird  should  have  a  peaceful  nest  yet.  He 
would  make  all  soft  and  fair  for  her  before  he  stirred 
her  quiet  heart,  or  embittered  her  present  life  the  more 
by  the  father's  Opposition,  and  then  he  would  come  and 
take  his  sweet  dove  home. 

He  knew  —  something  in  his  heart  told  him  — 
that  she  would  be  content  to  go.  True,  she  did  not 
love  as  he  did,  perhaps  never  might,  —  he  could  hardly 
expect  it,  with  his  piain  looks,  and  thick-coming  grey 
hairs.  But  he  thought  that  any  woman  so  pure  and 
true  must  feel  her  heart  respond  to  such  a  passionatc 
and  entire  devotion  as  his  own.  Yes!  she  would  not  be 
unhappy  with  him,  even  though  she  was  so  young  and 
beautiful,  and  he  —  Well,  he  was  whatever  God  had 
madc  him!  He  forgot  the  lime  when  he  had  been  half 
fearful  lest  she  should  suffer  by  vainly  loving  him  — 
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•o  inconsistent  are  all  men,  or,  at  least,  all  lovers.  But 
now  that  he  feit  bis  joy  a^d  hope  grow  nearer,  and  bis 
^Belf-conflict  closing  fast,  there  came  upon  him  all  those 
doubts  and  bitter  bumilities  wbiob  ever  foUow  and  tor- 
iure  true  love  —  tbe  traer  tbe  love,  tbe  greater  being 
tbe  sufPering. 

Ninian*s  tete-ä-tete  witb  Mr.  Ansted  being  ended, 
there  came  dinner,  the  fortunate  interval  which  kiUed 
at  least  two  hours  of  a  dreary  Sunday  aft^noon.  So  it 
seemed  in  this  household,  where  during  all  the  long 
Sabbath  day  the  scrvants  toiled  and  grumbled,  and  the 
maeter  yawned.  He  brightened  up  howeyer  at  feeding- 
üme,  and  gaye  bis  whole  soul  to  what  unto  him  seemed 
the  Chief  aim  and  purpose  of  existence  —  dining.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  was  not  unsociaL  His  heart  warmed 
afi  his  mouth  ülled,  and  he  seemed  quite  iinsatiBÜed 
unless  his  guest  and  his  daughter  ate  and  drank  in  pro* 
portionate  companionship.  But  Mnian  had  all  his  life 
been  thoroughly  disregardful  of  table  luxuriös;  and  Miss 
Ansted  sat,  her  plate  loaded  with  ezpensiye  dainties, 
her  glass  filled  with  the  most  costly  wines,  —  though 
at  times,  when  her  father  dilated  upon  the  immense 
8um  these  LucuUian  delights  had  cost  him,  —  she  looked 
as  if  eyery  mouthful  she  tasted  was  like  poison.  A 
factory  child  sitting  by  the  road-side,  munching  her 
honest,  hard-eamed  crust,  would  haye  had  a  happier 
feasi 

But  yet  she  sat  at  the  laden  board,  did  her  duties 
as  hostess,  and  perhaps  no  eye  saye  that  which  watched 
her  with  such  close  tendemess,  might  haye  seen  that  she 
had  any  thought  beyond.  Only  when  the  bells  began 
to  ring  for  eyening  seryice,  she  rose  up  as  if  eager  for 
the  relief. 
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"You  are  not  going  to  church  to-night,  Miss  A.? 
Pray  give  up  your  religious  duties  for  once,  and  amnse 
US,"  Said  the  fether,  yawning  over  bis  wine.     "Or  at  all' 
events,  amuse  your  old  friend  Mr.  Graeme,  for  I  deciare 
I  am  so  confoundedly  tired  and  sleepy»" 

"Will  you  lie  down  and  rest,  papa,  or  shall  I  make 
you  some  tea?" 

"Tea  —  nonsense!  I  know  the  best  eure  —  a  liair 
of  the  dog  that  bit  me  last  night  —  eh?  Take  away 
these  detestable  wines,  Hope,  and  give  me  some  brandy- 
and-water.  Then  I  think  TU  try  to  doze,  and  you  can 
take  Mr.  Graame  into  the  drawing-room  and  sing  psalms 
for  him  (she  has  a  splendid  piano,  cost  100  guineas,  I 
vow).     Only  mind  and  shut  the  door." 

So  while  Mr.  Ansted  slumbered  off  his  gourmandise^ 
Ninian  and  Hope  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  breathed  another  atmosphere  than  that  out  of 
which  they  passed.  It  was  a  sweet  room,  thickly  hung 
with  pictures,  strewed  with  all  sorts  of  fantastic,  tasteful 
Ornaments.  A  few  hyacinths  in  glasses  created  an  abid^ 
ing  perfume,  faint  but  delicious;  other  scents  came 
wafted  in  at  times  through  the  half-opened  door  of  the 
conservatory  which  led  out  of  the  apartment.  The  fire 
sparkled  out  from  a  hearth  made  gay  by  painted  china 
tiles,  and  glimmered  with  a  softened  light  on  two  ex- 
quisite heads,  "j^ight"  and  "Moming,"  which  formed  tho 
supporters  of  the  white  marble  chimney-piece. 

All  these  things  Mnian's  eye  noted  with  a  curious 
tenaSitjr  that  fixed  on  his  memory  that  room  and  aU  its 
appertainings.  In  after  years  he  could  at  any  moment 
have  conjured  it  up,  just  as  it  looked  then,  in  the  dim 
firelight,  especially  these  pale  marble  heads,  against  one 
of  which,   "Night,"  Hope  was  leaning.     They  seemed 
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yery  like  —  the  statue  face  and  the  human  —  both  so 
rarely  delicate  and  fair,  with  the  shut  eyelids  and  the 
weary  löok  about  the  mouth,  as  if  sleep  were  welcome. 

"Are  you  tired,  Hope?  You  surely  are  not  strqjpg. 
Yet  you  looked  so  weÜ  yesterday  that  I  quite  foigot 
what  I  heard  of  your  häving  been  ill,  on  account  of 
"which  your  father  came  to  live  here/' 

"He  Said  so  —  did  he?" 

"Yes.  Were  you  very  ill,  my  child?  "Was  that 
the  reason  you  did  not  write  for  so  many  weeks?  Had 
I  known,  1  —  we  —  should  all  have  been  unhappy." 

"You  need  not,"  said  Hope.  She  paused  —  and 
meeting  bis  anxious  gaze,  cast  down  her  eyes  in  shame. 
"Don't  look  at  me.  I  cannot  keep  up  a  deceit  befbre 
you,  What  was  said  was  not  true;  —  I  have  nevet 
been  iU  at  all.  But  it  was  a  good  reason  for  leaving  — 
and  we  were  obliged  to  leave." 

Her  look  —  so  sad,  so  humbled  —  seemed  to  indi- 
cate,  "Don't  ask  me  any  more!"     Kinian  did  not  ask. 

He  tried  to  talk  to  her  of  other  things;  it  was  very 
painful  for  bim  to  see  her  sitting  there,  with  her  sad 
face,  which  at  every  kind  word  of  bis  appeared  to  grow 
sadder,  —  and  to  know  that  he  must  not  say  to  her  as 
of  old,  "My  child,  what  ails  you?"  He  would  fain  do 
her  good,  and  cheer  her  without  her  knowing  it;  so,  in 
bis  old  merry  wäy,  he  bade  her  not  sit  drooping  there, 
but  come  and  show  bim  the  wonders  of  her  conserva- 
tory. 

Hope  obeyed,  with  something  of  the  ready  smile 
with  which  she  obeyed  bim  of  old.  Mr.  Grseme  attempted 
a  long  botanical  conversation  —  varied  by  references  to 
bis  own  pet  garden  at  home  —  and  then  stood  at  Hope's 
side,  pointing  out,  as  he  was  wont  to  point  out  to  her 
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all  pretty  objects  of  natare  when  she  was  his  pupil  •— 
how  gracefiü  ihe  trees  of  the  pleasure-^round  loofced, 
stretching  np  their  bare  branches  against  the  bright  liue 
of  jjike  borizon,  almost  like  a  summer  suiisei 

"Do  you  stay  bere  all  summer?  It  must  be  a  sweet 
place  tben?"  said  iN'inian,  as  seeing  ber  sbiyer  be  tomed 
back  into  tbe  warm  drawing-room.  ''Indeed,  it  is  a 
sweet  place  now.  I  don't  tbink  I  ever  saw  a  more 
beantiful  room  tban  this/' 

"It  seems  to  me  frigbtful!  Ob,  I  wisb  it'were  the 
bare  walls  —  tbe  bare  floor.  I  wisb  we  lived  in  any 
bioVel,  bowever  poor,  öo  tbat'we  lived  tberp  bonestly!'* 
And  sbe  burst  into  tears.  —  Tbey  were  not  cbild's  teais 
now;  iN'inian  could  not  comfort  tbem  as  be  bad  used  to 
do.  He  saw  tbem  flow  — -  laige,  silent  tokens  of  a 
woman's  beayy  grief  and  bumiliation. 

He  made  ber  sit  down  and  took  ber  band.  "Kow, 
Hope,  after  tbis,  you  must  teil  me  all." 

"Must  I?  —  do  you  say  so?  Do  you  tbink  it  would 
be  rigbt?  Sometimes  I  bave  thougbt  it  would,  because 
you  were  my  fatber's  friend  —  that  is,  you  knew  my 
fatber.  Perbaps  you  could  give  me  advice,  or,  at  least, 
inform  me  of  sometbing.  I  am  all  in  tbe  dark.  He 
will  not  teil  me,  tbougb  I  bave  begged  bim  to  do  so, 
almost  on  my  knees/' 

Hope  said  tbis  burriedly,  as  if  frigbtened  at  ber  own 
revelations.  And  tben,  from  a  sort  of  feeling  tbat  now 
sbe  bad  begun  sbe  must  go  on,  sbe  looked  at  Mnian 
witb  an  eager  entreaty.  "Teil  me,  for  I  am  so  miser- 
able —  do  you  know  anything  of  my  fatber's  affairs? 
Is  be  a  rieb  man,  or  is  be  not?" 

And  when  Ninian  answered  in  tbe  only  way  be 
could,  as  to  bis  utter  ignorance  in  tbe  matter,  it  was 
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pateons  to  see  how  dejectedly  she  sank  back;  and  ap- 
pealed  to  him  no  more. 

Mr.  Graeme  did  not  know  whether  to  speak  on  or  be 
eilent.  But  Hope,  throwing  herseif  on  the  footstool  by 
hiß  side,  looked  up  with  her  trustii:^,  child-like  look, 
and  cried,  "I  feel  so  imhappy  —  so  guilty.  Help  me 
—  do  help  me,  my  brother."  Then  he  knew  his  course 
was  piain.  He  must  save  the  child,  without  any  scraples 
of  delicacy  with  regard  to  the  father. 

He  took  the  little  hands  —  the  hands  ihat  it  was 
his  life's  prayer  to  clasp  thus  fast  for  ever  —  and  said, 
''I  will  help  you,  Hope.  I  think  I  understand  what 
you  mean  to  imply.  But  how  was  it  that  you  never 
hinted  anything  of  these  — **  he  hesitated  for  a  word^ 
''these  troubles  of  your  father's?'' 

**I  did  not  know  them  myself.  We  first  lived  as 
we  do  now,  or  more  expensively  if  possible.  He  told 
me  to  spare  nothing  in  the  house,  he  made  me  wear 
rieh  dresses,  and  gave  me,  oh!  such  jewellery!  I  took  it, 
and  was  pleased  —  but  now  the  very  sight  of  it  makes 
me  blush  for  shame.'* 

"My  dear  Hope!  it  is  no  shame  to  you." 

"It  is  ^-  it  is!  Think  of  living  in  a  fine  house, 
and  having  rieh  dinners  every  day,  and  going  about  in 
a  carriage,  knowing  that  we  have  no^right  to  these 
things,  because  they  are  not  paid  for,  and  perhaps  never 
may  be." 

Very  low  she  spoke,  and  bitter  was  the  shame  that 
dyed  her  young  face  crimson. 

"I  think,"  she  went  on,  "that  I  should  have  never 
let  you  know  this,  except  that  you  have  influence  with 
my  father;  you  might  help  him  by  your  adviee.  If  he 
feeis  «8  I  do,  he  must  be  very  miserable  too.** 
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"Did  he  ever  say  so?  Did  he  ever  teil  you  of  kb 
circumstances  in  any  way?  Have  you  any  khowledge 
of  where  his  income  comes  fcom  —  and  how  much  it 
is?  Foigive  me  —  but  if  I  am  to  do  you  any  good,  I 
must  speak,  and  you  must  answer,  in  this  business-like 
way." 

Hope  thought  a  little,  and  then  said,  "I  know  abso- 
lutely  nothing.  Except"  —  and  she  blushed,  possibly 
at  the  ßupposed  falsehood  —  "except  that  he  told  Mr. 
ülverston  he  had  estates  in  America  that  were  increasing 
every  year,  and  that  I  should  be  tiie  riebest  girl  in 
England  before  long.  And  Mr.  ülverston  and  all  my 
Mends  consider  me  so,  while  I  know  quite  well  that  it 
cannot  be  —  that  my  father  is  mistaken,  or  perhape, 
fancies  the  thing  he  wishes,  as  people  do  sometimes. 
And  then  all  the  while  I  am  deceiving  everybody.  Oh, 
if  OTljJie  would  but  believe  the  truth!" 

'*You  mean  your  father?"  said  Ninian.  In  his 
anxiety  he  did  not  notice  that  the  girl  slightly  drew 
back,  without  answering.  "Your  father  ought  to  believe 
how  little  you  care  for  being  an  heiress.'  Still,**  —  and 
a  sudden  light  broke  upon  Mr.  Graeme's  mind  —  "per- 
haps  he  expects  that  with  this  reputation  of  wealth  his 
daughter  will  marry." 

"His  daughter  will  not,  though."  And  for  the  first 
time  Ninian  saw  a  faint  tincture  of  pride  in  that  meek 
brow.  "Nothing  shall  make  me  deceive  any  man  thus. 
Fancy,  only  fancy  for  any  one  to  suppose  his  wife  a 
rieh  heiress,  and  then  find  her  out  to  be  —  what  I 
am!" 

Ninian  looked  at  her,  her  face  of  truth,  her  mien 
sorrowful,  yet  so  sweet.    He  thought  there  was  never 
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a  man  living  who  would  not  rejoice  to  wed  —  what 
she  was. 

'^  Sometimes/'  added  Hope,  lifting  her  face  and  then 
lowering  again  —  "sometimes,  I  own  —  if  I  must  teil 
all  my  foolish  thoughts  to  my  brother  —  I  have  fancied 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  marry,  to  go  into  some  new 
home,  rather  than  live  on  this  wretcbed,  deceitful  life." 

"  You  must  not  do  that,  Hope,"  said  Ninian,  hurriedly. 
"Give  me  your  promise  that  you  will  not!" 

"Yery  well,"  said  Hope,  and  fain^iy  smiled.  "Per- 
haps,  after  all,  I  may  never  be  tried.  I  often  pray  for 
that  ending.  Better  anything  than  deceit.  You  your- 
self  would  teach  me  the  same."  And  she  raised  her 
eyes,  so  trustful,  pure,  and  unconscious,  that  Ninian 
could  not  do  what  more  than  once  he  was  abont  to  do 
—  open  bis  arms  and  say,  "My  love  —  my  wife  —  come 
home  to  me!" 

There  was  a  süence;  the  light  ftom,  the  Windows 
darkened;  the  fire  simk  lower,  making  the  white  marble 
faces  seem  spectral  and  stränge.  Once  more  poor  little 
Hope  looked  up  at  her  adopted  brother,  and  said,  "Help 
me!" 

Mnian  roused  himself  to  think  clear  thoughts,  and  to 
try  and  act  like  a  world-wise  man  for  bis  darling's  good. 
He  asked  many  questions  that  he  fancied  might  lead  bim 
to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  her  answers  were 
as  simple  as  a  child's. 

"You  see,  I  knew  nothing  of  money-matters,"  said 
she,  helplessly.  "I  tried  to  leam,  and  to  be  papa's 
housekeeper,  as  I  am  now.  At  first  he  gaye  me  money 
every  week,  and  I  did  very  well,  and  paid  everybody. 
And  then  he  said  I  must  send  the  bills  to  him,  ^d  he 
would  pay  them.    But  papa  is  not  very  particular,  and 
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thinks  tradesmen  onght  to  wait.  At  last  be  grew  angiy 
wheneyer  I  asked  him  for  money;  and  all  these  people 
Hsed  to  be  condng  to  me,  and  I  could  give  them  nothing 
but  promises  and  kind  words.  They  were  very  rode  to 
me  sometimes,  but  I  was  only  sorry;  it  was  so  bard  finr 
tbem.  Once  I  went  and  sold  some  of  my  omaments  to 
pay  my  dreBsmaker,  because  sbe  was  too  poor  to  wait 
nntil  papa's  money  came  in.  It  mnst  come  in  yery 
slowly,  otberwise,  I  tbink  —  I  hope  —  be  would  pay 
everybody.  Perbaps  I  am  very  wrong  in  telling  tbese 
tbings,  but,  ob!  I  bave  so  soffered!" 

"My  poor  cbild!  And  wben  was  all  this?  —  at 
Cbester-terrace  ? " 

"Yes!  How  dreadful  tbe  place  grew,  and  tbe  neigb- 
bourbood!  I  used  to  tbink  as  I  walked  along  tbe  streets 
tbat  tbe  people  were  staring  and  pointing  at  me,  as  being 
somebody  wbo  owed  money  and  did  not  pay.  I  durst 
not  pass  tbe  tradespeople's  doors;  I  feit  asbamed  tbat 
anybody  sbould  see  me.  And  tben  to  come  bome  and 
seem  rieb  —  to  go  out  and  spend  money,  knowing  bow 
mucb  we  owed.     Ob!  wbat  a  dreadful  lifo  it  was!" 

"And  all  tbe  while  my  poor  Hope  wrote  ber  cbeerfnl 
letters,  and  I  never  knew  a  word  of  tbis!" 

"You  never  would,  nor  anybody,  but  tbat  I  am  so 
unhappy,  and  feel  as  I  were  so  disbonest.  I  tbougbt  we 
were  Coming  to  live  in  tbe  country  quietly,  tbat  papa 
migbt  save  money  and  pay  all  bis  debts.  And  you  see 
—  you  see!" 

Her  eyes  glanced  round  tbe  rieb  drawing-room  as  if 
it  were  disgusting  to  ber  sigbt.  Tben  sbe  covered  ber 
face,  in  sucb  bumiliation  as  those  only  suiFer  wbo,  pure 
and  bonourable  tbemselves,  bave  to  lead  tbe  bollow  life 
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ihis  poor  girl  led  —  upright  daughter  of  one  who  was 
—  there  was  no  gaini^ying  it  —  a  dishonest  man. 

Nmmn  was  verjr  ne»  uttering  i^e  epithel,  when 
something  in  Hope's  manner  stopped  bim.  He  only  said 
with  a  HtÜe  stemness,  for  his  conscientious  natore  was 
sorely  tried, 

"I  guessed  that  this  would  Lappen.  I  knew  your 
father  years  ago." 

Hope  answered,  humbly,  "Don't  think  anything  hard 
of  him  —  at  least,  not  very  hard.  He  does  not  mean  to 
act  wrongly.  Perhaps  he  would  pay  if  he  coold.  He 
may  be  very  poor.  Oh,  if  he  would  only  teil  me  so, 
and  let  us  go  and  live  in  a  little  cottage,  and  pay  for 
everything  we  had,  or  not  have  it  at  all,  I  ttiink  I 
shoiüd  be  happy  then.  Hark!  was  that  my  father 
Coming?" 

"No;  only  a  step  outside  the  house.  The  servants 
Coming  in  from  church,  perhaps.  Don't  look  so  frightened, 
my  poor  child." 

"Did  I  look  frightened?  Everytlung  startles  me  now. 
Do  you  know,  the  week  before  we  left  Chester-teiyace 
we  had  to  keep  the  doors  bolted,  and  papa  never  dared 
to  stir  out,  lest  —  Oh,  I  can't  teil  it,  I  feel  so 
ashamed!" 

Erom  her  words,  iN'inian  began  to  see  on  what  a 
precipice  his  darling  stood.  He  took  his  resolution  im- 
mediately.  There  could  be  no  consideration  for  any  one 
but  her. 

"  Hope,"  he  said,  after  some  moments  of  thought,  "I 
fancy  I  have  some  iniiuence  over  your  father.  I  will 
speak  to  him,  and  leam  from  him  the  true  state  of  his 
afGäirs,  which  seem  to  be  in  a  very  critical  position." 

The  Head  o(  the  Family,  ü*  3 
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^And  yoa  will  be  kind  to  him,  and  help  bim  all  you 
can?'' 

"I  will,  for  your  sakie.  Cheer  up,  my  ohild,  my  peV' 
Said  he,  taking  in  bis  band  one  of  tbe  brown  carls  be 
nsed  to  like  playing  witb.  But  be  soon  let  it  go;  eifber 
bis  own  feelings  or  Hope's  drew  a  veil  between  them, 
so  as  to  preyent  tbe  little  fondnesses  tbat  were  tbeir  wont 
of  old. 

Still,  be  Said  to  bimself  tbat  tbis  was  only  for  a 
wbile.  He  migbt  yet  longer  bave  stood  aloof  from  Miss 
Ansted  tbe  beiress,  but  be  feit, tbat  tbe  ruined  bankmpfs 
daugbter  migbt  soon  be  taken  to  bis  beart  and  bome. 
Even  lindsay  would  bave  advised  so.  He  would  wait 
imtil  be  returned  to  Edinborgb,  and  could  teil  tbat  tnie 
eider  sister  all,  as  was,  indeed  ber  rigbt  to  bear.  It  was 
tbe  last  fratemal  sacrifice  be  bad  need  to  make.  Tben 
be  would  come  back,  bringing  lindsay's  own  welcome  to 
tbe  wife  ber  brotber  bad  cbosen. 

Thinkii^  tbus,  be  was  not  pained  even  wben  Hope 
slowly  rose  from  ber  lowly  and  loving  position'at  bis 
feet.  Ere  ber  fatber  came  in,  sbe  was  again  Miss  Ansted, 
silent  and  distant,  tbougb  alwayB  kind. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

—  Still  the  same  Siinday  night!  How  long,  or 
rather  how  füll  of  successive  feelings  which  seem  to 
lengthen  time,  had  that  Sunday  been  to  !N^inian  Grseme! 

Hope  was  gone  to  bed;  at  least  she  had  retired,  lea- 
Ting  her  father  and  her  friend  to  talk  together;  but  from 
the  anxious  look  which  Kinian  caught  as  she  passed  out 
of  the  room,  he  knew  there  would  be  no  sleep  for  those 
poor  weary  eyes.  He  remembered  how^more  than  onoe, 
when  she  was  recovering  from  the  fever,  he  had  chanced 
to  come  into  the  study  and  find  her  sleeping.  What  a 
calm,  sweet  look  she  had!  If  he  eould  but  take  her  and 
shelter  her  from  care,  and  bring  back  that  restful,  happy 
look  once  more!  And  all  the  man  was  stirred  within 
him  in  a  mingling  of  passion  and  tendemess,  so  that  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  image  of  his  dreams,  and  took  no  ^ 
notice  of  the  coarse,  burly  likeness  before  him  —  an 
elderly  Bacchus,  puflSng  away  in  the  dolce  far  niente  of 
a  Sunday  night. 

"D — d  bad  cigars,"  said  Mr.  Ansted,  who,  it  should 
be  remarked,  was  never  quite  so  gentlemanly  after  dinner 
as  before.  He  put  his  manners  on  Uke  his  coats,  and 
cast  them  off  in  like  fashion,  —  when  they  were  too 
tight  a  üt  and  cramped  his  natural  peculiarities.  ''The 
most  confounded  trash  I  ever  smoked;  and  yet  I  pay  a 
prietty  price  for  them  too." 

"So  you  seem  to  do  for  everything  you  have  about 
you.     You  have  a  good  share  of  the  elegances  of  h£dJ* 

3* 
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"Of  course!  I  like  enjoyinent.  I  pay  my  money  aad 
I  get  its  worth.    There  is  no  härm  in  that,  I  suppose?** 

"Certainly  not.  A  man  who  pays  bis  way  in  the 
World  has  a  right  to  the  best  the  world  can  give  him.** 

Kinian,  who,  absorbed  in  other  thoughts,  had  not 
qnite  considered  what  he  was  saying,  nor  meant  to  point 
bis  words  so  sarcastically  —  saw  bow  bis  host  winced 
under  their  application. 

He  was  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.  To  eat  a 
man's  dinners,  and  then  take  bim  to  task  for  sometbing 
yery  like  disbonesty,  was  a  tbing  extremely  abborrent  to 
Mr.  Grseme.  Yet  he  bad  a  true  and  not  unMendly 
purpose  to  j^iMl  towards  bis  former  debtor;  and  if  what 
he  bad  to  say  was  not  said  that  night,  the  chance  migbt 
not  occur  again. 

In  various  delicate  ways,  he  tried  to  tum  the  con- 
versation  to  the  old  relations  between  tbem,  as  client 
and  legal  adviser.  He  tbought  Mr.  Ansted  migbt  become 
more  confidential  then.  But  it  is  a  bad  tbing  to  be  too 
well  acquainted  witb  some  men's  past;  and  thougb,  con- 
scious  of  the  hold  that  iN'iaian  bad  over  bim,  Hope's 
fatber  was  perfectly  bland  and  civil,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  the  subject  was  a  disagreeable  one. 

"Come  —  we'll  not  botber  our  beads  witb  business 
now,  Graeme.  You  used  to  press  toe  deucedly  bard, 
sometimes;  you're  a  far  pleasanter  fellow  to  meet  in  one's 
own  bouse  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  tban  in  that  musty  old 
Office  of  yours.  Here's  to  your  bealtb,  and  may  you  get 
on  in  the  world,  and  have  as  pretty  a  place  of  your  own 
as  this  Marylands  of  mine.  Tor,  by  Jove!  I  like  it  so 
mucb,  I  intend  to  buy  it.  Wouldn't  you  advise  me,  eh?" 

"I  cannot  advise,  being  now  tborougbly  ignorant  of 
your   circumstances   and  property.     Still,    be   prudent. 
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You  know  you  were  never  a  very  pmdent  fellow,  when 
I  had  the  management  of  your  matters,  but  you  seem 
to  be  flourishing  now,  to  all  appearances ." 

"Appearances!  You  don*t  mean  to  say  that  ifs  not 
so?  Bah!  I  could  almost  fancy  that  you  came  to  look 
after  your  own  little  matters.  I  vow,  the  paltry  sum  had 
slipped  my  memory.  But  you  shall  have  it  in  —  let 
me  see  —  a  bill  of  three  months?  How  much  is  it, 
interest  and  all?''  "With  a  contemptuous  air,  he  leaiied 
back,  puffed  away,  and  tried  to  assume  the  careless 
dignity  of  a  man  of  property. 

Ninian's  pride  rose.  "Look  you,  Mr.  Ansted;  I  never 
should  have  mentioned  this  subject  if  you  had  not.  The 
sum  you  owe  me  you  can  pay  when  you  choose  —  I 
shall  never  ask  you.  But,  though  I  am  no  longer  your 
business-agent,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  present 
aflSEurs,  I  cannot  help  feeling  an  interest  in  them." 

"Very  much  obliged.  Then  you  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  all  is  prospering  with  me.  My  daughter, 
when  she  marries  (and  a  certain  young  feUow  of  my 
acquaintance,  of  good  family  and  estate,  would  be  glad  if 
that  were  to  be  to-morrow)  —  my  daughter  will  have 
50,000Z.  down,  or  property  equivalent.  A  splendid  alli- 
ance;  and  you  shall  draw  up  the  Settlements,  eh, 
Graeme?" 

Ninian's  fears,  ever  alive,  made  him  blench  a  little. 
"This  is  news!  Does  Miss  Ansted  know  it,  or  consent 
to  it?" 

"Pooh!  Of  course  she'll  consent.    It  is  the  best  offer 
she  has  had,  to  my  knowledge,  and  she  has  refused  some 
very  good  ones.     A  very  taking  girl  is  Hope;  just  what, 
I  could  have  expected  my  daughter  to  be.     And  she'U 
have  a  pretty  penny  of  her  own  some  of  these  days;  one 
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or  two  of  my  American  plantations  —  besides  tfaU 
little  place  of  Marylands.  What  do  you  think  ol  it, 
Graeme?  I  shall  Isy  out  a  thousand  or  two  upon  it,  and 
then^  'pon  my  lifo!  it  will  be  the  prettiest  reddeiLce  in 
the  county." 

He  Said  all  this  with  sucli  a  frank,  plausible  air, 
Üiat  !N^inian  b^an  to  doubt  whether  he  bimself  had  not 
been  labouring  nnder  a  delusicm.  Never  was  there  a 
man  who  bad  so  completely  the  gift  of  making  black 
appear  white,  or  who  by  bis  snpreme  assorance  was 
better  fitted  to  sustain  the  difficult  part  of  an  adventorer. 

"Have  you  bought  the  house?"  asked  Mr.  Graeme^ 
half  belieying  in  bis  own  question. 

"Not  yet;  but  I  shall  do,  knick-knackeries  and  alL 
The  poor  devil  who  collected  them  —  he  was  an  author, 
or  an  ar&t,  or  some  such  shabby  profession  -  '«nU  be 
glad  enough  to  seil  everything,  TJlverston  says.  He  took 
Marylands  for  me,  and  I  came  at  once,  though  my  former 
lease  was  not  quite  out.  But  money's  no  objeet,  com- 
pared  to  comfort." 

"You  removed  suddenly,  I  belle ve.  I  weis  inquiring 
for  you  on  Friday  at  Chester-terrace." 

Mr.  Ansted  gave  him  a  searching  glance.  "You  — 
you  heard  nothing  there?  The  tnith  is/'  added  he, 
receiving  no  immediate  answer,  "I  was  obliged  to  leave 
no  address.  Some  trifling  annoyances,  you  understand? 
—  such  as  a  gentleman  is  always  subject  to  when  bis 
property  is  much  tied  up.  But  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence  —  easily  remedied  by  a  little  loose  cash.  I  shall 
settle  the  matters  in  a  week  or  so.  You  couldn^t"  — 
and  here  Mr.  Ansted  seemed  strack  by  a  sudden  idea  — 
"you  couldn^t  oblige  me  with  a  hundred  or  two,  just  for 
a  few  days,  to  get  these  things  over?" 
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''Mr.  Ansted/'  scdd  Kinian,  firmly,  though  not  rm- 
kindly,  and  conquermg  the  repulßion  that  would  ari»e, 
"if  I  had  that  sum  to  lend,  wMch  I  have  not,  I  should 
be  slow  tp  employ  it  thus.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  like  pouiing  in  a  bucketfol  of  sand  to  stop  ap 
a  river  " 

"What  do  you  mean  to  insinuate?"  cried  the  other, 
rising  up,  irate.  But  he  met  the  qmet  look.  which  had 
controlled  him  many  a  time.  Somehow,  from  dld  ex- 
peiience,  he  feit  it  would  not  do  to  get  into  a  passion 
with  iN'inian  Graeme.  He  knocked  out  the  ashes  of  hia 
eagar,  and  sat  down  again. 

''I  mean  to  insinuate  nothing;  but  I  think^  now  we 
are  upon  this  topie,  it  is  but  honest  to  teil  you  what  I 
heard  that  night,  and  what,  drawing  my  own  conclusions 
since,  I  see  good  reasons  for  believing  —  that  you  are  in 
very  oonsiderable  embarrassments.*' 

"You  are  a  — "  The  epithet>  noon  and  adjectire  in- 
cluded,  were  not  altogether  as  graceful  and  gentlemanlike 
•  as  they  might  have  been.  They  made  Ninian's  Scottish 
blood  rise  up  in  üre,  but  it  was  cooled  by  one  thought 
—  the  only  thought  that  could  have  made  him  act  and 
speak  as  he  now  did,  though  the  taskwas  so  repugnant 
to  his  feelings  that  more  than  once  he  doubted  whether 
he  was  justiüed  herein.  Again  he  seemed  to  hear  the 
entreating  voice  —  "Ah!  do  help  me!  do  talk  with  my 
father!" 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  annoyed  you,  Mx.  Ansted,  nor 
shall  I  urge  in  apology  any  claims  I  might  have  upon 
your  coniidence/' 

"Confidence!     Yöu  insulted  me,  sir/' 

"I  trust  not,  when  I  am  now  sitting  under  your  own 
Foof ,  where  I  Imve  been  a  gueat  these  two  days.    It  is 
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very  nnpleasant  to  me  to  mention  these  tbings  at  all; 
but  having  been  yoor  legal  adylser,  and  wishing  still  to 
be  your  friend,  I  cannot  help  waming  you  that  these 
reports  are  afloat.  If  they  be  at  all  true,  and  the  same 
thing  happens  again  üiat  happened  some  years  ago,  your 
Position  woald  tum  out  very  difficult  and  hard  to  be  re- 
trieved." 

Mr.  Ansted  looked  alarmed.  He  was  not  tbe  brayest 
man  in  the  World,  and  knew  that  !N'inian  Graeme  hiad 
some  power  over  him,  which  might  be  wielded  to  bis 
hurt.  It  was  not  safe  to  make  such  an  enemy.  His 
pompous  manner  lowered  into  something  very  like  ca- 
joHng. 

"Come,  now,  you're  an  old  friend,  and  Fll  not  de- 
ceive  you,  such  a  lynx-eyed  fellow  as  you  seem.  Things 
have  gone  rather  hard  with  me  of  late;  but  I  shall  re- 
trieve  them  all  if  I  can  only  keep  up  my  credit  until  I 
get  under  the  wing  of  my  son-in-law  elect,  young 
tFlverston." 

"It  was  he,  then,  whom  you  alluded  to?" 

"To  be  sure.  An  excellent  match  for  Hope,  and  a 
great  advantage  to  me.  Also,  don't  you  see  that  he*s 
mad  after  the  girl  —  quite  mad.  I  expect  every  day  he 
will  oflfer  himself  —  and  then,  by  Heaven!  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not,  Fll  have  them  married  at  once,  and  make 
all  safe." 

The  brandy-and-water  must  certainly  have  unloosed 
Mr.  Ansted's  tongue  a  little,  or  he  could  not  have  been 
thus  communicative.  In  a  moment  Ninian  discemed  the 
whole  farrago  of  lies  —  the  50,000  Z.  —  the  grand 
settlement  —  the  gilded  cheat  by  which  Hope  was  to 
be  lifted  out  of  her  own  sphere  by  a  husband  whom  her 
father  thought  aristocratic.   If,  in  that  manly  heart  there 
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had  been  nothing  tenderer  than  pity,  it  would  have 
throbbed  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  girl.  But  with  that 
intense  love  stirring  its  depths,  it  was  thrilled  with  a 
passion  too  strong  for  control. 

"!N'ow,  by  the  God  that  made  me  —  I  say,  Ralph 
Ansied,  before  you  shall  seil  your  own  child  in  that  way, 
I  wiU  do  — " 

"What?" 

"That  which  will  prevent  it.  I  will  go  and  teil 
Ulverston  what  I  know,  —  and  you  are  well  aware  I 
know  it,  —  how  that  you  are  a  man  overwhelmed  by 
debt,  hunted  from  Scotland  to  America,  from  America 
to  England;  that  at  this  moment  you  hardly  dare  cross 
your  own  threshold  for  fear  of  the  law!" 

Mr.  Ansted  never  answered;  he  was  dumb  either 
with  fear  or  rage. . 

"Now,  this  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,"  continued 
Ninian,  in  a  voice  less  stem  and  very  quiet.  "Be  an 
honest  man,  give  up  all  to  your  creditors,  and  I  will  help 
you  as  I  helped  you  before.  My  own  claims,  I  told  you, 
I  shall  never  urge  or  think  of.  All  I  want  is  to  save 
you  and  yours  from  the  wretchedness  and  disgrace  that 
must  come  upon  you,  if  you  go  on  living  your  present 
life.  You  know,  some  time  or  other,  the  crash  must 
come." 

"Let  it  come!"  shouted  out  the  enraged  adventurer, 
with  a  fierce  oath;  and  then,  hurling  out  many  more,  he 
ordered  Ninian  to  quit  the  house. 

This  was  not  the  raving  of  a  drunken  man,  for 
though  slightly  excited,  he  was  by  no  means  intoxicated. 
It  was  the  ebuUition  of  a  man  roused  from  the  smooth 
ease  of  selfishness  to  ferocity.     Ko  person  could  haye 
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withetood  it,  except  one  who  was  nsed  to  contrc^^  not 
only  others  but  himself,  as  was  Niniaa  Grseme. 

"I  will  go  at  once,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  he,  as  he 
stood  upright,  his  cheek  something  whitened  with  self- 
restramt,  for  he  had  within  him  all  a  man's  fierce  pas- 
sions  and  indignant  pride.  ''Bat  I  teil  you  once  again« 
I  meant  you  only  kindness;  nor  shall  you  force  fcom  me 
one  Word  of  anger  or  disrespect,  since  you  are  an  older 
man  than  I  —  a  father  too  — " 

He  remembered  whose  father,  and  stopped  abruptly. 
Unahle  to  trust  himself  longer,  he  walked  from  the  room 
and  towards  the  hall-door,  which  he  opened  with  some 
dim  Intention  of  leaving  the  house  immediately,  though 
it  was  past  midnight. 

"Mr.  Grsßme  —  Mr.  Grrseme!"  trembled  out  a  terri- 
fied  Yoice,  and  the  poor  child  came  creeping  down  the 
stairs,  dressed  just  as  she  had  left  them.  She  had  evi- 
dently  made  no  attetnpt  to  go  to  rest,  but  had  sat  all 
these  hours  watching. 

"Mr.  Graeme,  where  are  you  going?  Oh,  I  hope  you 
have  had  no  quarrel  with  my  father!  Come  back  again! 
—  ah,  do!"  She  was  so  child-like  ever,  with  her 
"Ohs!"  and  "Abs!"  and  broken  wordß.  And  with  the 
action  of  a  Mghtened  child  she  hung  upon  Ninian, 
drawing  him  back  into  the  house  —  not  towards  the 
room  where  her  father  was,  but  towards  the  drawing- 
room.  It  was  almost  dark,  there  being  only  a  few  red 
embers  left  of  the  fire.  By  this  glimmer  Ninian  could 
scarcely  see  Hope,  but  he  feit  the  light  grasp  of  her 
cold  hands,  which  never  once  let  him  go.  -  He  feit  also 
that  she  was  trembüng  all  over.  She  was  never  made 
for  a  heroihe,  but  for  one  of  those  timid,  clinging  women, 
who,  in  most  cases,  are  by  men  loved  best. 
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Ninian  put  bis  arm  round  her,  for  she  could  hardly 
stand.  ''Do  not  be  afraid,  Hope,  there'is  nothing  tbe 
matter.  I  spoke  to  your  fatber,  and  made  bim  angry; 
be  wisbes  me  to  go  away;  and  so  I  will." 

He  bad  bad  some  adq  to  repress  bis  .own  impetuous 
mood,  and  bis  spirit  yibrated  still  beneatb  tbe  smotbered 
storm.  People  wbo  let  tbeir  passions  rage,  and  burst, 
and  cease,  know  little  of  tbis  fearful  inward  war,  wbiob 
tears  and  destroys  tbe  body,  even  tbougb  tbe  mind  sits 
calmly  —  a  king  on  a  ruined  tbrone. 

"I  can't  let  you  go  —  I  dare  not  I  know  sometbing 
is  about  to  bappen.     Only  stay  tili  moming!" 

"Impossible!  I  wisb  I  bad  never  spoken  to  your 
feitber  at  all  —  nor  subjected  myself  to  tbis.  I  bave, 
at  least,  some  manly  feeling  —  some  sense  of  rigbt 
I  must  leave  tbe  bouse  indeed!** 

Somebow  be  could  not  look  at  Mr.  Ansted*s  daugbter. 
He  feit  tbat  all  along  tbis  loye  bad  cost  bis  pride  and 
manbood  dear. 

"You  are  angry.  You  will  leave  me,  and  never  see 
me  again  —  me,  your  poor  cbild,  tbat  I  tbougbt  you 
cared  for,"  said  Hope,   as  ber  bands  dropped  fi:om  bim. 

"I  not  care  for  you?  Ob,  my  God,  Tbou  knowest 
tbe  trutb,"  groaned  be,  balf  inaudible.  He  was  about  to 
stretcb  bis  arms  —  snatcb  at  tbe  dim  figure  tbat  seemed 
gliding  away  —  draw  it  close  to  bis  beart,  tbat  süently 
in  tbe  darkness  sbe  migbt  feel,  as  sbe  must  feel,  bow 
tbe  love  wberewitb  sbe  tbougbt  be  loved  ber,  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  tbe  streng  pulse  of  passion  tbat  now 
beat  in  bis  bosom. 

If  tbis  bad  chanced  —  if  ber  unconscious  beart^ 
tender  and  grateful  ever,  bad  wakened  up  to  such 
knowledge,  wbo  can  teil  wbat  migbt  bave  been?  ^'Might 
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have  been!"  So  moum  we  often,  forgetting  that  life  iß 
one  etemal  "to  be,"  which  we  cannot  a^ter.  The  chance 
of  a  moment)  the  taming  of  a  straw  —  seem  to  do  or 
undo  all.  But  only  aeem;  since  there  works  undemeath 
the  Infinite  Will  — '  which  we  shall  one  day  know  to 
have  been  as  far  above  our  human  will  as  heaven  is 
above  earth. 

Ninian,  extending  bis  arms,  that  quivered  and 
trembied  with  their  great  strength  of  love,  heard  a  noise 
and  a  struggle.  Hope  heard  it  too.  Crying  out,  "They're 
here  —  I  knew  it!  The/re  come  to  take  my  father" 
—  she  fled  aoross'  the  hall,  £ind  out  of  Ninian's  sight 

He  followed.  There  stood  Mr.  Ansted  in  the  grasp 
of  one  man,  while  another  was  entering  by  the  open 
hall-door.  They  were  sheriff's  officers;  the  unlucky 
debtor  had  been  arrested  at  last 

This  unpleasant  adventure  could  not  be  quite  a 
novelty  to  Ralph  Ansted.  He  was  used  to  it  before. 
He  cursed  and  swore  a  little  for  form's  sake,  and  then 
yielded,  sinking  down  in  bis  arm-chair  and  staring 
blankly  at  bis  foes.  His  daughter  rushed  and  clung  to 
bim;  at  such  a  time  women  forget  everything  save  pity 
and  grief. 

Ninian,  unwilling  to  meet  the  fallen  countenance  of 
his  host,   stepped  aside  and  spoke  to  the  men:   "This  is 
a  sudden  proceeding.     Where  is  your  Warrant?" 
.     "Here,  sir;  all  right  \ —  made  out  for  Monday." 

"But  this  is  Sunday  night;  and  I  thought  nobody 
could  be  arrested  on  a  Sunday,"  cried  Hope. 

."You  seem  as  sharp  as  your  father,  miss.  And  I 
dare  say  he's  had  good  practice  by  this  time,''  said  the 
sheriff's  officer,  rudely.  "Pretty  work  it  has  been  to 
nab  bim.     But  it's  done  now  —  all  right  you  see,  sir.*' 
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And  he  puUed  out  the  writ,  together  with  a  great  silver 
watch,  whioh  pointed  to  half-past  one.  It  was  really  a 
clever  arrest;  and  the  bailifßs  chuckled  grimlj  at  one  an- 
other,  as,  according  to  all  novelists,  that  much-maligned 
class  inyariably  do. 

Tet  the  men  were  probably  honöst  men  —  honester 
than  their  victim;  for  one  of  them,  when  Mr.  Ansted 
snlkily  shook  off  his  daughter,  said  civilly,  "Don't  take 
on,  miss/'  and  would  have  helped  her  up  from  the  floor 
where  she  knelt,  had  not  Ninian  jealously  advanded.     . 

"Ccgne  away,"  whispered  he,  trying  to  shield  his 
darling  from  the  rüde  staring  of  the  bailifi^,  and  of  the 
men  and  women  servants  that  were  now  crowding  into 
the  room,  some  frightened,  some  insolent. 

But  she  would  not  go,  and  kept  sobbing  out,  "Papa, 
papa!"  for  her  strength  of  mind  was  weakened  by  hw 
long  hours  of  solitary  watching  that  night. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  girl,*'  was  all  the  father  vouchsafed 
to  answer.  "Have  your  wits  about  you;  go  up-stairs  and 
look  me  out  some  clothes." 

At  that  harsh  voice,  Hope  ceased  crying,  and  be- 
came  herseif,  her  new  seif —  such  as  trouble  had  brolight 
her  to  be  —  silent,  mecljanical,  and  cold. 

Without  replying,  she  took  a  light  and  left  the  room, 
followed  by  that  grim  horror,  the  man  in  possession. 

Ninian  followed  likewise.  Wherever  she  went  his 
watchfiilness  £ind  his  cares  were  never  absent  from  her. 
At  last  she  grew  very  quiet  and  composed  —  the  poor 
young  mistress  of  the  house,  which  was  now  become  the 
house  of  an  arrested  debtor,  füll  of  clamours,  anger,  and 
confusion.  She  tried  to  pacify  the  servants  and  keep 
them  from  insulting  her  father;  she  went  about  getting 
leady  what   litüe  things  she  could  for  the  pnaonefs 
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comfort  When  at  daybreak  Mr.  Ansted  started  wiüi 
his  captors,  the  poor  girl  went  with  him  to  the  lodge- 
gates,  andy  scarce  sheltered  £rom  the  rain,  stood  sonow- 
fully  under  the  tall  holly-trees,  which  looked  ghostLy  in 
the  dawB. 

Ninian,  who  in  his  quiet^way  had  managed  to  con- 
trol  ever3rthiiig  —  making  bailiffs  civil,  and  enraged 
domestics  respectful  enough  to  hold  their  tongdes  — 
came  and  put  a  shawl  over  her  hare  head,  that  was  wet 
with  rain.  She  tiimed  and  hid  her  face  on  his  Shoulder, 
weeping  bitterly. 

He  could  not  enfold  and  comfort  her  there,  for  there 
were  other  people  by  who  knew  he  was  not  her  brother. 
Even  when  he  had  drawn  her  arm  through  his  and 
taken  her  back  into  the  house,  something  compelled  him 
to  respect  her  trouble,  by  not  saying  one  word  more 
than  brotherly  affection  might  use.  But  he  soothed  her 
with  inexpressible  gentleness,  and  arranged  everything 
for  her  in  that  now  miserable  house,  so  as  to  save  her 
from  all  further  pain. 

"You  cannot  stay  here,  Hope;  it  is  impossible." 

"I  must!  I  have  to  take  care  of  papa's  house  and 
property." 

"You  don't  kno-^  then,  my  poor  child,  that  both  are 
no  longer  his  or  yours.     The  law  claims  everything." 

"I  never  thought  of  that.  What,  will  all  be  lost?  — 
my  books,  my  pretty  piano,  my  plants?"  And  for  a 
moment  she  looked  sad.  "Well!  I  do  not  mind;  any- 
thing  is  better  than  to  live  as  we  lived.  And  you  will 
remember  your  promise,  and  help  my  father?  I  think 
he  Said  he  was  sure  not  to  be  kept  in  prison"  —  she 
faltered  over  the  shameful  word  —  "for  very  long.  You 
will  manage  things  for  him?"  added  she,  looking  up  with 
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a  fall  confidence  as  if  everything  was  secure  that  was 
in  the  hands  of  I^inian  Grseme. 

**I  will  do  all  I  can;  but  I  must  first  get  yon  out  safe 
away  firom  here.  Will  you"  —  here  he  paused,  -^  "will 
you,  dear  Hope,  come  home  with  me  at  once  to  lind- 
say?" 

"Not  yet,"  Said  she;  "I  cannot  —  I  ought  not." 

And  Niman,  the  more  he  longed,  the  moie  he  for- 
bore  to  urge. 

"I  think,"  Hope  continued,  after  a  long  silenoe,  "that 
I  had  best  go  to  Lady  Ulverston's  cottage,  close  by. 
She  will  be  kind  to  me,  whatever  happens;'  and  I  can 
hide  there,  and  see  nobody;  but  nobody  will  come  near 
ine  now."  She  half  sighed;  and  then  added  orice  more, 
"Still,  I  do  not  mind;  it  mnst  come;  I  am  glad  it  is 
ovör!" 

Ninian  thought  he  would  rather  have  left  his  tröa- 
sure  anywhere  than  at  Lady  Ulverston's.  But  he  con- 
temned  himself  for  such  a  foolish  Jealousy,  and  his 
worldly  knowledge  taught  him  there  was  not  muoh  fear 
of  Mr.  Ulverston's  Coming  a-wooing  to  the  bankrupf s 
daughter.     Nobody  would  steal  his  jewel  now. 

He  rejoiced  in  her  poverty:  he  gloried  in  her  utter 
dependence;  and  when  a  few  hours  after  he  took  her 
away  from  that  hatefiil  dwelling,  she  carrying  nothing 
from  it  but  the  clothes  she  wore,  and  her  little  bündle 
in  her  hand,  he  was  content,  glad,  proud!  He  feit  as  if 
she  were  already  his  own.  He  sat  with  her  in  the 
jolting  fly,  the  Arlington  fly,  which  never  went  out  but 
the\whole  village  was  agog  to  leam  whither,  —  and 
the  crazy  yehicle  seemed  to  him  as  pleasant  as  a  mar- 
riage  chariot,  bearing  away  bridegroom  and  bride.  So 
strangely  happy  was  ^he,   that  he  had  some  troable  to 
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hide  it  all,  and  lock  grave  enough  to  meet  Hope's  Bad 
face.  But  he  knew  if  there  was  any  power  in  human 
love  it  would  not  be  thus  sad  for  very  long. 

Mr.  Graeme  had  already  written  and  explained  all  to 
Sir  Peter  Ulverston's  worthy  wife.  They  saw  her 
Standing  at  the  gate  of  her  garden,  ready  to  welcome 
Miss  Ansted. 

"I  will  leave  you  together,"  said  Ninian.  "The  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  up  to  town  at  onee." 

"Ah!  that  is  kind.  You  will  be  sure  to  see  my 
father?  And  —  one  thing  more,  if  it  will  not  trouble 
you." 

"Trouble  me!  How  can  you  talk  so,  dear  child? 
What  is  it?" 

She  hesitated,  and  blushed;  he  thought  with 
shame. 

j  "Our  friends  must  soon  know  what  has  happened. 
If  you  meet  any,  teil  them.  Above  all,  will  you  teil 
Mr.  Ul verston?  He  was  to  have  come  down  to-morrow, 
and  I  had  rather  not  see  him,  nor  anybody." 

"You  shall  not,  dear.  You  shall  rest  safe  for  a  few 
days,  until  I  fetch  Lindsay,  and  we  both  come  and  take 
you  home." 

She  smiled,  but  did  not  answer  a  word  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  carriage  was  drawing  up  to  Lady  Ulverston's 
gate.  "One  minute,  Hope  —  one  minute.  Look  at  me! 
Teil  me  that  you  are  not  imhappy  —  that  you  trust 
in  me!" 

"Ah,  yes!  How  could  I  not?" 

"You  are  sure  you  will  be  content  and  safe  here, 
even  if  I  do  not  see  you  for  three  or  foiur  days?  I  want 
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to  bring  lindsay,  you  know.  She  will  take  care  of  yoo,- 
perhaps  better  than  L" 

^'Ah,  that  could  not  be!"  murtnured  the  gratefoly 
loying  voice,  as  Hope  held  out  both  her  hands  to  her 
Mth^l  Mend. 

He  kissed  them,  one  after  the  other.  He  thonght 
she  mußt  have  feit  —  perhaps  he  wished  her  to  feel  — 
that  the  touch  which  bumed  on  them  was  no  brother^s 
kiss.  But  she  showed  no  surprise  either  in  word  er 
sign;  a  minute  after  she  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  smiling,  or  trying  to  smile,  at  Lady  Ulyer- 
ston. 

]^inian  lifted  her  out  of  the  caziiage,  watched  her 
tum  on  the  door-step  to  give  him  one  affectionate  look 
more,  then  leaped  back  into  his  place,  and  droye  on  to 
London. 


The  Bead  of  the  Family,  IL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mk.  Gb^me's  £rst  visit  on  reaching  town,  was 
whither  he  knew  Hope  would  have  wished  him  first  to 
go  —  to  her  father. 

The  interior  of  a  sponging  house  is  no  novelty  —  it 
has  heen  painted  by  most  of  our  modern  tale-writers; 
by  many  from  Observation;  by  some,  unlucky  souls! 
from  experience.  Therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  scene  was  a  sponging-house,  and  nothing 
more. 

There  Ninian  found  the  arrested  insolvent  eating  a 
hearty  and  expensive  breakfast  out  of  a  Service  of 
wretched  delf.  It  müst  be  a  very  great  degree  of  af- 
fliction  that  could  blunt  Mr.  Ansted's  appetite,  and  a  still 
greater  need  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  bis  in- 
dulging  it.  Nor  did  he  seem  much  cast  down  by  bis 
Position;  he  gave  Orders  to  the  slatternly  young  Jewess 
who  waited  with  as  imperious  an  air  as  he  did  to  bis 
footmen  at  Marylands. 

"Come  in,  Grseme;  don't  hang  about  the  door  in  that 
fashion.  Bah!  did  you  never  before  see  a  gentleman  in 
difficulties?"  said  he  to  Mnian;  who,  remembering  what 
had  passed  between  them  the  previous  night,  feit  a 
certain  delicacy  at  making  bis  presence  known.  He  need 
not  have  feared.  Self-importance  is  the  best  proof- 
annour,  and  the  greatest  ass  alive  would  abstain  from 
kicking  at  the  expected  lifter-off  of  bis  burdens  —  until 
they  were  removed. 
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So  Mr.  Ansted  was  very  civil  to  bis  visitor. 

Kinian  was  glad  o£  this.  It  made  bis  way  more 
plain.  He  was  even  softeiied  to  comptissioii  when  he 
looked  round  the  miserable  debtor's  lodging,  and  tbougbt 
of  bis  darling's  fatber  sbut  up  in  sucb  a  place. 

"I  am  come  to  talk  witb  you,  Mr.  Ansted/^  said  be, 
wben,  tbe  breakfast-tbings  being  despatcbed,  tbey  two 
were  left  togetber,  in  as  mncb  solitude  as  was  possible 
in  sucb  a  den  —  wben  tbe  noise  and  oatbs  of  a  motley 
crew  of  inmates  resounded  from  every  room  in  tbe 
house.  "I  wisb  to  see  if  I  can  do  anytbing  for  you,  to 
put  your  affairs  in  order." 

'*Hang  my  affairs!  Let  tbem  take  tbeir  cbance,  so  as 
I  can  only  get  out  of  bere,"  grumbled  Mr.  Ansted.  "If 
tbat  knave  wbo  found  me  out  at  Marylands  is  not 
quieted  somebow  to-day,  be'll  be  spreading  tbe  matter, 
and  I  sball  bave  all  my  oiber  creditors  Coming  down 
upon  me  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  !N"ow,  if  some  wortby 
fellow  would  only  belp  me  to  busb  tbe  matter  up,  and 
get  bome  to-nigbt.  Tve  a  dinner-party  to-morrow,  by 
Jove!^' 

Mnian  opened  bis  eyes  in  astonisbment  tbat  proved 
bim  to  be,  for  a  man  of  tbe  world,  exceedingly  ignorant 
as  regarded  tbe  ways  of  disbonesty.  "Wby,  I  tbougbt 
even  from  your  own  confession,  tbat  your  affairs  were 
irretrievably  confused  —  tbat  in  fact  you  were  over 
bead  and  ears  in  debt?" 

"So  I  am;  but  many  a  fellow  bas  to  keep  afloat  in 
tbat  way  all  bis  life,  and  I  bave  only  to  do  it  for  a 
little  wbile.  Confound  it  —  isn't  it  bard  tbat  a  gentler 
man  like  me,  just  about  to  go  into  Petrliament  —  Ulver- 
ston  promised  me  bis  interest  in  one  of  tbe  Irisb 
Gounties,  but  tbaf  s  a  secret  yet  —  sbould.  be  annoyed  by 

4» 
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a  parcel  of  beggarly  tradesmen?  Why  can*t  they  wait 
my  convenlenoe?  Of  course  when  my  income  comes  in 
regularly,  I  shall  pay  them  all." 

"I  trust  so,"  Said  I^inian,  briefly.  He  was  not  prone 
to  administer  moral  lectures,  nor,  had  he  been  so,  was 
this  the  time,  place,  or  subject,  for  such  a  proceeding. 

The  Jew  handmaiden  here  entered  with  a  box  of 
cigacB,  which  she  said  the  "gen'leman"  had  ordered,  and 
for  which  the  money  must  be  paid  instanter.  Mr.  Ansted 
threw  down  a  sovereign. 

"The  last!  There  it  goes.  So,  *pon  my  life  and 
soul,  my  worthy  old  friend,  you  must  set  your  wits  to 
work  and  get  me  out  to-night,  or  the  matter  will  become 
unpleasant.  I  can't  let  my  house  and  fumiture  go  to 
the  devil  —  or  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  and  for  want  of  a 
little  ready  money." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Ninian  Grsßme;  and 
bis  cold,  cleax,  searching  eye  was  fixed  on  the  debtor, 
as  at  last  he  forced  himself  to  speak  the  bare  truth 
without  any  scruple.  "All  I  know  is,  that  a  man, 
situated  as  I  know  you  to  be,  has  but  one  honest  course 
to  pursue;  he  must  give  up  himself  and  bis  property, 
and  go  through  the  Insolvent  Court.  This  is  what  I 
came  to  advise  with  you  upon.  I  don't  myself  practise 
in  your  English  law;  but  I  have  friends  here  who,  at 
my  request,  will  assist  you  in  every  way.  Now,  be 
frank  with  me,  and  teil  me  what  are  your  assets,  and 
who  are  your  creditors?  If  the  thing  must  be,  we  had 
best  get  over  it  at  once." 

"Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,  it  is  impossible.  You 
can't  mean  what  you  say.  Give  up  my  pretty  house? 
I  might  not  meet  such  another  for  a  dozen  years.  And 
think  of  the  disgrace!   Bah!   the  Insolvent  Court  is  very 
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•well  for  common  people  —  but  for  a  gentieman!  After 
my  difficulties  in  Edinbui^h,  too,  when  you  Scotch  were 
so  cursedly  hard  with  me!  The  plan  is  ridiculous,  and 
ni  have  nothing  to  say  to  it." 

"Then,  I  can  neither  advise  nor  further  any  other/' 
Said  Ninian,  half  rising.  But  he  saw  Mr.  Ansted'ö  quick 
alarm,  and  sat  down  again.  'While  there  was  a  chance 
left  he  could  not  renounce  Hope's  father.  "However, 
before  I  go,  may  I  hear  what  is  your  intended  course 
in  this  emergency?"  sEiid  he,  with  a  conciliatory  air. 

People  out-blown  with  their  own  conceit  are  like 
air-bladders  under  water;  the  moment  you  take  your 
restraining  band  fi:om  them,  up  to  the  surface  they  rise. 
Mr.  Ansted  was  himself  again  immediately. 

"TU  teil  you  what  I  shall  do,"  said  he,  crossing  bis 
legs,  and  playing  with  the  handsome  diamond  ring  which 
adomed  bis  rather  clumsy  band.  "To  go  through  the 
Court  is  quite  impossible.  To  be  sure,  I  must  settle  a 
few  of  my  little  annoyances,  those  fellows  are  so  in- 
satiable.  A  thousand  or  two  will  do  it  for  the  present. 
Now  if  any  good-natured  friend  would  advance  the 
money,  just  for  a  few  months,  on  profitable  interest  — 
say  ten  per  cent.  —  eh?" 

"If,  you  mean  me,"  said  Mnian,  "I  have  before  told 
you,  Mr.  Ansted,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  arrange- 
ment  of  that  kind." 

"Don't  inconvenience  yourself,  pray,"  said  the  other 
importantly.  "I  know  many  others  who  would  be  only 
too  happy.  My  friend  TJlverston  for  instance,  except 
that  one  wouldn't  exactly  like  to  explain  these  matters 
to  a  gentieman  who  is  about  to  become  one's  son-in-law. 
I  wish  he  was  so  now,  and  then  I  should  not  be  shut 
up  in  this  d — d  unpleasant  hole.  They  might  have  been 
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married  by  this  time,  Pll  bet,  if  that  siiiipletöii  of  a  pA 
had  not  bebayed  heraelf,  as  she  does  to  every  one,  bo 
confonndedly  proud  and  shy/' 

Had  the  man  been  any  one  but  Hope's  father,  tha 
chances  are  that  Ninian  would  bave  indulged  in  tbe  im- 
pulse,  and  probably  the  act,  of  rising  up  and  knocking 
bim  down.  Bnt  on  second  thoughts,  these  words  im- 
parted  a  stränge  joy.  She  was  then  "proud"  and  "shy" 
to  all  other  men;  she,  bis  darling,  who  sat  at  bis  feet, 
wbo  wept  on  bis  Shoulder,  who  looked  up  to  bim  with 
loving  eyes!  Perbaps,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  so  dif- 
£cult  and  new  a  lesson  to  teacb  her,  wben  be  said,  "My 
wife,  love  me!" 

For  a  moment  be  suffered  bimself  to  pause  and 
dream,  until  eyen  this  foul  place  grew  fair,  or  was  for 
the  time  foi^tten.  Wben  be  drew  bis  band  from  be- 
fore  bis  eyes,  mucb  of  bis  stem  business  look  was  gone. 

"Come,  Graeme,  you*ll  act  a  friend's  part,"  said  Mr. 
Ansted,  stooping  to  polite  condescension;  "no  one  ever 
loses  anything  by  serving  me,  I  assure  you.  Supposing 
you  bare  not  the  money  yourself  —  you  Edinburgh 
writers  are  poor  as  rata,  I  know  —  still,  you  migbt  bave 
a  cKent  or  two,  wbo  wished  to  employ  their  money  ad- 
vantageously." 

"!No,"  said  Ninian,  firmly.  "It  would  go  against  my 
judgment,  first;  and,  in  the  second  place,  would  only 
lead  you  deeper  into  debt.  Take  my  advice  —  it  is  not 
for  the  first  time,  you  know  —  meet  your  difficulti^s 
like  a  brave  man.  Pay  your  creditors  out  of  wbat  estate 
you  bave,  get  free,  and  startauew.  You  will  bave  no 
family  cares;  your  sons  are  dead,  aud  your  daugbter  — " 
He  hesitated,  and  a  faint  impulse  moved  bim,  but  was 
quelled.     He   could  not  first   utter  the   long-chensbed 
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Beeret  of  his  love  in  such  a  place ,  and  to  such  ears. 
"Your  daughter,  I  can  engage,  will  be  taken  charge  of 
by  my  sister  lindsay,  for  any  length  of  time  you 
choose." 

"Very  much  obliged!"  answered  Mr.  Ansted,  with  a 
slight  sneer;  "but  that  does  not  suit  my  purpose.  My 
daughter,  as  I  told  you,  will  marry  into  a  high  family 
very  soon.  If  you  and  Miss  Graeme  are  so  greatly  in- 
terested  in  her  welfare,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to 
advance  it,  is  what  I  told  you.  Only  assist  me  in  pro- 
curing  the  money  to  stop  these  fools'  mouths,  and,  by 
Heaven!  TU  have  the  wedding  in  a  month." 

Ninian  rose..  "I  see  it  is  in  vain  our  talking  longer, 
for  I  cannot  serve  you  in  any  way;  at  least,  in  the  way 
you  desir^.  I  shaÜ  only  initate  you,"  said  he,  noticing 
ttie  coarse  face  growing  purple  with  anger,  "I  had 
better  go." 

"And  leave  me  to  spend  the  night  in-  this  horrible 
den.  Fll  teil  you  what,  Ninian  Graeme  — "  and  Mr. 
Ansted's  loud  voice  burst  into  a  volley  of  language^  im: 
possible  to  repeat,  but  which  showed  the  real  nature  hid 
within  him.  It  was  hard  for  a  man  to  listen  to  such, 
especially  from  the  father  of  his  chosen  wife.  It  might 
eyen  have  made  less  unsel£sh  love  recoil  firom  that  tie; 
many  a  proud,  upright  heart  has  done  so.  But  IN^inian 
never  wavered. 

He  stood  and  endured  these  ravings,  for  Mr.  Ansted 
did  indeed  rave,  when,  his  pomposity.  being  swept  away, 
the  true  sense  of  his  position  dawned  upon  his  mind  — 
a  mind  feeble  at  the  core,  as  all  such  generally  are. 
Then  !N^inian  had  to  meet  another  trial  of  ümmess  — 
the  boaster's  abject  entreaties.  Mr.  Ansted  now  began 
to  see  there  was  but  one  friend  in  the  world  who  was 
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able,  and  fix)m  some  reason  or  other  —  probably  he 
ascribed  it  to  a  sense  of  his  own  individual  merife  — 
was  also  willing,  to  help  him. 

"You  ought  not  to  be  so  hard  upon  me,  Ghrseme. 
Vm  getting  an  old  man,  and  my  sons  are  dead.  ^  My 
health  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be;  bang  it!  TJnless 
I  get  all  the  comforts  of  life,  I  sball  be  in  my  graye  in 
no  time.     And  tben  whafs  to  become  of  my  daugbter?'* 

Finian  made  no  reply. 

""Well,  if  you  will  not  advance  me  money  in  a 
straightforward  way,  I  mnst  just  get  it  how  I  can.  rU 
go  to  the  Jews.  There's  lots  of  them  about  this  place 
always.     TU  inquire." 

He  fambled  about  for  the  ragged  bell-pull,  but  Ni- 
man  seized  his  band. 

"ßtay!  I  can't  let  you  go  to  destruction  in  that  way. 
Gbd  knows,  Mr.  Ansted,  I  would  do  anything  in  the 
World  to  see  you  what  I  wish,"  said  he,  eamestly.  And 
bitterly  he  thought,  that  he  would  have  given  up  half 
his  prospects  in  life,  only  to  know  his  Hope*s  father  an 
honest  man. 

Mr.  Ansted  stopped  and  looked  curiously  at  the  some- 
what  agitated  countenance  of  Ninian  Greeme.  "You're 
yery  kind,  but  words  are  cheap,  we  know." 

"TU  teil  you  what  I  will  do,"  said  the  other,  not 
replying  to  this  coarse  speech.  **I  have  no  property,  as 
you  know.  I  live  from  band  to  mouth,  according  as  I 
can.  With  my  lai^e  family  a  year's  income  hardly  lasts 
the  year.  But  I  have  been  fortunate  lately.  I  have  put 
by  a  hundred  or  two  —  for  a  purpose  I  had.  If  you 
will  renounce  the  false  position  you  now  hold,  give  up 
all  you  have,  and  mske  arrangements  with  your  cre- 
ditors  for  the  fiiture,  I  will  lend  you  this  sum;    with 
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which  you  can.  statt  for  America,  and  "begin  the  World 
again  for  the  third  time/' 

Ninian  paused.  He  knew  the  sanguine  temperament 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  —  a  man  ready 
to  catch  at  any  new  scheme.  He  caught  at  this  proposal 
•with  avidity. 

"Not  a  bad  thought  that  of  yours.  You  might  employ 
yonr  money  worse,  too,  my  dear  fellow.  Tve  a  great 
mind  to  close  with  your  offer,  since  you  are  so  pressing. 
But  the  sum  is  very  small.     Say  three  hundred,  now?" 

Ninian  turned  away.  He  was  giving  up  in  that 
money  a  thousand  dreams,  a  thousand  joys  dear  to  his 
manly  heart  —  the  new  home  to  whioh  he  had  resolved 
to  bring  his  wife,  leaving  Lindsay  mistress  of  The  Gowans 
—  the  sweet  providings  that  were  to  supply  that  home; 
the  dependence  for  the  present;  the  hope  as  to  the  future. 
Nay,  this  sum  being  renounced,  he  was  not  sure  whether 
he  would  as  yet  be  able  to  marry  at  all;  in  which  case, 
to  avoid  any  fear  or  restraint  in  his  household,  he  might 
have  still  to  keep  his  secret,  and  maintain  towards  Hope 
the  old  brotherly  relation,  which  every  day  cost  him  more 
and  more  of  self-control  and  suffering. 

"Still,'*  he  mused,  "when  she  comes  to  know  all,  and 
how,  if  I  did  this,  it  was  for  her  father,  I  think,  I 
think  — **  And  his  thought  dissolved  in  a  dreamy  vision 
of  what  her  look  would  be  when,  one  by  one,  these 
ihings  were  revealed  to  her.  He  seemed  to  see  her  eyes 
lifted,  clear  with  joy,  and  bright  with  tears.  He  almost 
feit  the  clinging  of  her  arms  round  his  neck,  when,  the 
fulness  and  inlinite  sacrifice  of  his  love  being  known, 
she  would  murmur,  as  she  had  often  dotie  before,  but 
with  oh!  how  diflferent  meaning!  —  "Oh!  there  never 
was  anybody  like  you!** 
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''So  youll  not  help  me  with  another  hundred?  Not 
eyen  if  I  increase  the  rate  of  interest?  which  will  matter 
little,  for  I  shall  eaaily  double  and  treble  my  capital  in 
the  New  World.  I  shall  work  my  estates  —  I  have 
them,  I  assure  you,  eomewhere  om  the  Blue  Mountaina, 
only  they  want  Clearing.  They'll  be  valuable  in  another 
five  years.     rilmakemyfortone,  and  yours,  too,  Graßme." 

"I  hope  so  —  the  former  at  least,"  Ninian  answered 
gravely.  And  perhaps,  anxious  as  he  was  to  view  Mr. 
Ansted's  character  in  the  least  nnfavourable  light,  bis 
averaion  became  tempered  with  a  sort  of  pi<y  for  a  man 
who  might  be  less  wilfully  unpnncipled  than  led  away 
by  every  vague  chimera  of  fortüne,  and  afterwards 
blinded  by  selfish  appetites  which  made  him  sacrifice  to 
a  love  of  luxury  every  sense  of  uprightness  and  honesty. 

Still,  he  was  getting  an  elderly  man  —  and  old  age, 
void  of  honour,  is,  if  un^^-orthy  of  respect,  at  least  most 
worthy  of  pity.  Possibly,  even  if  Mr.  Ansted  had  not 
been  Hope's  father,  the  good  Ninian  would  have  feit 
glad  thus  to  give  him  a  chance  of  retrieval.  Having  at 
last  made  the  debtor  place  everything  in  his  hands,  and 
having  spent  many  hours  in  arranging  business  for  him, 
JSTinian  left  him  safe  in  a  decent  lodging;  for  Mr.  Ansted 
refused  to  go  near  his  daughter. 

"Pll  give  her  one  more  chance  of  hooking  her  lover, 
which  perhaps  might  be  the  better  for  her  father  too," 
Said  he,  with  a  laugh  that  grated  horribly  on  Mr.  Graeme's 
ears.  "ülverston  was  to  have  dined  at  Marylands  to- 
morrow.  I  fancy  he  meant  to  come  to  the  Scratch  then. 
Perhaps  he'll  go  down  now,  and  find  Hope  at  Lady  Ul- 
verston's.  If  the  girl  only  has  the  sense  to  smooth  matters, 
she  might  be  married  still.  Eh,  don't  you  think  so? 
What  do  you  say?" 
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''Kothing!''  answered  Kinian,  smd  changed  the  con- 
yersation. 

But  he  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would  obey  Hope's 
request  —  eagerly  he  remembered  it  had  been  her  re- 
quest  —  that  this  same  night  Mr.  XJlverston  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  at  Maxy- 
lands. 

It  seemed  fated  that  he  should  always  visit  that 
gentleman's  Chambers  at  inopportune  hours.  This  time 
it  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  XJlverston  had  gone 
out  to  dinner.  He  woiild  be  at  home  soon,  however,  his 
valet  Said,  "as,"  he  added,  with  something  very  like  a 
grin,  ''his  master  had  a  very  particular  appointment  that 
evening.     Would  the  gentleman  wait  an  hour?" 

Mr.  Graemo.  had  very  rarely  an  hour  to  throw  away 
in  his  busy  life.  So  he  went  back  to  his  hotel,  and 
there,  sitting  in  the  humble '  coffee-room  (he  knew  he 
must  be  doubly  economical  now),  with  the  buzz  of  many 
men  around  him,  he  wrote  a  long,  brotherly  letter  to  his 
darüng,  telling  her  aU  that  he  had  done,  except  the 
transaction  between  himself  and  Mr.  Ansted.  His  epistle 
was  fall  of  comfort,  counsel,  and  cheer.  Some  trouble  it 
cost  Mm,  for  even  its  loying  hypomsy  was  a  pain  to  his 
honest  nature.  Perhaps,  despite  his  care,  any  eye  quick 
to  read  humanity  might  have  discemed  in  every  line  a 
smothered,  yeaming  tendemess,  more  touching  than  the 
most  passionate  love-letter  that  ever  was  penned. 

He  finished  at  last,  and  with  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
went  once  more  to  Mr.  Ulverston's. 

Still,  the  yoimg  man  had  not  retumed.  Ninian  spent 
a  füll  half-hour  in  that  richly-fumished  bachQlor*s  parlour, 
where  this  fortunate  possessor  of  the  world's  goods  dis- 
posed  of  some  portion  of  his  yaluable  ezistence.     Every- 
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where  lay  tokens  of  the  gay,  free  and  easy  life  the  rieh 
man  led  —  books,  statuettes,  and  objects  of  vertu  being 
scattered  about  in  that  mmeat  faehion  which  marks  the 
absence  of  a  woman's  band  in  a  home.     ^ 

There  were  other  signs  of  a  bacheloi^s  apartment  — 
fencing  foils  in  a  comer,  a  queer  beap  wbich  looked  like 
a  masquerade  costume  lying  on  tbe  sofa,  and  on  the  floor 
a  half-soiled  pack  of  cards.  An  exquisite  little  desk  was 
open  on  the  table,  and  about  it  were  strewn  heaps  of 
letters,  many  of  them  evidently  from  women,  there  being 
two  or  three  different  female  hands.  Ninian  feit  a  sort 
of  shudder  lest  he  might  see  among  them  one  he  knew. 
But  it  was  not  so;  and  he  was  half  indignant  with  him- 
self  for  having  involuntarily  glanced  towards  Mr.  Ulver- 
ston's  property  and  correspondence.  He  took  up  a  book, 
and  would  not  look  about  him  any  more.  In  this  abode 
of  a  man  who  had  never  struggled,  at  whose  feet  lay 
every  worldly  pleasure,  who  might  go  where  he  chose, 
do  kind  actions  when  he  chose  —  above  all,  marry  when 
he  chose  —  was  a  something  which  contrasted  too 
strongly  with  Ninian's  own  position  to  make  him  feel 
quite  at  rest. 

He  dropped  the  book  and  sat  with  bis  head  on  his 
two  hands,  thinking. 

Mr.  Ulverston  at  last  appeared,  bursting  in  with  an 
impetuosity  that  proved  him  not  unworthy  of  Tinie's 
christening  as  ^'The  Flash  of  Lightning." 

"The  devil!  JNTo  lights  —  no  supper  ready  —  and 
Mademoiselle  and  the  rest  will  be  here  the  minute  the 
play  is  over.     Is  that  you,  Dufour,  you  lazy  fool?" 

Had  a  ghost  risen  out  of  the  arm-chair  instead  of 
honest  Ninian  Grseme,    Mr.  Ulverston  could  not  have 
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looked  more  thoroughly  aghast.  But  he  never  lost  hii^ 
presence  of  mind  or  his  good  manners  long. 

"Confound  it,  my  dear  fellow,  is  it  you  ihat  I  haye 
been  abusing?-  I  beg  yoiiy  pardon,  heaxtily.  But  who 
could  have  recognised  you  by  this  light?  How  stupid 
my  servant  is  to  let  the  lamp  go  out" 

"It  was  my  doing,  I  think;  and  I  ought  to  apologise 
for  thus  intruding,  but  — " 

"You  are  qtiite  welcome!  To  be  sure,  I  have  a  party 
of  acquaintance  to  supper  —  not  exactly  of  your  sort,  I 
fear,  sensible  Scotohman  as  you  are,  and  'unco  gude/ 
as  they  say  in  the  North  —  still,  will  you  stay?" 

Notwithstanding  the  polite  warmth  of  his  invitation, 
Mr.  Ulverston  looked  uncomfortable,  as  if  he  already 
heard  the  rustling  of  "Mademoiselle's"  sük  skirts  on  the 
staircase. 

"Thank  you,  I  cannot  stay;  but  I  wanted  to  see  you 
for  a  few  minutes  —  can  you  spare  them?*' 

"Oh  yes,  or  half  an  hour,  if  my  guests  keep  me 
waiting  so  long.  Sit  down,  pray.  I  thought  you  had 
been  still  at  Marylands  —  any  news?  Our  fair  friend 
well,  I  hope?"  said  he,  with  an  easy  air.  One  of  the 
Chief  objections  Ninian  had  to  Mr.  IJlverston  was  the 
careless  tone  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  women. 

"Miss  Ansted  is  well.  It  was  by  her  desire  I  came 
to  you  to-night." 

"By  her  desire.  How  flattering!"  He  laughed,  but 
there  was  a  quick  flush  on  his  cheek ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  Mr.  Ulverston  was  a  man  not  prone  to  blushing 
in  general.  "Well,  go  on,  deliver  the  message.  But 
really  she  need  not  have  troubled  you  —  I  should  have 
preferred  one  of  the  pretty  epistles  that  come  £rom  her 
fair  hands." 
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[N'iiuan  writhed  iinder  the  insinuation,  eyen  üioa^ 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  disbelieyed  it  altogether.  Hope, 
with  her  delicate  feelings,  with  the  terror  she  seemed  to  . 
express  lest  Mr.  TJlverston  should  offer  her  marriagCy 
would  never  surely  have  written  to  him,  or  only  by  some 
trivial,  unavoidable  chance. 

"She  bade  me,"  continued  Mr.  Greeme,  aimous  to 
begin  the  subject  of  his  visit,  and  thereby  end  it  sooner, 
—  "she  bade  me  inform  you  of  the  nusfortune  which 
has  happened  to  her  father." 

"What  —  anything  sudden?  A  fit  of  apoplexy,  per- 
haps?  I  always  thought  it  would  be  so."  And  Mr. 
Ulverston's  eyes  sparkied  with  something  very  like  satis- 
faction. 

"Ko,  not  exactly;  Mr.  Ansted  is  alive  and  well." 

"Beally!  But,  between  ourselves,  if  this  had  oc- 
curred  —  Poh!  what  a  fellow  that  Ansted  is  to  be 
the  father  of  such  a  charming  girl!  So  he  is  neither 
dead  nor  dying?" 

"No,  but  something  that  to  many  men  seems  worse. 
He  is  ruined." 

Mr.  TJlverston  started,  and  a  slight  discomposure  was 
visible  on  his  face.  "You  don't  say  so?  Why,  not 
three  days  ago  the  feUow  was  telling  me —  Impossible! 
It  can't  be  true." 

"I  have  said  it,"  was  Ninian's  answer. 

Mr.  TJlverston  made  no  reply.  For  once,  he  seemed 
to  lose  control  over  himself.  His  colour  flushed  and 
went;  he  bit  his  Ups,  and  his  manner  was  that  of  a  man 
extremely  irritated  and  aimoyed. 

"TJpon  my  soul,  this  is  news!  Ruined,  did  you  say? 
Many  a  rieh  fellow  who  lives  jfreely  is  at  times  pressed 
for  money  —  I  have  been  so  myself  —  but  that  is  not 
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being  ruived:  —  Just  explain  old  Ansted's  predicament, 
will  you?** 

"Simply  this;  —  he  has  been  living  beyond  hiö 
means;  last  night  he  was  arrested;  his  debts  prove  to  be 
mach  more  than  by  any  means  he  can  pay,  and  I  have 
induced  him  to  go  through  the  Insolvent  Court." 

"The  devil  you  have!  What  disgrace!  Couldn't  it 
be  hushed  up  in  any  way?  I  am  not  exactly  a  Croesus 
•  myself ,  but  if  one  could  lend  a  helping  band  to  the  old 
fellow  — " 

"You  seem  very  much  interested  conceming  him." 

The  young  man  darted  a  quick  angry  look,  and 
paused,  as  if  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  ind^nant  or 
confidential.     He  chose  the  latter. 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  know  I  am  not  of  a  reserved 
naturej  all  about  me  is  piain  and  aboveboard.  Come,  TU 
be  frank  with  you.  It  is  not  likely  I  should  visit  the 
Ansteds  ,as  I  have  done  these  many  months,  merely  for 
love  of  that  vulgär,  prosy,  upstart  of  a  father?" 

"I  did  not  suppose  it." 

"There  must  have  been  good  blood  on  the  mother's 
gide,  as  I  hear  there  was,  —  or  eise  however  could  that 
contemptible  old  fool  have  such  a  bewitching  little  girl 
for  a  daughter?  So,  the  murder  will  out,  Grseme!  What 
a  creature  it  is!  with  its  exquisite  beauty,  and  its  pro- 
voking,  innocent,  quiet  ways.  I  vow  I  never  was  in 
love  with  any  woman  in  my  life  as  I  could  be  with  Hope 
Ansted." 

"Possibly!"  The  set  lips  opened  and  closed  again 
upon  the  one  word.  Ninian  sat  looking  into  the  fire  as 
heretofore. 

**'Po8sibIy!'  A  deal  you  know  about  the  matter! 
GrBBme,  you  are  the  most  impracticable,  frigid  old  fellow! 
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How  many  centaries  is  it  since  you  vreie  in  loye  yoqr- 
self,  eh?  How  old  you  would  look  going  a-woomg  "with 
that  solenm  W.  S.  face,  as  your  witty  litÜe  sister  used  to 
call  it/'  And  a  hearty  £t  of  laughter  restored  the  variable 
young  Insliman  from  his  passing  irritation  to  his  usual 
Yolatile  mood. 

"Will  you  teil  me,  Mr.  Ulverston,  if  you  are  in  jest 
or  eamest  —  in  what  you  said  just  now?^ 

"About  little  Hope?  In  eamest  —  solenm  eamest! 
But  you  put  the  question  as  gravely  as  if  you  were  her 
father  himself  come  to  demand  my  *intentions.'  Do  look 
a  little  more  sympathetic  when  a  feÜow  comes  and  makes 
confessions  to  you!  I  can't  imagine  what  there  is  about 
you  that  coaxes  one  into  confidence.  I  do  believe  Pd 
trast  you  with  anything,  if  you  were  a  thought  less 
satumine  and  severe." 

"Pardon  me;  I  have  just  now  many  things  to  make 
me  grave." 

"So  have  I.  But  teil  me  more  about  old  Ansted,** 
and  his  former  look  of  vexation  retumed.  "By  Heaven! 
I  am  glad  this  happened  to-day.  Do  you  know,  I  was 
so  thoroughly  taken  in  by  that  sweet  little  witch,  that  I 
believe  I  should  have  committed  myself  to-morrow. 
There*s  no  use  to  try  mere  harmless  flirting  with  her; 
she  can't  understand  it.  I  had  nearly  made  up  my 
mind,  merry  bachelor  as  I  am,  to  yield,  and  put  my  neck 
under  the  yoke." 

"You  mean,  in  piain  words,  that  you  intended  — 
that  is,  wished  —  to  marry  her?'' 

Ulverston  nodded  his  head,  and  lifted  his  eyebrows 
pathetically.  "Just  so.  A  fellow  can't  help  himself,  you 
know" 
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Niman  was  silent»  lest  one  word  should  let  loose  the 
torrent  of  ^hssion  that  he  feit  withm  him. 

"It  would  have  been  a  foolish  act  at  best,"  contmued 
Mr.  TJlverston.  "Something  of  a  mesalliance^  as  regarded 
my  femily,  though  the  girl  herseif  is  lady-Hke,  and 
I  could  have  got  rid  of  the  father  —  found  him  some' 
appomüuent  abroad,  where  he  might  drink  himself  to 
death  comfortably  and  nobody  be  the  wiser.  I  dd 
belieye  I  should  soon  have  'done  the  deed/  and  tnmed 
Benedick." 

"And  now?" 

Mr.  TJlverston  drew  up  his  elegant  person,  and  looked 
the  young  IS'orman  baron  to  the  lifo.  "I  marry  Hope 
Ansted?  I  volunteer  to  be  son-in-law  to  a  low,  spend- 
thiift;  insolvent?  No,  no,  Grasme,  I  have  not  qnite 
foi^otten  myself  yet.  I  own  I  was  growing  a  great  fool, 
but  I  wash  my  hands  pf  the  matter  for  ever."  And  he 
hiimmed  the  time  of  Lochinvar  — 


«« t 


There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far  / 


stopped  —  frowned  —  *^Pshaw!  no  cursed  coarse  Scots- 
woman  for  me.  Eeally,  Grraeme,  excuse  me.  I  only 
mean  to  say  I  prefer  an  Englishwoman,  but  certainly 
that  Englishwoman  will  not  be  Miss  Ansted." 

"Then,"  said  Ninian  —  and  the  great  relief  in  his 
mind  made  his  manner  more  cordial  —  "I  condude  the 
second  half  of  my  message  will  be  needless.  It  was 
to  request  that  you  would  not  come  down  to  Arlington 
to-morrow,  as  she  is  staying  at  Lady  TJlverston's,  and 
would  rather  not  see  you." 

"She  said  so,  did  sfee?  What  a  littie  minx!"  This 
famt  repulsion  seemed  to  revive  all  his  passion.  He  rosQ 
from  bis  seat,  and  began  to  pace  the  room.     "By  Jove, 
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to  think  of  her  sending  me  such  a  message!  AMAe 
is  staying  at  Sir  Peter^s,  you  said?  I  hSve  a  gBMt 
mind  to  -7" 

''What?" 

^'No  matter!  I  reallj  rnnst  get  over  this  folly.  It 
18  to  be  hoped  ehe  will  do  the  same,  poor  little  girL" 

A  wild  fear  seized  Kinian.  ''Speak  truly/'  said  ha 
'^How  far  has  this  matter  gone?  Have  you  any  resMik 
to  believe  that  she  loyes  you?  Teil  me,  on  your  hoDom 
as  a  genÜeman." 

Perhaps  Mr.  UlTerston  objected  to  a  lie,  unless  it 
was  quite  necessary;  perhaps  he  feared  the  resalt  of 
his  yisitor's  stem  sense  of  right,  and  had  a  doubt 
of  being  compelled  to  matrimony.  In  either  case,  his 
answer  proyed  the  same;  a  straightforward,  apparently 
honest,  ''No!'' 

''I  am  glad  of  it.  I  should  not  like  to  think  you 
a  man  who  could  deceiye  a  woman/'  said  Ninian  Gfrseme. 

For  a  moment  the  other  seemcd  to  staft  and  cower 
before  him;  but  soon  recovered  himself. 

**Upon  my  honour,  this  conversation  is  getting  too 
serious  for  me.  You  're  an  awful  personage  to  deal  with, 
Mr.  GrsBme.  Come  —  some  more  news!  How  does  our 
fair  friend  bear  her  tribulations?** 

"Well  and  patiently." 

"Poor  little  thing!  What  will  she  do,  I  wonder? 
Go  out  as  a  govemess?  She  is  far  too  pretty  for  that. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  such  a  lovely  mignonne  face. 
And  what  delicious  hands  and  feet!  A  figure  too  slight, 
perhaps;  but  the  daintiest  little  fairy  to  waltz  with! 
Good  Heavens!  no  wonder  I  was  half  mad  after  her  — 
I  shall  be  again,  if  I  don't  mind.'' 

The  young  man  said  this  by  fits  and  starts,  talking 
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moi'e  to  bimself  than  aloucL  Bis  cheek  bnrned  and 
wbitened,  bis  eyes  glittered;  he  was  evidenÜy  under  the 
ßtrong  influence  of  somethingy  which  if  not  lore  was  at 
least  the  passion  which  he  had  all  his  life  been  accus* 
tomed  to  ennoble  by  that'  name.  / 

"I  don't  think  I  can  give  her  np,"  he  went  on  in 
a  low  voice.  "Oh!  these  cursed  conventionalities.  It*8 
hard  enough  for  a  man  to  be  tied  down  to  one  woman, 
whom  he  marries  just  to  please  the  world;  —  but  to 
marry  and  be  ashamed  to  face  the  world!  I  declare 
to  you,  Grsßme,  I  would  do  anything  to  have  that  girl. 
If  she  were  only  high  enough  in  Station  tö  do  me  credit 
as  my  «rife  —  or  low  enough,  so  that  one  coüld  aroid 
offering  her  that  formal  name  — " 

The  words  were  scarce  uttered,  when  Ninian  leaped 
up  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger.  Before  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  he  had  seized  Ulverston  by  the  throat,  and 
stood  over  him  in  a  dumbness  of  fury  that  was  terrible. 

"Hold  off!  You're  mad,  I  think!  do  you  mean  to 
kiU  me?"  gasped  the  young  man,  swaying  like  a  child  in 
Ninian's  powerful  grasp.  The  words  brought  the  latter 
to  his  right  mind. 

He  let  go  his  hold,  and  stood  upright,  £äcing  Ulvers- 
ton, glaring  down  upon  him  —  his  face  livid  with 
a  passion  that  was  still  unable  to  find  utterance. 

There  was  no  need.  The  two  men,  looking  at  each 
other,  feit  that  they  were  henceforth  foes  and  knew  the 
reason  why. 

ulverston  muttered  something  about  "his  honour  as 
a  gentleman/' 

"  Your  honour  as  a  gentieman!  Where  is  your  honour 
as  a  man,  when  you  could  speak  so  of  any  woman?'' 

5* 
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"And  what  right  have  you  — *'  Here  Mr.  Ulyerston'B 
Yoice  ceased  In  a  perfeot  paroxysm  of  rage. 

By  this  time  Kinian  had  recoyered  his  self-command. 
Ho  Said,  more  oaLmly,  'Terhaps  I  went  too  £ar;  bat  yoa 
goaded  me  on.     Tou  mast  retract  these  words." 

"I  will  not!  You  —  to  rise  up  and  attack  a  man  in 
his  own  honse  —  you  are  a  coward!     There!" 

He  Hfted  his  hasd  to  strike  the  shameful  blow  which 
men  hold  as  a  dishonour  only  to  be  washed  out  by  blood; 
but  Kinian,  with  his  groat  strength,  grasped  the  young 
man's  two  hands  and  held  them  fast  as  in  a  vice. 

"You  shall  not  strike  me  —  and  I  will  not  flght; 
I  hold  a  duellist  to  be  a  murderer.  But  you  shall  pro- 
mise  me,  on  your  honour,  that  you  will  not  attempt  to 
see"  —  his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth,  and  refused  to 
utter  the  name  —  "to  see  her  again,  or  eise  — " 

"Bo  you  threaten?" 

"Or  eise  —  though  I  know  not  what  your  past  life 
may  have  boen,  except  jfrom  your  own  chance  hints, 
wMch  have  not  implied  much  good  —  I  ^11  hunt  out 
your  whole  history,  and  know  whether  it  answers  to  those 
evil  words  of  yours.     Do  you  understand  me?" 

He  did,  more  than  Ninian  had  ever  dreamed.  TTip 
knees  shook,  and  in  his  face  was  the  pale  ans  wer  of  an 
accusing  conscience.  Doubtless,  in  some  way  the  chance 
arrow  had  Struck  home. 

Comedy  and  tragedy,  life's  jests,  and  its  doom,  ever 
follow  affcer  one  another.  While  the  two  men  stood  thus, 
there  was  heard  the  knocking  that  announced  Mr.  Ulvers- 
ton's  merry  troop  of  more  than  doubtful  guests. 

"I  will  go  now,"  said  Ninian  Graeme,  loosing  Ulvers- 
ton's  band.     "We  never  can  be  fiiends  more." 

"No!  foes  —  implacable  foes}" 
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"I  sliould  be  sorry  for  that;  I  used  to  say  I  had  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world,"  answered  Ninian,  half  sorrow- 
fiilly.  "If  I  thought  I  had  misjudged  you,  or  if,  knowing 
you  had  erred,  I  could  also  ^ow  you  had  repented,  still 
I  would  hold  out  to  you  this  hand.** 

iNTay,  he  even  did  so,  from  some  vague  Impulse  that 
made  him  unwilling  to  part  in  anger  from  the  young  man. 

But  TJlverston  drew  back,  and  the  proffered  band,  like 
a  blessing  refiised,  retumed  to  its  owner's  bosom. 

Without  another  word,  Ninian  left  the  man  who  had 
been,  if  not  bis  friend,  at  least  bis  companion.  In 
descending  he  met  the  entering  guests,  and  stood  aside 
to  let  them  go  by.  "Mademoiselle"  gave  him  a  tittery 
a  baUet-curtsey,  a  sweep  of  her  silk  robe  —  and  passed« 

Truly  there  are  often  such  stränge  meetings  on  the 
world's  vast  staircase,  where,  in  the  words  of  the  nuiseiy 
rhyme, 

"Some  go  np,  and  others  go  down.**. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

It  so  happenedy  that  haying  all  Mr.  Ansted's  business 
on  bis  handSy  Niniaii  was  detained  in  London  for  a  whole 
week,  This  cost  him  much  regret,  since,  from  some  vagae 
Bcmple  or  distrost  of  himself ,  he  had  resolved  not  to  see 
bis  litÜe  Hope  again  until  he  came  with  Lmdsay  to  take 
ber  bome  to  The  Gowans.  JN^or  could  he  hear  from  her, 
as  be  had  told  her  to  write  to  Edinbui^h,  whitber  daj 
by  day  be  expected  to  jonmey.  Perhaps  be  wonld  not 
Imve  been  so  mnch  at  ease  regarding  her,  had  be  not 
beard  accidentally  that  Mr.  TJlverston  had  suddenly  given 
up  bis  Chambers  and  gone  to  the  Continent.  Hope  was 
safe  then  from  any  wooing,  fair  or  foul.  And  one  or 
two  brief  notes  that  ehe  wrote  to  her  father  were  tokens 
that  she  was  well.  Her  faithful  guardian  compelled 
himself  to  rest  satisfied,  and  worked  day  and  night  in 
Mr.  Ansted's  affairs,  until  at  last  he  got  them  somewhat 
clear. 

Then^  with  a  sense  of  relief  impossible  to  describe, 
be  threw  himself  into  the  express  train  that  has  won  the 
benediction  of  many  an  eager  traveller,  and  started  off 
for  Edinburgh. 

Somewhere  between  Derby  and  Normanton,  he  remem- 
bered  that  for  four  days  he  had  not  seen  bis  brother  and 
Dr.  Reay;  but  these  things  were  unimportant  now.  He 
never  thought  of  the  matter  again,  until  he  saw,  saunter- 
ing  at  the  Edinburgh  terminus,  with  bis  old,  dreamy 
lounging  gait,  and  melancholy  look,  the  worthy  Professor. 
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"Kenneth?  Is  that  you  or  your  wraith?  Wha  would 
have  thought  it!  Why  did  you  not  teil  me  you  were 
Coming  to  Scotland?" 

''I  don't  know;  where  was  the  use  of  it?**  said 
Kenneth,  despondenÜy. 

''In  the  £b^  place,  we  might  haye  trayelled  together 
and  been  cheerfdl  by  the  way." 

Tbe  Professor  sigbed.  Tbere  seemed  to  bang  oyer 
him  a  beayy  cloud.  iN'inian  remembered  bow  dull  be 
bad  appeared  some  fews  days  ago,  and  tbongbt  witb 
compunction  bow  disregardfal  be  bimself  bad  since  been 
of  bis  old  friend. 

''Kennetb,"  said  be,  kindly,  ''is  anytbing  tbe  matter? 
Are  you  ill?    What  is  tbe  reason  of  tbis  sudden  joumey?'' 

"It  is  on  account  of  tbese;"  and  be  toucbed  bis  eyes. 

Ninian  recollected  wbat  be  bad  scarce  noticed  at  tbe 
time,  bow  tbe  Professor  bad  complained  of  bis  sight  once 
or  twice.  But  Beay  was  sucb  a  qniet,  undemonstrative 
fellow,  wbo  neyer  said  a  word  more  tban  necessary, 
especially  about  bis  corporeal  seif.  Wbateyer  ailed  binii 
mentally  or  bodily,  no  one  was  auy  the  wiser.  He  bore 
it,  and  neyer  said  a  word. 

"Haye  your  eyes  been  worse?'*  asked  Kinian, 
anziously. 

"Tes.  I  went  to  an  oculist  at  last  I  thought  ü 
would  be  as  well." 

"And  wbat  did  be  say?" 

Beay  faltered,  and  bis  lip  qniyered.  "It's  no  use 
looking  out  for  my  new  planet  Grseme.  little  good  was 
eyer  done  to  science  by  a  blind  astronomer." 

"Good  God!  You  dont  meau  that  It  is  impos» 
sible." 

Kennetb  shook  bis  head  moumfuILy.    "Quite  possible* 
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I  haye  thought  so  a  long  time.    But  if  it  musb  bö^  it 
mmt  be.    Never  mind." 

There  was  something  so  pathetic  in  this  hopelesB 
resignätion,  that  IS^inian  feit  a  woman-like  choking  in 
bis  throat. 

"I  "will  not  believe  ii  Tbere  must  be  some  bope. 
Did  not  tbe  oculist  say  so?" 

"Ob,  of  course;  dootors  always  do.  He  told  me  if 
I  put  aside  all  study,  neyer  used  my  eyes  for  months, 
but  just  travelled  about  —  However,  I  know  better.  Do 
not  let  US  talk  any  more  about  it.     Good-by." 

And  be  was  Walking  away  in  bis  nelancboly,  absent 
znanner,  wben  Ninian  detained  bim.  "You  oannot  tbink' 
tbat  I  sball  let  you  off  in  this  way,  old  fnend?  Where 
do  you  intend  to  travel?" 

"Anywbere,  so  tbat  it  is  in  ScoÜand.  I  wisbed  to 
make  haste  and  see  tbe  hiUs  and  tbe  locbs  once  more  — 
tbat  I  might  remember  them  afterwards." 

Ninian  wrang  bis  friend's  band;  in  so  doing,  every 
lingering  of  the  woman  in  bis  beart  —  and  there  is  no 
good  man's  beart  that  bas  not  a  little  of  the  woman  in 
it  —  yeamed  over  Kenneth  Eeay. 

"Cheer  up,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  at  last.  "Things 
may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  suppose.  You  must  obey 
Orders,  and  give  up  work." 

"It  is  easy  to  talk,"  answered  Reay,  musing;  "I,  that 
used  to  say  a  man  should  never  giye  up  working  wbile 
be  lived.  And  I'm  not  so  old  as  I  seem;  I'm  not  forty 
yei     It  is  rather  hard."  , 

Ninian,  suddenly  picturing  to  himself  the  future  of 
this  lonely,  self-enclosed,  self-dependent  existence,  acknow- 
ledged  that  it  was  hard. 

For  the  moment,  bis  own  cares  slipped  from  bim. 
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and  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  thougM  of  Kexmeth's 
trouble. 

"I  teil  you  what,  Eeay,  I  will  not  part  fcom  you 
here.  You  shaU  go  home  with  me  to-night,  and  be 
cheered  by  my  womankind;  Lindsay  will  be  very  kind 
to  you;  and  Tinie  — "  • 

He  paused,  noticing  the  sudden  changing  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's  countenance;  he  had  forgotten  one  half  of  the 
poor  felloVs  griefs. 

"I  think,"  he  added,  "that  Tinie  is  staying  with  her 
married  sisters.    There  will  be  only  Lindsay  and  Charlie 
^at  The  Gowans.     Nay,  but  you  must  come." 

The  Professor  lingered,  hesitated,  —  at  last  yielded. 
"Anyhow,  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  them  all  once 
more,"  said  he,  with  a  moumful  mesming  in  the  phrase. 

So  Ninian  carried  him  off  unresistingly. 

XJnluckily,  in  spite  of  the  eider  brother's  conviction, 
lindsay  was  not  at  home,  and  that  wild,  mischievous, 
wilftd  Tinie  was.  She  gave  immediate  token  of  the  fact 
by  her  cry  of  delight  in  the  hall,  and  her  arms  almost 
smothenng  ]Ninian  the  moment  he  descended. 

KoWy  fpr  some  months  past,  all  things  had  not  been 
quite  as  heretofore  between  Mr.  Gfrseme  and  his  pet  sister. 
A  slight  reserve  on  his  part  —  on  hers  an  occ£tsional 
wilfiilness,  a  restlessness  that  made  her  shrink  from 
home,  and  take  to  all  sorts  of  gaieties  abroeul  —  had 
effected  some  trifling  change  -in  the  relation  that  had 
once  been  so  close  and  fond.  It  was  many  week»  sinoe 
Tinie  had  sprung  to  him  as  tenderly  as  she  did  now. 
But  absence  is  a  good  teacher  sometimes. 

"Ah!  I  was  wiser  than  sister  Lindsay.  I  knew  you 
would  be  here  to-night!''  cried  she;  "and  what  is  the 
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news  of  London?  How  is  Edmund  —  and  Hope  —  and 
Miss  Eeay  —  and  the  — '* 

Possibly  she  was  abont  to  say  "the  Professor,"  when 
the  Budden  yision  of  his  real  presence  took  the  word  out 
of  her  moiith.  Miss  Tinie  gave  an  undisguised  start^ 
tamed  as  pale  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost^^and  then  began 
to  laugh  Tiolently.  Lastly,  waking  up  to  a  conscionsness 
of  her  own  dignity,  she  favoured  her  old  instractor  witii 
a  gracious  welcome,  and  inquired,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
eamest,  why,  after  this  long  interval  of  time,  she  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  him  there? 

Kenneth,  making  some  incomprehensible  answer. 
walked  in,  pale  and  quiet;  and  took  his  old  comer  by 
the  fire,  just  as  if  he  had  not  been  away  a  week. 

"Any  letters,  Tinie?"  asked  Ninian,  eagerly,  looking 
an  the  place  where  they  nsaally  lay.  There  was  one 
from  Hope,  a  brief  note,  dated  the  moming  after  he  had 
leffc  her,  fall  of  gratitude,  aflfection,  and  content  Still 
he  wondered  she  had  not  written  since;  but  perhaps  she 
might  to*morrow.  He  must  not  be  too  exacting  over  his 
darling.  So  he  sat  down  to  wait  until  lindsay  came 
home,  and  to  think  how  much  he  should  teil  her  of 
Hope's  troubles,  and  of  his  own  thoughts  and  plans  con- 
ceming  the  child. 

Meanwhile  Tinie,  with  flushed  cheek,  and  gay,  ex- 
cited  manner,  went  about  the  household  cares,  in  which, 
to  say  the  least,  she  was  not  very  expert.  At  intervals 
she  laughed  and  chattered  with  Kenneth  Reay,  torment- 
ing  him  with  more  than  her  former  pertinacity;  but  in 
every  jest  there  seemed  an  under-lying  bittemess  which 
increased  the  more  according  as  he  grew  silent  and 
absent.  At  last  he  seemed  too  dull  to  mind  her 
at  alL 
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^Well,  and  what  have  you  done  thiä  long  while  in 
London?  You  are  growing  fhe  greatest  man  there,  I 
suppose?  And  you  have  left  jonr  old  hobby  of  geology, 
and  taken  to  Astronomy?  Haye  you  setÜed  your  fävonrite 
subject,  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars?" 

Kenneth  Beay  sighed,  but  it  was  not  on  account  of 
her  and  her  teasing.  He  was  evidently  not  thinking  of 
Tinie  at  all.  Possibly,  the  greater  pain  had  conquered 
the  less.  His  deyotion  to  science  was  after  all  the  tmest 
passion  of  his  soul,  and  the  fear  of  a  lost  lifo  was  more 
terrible  than  that  of  a  lost  love. 

''Kow  miserable  you  look/'  said  Tinie,  getting  wicked. 
''Come,  be  polite,  and  help  me  a  Httle.  Take  the  kettle 
and  pour  out  some  water.** 

He  obeyedy  rising  up,  and  Walking  with  a  mechani- 
cal  step,  putting  his  hands  out  as  if  uncertain  of  his 
movements. 

"Take  care,  Professor,  —  how  careless  you  are; 
youll  scald  me  in  a  minute/'  cried  Tinie,  springing  aside. 
*'I  declare  you  go  about  as  if  you  were  blind." 

At  the  Word  he  started,  set  down  his  awkward  bürden, 
and  said  in  a  slow  melancholy  voice, 

"That  is  true,  Miss  Tinie,  qoite  true;  Gk>d  help  me!" 
He  put  his  band  oyer  his  eyes,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  unsteadily,  like  one  thoroughly  crushed  wiüi 
woe. 

"What  have  I  done?  What  is  the  matter?"  cried 
Tinie,  half-pettishly,  half-anziously.  But  ITinian,  passing 
her  with  one  of  the  most  reproving  even  angry  looks 
that  she  had  ever  seen  him  wear,  foUowed  his  Mend. 

He  retumed  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  found  her 
dtting  in  her  place,  Tery  dolefiilly.  Seeing  him,  she 
tried  to  laugh. 
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"Well  —  now,  perhaps,  brother;  you  will  condescend 
to  explain  why  your  beloved  Boctor  Reay  has  grown  so 
very  dignified,  and  you  so  very  particular.  As  if  I  were 
not  allowed  to  tease  bini;  indeed!  I  that  have  done  so 
ever  siüce  I  was  a  little  girL'' 

"You  ought  to  cease  now  —  and  I  desire  you  wiU. 
He  is  in  no  mood  for  trifling.  There  is  great  trouble 
come  upon  poor  Kenneth  Eeay.'^ 

Tinie  was  but  a  woman;  and  though  once  more  she 
Said,  jestingly,  "Whafs  the  matter?"  her  little  face  tozned 
very  pale,  and  her  hand  shook. 

"What  you  so  thoughtlessly  said  was  true.  I  am 
afraid  that  very  soon  he  will  be  quite  blind." 

The  girl  started  up  in  her  chair.  "Fll  not  be- 
lieve  ii" 

But  when  she  saw  how  grave  and  sadKinian  looked, 
she  sank  down  again.     He  explained  all. 

"It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  Kenneth,  and  he  feels  it 
very  much.  Not  so  much  for  the  ruin  of  his  worldly 
prospects,  because  he  wants  little,  and  will  always  have 
enough  to  live  upon;  but  because,  to  all  intents  and  pm> 
poses,  his  carecr  in  science  is  at  an  end.  If  he  had  any 
friend  to  be  to  him  in  the  place  of  eyes  and  help  him  in 
his  work,  that  at  least  some  remnant  of  sight  might  be 
saved  —  but  he  has  no  one.  I.hardly  know  any  man 
in  the  world  more  thoroughly  lonely  than  he  is,  or  soon 
will  be.  Tinie,  the  little  you  see  of  him  —  and  I  shall 
take  care  that  you  see  him  as  little  as  possibl^  —  I  en- 
treat  and  desire  that  you  say  no  word  which  might 
wound  his  feelings.  He  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  your  jests 
—  a  man  broken-hearted  and  blind." 

All  this  time  Tinie  had  listened  in  silence  —  her 
eyes  fixed  and  distended.     At  the  last  word  they  closed 
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^—  her  liead  sank  in  her  handfl,  and  she  burst  into  an' 
uncontrollable  passion  of  tears. 

Ninian  was  utterly  astonished.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  cared  for  him  then  —  him  whom  she  had  refosed 
and  even  ridiculed?  Kad  she,  gay  young  creatnre  as  she 
was,  tumed  from  her  hosts  of  adorers  to  love  this  quaint, 
uncourÜy,  middle-age^  follower  Df  science?  If  so,  it  was 
one  of  the  numerous  eccentricities  of  women's  affections, 
a  üieory  of  probabiHties  which  never  will  be  worked  out 
tili  the  world's  end. 

Ninian  looked  at  his  favourite  sister,  who  still  sat 
crying  bitterly.  There  was  no  mistaking  her  emotion 
now.  He  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  glad  or  sorry, 
bnt  he  was  certainly  deeply  moved. 

"Tinie,  I  think  I  guess  alL  Be  candid  witii  your 
brother.  You  know  poor  Kenneth  has  had  but  one  at- 
tachment all  his  lifo,  and  that  was  — " 

"I  know.  He  told  me,"  she  said,  between  her 
Bobs. 

"You  are  sorry  now  for  what  you  threw  away  —  is 
it  so?" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  sobbed  on. 

"Would  you  marry  him  now,  if  he  asked  you?"  said 
Ninian,  in  piain  words,  for  he  feit  the  case  was  urgent 
"Answer,  Monestly,  yes  or  no?" 

Some  trace  of  her  former  spirit  flashed  in  Tinie's 
eyes,  and  she  seemed  unwiUing  to  reply. 

"Forgive  me;  the  question  is  not  mine  to  put,  arid, 
perhaps,  after  all,  things  are  best  as  they  are.  He  is 
getting  an  old  man  —  old  before  his  time." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  she,  resolutely. 
,    ^This  misfortune  stops  his  career.    He  might  haye 
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been  the  greatest  man  of  the  day;  now  he  will  never 
make  a  higher  reputation  than  he  has  already  inade.'' 

**That  is  not  so  very  small,  I  believe,"  was  the  an-- 
swer,   as  Tinie  drew  herseif  np,   rather  proadly»   and 
oeased  crying. 

"K  you  married  him,  think  what  your  life  wonld 
be!  In  everything  he  wonld  haye  to  depend  on  yotL 
Trae,  he  has  a  noble  heart,  pure  and  good  as  ever  man's 
was;  but  some  of  these  days  — ay,  and  before  veiy  long 

—  he  will  grow  feeble  and  aged." 

"No  matter!" 

"He  will  be  as  eccentric  as  ever;  moreover,  helpless 
and  blind." 

"What  do  I  care!"  cried  Tinie,  defiantly,  dashing 
her  hands  firom  her  eyes,  and  rising  up,  nntil  there  was 
Bomething  heroic  in  her  small  figure,  and  something  of 
beautiful  eamestness  in  her  face.  "What  do  I  care  for 
that,  brother  Ninian!" 

But  he  held  out  bis  arms  to  her,  smiling;  wherenpon 
the  little  Amazon  threw  herseif  into  them,  and  wept  her 
wiKulness  away.  So  the  eider  brother  knew  that  he 
would  have  to  give  away  bis  last  sister,  bis  pet  for  many 
years.  Embracing  her,  he  feit  that  in  neither's  heart 
did  the  otber  hold  the  first  place  now.     It  was  natural 

—  quite  natural!  Still,  as  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
called  her  bis  "wee  thing,"  bis  voice  faltered  and  his 
eyelids  were  meist. 

*  "There,  we*ll  not  be  sentimental,  my  pei  Now, 
what  is  to  be  done  next?  —  must  I  go  and  teil 
him?" 

"No,  no!" 

And  ITinian,  with  a  fellow-feeling  for  his  old  ödend. 
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thought  it  was  even  best  that  Kenneth  should  find  out 
bis  happiness  for  himself. 

He  merely  went  and  called  him  &om  the  stady.  The 
worthy  souI  came  iii;  he  aeemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
Budden  emotion,  and  was  his  old  seif  again.  He  never 
stirred  from  bis  comer,  and  scarcely  spoke,  —  except 
once,  when  that  wayward  damsel  brougbt  bim  bis  tea, 
an  act  of  kindly  attention  quite  unprecedented  on  her 
part. 

'*Tbank  you,  Miss  Christina,  you  are  very  good." 
And  looking  up,  he  disoovered  her  gentle  penitential  air. 
Perbaps,  too  —  unless  bis  poor  blind  eyes  were  very 
dim  indeed  —  he  saw  hers,  swimming  with  tears  that 
couldi  not  be  restrained.  He  started,  and  over  his  piain 
weatberbeaten  face  came  a  qnivering.  "I  hope  I  have 
not  offended  you?  It  was  very  wrong  in  me,"  said  the 
Professor,  humbly. 

"No,  it  was  all  my  fault  But  I  did  not  mean  — " 
Here  Tinie  abruptly  retreated  to  the  table,  wbere,  in  her 
contrite  confusion,  she  managed  slowly  to  pour  tbc^ 
whole  Contents  of  the  teapot  into  Üie  sugar- basin 
—  a  disaster  which  formed  the  prindpal  event  of  the 
meal. 

Tea  was  at  last  over.  Kinian,  fall  of  bis  own 
tboughts,  bad  retreated  to  his  arm-chair,  to  long  for 
lindsays  coming.  He  almost  ceased  to  notioe  bis  com- 
panions,  eise  perbaps  be  migbt  have  been  amused  by  the 
pretty  womanly  pacifications  with  which  Tinie  sought  to 
make  atonement  for  the  wound  she  bad  given. 

But  notbing  could  draw  poor  Kenneth  out  of  his  de* 
spondent  mood.  However,  he  answered  her  conversa- 
tion,  which  was  timid  and  meek  to  a  degree  quite  oomi- 
cal  in  Miss  Tinie.    He  even  ^oved  from  his  comer  to 
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look  over  some  new  mftthematical  books  ehe  brought,  to 
show  him  she  had  not  been  quite  idie  in  those  sindieB 
which  formed  such  a  curious  contrast  to  her  yolatilily  of 
character.  Of  her  fancy  for  which  studies  perhaps  the 
Solution  was,  —  what  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  the 
Solution  of  a  woman's  fayourite  pursuits. 

A  scientific  book  was  an  infallible  temptation  to  Ken- 
neth  Eeay.  Eorgetting  the  doom  that  haunted  him,  he 
shaded  bis  enfeebled  eyes  with  bis  band,  and  b^an 
eagerly  to  read. 

"iNay,  you  must'not  do  that,  you  know/'  whispered 
Tinie,  as  she  drew  the  book  away. 

Xenneth  sank  back  in  bis  chair  with  a  bitter,  bitter 
sigh.  Y 

If  any  one  had  seen  the  expression  of  Tinie's  face, 
as,  kneeling  by  the  table,  she  tumed  and  looked  at  him, 
—  it  would  have  won  forgiveness  for  all  her  little  feiultB. 
There  was  the  woman's  nature  in  her  still. 

"You  must  not  be  so  unhappy.     I  know  all.    Never 
^ind.    We'll  help  you  to  bear  it,"  said  she,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"Thank  you,  but  nobody  can  help  me.  I  must  bear  it 
myself.  I  may  get  used  to  it  in  time,  if  it  is  slow  in 
Coming.  Some  have  been  contented  with  it.  (He  al- 
ways  said  "it,"  as  if  the  piain  word  hlindness  were  by 
him  unutterable).  "There  was  Huber,  for  instance;"  — 
and  he  stopped. 

They  both  knew  Huberts  story  —  how  a  devoted  wife 
was  to  him  "eyes  to  the  blind;"  and  how  happüy  the 
pliilosopber  lived  in  bis  long  darkness,  leaving  behind 
him  a  renowned  name.  It  was  an  allusion  that  struck 
Kenneth  painfully,  and  heavier  and  gloomier  became  bis 
silence. 
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"Ah!"  murmured  Tinie,  every  sense  of  pride  over- 
come  by  pity,  "It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  so  sad. 
Well  comfort  you;  you  shall  come  to  live  in  Edinburgh 
again;  you  shall  teach  me  as  you  used  to  do;  and  I  will 
try  to  improve,  that  I  may  write  and  read  to  you.  Oh! 
if  you  would  but  forgive  me!"  Still  kneeling,  she  held 
out  her  hands  in  childlike  humility. 

Kenneth  Eeay  at  first  seemed  totally  bewildered; 
then  his  apathy  broke  down,  and  his  manhood,  wrth  its 
one  deep  passion,  stru^led  into  life. 

"Miss  Ghristina  —  little  Tinie ,  do  not  make  game 
of  me!  You  are  a  young,  merry  lassie;  I  a  poor,  lonely 
man,  growing  old  and  blind/' 

"Kenneth!"  —  She  laid  her  forehead  on  his  hard, 
broad  band,  and,  whether  he  saw  or  not,  the  Ttofessor 
might  have  feit  her  tears. 

Just  then  Tinie's  eider  brother  woke  up  from  his 
meditations  to  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing.  A 
wise  man  was  ITinian  Qraeme!  So  he  did  the  wisest  and 
best  thing  he  could  have  done  imder  the  circumstanoes 
—  he  quietly  rose,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 


The  Uead  of  the  Family.  //.  6 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Thebe  were  no  confessions  made  to  Lmdsay  tiiat 
night;  for  she  came  home  in  time  only  to  hear  a  faul  ao- 
connt  of  whaty  in  a  brief  letter,  !Ninian  had  already  told 
her  —  the  change  whioh  had  fallen  upon  the  Ansteds. 
It  was  not  nntil  next  day  after  breakfast,  when  the  bro- 
ther  and  sister  were  sitting  in  that  most  anxious  of  all 
employments,  waiting  for  the  poBt,  that  Mr.  GrsBme  found 
Courage  to  begin  what  he  had  to  unfold  unto  that  patient 
ear  —  open  to  him,  almost  like  a  mother's,  during  his 
whole  life. 

There  was  Tinie's  little  episode  first.  From  the 
parlour-window  they  saw  her  tripping  about  in  the 
spring  moming,  sometimes  flitting  hither  and  thither  in 
her  butterfly  fashion,  but  oftener  Coming  to  the  Profes- 
sor's  side,  with  the  evident  feeling  that  there  she  would 
soon  fold  her  gossamer  wings  and  settle  down  into  a 
new  form  of  existence.  As  for  Kenneth  Reay  himself, 
he  looked  a  new  man.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  ten 
years  younger.  He  walked  with  head  erect,  as  if 
courting  the  sun  to  shine  upon  him  and  his  happiness. 
For  the  time  being  he  had  forgotten  his  blindness,  his 
despondency,  his  fear.  Well!  against  the  shadow  came 
again,  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  meet  it. 

Poor  fellow?  —  It  is  a  stränge  truth  —  true.alike 
to  both  men  and  women,  one  which  all  feel,  while  few 
will  confess  —  that  though  the  human  heart  may  know 
poace,  content,  serene  endurance,  even  thankfulness,  it 
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never  does  and  never  can  know  happiness,  —  the  Benae 
of  complete,  fall-rounded  bliss  —  except  in  the  joy  of 
happy  love.  It  may  be  or  have  been  —  a  mere  gleam, 
brief  as  a  moment;  but  for  the  time  it  was  a  taste  of 
heayen,  the  most  perfect  {hat  eyer  can  be  known  here. 

There  is  a  little  poem  of  Chamisso,  called  ^The 
Thiee  Sisters."  Each,  crashed  with  misery,  contends 
that  her  own  lot  has  been  the  hardest  to  bear.  One, 
Death  has  bereaved  of  her  lover;  another  monms  over 
her  fallen  idoFs  shame.  The  third,  spealdng  of  the  tiro^ 
saySy  envyingly,  *'Have  they  not  Uvea  and  loved?^  — 

"  *In  one  brief  sentenoe  all  my  bitter  cause 
Of  sorrow  dwells ;  then  i  arblter ,  oh !  paase , 

Ere  yet  thy  final  Jadgment  thoa  asaign. 
And  learn  niy  better  right,  too  clearly  proved; 
Fonr  words  oomprlse  it  —  /  loa«  never  Iwedl 

The  palm  of  grief,  thoa  will  ailow,  is  mine,*  ** 

Ghamisso  knew  humanity.  There  can  be  no  grief  like 
that  grief! 

Possiblyy  !Ninian  GrsBme  might  nerer  have  read  this 
poem.  But  something  of  its  spirit  touched  him  now,  as 
he  watched  his  sister  and  bis  Mend,  and  longed  for  the 
time  when  his  own  Hfe,  now  incomplete,  should  be  per- 
fected  wiüi  such  a  moment  of  joy.  Perhaps,  this  was  a 
feeling  more  akin  to  a  woman's  sentiment  than  to  a 
man's  passion;  but  in  its  holy  tendemess  and  self-rennn- 
ciationy  I^ioian's  love  had  all  along  shared  much  of  the 
womanly  character  —  at  least,  the  ideal  of  a  woman*8 
loYe.  Whichy  alas!  we  may  in  vain  look  for  among  a 
score  of  Miss  Smiths  or  Miss  Browns,  any  more  than  we, 
may  look  for  the  heroic  devotion,  the  manly  fedthfalnesa, 
tfae  life-long  truth,  of  the  men  of  old,  in  the  Mr.  Smiths 
and  Mr.  Browns  that  we  meet  in  society.  Yet  love  is 
loTOy  and  fiGdthfulness  is  faithfulness.    Ay,  and  both  ecdst 

6* 
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Bometimes,  to  prpre  that  all  life  and  aU  goodness  ib  not 
a  delnsive  poetic  dream. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  Ninian  and  his  sisiary 
Standing  at  the  window,  watching  the  two,  who,  thong^ 
a  conple  strangely  contrasted,  might  evidently  oome 
nnder  the  oategory  of  trae  lorers. 

"You  see  how  it  is,  Lmdsay,"  said  Ninian  smiling. 
^I  thought  it  was  so,  on  Reay's  side  at  least,  —  long 
ago.  We  will  soon  have  the  last  of  our  yonng  biids 
taking  wing,  and  yon  and  I  will  be  left  in  the  nest  alone  * 

Miss  Grseme  did  not  quite  undeistand  at  first.  Wben 
her  brother  had  further  enlightened  her  innocent  mind 
on  the  State  of  affairs,  she  was  oonsiderably  affected. 

''Do  you  really  mean  that  Tinie  loyes  in  eamest  at 
last?  Poor  child!  Was  that  the  reason  that  she  came 
to  my  bedside  last  night,  kissed  me,  and  cried,  though 
she  said  she  was  yery  happy?  I  thought  it  was  becanse 
you  were  come  home.'* 

"Not  qnite,"  smiled  the  eider  brother,  thongh  he 
lightly  sighed,  —  which  he  feit  the  while  to  be  a  piece 
of  most  nnwarrantable  jealousy. 

"So  Kenneth  has  loved  her  all  these  years!  And 
to  think  of  her  having  refosed,  liking  him  all  the 
while,  —  I  cannot  nnderstand  that!"  said  the  perplexed 
Lindsay,  whose  simple  nature  was  indeed  not  likely  to 
nnderstand  the  vagaries  of  such  a  character  as  Tinie's. 

"StiU,  'AU's  weU  that  ends  well/  We  ought  to  be 
glad  and  satisfied,  sister.  Kenneth  will  make  a  much 
better  husband  for  our  Tinie  than  any  of  her  other 
Bwains;  and  she  is  fond  of  him,  poor  lassie!" 

"But  then  he  is  so  old  —  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  older  than  herseif.  I  think  people  who  marry 
Oüght  to  be  of  equal  age." 
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''I  do  not  See  thaV'  answered  I^inian  in  a  low  voice, 
as  the  colour  rose  slightly  on  bis  cheek.  ^'When  a  man 
has  passed  bis  youth,  and  become  tiied  and  hardened, 
perhaps  embittered,  in  tbe  worid,  be  is  tbe  more  likely 
to  love  Bome  young  creature  wbo  brings  back  to  bis 
memory  everytbing  tbat  be  bas  ceased  to  be.  Do  you 
not  tbink  so,  lindsay?" 

Anxiously  be  looked  at  her,  fancying,  as  all  wbo 
bold  a  close,  dear  seoret  fancy,  tbat  sbe  must  surely  be 
divining  wbat  be  meant  to  reveaL  But  sbe  was  watob- 
ing  tbe  couple  on  tbe  lawn; 

"It  is  very  stränge,  certainly!"  said  sbe,  ä  propos  o£ 
notbing,  or  of  ber  own  meditation. 

''Kot  at  all  stränge.  Tbere  is  no  inequality  in  such 
a  marriage.  He  gives  ber  wisdom,  experience,  steady 
and  £utbM  love,  sucb  as  few  young  men  ever  feel;  sbe 
giyes  bim  fresbness,  cbeerfulness,  and  bope.  Sbe  comes 
to  bim  'like  tbe  dew  of  bis  youtb.'  Tbink,  lindsay/' 
and  tbere  was  a  trembling  in  Ninian's  voice  —  ''tbink 
how  Bweet  it  must  be,  wben  one  is  tired  witb  batÜing 
against  tbe  world,  to  baye  a  loving  Httle  creature 
creeping  close  to  one's  beart,  driving  out  everytbing 
amiss  tbere,  and  making  one  feel  young  again!  How 
one  would  protect  ber,  —  bow  sbe  would  be  not  only  a 
oherisbed  wife,  but  sometbing  Hke  tbe  poor  man's  petr 
lamb  in  üie  Bible-story  —  tbe  one  ewe-lamb,  'tbat  was 
unto  bim  as  a  daugbter.'" 

While  Kinian  talked  tbus,  leaning  against  tbe  side 
of  the  window,  bis  countenance  wore  a  strangely  softened 
beauty.  lindsay  looked  surprised,  but  still  her  mind 
was  too  fuU  of  Tinie's  affairs  to  enter  into  speculations 
of  any  otber  kind. 

I^inian  saw  tbat  he  must  ezplain   himself  more 
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deady.  He  might  do  so,  for  now  the  voomg  and  ' 
weddixig  of  his  youngest  sister  took  away  the  last  of  Im 
carea.  There  was  no  reaaon  why  bis  mairiage  should 
not  immediately  follow  hers.  And  lindsay,  —  wbo  had 
ever  shown  such  tender  affection  over  his  darling,  — 
Borely  it  would  add  to  lindsays  happiness  if  he  brought 
Hope  to  The  Gowans  "for  gude  and  a'." 

The  Gowans  should  be  their  home  then.  He  thought 
Hope  would  choose  it  so;  she  bad  such  a  tendemess  for 
the  dear  old  place.  They  would  never  part  with  lind- 
say,  either.  With  her  gentle  spirit,  there  was  no  fear 
of  her  tuming  out  that  dreaded  personage,  an  over- 
bearing  sister-in-law  liying  in  the  house.  She  would  be, 
as  she  bad  always  been,  like  a  mother  in  affection.  It 
mi^t  even  make  her  bappier,  when,  all  her  young  flook 
being  dispersed,  there  would  spring  up  a  new  generation 
for  the  solitary  woman  to  fold  in  her  arms,  and  yeam 
over  with  the  yeamings  which  those  only  know  who 
mingle  therewith  the  solemn  remembrance  of  what  to 
tbemselves  might  have  been  —  and  is  denied  evermore. 
Ninian  feit  instinctively  what  would  be  the  love  of  his 
sist^  towards  his  children. 

His  children!  At  the  thought  all  the  strong  man's 
soul  was  bowed  within  bim;  its  infinite  emotion  was 
almost  too  mighty  to  bear. 

Mr.  Grceme  stood  for  many  minutes  by  his  sister^s 
side  in  silence. 

"The  post  is  late  to-day,"  lindsay  said,  "I  wonder  if 
it  will  bring  a  letter  from  dear  little  Hope." 

"Probably." 

Why  on  that  hint  Ninian  did  not  speak,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance  known  only  to  himself.  But  he  feit  agitated, 
trembling,  overpowered  even  by  the  timidity  of  a  boy. 
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''Lmdsay/*  said  he  at  length,  ''our  house  will  be 
very  lonely  soon." 

"It  will  indeed!"  sighed  the  eider  sister.  "But  Tinie 
may  not  marry  just  yet." 

''I  think  she  will.  Xenneth  entreated  me  so,  last 
night.  PerhapS;  if  he  could  have  some  one  always  near 
to  aid  him,  his  eyesight  might  be  saved  —  at  least 
partially.  Look  at  Tinie  now!  She  will  be  a  devoted 
little  wife  to  him." 

Miss  Grseme  looked,  and  once  more  sighed.  "Ay, 
she  seems  füll  of  content,  but  it  is  hard  io  lose  her. 
I  cannot  see  why  all  our  children  should  go  and  marry." 

"Still,"  answered  Ninian,  gently,  "a  happy  maniage 
is  the  happiest  thing  on  earth.  !No  tme,  nnselfish  brother 
er  sister  would  stand  in  the  way  of  that." 

"Oh,  no!"    And  Lindsay  becamo:  thoughtful. 

"After  all,  sister,  you  and  I  ought  to  thank  Gk)d  for 
the  lightening  of  our  cares.  Our  three  sisters  provided 
for  —  Edmund  settled  too;  for,  as  you  know,  he  is 
determined  to  be  nothing  but  an  author,  and  is  very 
Buceessful  already.  Besides,  Eeay  teils  me  he  will  not 
part  with  him." 

"Good  Kenneth,"  murmured  Miss  GrsBme.  Her  eyes 
brightened  at  the  menüon  of  her  darling  boy. 

"Then,  Reuben  is  doing  well  in  the  world;  and  we 
shall  have  him  near  us  —  ihough  I  scarcely  think  he 
will  care  to  live  at  home  again.  And  for  Charlie,  if  the 
boy  must  go  to  sea,  why  he  must!  Kothing  eise  will 
satisfy  him.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best!  He  may  be  an 
admiral  yet." 

Her  own  faint  snule  again  Ughtened  Our  Sister-s 
face.      The    young    scapegrace    had    given   her  many 
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care»;  bat  he  was  ihe  Iwt  bom  cf  tha  flook»'  and'ahe 
loved  him.  ». 

''Well,  ai  I  Bald  befon,  when  all  our  youngate»  an 
flbwxi  away,  you  and  I  will  be  very  londy,  Lmdiay/' 

''Kot  if  we  do  as  you,  binted  last  night,  and  teka 
poor  Hope  back  to  The  Qowans  for  a  little..  labonU 
be  80  glad.  But  then  ehe  mi^t.do  like  the  jeIbb^'' 
added  fhe  troubled  elder  sister  — ^  "she  mig^t  go  ftwagr 
and  mairyv 

"She  need  not/  anaweied  I9i])iaiiy  bis  Ann  Hpa 
qmvering,  aa  he  knew  the  moment  was  come  when  Jua 
mnat  apäik  in  andifole  words  the  secret  he  had  kept  HO 
caxeMly  and  so  long.    Bot  lindsay  inteirapted  hiat 

"Ah  —  there  ia  the  poetman!  Perhaps  he  bringii 
letten  ftom  that  dear.cbild.    I  mxuA  nm  and  aee.'' 

She  left  üie  loom  with  quick,  eager  atep.  Böft 
Ninian's  teet  aeemed  ghied  to  the  earüh  where  he  atood. 

"Letters  —  plenty]  And  here  is  one  in  her  own 
band  addiessed  to  me.    Wait  while  I  open  it,  brother.'^ 

It  is  stränge  —  and  each  and  all  of  us  may  have 
pioyed  this  —  that  at  some  ciisis  of  fulüUed  ezpeo- 
tation  we  seem  frost-bound.  We  cannot  stir  a  step 
to  meet  the  ooming  guest,  or  to  snatch  at  the  long^ 
desired  letter;  we  grow  cold  all  over  —  powerless  and 
sileni 

Thus  ITinian  stood,  whüe  lindsay  opened  the  letter. 

He  was  still  at  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  sunny 
garden  mä.  the  floweis,  lest,  perhaps,  bis  sister  should 
look  at  him.  A  little  disappointment  he  feit  Why  did 
Hope  wiite  to  lindsay  only? 

Miss  GfrsBme  read  a  page  or  more.  "She  is  quite 
well"  —  iNinian  tuxned  —  "and  happy,  too;  says  how 
muoh  she  thinks  of  us  aU,   and  how  kind  you  have 
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been."  He  tumed  back  again  abraptly;  then  crossed 
fhe  Toom,  eat  down,  and  opened  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

"Eead  on,  sister.     I  would  like  to  hear  — " 

But  Lindsay  had  stopped  —  tears  starting  in  her 
eyes.  "Oh,  brother,  here  is  news  —  glad  news  of  our 
dear  child.     She  is  engaged  to  be  married." 

There  was  one  quick  shudder  —  a  blank,  incredulous 
atare;  but  !N^inian  sat  in  bis  seat  motionless. 

Miss  Gxseme  continued,  "It  is  so  sudden,  so  unez- 
pected,  she  says.  Amidst  all  her  misfortunes,  too!  Who 
would  have  thought  that?  But  Kinian  —  do  you  hear? 
Ninian!" 

He  lifted  bis  head,  and  looked  her  füll  in  the 
&ce.  The  countenance  she  then  saw  bis  sister  never 
forgot  to  her  dying  day. 

"Brother  —  brother?" 

"Yes!"    The  voice  sounded  unnatural  —  awfuL 

"Oh  my  poor  brother!"  Lindsay  cried.  She  under- 
Btood  all  now. 

There  was  no  more  spoken.  His  head  feil  again 
upon  his  arms;  he  neither  groaned  nor  moyed.  For 
many  minutes  his  sister  sat  watching  him  thus,  not 
danng  by  word  or  gesture  to  break  upon  the  l^ush  of 
snch  a  grief . . 

At  last,  he  stirred  a  little  —  passed  his  band  over 
his  forehead,  as  if  to  remoye  some  bewilderment  there  — 
looked  up  and  saw  his  sister. 

He  tried  to  smile.     "Well,  Lindsay?" 

She  did  not  ans  wer,  but  came  to  him  —  this  eldest 
sister  who  so  loved  him!  She  took  his  band;  and  then 
seeing  that  he  was  quite  passive,  she  put  her  arms  round 
bis  neck  as  she  had  done  when  he  was  a  boy.  He 
leant  against  her;    and  falling  one  by  one  upon  her 
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blaok  dress  ehe  saw  hifl  teors  —  those  tears  which  a 
man  sometmies  pours  out  like  drops  ofhis  life-blood. 
At  last  they  stopped  —  so  did  hers,  too;  and  the  brother 
and  edster  drew  apart  from  each  other,  without  havii^ 
Said  a  wprd. 

Nor  ever  afterwards  did  either,  by  questioning  or  by 
confession,  break  that  solemn  silence.  ' 

Ninian  rose  and  sat  upiight  in  bis  cbair.  Bis  eyes 
glancing  round,  feil  upon  tbe  balf-read  letter.  He 
pointed  to  it     "Nowj  sister,  go  on." 

Idndsay  hesitated,  and  looked  witb  a  feeling  of  r»* 
pulsion  at  the  fatal  writing. 

"Go  on  —  read  it  aloud,"  said  !N'inian,  with  that 
quiet.voice  which  every  one  obeyed. 

lindsay  read.  There  was  a  page  of  overflowing 
aflfection  —  tenderer  even  iban  Hope's  wont  towards  the 
whole  family  —  Kinian  most  of  alL  And  then  she 
came,  hesitatingly,  as  a  timid  girl  would,  to  the  news  of 
her  engagement.  On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  when 
she  last  wrote  to  Mr.  Graeme,  this  change  in  her  destiny 
had  come.  The  same  night  she  wrote  to  Lindsay,  in 
womanly  shyness  choosing  her  rather  than  her  brother,  to 
whom  to  teil  these  tidings. 

"I  am  happy,"  ran  the  letter.  "Yes,  I  think  I  am 
happy!  I  always  liked  Mr.  TJlverston  —  he  was  so  kind 
to  me.  But  I  was  terrified  lest,  fancying  I  was  rieh,  he 
should  ask  mc  to  marry  him,  as  papa  wished,  and  then 
find  out  how  greatly  he  had  been  deceived.  I  never 
would  have  married  him  then.  But  now,  when  we 
have  been  ruined,  and  he  knows  me  to  be  nothing  but  a 
penniless  girl  —  for  him  to  come  and  seek  mo  —  oh! 
it  is  so  noble  —  so  generous!  I  ought  to  love  him,  dear 
Lindsay!  and  I  suppose  —  yes  —  I  think  I  do. 
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'^BesideSy  I  have  no  Lome;  for,  kind  as  Mr.  Gramme 
is,  I  know  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  bürden  him  by 
liying  at  The  Gowans.  He  had  so  many  cares  and 
worked  so  hard,  as  I  remember  welL  No,  it  is  better 
that  there  is  somebody  who  loves  me  and  will  take  me 
home,  and-whom  I  will  try  to  make  happy  always. 

"Mr.  TJlverston  will  be  very  kind  to  my  father  too,i 
if  he  promises  to  live  always  in  America«  But  he  says 
—  that  is,  Mr.  TJlverston  says  —  he  can  do  nothing 
nntil  we  are  married,  which  must  be  yery  soon.  It  is 
stränge  —  oh,  lindsay,  I  tremble!  But  I  am  so  desolate 
and  nnprotected,  and  he  so  generous!  And  then  he  loyes 
me  so! 

"He  will  post  this  letter  himself,  for  I  said  I  must 
write  and  inform  you,  and  my  dear  guardian  and  brother. 
•What  will  Mr.  Grseme  say  to  my  marriage?  I  think  he 
will  be  pleased  —  Mr.  XJlverston  teils  me  he  will.  I 
hope  he  will  not  fancy  what  I  said  about  not  marrying 
Mr.  TJlverston  was  false  —  I  spoke  my  true  feelings,  at 
&e  time. 

"Write  to  me  soon,  dearest  Mends!  I  am  not  quite 
happy  until  I  hear  £rom  you.  I  cannot  teil  you  more. 
Mr.  TJlverston  is  very  anxious  to  hasten  our  marriage; 
but  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  take  place." 

"It  is  not  too  late,  then,"  cried  Ninian,  suddenly 
roused.  "Perhaps,  if  she  knew  all  —  We  must  save 
her,  Lindsay  —  save  her." 

"But  —  she  loves  him,"  %aid  Lindsay,  moumfully. 

"I  do  not  believe  it."  And  all  Ninian's  strong  clear 
mind  seemed  to  come  into  him  again,  as  if  it  were 
another  that  suffered  and  not  he  —  so  mighty  above  all 
things  was  bis  guardian  tendemess  over  the  ohild.  "She 
likes  him  —  she  is  grateful  to  him  —  he  has  such 
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winning  ways.  But  if  she  only  knew  him  trnly  —  No, 
it  is  impoesible.     Hope  could  not  love  that  man.'' 

And  then,  so  fear  as  pasedon  allowed  him  ntterance^ 
he  told  his  sister  of  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Ulverston,  on  the  last  night  they  met 

''Look  now  what  he  has  done!  He  has  spread 
fhe  report  that  he  was  gone  abroad,  and  stolen  down 
secretly  to  that  child.  He  proposes  to  many  her  — 
poor  and  disgraced  as  she  is!  Yery  generons!  Yery 
honourable!  except  that  he  is  all  fälse  —  he  must  be. 
If  he  marries  her,  he  will  make  her  wretched;  if"  — 
Ninian  groond  his  teeth  together,  struggling  against  iSbB 
fierce  passion  that  shook  him.  ^'And  all  that  while  I 
was  in  London,  and  knew  nothing!'' 

Lindsay  sat  silent  and  trembling.  She  was  terrified 
to  see  her  brother  thus. 

^Gtiye  me  the  letter;  let  me  see  the  date.  It  shonld 
have  reached  us  —  four  —  five  —  six  days  ago.  He 
has  kept  it  back,  yon  see/' 

"Oh,  brother,"  cried  Lindsay,  shuddering  at  the 
expression  of  Ninian's  face. 

"Hush!  let  me  think."  He  put  his  band  over  his 
brow,  violently  striving  to  repress  every  feeling  but  that 
of  clear  judgment.  He  took  Hope's  letter  with  unshrink- 
ing  band,  and  read  it  all  through  himself,  —  with  those 
poor  eyes  yet  scorching  from  the  fiery  drops  they  had 
shed.  At  last  he  rose,  and  walked  steadily  to  Lindsay*s 
side. 

"I  know  what  must  be  done.  You  and  I  must  start 
for  London  at  once.  You  will  stay  with  the  child  tili 
—  tili  her  marriage.  For  that  man  —  I  will  find  out 
all  his  past  lifo,  as  I  told  him  I  should.  If  he  is  a 
villain,  which  I  tndy  belieye,  though  I  am  olear  of 
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nothingy  he  shall  not  marry  her.  I  say  he  shall  not!  If 
I  have  wronged  him  —  if  she  loves  him  —  then  —  you 
and  I  can  stay  for  the  marriage,  lindsay." 

What  a  tone  it  was!  what  a  smile! 

"Kow,  get  ready,"  he  continued.  "You  see  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost  We  must  start  hniaediately. 
You  can  manage  it,  can  you  not?  Everything  can  be  as 
we  planned  last  night/' 

And  he  paused,  as  if  the  contrast  thus  suddenly 
presented  smote  him  with  a  keen  pang. 

""We  can  leave  this  aftemoon,"  said  lindsay. 
"Only  I  would  like  just  time  enough  to  send  for 
Esther  or  Ruth/' 

"What  matters  that?"  was  Kinian's  sharp  aaswer; 
and  then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  sister.  "You 
must  bear  with  me,  Lindsay;  I  am  not  quite  myself." 

Then  seeming  afraid  that  he  had  too  much  betrayed 
his  feelingSy  he  went  to  the  table  and  began  to  glance 
over  the  letters  that  were  still  untouched.  One  or  two 
he  carelessly  thrust  to  Lindsay  —  "Eead  them,  sister,  it 
will  saye  a  little  time." 

The  first  she  opened  made  her  cast  a  quick  Mghtened 
look  at  her  brother.  He  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
her.  Lindsay  had  self-command  enough  .to  read  on  to 
the  end  of  the  brief  note,  and  then  stole  to  Ninian's  side. 
He  tumed  round. 

"Gome,  sister,  give  me  the  letters,  and  then  go  and 
make  your  preparations.  We  have  very  little  time 
before  we  start" 

"Wait,  just  one  minute."  She  showed  him  the 
envelope  of  the  letter,  which  was  in  Mr.  XJlyerston's 
handwriting.  There  was  a  note  inside,  not  from 
him  but  from  Hope.     "It  ^ves  news  —  sudden  news." 
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Ninm  tomed  ghasÜy  pale  —  he  grasped  the  ohair 
convnlsivBly.     "Wliat  is  it?  —  Teil  me!" 

lindsay  was  silent  —  only  condiig  neaier  and 
clinging  to  him. 

''Teil  me/'  he  repeated,  ahnest  inandibly. 

"Two  days  ago,  suddenly  —  by  Ulverston's  pep- 
saasions  and  her  father^s  —  Hope  was  —  marrfedP* 

iN^inian  remained  a'  moment  where  he  stood  — 
upright,  motionless  —  then  he  tried  to  more  and 
walk  to  the  door,  bat  staggered  as  he  went.  lindsay 
followed. 

"No  sister  —  good  kind  sister  —  no!" 

She  obeyed,  and  he  passed  from  her  sight  to  bear 
that  awM  grief  —  as  only  it  could  be  bome  —  alone. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

KiNiAN  and  his  sister  were  liying  at  The  Gowans, 
they  two  alone  together.  They  had  lived  so  for  more 
than  a  year.  Over  that  year  let  a  veil  fall;  to  Hplifb  it 
could  do  no  good  to  any  hnman  being. 

In  oor  youthy  we  sigh,  and  say  with  the  poet, 

"  Loye*8  pain  is  very  «weet.** 

We  linger  with  a  charmed  interest  indescribable 
over  stories  of  much  enduring,  disappointed,  or  hopeless 
affection.  But  as  every  one  of  us  —  man  ot  woman  — 
is  bom  to  siifPer,  and  most  of  us,  in  some  way  or  other, 
to  snffer  love,  we  all  either  hare  come,  or  shsdl  come  in 
time,  to  know  the  things  we  once  only  dreamed  of.  The 
truth  of  these  things  lies  not  with  the  weepers  and 
wailers,  the  melancholy  poets,  the  pathetic  delineators  of 
woe  —  foolish  nightingales  that  go  and  press  their 
breast  against  a  thom,  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  singing  over  iL  Sometimes  this  same  tnith  —  for  it 
is  a  truth,  though,  like  many  others,  frequently  garbled 
into  an  easy  jest,  or  a  beautiful  lie  —  is  preached  by  a 
dnmb  life-history;  ruined  health,  heart-nobleness  tainted, 
sympathies  crashed,  temper  sonred;  and  for  such  short- 
comings  man  has  no  charity,  nor  woman  either!  Or 
perhaps  this  awfiil  verity  is  indicated  by  some  outward 
show  of  cedamity,  and  we  are  foreed  to  see  that  Heaven 
was  merciful  in  sending  to  the  broken-hearted  a  quiet 
early  death,  or  the  obUyion  of  a  harmless  and  moonstruck 
melancholy,  to  heal  over  what  otheiwise  never  could  be 
healed  on  earth. 


ssxsc  IT  n  fizixiirs  —  is  1.  ineger  :nclL  atilL  Yoa  aaj 
sfUL  X  32L  ifixä  iUe-^ses  s!  Täis  troü. 

2:  -TIS  *±e  3Xiii=3  af  5nxiazL  GrsnsBs  whtÄB  hSt;  bot 

xuünnmtüetL  l3  jiäcirj  ^n.'iin  hrawpTf  Bervr  toild  tD 
lirtzs  agaTTTS.  -e^t?  '±£0.  :r  sc  azr  faUize  tiiiie.  Bot 
3L1Z.7  jeaa  i±cmri§  lindaoj  accwed  to  one  Teiy  dear 
Zü  ijcT  'Jzjg  ftiLe  r^::ri  n'  wzo:  ber  bracher  lud  paand 
u^TLruSL,  I:  "VK  &  ^r=se  —  d^e  guLt  Tcxie  nmlced  in 
ids  hizls  —  for  ICr.  'irrsriiLe  was  iL>3t  ooe  of  Üioae  aelf- 
imyjnuLZ  yjcöszi  ^ahz  sook  ihm  ovn  petty  appKOfib 
(x  ezpcrieneea  :ip:=.  ercST  chapter  of  the  Wozd  of  Life. 
TLifl  text  's^a  ciilv  iz:d:*:a£ed  by  a  £imt  line,  and  tlie 
date  of  the  year: 

'^IVhen  1  yraU:  turiuih  t?^  Valley  of  the  shadow  of 
fUaih^  I  tcill  fear  u-j  evil.  for  Thou  art  with  me;  Tky 
rod  and  Thy  stajf.  they  ccmfort  m^" 

And  sa,  on  this  day  after  the  yeai^s  closingy  he  sat 
reading  in  the  lamplight,  his  faithful  eider  sister  working 
oppf^ite,  therc  was  in  his  appearance  something  which 
fumiflhed  a  fit  comment  on  these  words.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  travcrsed  ''the  Valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  and  thorcin  had  been  "  comforted." 

}[()  woH  much  changcd  —  seemed  a  good  deal  older 
—  nor  (jould  tlicro  now  be  any  doubt  about  the.  ütot, 
wliic.li  Tiiiii)  alwaya  contested  to  the  very  death  —  that 
h«T  hrotlujr  was  growing  grey.  But  some  people  look 
für  liiuidHomor  in  ngo  than  they  ever  do  in  youth;  the 
\u\vt\  liiKw  mtivii  down,  tlio  restless  exprcssion  weani 
iiwuy,   luul  tho  iuwurd  bcauty  of  spirit  deepening  more 
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and  more,  becomes  independent  of  mere  externa!  form. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  at  üfty  IN^inian  Grseme  would 
be  a  very  fine-looking  man. 

"How  quiet  the  house  Tseems,  Lindsay." 

"Yes,  very;"  and,  as  he  laid  down  bis  book,  bis 
sister  laid  down  her  work,  ready  to  talk  if  he  were  so 
inclined.  "I  think  we  feel  the  difference,  affcer  Euth  and 
Esther  and  their  babies  being  here  all  day.  You  are  quite 
sure  you  did  not  mind  it,  brother,  —  the  noise  I  meän?" 

"Oh, no;  they  did  not  crymore  than  babies  generally 
do,  and  those  two  girls  were  so  pleased  and  proud  to 
bring  them.  We  must  be  considerate,  Lindsay.  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  be  uncle  and  aunt,  you  know:" 

So  said  he,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  and  sank  bis  book 
again.  He  was  the  same  !N^inian,  leaning  in  the  same 
arm-chair,  with  the  old  pet  cat  on  bis  knee.  There  was 
no  change  in  the  room,  —  the  merry  parlour  once 
so  resonant  with  voices;  —  no  ohange,  except  in  its 
perfeet  silence. 

The  brother  and  sister  —  very  like  one  another 
always,  and  growing  liker  every  day  —  sat  thus,  as  they 
sat  night  after  night  keeping  quiet  vigü  together,  old 
bachelor  and  old  maid. 

"Have  you  not  read  enough?  You  look  tired,"  said 
Miss  Grseme,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  she  had 
watched  how  Ninian^s  eyes,  though  still  fixed  upon  the 
book,  grew  blank  and  duU,  as  if  he  were  studying  a 
harder  page  than  that  which  lay  opened  before  him. 
Otherwise,  bis  attentive  sister  would  never  have  ventured 
the  Interruption. 

He  started  slightly,  and  closed  the  book. 

"I  believe  I  am  rather  sleepy.  Is  it  late?  I  almost 
wish  it  were  bedtime." 
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Yery  sad  it  is  to  hear  any  pne  in  health  say  this; 
with  that  weary  look  too,  indicating  worse  than 
mere  bodily  exhaustion.  The  uncoiiscioiis  longing  for 
rest  always  seems  to  imply  a  deeper  longing  still  — 
for  that  repose  which  closes  the  world*s  perpetual  strife. 

^'It  is  only  ten  o'clock.  But  just  as  you  üke, 
brother.  I  can  shut  up  the  house  at  once;  still,  if  you 
are  not  tired,  I  should  like  to  taJk  to  you  a  little." 

''Talk  then.  Truly,  my  silent  sister  can  be 
qnite  loquacious  and  entertaining,  as  I  found  out  when 
I  was  ül/'  Said  Mr.  Grseme,  with  an  affectionate  look. 

lindsay  smiled,  and  then  became  senous.*  ''I 
wanted  you  to  read  this  letter,  which  Esther  had  fsiom 
Tinie  yesterday.  We  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
show  it  to  you." 

He  took  it.  "Eeally  Tinie's  hand-writing  is  getting 
more  careless  than  ever.  A  nice  scrawl  she  must  make 
of  the  poor  Professor's  papers.  I  cannot  make  out 
anything  clearly,  except  *  Christina  Eeay/  with  the  grand 
flourish,  and  the  queer  sketches  of  heads  below.  The 
lassie  is  as  daft  as  ever." 

He  Said  this  with  a  touching  attempt  at  his  old 
cheerfulness,  and  began  to  decipher  the  illegible 
hieroglyphics.  Sometimes  they  mado  him  smile,  espe- 
cially  a  comical  imaginary  sketch  of  Esther*s  baby, 
doubtless  as  amusing  to  the  young  mother  as  it  was  to 
the  uncle,  who  was  trying  hard  to  feel  on  these  topics  a 
proper  avuncular  interest.  But,  as  he  went  on,  he 
began  to  look  grave. 

"Who  is  this  Mrs.  Armadale  whom  Edmund  is  always 
going  to  see,  and  about  whom  Tinie  seems  so  vexed?" 

"I  believe  she  is  one  of  the  actresses  at  the  — 
Theatre;  and  Edmund  said  something  about  her  influence 
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hayiiig  been  of  advantage  to  bis  play,  which  is 
accepted  there.  But  the  boy  writes  me  sucb  sbort  letters 
now,  and  so  seldom,"  added  lindsay,  sighing. 

Kinian  continued  to  read.  "I  think,"  he  said,  pau- 
smg,  **tha,t  Tinie  sboold  bave  told  us  tbese  tbings  before, 
or  eise  bave  tried  by  her  own  means  to  inflluence  her 
bcotber.  Instead  of  which,  she  seems  only  to  scold  bim. 
Edmund  wiU  never  bear  that,  I  know.^ 

Lindsay  looked  alarmed.  "You  do  not  think  he  is 
seriously  going  wrong?  He  was  always  fond  of  amuse- 
ment;  every  boy  is.  The  theatre  is  a  great  treat  to  bim, 
as  he  told  me;  but  he  said  there  was  no  barm  in  it; 
none  at  all.  And  what  is  this  place  which  Tinie  calls 
a  Casino?    I  never  heard  of  it  before." 

"I  have.  It  is  not  such  a  very  awfnl  place,  so  do 
not  look  terrified,  Lindsay.  It  is  jiist  a  room  where 
young  men  go  to  dance,  and  bear  singing.  StUl,  Edmund 
might  do  better  than  waste  bis  evenings  there.  I  will 
write  and  teil  bim  so." 

(Perhaps  if  yoimg  Edmund  had  been  hidden  behind 
the  door,  he  would  bave  laugbed  heartily  at  the  simpli- 
dty  of  bis  old-fashioned  Scottish  brother  and  sister,  and 
plumed  himself  upon  knowing  so  much  more  of  the  world 
than  they.) 

"It  is  not  good  news  of  the  boy,  on  the  whole.  I 
mnst  look  after  bim  a  little  more,  now  that  I  am  streng- 
er," said  Ninian.  "But  the  letter  does  not  end  here. 
You  have  not  given  me  the  whole  of  il" 

"There  is  one  page  more.  You  can  read  it  if  you 
like;  but  — "  Lindsay  hesitated,  with  an  anxious  glance 
towards  her  brother.  He  drew  back  bis  band  a  moment, 
and  then,  shading  bis  eyes,  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Eead  it  aloud,  Lindsay  —  every  word,  mind." 

7* 
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It  was  a  Berio-Gomic  description  of  the  young  wife^s 
happy  life,  day  by  day,  including  a  hearfy  wish  that 
eyerybody'  had  as  good  a  husband  as  Kenneth  Eeay. 

"*I  wonder  if  Hope  has,  by-the-by?'''  contmaed  the 
Paragraph.  '^'She  does  not  often'speak  of  him  in  her 
letters.  I  had  one  the  other  day,  dated  at  Elorence, 
where  they  will  stay  another  year.  She  says  she  won- 
ders  you  do  not  write,  and  is  afraid  you  were  not  pleased 
at  her  marrying  so  hastily,  but  that  there  were  reaaons. 
Yery  likely!  How  could  she  help  it,  poor  child?  That 
Mr.  Ulverston  could  almost  wile  a  bird  off  a  bush,  as  / 
know.  I  often  make  Kenneth  jealous  of  him,  though^ 
by  talking  of  old  times.  Heigho!  who  would  have 
thought  that  Desdichado  would  have  married  quiet  little 
Hope,  and  I  should  have  taken  up  with  my  poor  old 
Professor?    Still,  I  wouldn't  like  to  change.*" 

All  this  Ninian  Hstened  to  without  stirring,  except  a 
convulsive  movement  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  band, 
which  made  his  old  favourite  on  his  knee  tum  round 
and  piirr.  He  paused,  and  stroked  it,  —  poor  fellow! 
he  could  not  afford  to  reject  even  a  dumb  animal's  love. 

There  was  a  silence.  Afterwards  Mr.  Graeme  said, 
slowly,  "Lindsay,  write  to  her.  She  will  feel  hurt  eise." 
—  This  was  the  only  comment  he  made. 

Very  soon  he  recurred  to  the  subject  of  Edmund's 
wild  ways,  about  which  he  was  evidently  more  anxious 
than  he  liked  to  show.  So  was  lindsay.  They  talked  the 
matter  over  for  some  time.  At  last  the  eider  sister  said, 
timidly, 

"You  must  judge  best.  Still,  if  we  could  persuade 
Edmund  to  come  home,  or  if  you  would  not  mind  going 
to  see  him  in  London  — " 

Ninian   started   nervously.     "I   cannot,   sister  -^—  I 
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cannot!  Do  not  ask  me."  But  on  reflection  his  mind 
seemed  to  waver.  He  sat  long  in  a  thoughtM  mood, 
and  then,  just  as  they  were  going  to  bed,  said,  cheer- 
fally,  "lindsay,  be  content;  I  will  go  and  see  after  your 
boy.  To-\norrow  —  noi  the  day  after,  I  will  start  for 
London/' 

Mr.  Graeme's  making  up  bis  mind  never  cost  any 
one  any  trouble.  Tbere  were  no  more  discussions,  but 
at  tbe  time  specified  he  was  on  his'way  to  the  metropolis. 

London  on  a  bright  May-day,  the  streets  fuU  of  cabs, 
carriages,  and  gay  pedestrians;  visions  of  "Jack-in-the 
green"  appearing  at  stray  comers;  long  lines  of  posted 
play-bills,  showing  that  all  the  amnsements  of  the  season 
have  begun;  Regent-street  pavements  glimmering  almost 
clean  enough  for  white  satin  shoes,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  on  bis  column,  standing  vividly  out  against  a  sky 
as  blue  as  that  of  Canaletto's  "Venice"  —  such  was 
the  phantasmagorial  picture  which  greeted  Ninian  Ghpseme. 

He  did  not  look  a  fit  adjunct  to  its  pletwurable 
brightness.  He  had  a  tired,  dull  look,  such  as  he  rarely 
wore  when  Lindsay  was  watching  bim  at  The  Gowans. 
He  invariably  leffc  it  behind  bim  at  bis  office,  lest  it 
should  trouble  the  quiet  of  a  heart  which  now  had 
little  other  thought  or  care  than  himself  in  the  whole 
wide  World. 

Some  vague  feeling  made  him  unwilHng  that  his  own 
kindred  should  see  him  in  this  jcded,  melancholy  coH- 
dition;  so  he  went  to  an  inn,  and  after  a  few  bours'  rest 
proceeded  to  his  sister^s  house.   . 

"Tbere  awa',  ane  and  a';  there's  naebody  here,"  was 
the  dolefal  response  of  Katie,  the  Grsemes'  old  servant, 
who  had  been  kindly  transferred  from  the  eider  sister 
to  the   younger   ("an'  muckle  need  o't,"   as  the  staid 
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handmoideii.  once  declared,  eying  her  iuexpeiienoed 
girlish  mistreBs).  "They're  awa*  to  a  tea-driiikiiig,  and 
Mfister  Edmund*8  gane  to  see  some  play-acting  —  some  new 
fule's  doings  o*  his  ain  —  o*  the  whilk  I  dinna  ken  nor  care." 

And  she  pmsed  up  her  lips  with  an  indication  of 
high  disapproval,  scarcely  modified  by  her  delight  at 
seeing  her  old  master. 

"Ye're  unco*  welcome,  Mr.  Ninian,"  said  she,  when 
she  }iBd  settied  him  in  the  parlonr.  "Wae's  me!  There'e 
ne'er  a  ane  o'  your  father's  sons  that  will  grow  up  the 
like  0*  yourselM" 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  Katie?" 

"It's  nae  business  o*  mine;  but  Fm  aye  glad  ye're 
come,  sir.  It  gies  ane  a  sair  heart  to  see  yonng  laddies 
gaiin  a'  wrang  for  want  o*  a  bridle  i'  their  mou*,  and  a 
father  or  a  brither  to  haud  it  fast." 

"That  means,  poor  Edmund?". 

"Eh,  sir  —  but  I  wadna  like  to  bring  the  laddie 
into  trouble." 

"Of  course  not.     StiU,  if  I  knew.all  — " 

"I  canna  teil  ye  then  —  nor  the  half  o't.  But  when 
laddies  gang  abroad  a^  the  day,  and  amaist  a'  the  nicht, 
naebody  kens  whar;  comin*  hame  in  the  wee  hburs,  ane, 

twa,  three,  or  maybe  no  comin*  ava; it's  awfu* 

wark!  An*  him  that  was  a  wee  toddling  baim  at  my 
knee  no  twenty  year  sin  syne!" 

The  old  Scotswoman  shook  her  head,  half  in  stem- 
ness,  half  in  sorrow.  Ninian  asked  no  more  questions; 
he  feit  a  reluctance  to  jdnding  out  by  stealth  his  brother's 
errors.  And  besides,  there  was  a  vague  self-reproach 
troubling  him,  as  if  he  himself  were  to  blame  for  those 
many  months  when  he  had  been  forced  to  sit  in  duU 
repoBe  by  the  fireside  at  The  Gowans,  and  let  the  world 
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ond  its  afiairs,  eyen  those  pertaining  to  bis  near  kindred, 
go  by  like  shadows. 

Many  haye  known  such  a  time  —  wheii  all  feeling 
seemed  paralysed,  except  for  the  ordinary  mechanical 
round  of  life.  But  few,  at  their  waking  out  of  it,  have 
experienced  the  compunctioii  of  this  good  man;  whose  ex- 
istence  had  previously  been  so  filled  witb  manifold  duties, 
that  eyen  their  partial  cessation  seemed  to  him  a  crime. 

"I  ought  to  haye  taken  more  care  oyer  the  lad," 
thought  the  eider  brother,  as  he  reflected  on  the  many 
stories  which  had  reached  him  of  the  young  prodigaL 
Then  leaming  from  Katie  that  the  family  would 
not  be  home  for  some  hours,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
night  of  Edmund's  play  —  bis  maiden  work,  of  which  he 
had  not  told  them  at  The  Gowans —  Mr.  Greeme  set  offto 
the  theatre. 

It  was  one  of  those  entitled  "minor/'  but  eleyated 
by  the  lingerings  of  the  legitimate  drama.  The  scene 
was  a  goodly  one  —  such  as  old  Shakspeare  might  have 
taken  pleasure  in.  Ninian  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
bis  way  through  the  crowd  of  intelligent,  critical  play- 
goers  —  none  yery  aristocratic,  but  belonging  to  that 
honest,  life-abounding  mass,  "the  people.**  Tradesmen, 
with  their  wiyes  and  daughters;  brisk,  sensible  young 
fellows ,  who  struggled  after  information  from  behind 
counters  and  on  office-stools;  solenm  city  worthies,  and 
respectable  mechanics;  with  a  sprinkling  here  and  there 
of  appreciators  of  the  drama  of  a  higher  intellectual 
grade  —  these  constituted  the  audience. 

And  a  capital  audience  they  were  •^—  warm,  eamest, 
and  receptive,  to  a  remarkäble  degree.  Mr.  Grseme, 
unused  to  theatre-going,  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
house  before  he  feit  interested  in  them,  and  with  them. 
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He  was  alone  too,  for  he  could  not  see  his  brother  any- 
where.  He  almost  thoaght  he  had  made  some  error,  for 
the  play  in  the  bill  was  marked  as  being  by  a  ''celebrated 
author;''  and  he  never  imagined  his  boy  Edmund  to  be 
anything  of  the  kind. 

However,  he  resolved  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  await 
the  end  of  the  Performance. 

There  are  few  more  pleasurable  excitements  than 
that  attending  the  first  night  of  a  new  play  —  well 
acted,  with  a  good-natured,  appreciative  andienoe.  Even 
if  Ninian  had  had  no  fratemal  stake  in  the  matter,  he 
would  have  entered  warmly  into  the  interest  of  the 
night.  He  saw,  likewise,  what  at  last  conyinced  him 
that  the  '^celebrated  author"  must,  in  some  metaphorical 
sense,  be  meant  to  indicate  Edmund;  since  the  heroine 
of  the  play,  as  marked  on  the  bills,  was  Mrs.  Armadale 

—  the  object  of  Tinie's  alarm  and  indignation.  He 
looked  with  some  curiosity  to  her  entrance  on  the  stage. 

At  last  there  was  a  round  of  welcome  applause;  the 
heroine  had  appeared. 

She  was  a  grand-looking  woman,  stately  and  tall. 
Her  robes,  of  mediseval  fashion,  were  wom  with  a  most 
regal  air;  and  there  was  a  fierce,  restless  glitter  in  her 
eyes,  which  exactly  suited  the  half-barbaric  princess  of 
Edmund's  play.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice  gave  ^N^inian 
a  start.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  of  stage-voices  —  deep 
and  füll,  her  elocution  and  accent  perfect;*  though  now 
and  then  a  quick  ear  might  detect  a  slight  northem  tone 

—  a  broadening  or  softening  of  vowels. 

"That  is  Mrs.  Armadale?"  said  he,  inquiringly  of 
his  next  neighbour,  who  was  gazing  dumb  with  admira- 
tion  —  being  a  youth  of  that  age  when  all  fine  actresses 
appear  divinities. 
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"Yes,  ifs  her.    Imt  ehe  a  stmmer?    Ah!** 

!Niiiian  feit  mclined  to  amile;  bat  80011  bis  own 
attentioa  was  ILzed,  iritb  a  deeper  interest  tban  tbat  of 
tbe  stage. 

Tbe  medisBTal  princess  bad  a  pait  of  great  pasdon  — 
loye,  of  course,  being  tbe  moTing  agent  tbereiiu  In  tbe 
first  acty  sbe  maintained  ber  frigid  dignity;  in  tbe  second, 
she  came  down  step  by  step  trom  tbat  ioy  beigbt,  and 
melted  into  a  torrent  of  passion;  in  tbe  tbird  sbe  bad  to 
enact  a  woman  scomed.  Then  borst  out  tbe  füll  poweis 
of  tbis  yonng  actress  —  for  sbe  was  still  young.  Her 
delineation,  tbougb  sometimes  orude  and  abrupt  — 
wanting  tbe  refinement  of  experience  —  was  a  pieoe  of  na- 
turalpamting,  marveUous  in  energy,  and  yivid  as  life  itaelfl 

Tbe  bouse  grew  still  as  deatb.  Even  Ninian  drew 
in  bis  breatb,  fascinated  by  sometbing  familiär  in  tbe 
Toice,  tbougb  tbe  disguise  eifected  by  stage  costumo 
and  bigb  tragedy  aspoct  bewildered  bim  completely  as 
to  tbe  person  of  tbe  beroine.  But  wben  at  last,  in  a 
dimax  of  despair,  tbe  poor  princess  dasbed  tbo  orown 
from  ber  bead,  and  rusbed  to  tbe  front  of  tbo  stage,  tbo 
fooÜigbts  sbining  distinctly  on  ber  face  —  tbat  face  of 
a  dead  pallor,  witb  tbe  wavy  auburn  locks  falling  about 
it  all  unbound  —  Of  a  sudden,  tbe  trutb  Üosbod  upon 
Kinian  Grseme. 

The  young  actress  was  Kacbel  Armstrong. 

Tbis  tben  explained  all:  tbe  anonymous  gifts  sont  to 
Jobn  Forsytb!  tbe  mystery  of  Edmund's  assoüiation  witb 
Mrs.  Armadale.  The  youth  liad  kopt  bor  secrot  weil, 
wbatever  bad  been  bis  motive  for  so  doing.  Porhaps  — 
and  a  painful  misgiving  crossed  the  brotlior'ti  mind  — 
perbaps  tbe  ''wronged  sinner"  liad  now  bccomo  a  linner 
indeed  —  or  worse,  a  temptress. 


io6 
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It  was  a  bitter,  probably  an  irnjoBt  thonglit;  bat  Hr. 
Grseme  was  a  Scotsman,  not  qnite  free  from  the  sdmost 
universal  Scottish  prejudice  against  "play-actors."  For 
the  moment,  he  feit  as  if  he  would  rather  have  foand 
Kachel  Armstrong  toiling  in  the  meanest  hut,  than  a 
successful  actress  on  the  stage. 

The  third  act  ended;  the  audience  began  to  emerge 
from  behind  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  talk  of  the 
play.  Many  comments  reached  Ninian,  pleasant  enough 
to  his  brotherly  ears;  but  he  had  now  another  interest 
equal  to  that  of  Edmund.  He  listened  eagerly  to  what 
was  seid  of  Mrs.  Armadale. 

''She's  a  grand  actress.  Her  genius  wants  a  little 
form  —  art  —  cultivation,  and  then  —  she*ll  beat  old 
Siddons  hollow,"  said  a  young  England  critic,  a  puller 
down  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  stage. 

'*She's  a  fine  woman,  too,"  added  a  sallow-looking 

young  fellow,   something  between  a  man  of  fashion  and 

a  green-room  habitue.     "Quite  as  handsome  off  the  stage 

as  on  —  only  so  confoundedly  frosty.     Did  you  hear 

/      how  she  treated  Sir  Arthur  B — ?" 

The  two  began  to  laugh  together  —  that  bitter, 
under-toned  laugh,  that  comes  like  an  ice-breath  across 
a  woman's  face.  Ninian  feit  his  blood  boil  as  he 
listened. 

There  weis  a  young  girl  in  the  box  —  probably 
sister  to  one  of  these  —  an  innocent-looking  creature, 
behind  whose  back  they  were  talking.  She  turned  with 
red  eyes,  and  sighed  out,  "How  nice  it  was  to  cry  over 
a  play,  and  how  naturally  that  beautiful  Mrs.  Armadale 
acted,  just  as  if  she  feit  it  all.  What  a  pity  it  was  only 
acting!" 

JN^inian  listened  to  these  idle  comments  on  the  sham 
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tragedy,  and  then  thongM  of  the  real  tragedy  of  the 
woman's  life.     How  stränge  these  things  were! 

When  again  Eachel  appeared,  her  mien  brightened 
by  the  supposed  gleam  of  hope,  which  according  to  due 
dramatic  recipe,  Edmund  had  given  in  the  fourth  act  of 
his  tragedy;  when  she  moved  beneath  the  glare  of 
theatrical  ahow,  mimicking  —  not  sorrow  —  that  had 
been  no  mimicry!  —  but  happiness,  —  Ninian  closed 
his  eyes  with  a  sense  of  indescyibable  repnlsion.  He 
■wished  she  had  become  a  povertynstricken  drudge,  a  me- 
lancholy  mourner  -^  anything  but  an  actress. 

But  as  the  play  went  on,  the  woman's  genius  drew 
him  out  of  himself  once  .more.  Fate  darkened  again  over 
the  poor  barbaric  princess.  "Well  had  the  young  drama- 
tist  sketched  her,  and  nobly  did  the  actress  vivify  his 
conception.  She  grew  once  more  magnificent  —  inspired 
—  sublime!  She  wielded  the  power  which  a  great  trage- 
dian  can  wield  over  the  highest  moral  consciousness  and 
most  reüned  emotions  of  the  soul. 

Whatever  the  individual  man  may  be,  mankind  when 
assembled  in  masses  is  always  alive  to  the  highest  ideal 
of  human  virtue.  In  the  drama  especially  —  that  is, 
the  heroic  drama,  the  noblest  form  of  theatrical  repre- 
ßentation  —  -this  instinct  never  fails.  The  thronged 
house  was  hushed  to  silence,  thrilled  with  rfwe,  melted 
into  pity.  Many  women  were  in  tears  —  nay,  here  and 
there,  some  sturdy  man  was  seen  with  quivering  features, 
half-yielding  to,  half-fighting  against,  the  streng  emotion. 
Young  and  old,  rieh  and  poor,  ignorant  and  refbed, 
were  subdued,  as  if  they  had  but  one  heart,  and  this 
woman  held  it  in  her  band. 

The  curtain  feil  upon  a  last  scene,  to  which  the 
geniuB  of  the  actress  had  lent  a  superhuman  beauty  that 
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seemed  almost  the  transfigoratioii  of  deaüi.     The  mimic 
life-history  was  ended. 

Ninian  woke  as  out  of  a  trance.  On  bis  mind,  freak 
and  unused  to  such  impressions,  the  effect  was  over- 
powering.  Touch  by  touch,  all  the  deepest  wells  of 
his  spirit  had  been  stirred  into  motion  —  not  merely  by 
compelled  sympathy  for  what  was  piteous  or  beautifal^ 
but  by  the  touched  chords  of  many  an  individual  feelii^, 
which  was  his  daily  care  to  deaden,  yet  which  the  ex- 
citement  of  the  drama  had  caused  to  quiver  one  by  one 
into  painful  life.  Over  all  feil  the  calm  which  belongs 
to  that  sphere  whither  the  great  poet  and  actor  can 
together  lift  us,  when  even  sorrow  becomes  serene,  and 
death  itself  appears  sublimated  into  inexpressible  peace. 

So  ITinian  feit.  When,  after  one  hushed  pause,  the 
house  burst  into  thunders  of  acclamation,  —  with  a  long, 
deep  sigh,  he  threw  off  the  enchantment.  But  his  mind 
had  somewhat  changed  —  he  no  longer  so  deeply  la- 
mented  over  Kachel  and  her  calling.  To  be  an  actress 
—  and  such  an  actress  —  was  not  altogether  an  un- 
worthy  destiny. 

The  stonn  of  applause  increased  apace,  mingled  with 
various  calls  and  exclamations  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
an  unpractised  ear.  Then  all  the  sea  of  faces  bent  one 
way,  and  Mr.  Graeme,  looking  thitherwards,  saw  bowing 
from  a  private  box,  that  favourite  of  an  audience  for  one 
night  only  —  the  Authör! 

A  thrill  passed  through  the  brotherly  heart  of  a  silent 
Unit  in  that  shouting  crowd.  It  was  Edmund  —  his  boy 
Edmund! 

As  soon  as  he  could,  the  eider  brother  made  his  way 
to  the  box.     It  was  filled  with  various  men  of  note  — 
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laughing,  talking,  and  congratulatiDg.     In  tbe  midst  of 
the  circle  ßtood  the  young  author. 

He  had  been  a  mere  stripling  a  year  ago,  and  though 
now  twenty-one,  looked  a  stripling  still,  —  except  bis 
fece,  which  was  very  haggard  and  old.  Hiß  eyes,  some- 
times  gleaming  with  genius,  then  glittering  with  excite^ 
ment,  bis  moutb,  trembling  at  every  breatb  of  feeling, 
were  the  sole  traces  left  of  that  innocent  boyisb  face 
which  lindsay  had  thought  so  fair. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  !Ninian,  being  kept  outside, 
listened  to  the  young  author,  who  was  talking  loudly  — 
the  very  centre  of  the  group,  until  appeared  bis  eider 
brother. 

Edmund  started  —  grew  pale  —  confused.  What 
coold  there  be  in  ]!^inian  to  alarm  bim  so?  It  was  an 
evidently  unpleasant  surprise.  But  Mr.  GraBme  was  too 
happy  Imnself  to  notice  this. 

"You  did  not  expeet  to  see  me  here,  my  dear  boy? 
It  was  a  mere  chance  that  I  came  to  London  to-day. 
But  I  am  so  glad  —  and  so  proud,  Edmund." 

He  grasped  the  band  —  now  offered  to  bim  almost 
ajB  to  a  stranger;  the  same  band  by  which  he  had  once 
led  bis  favourite  brother,  the  wee  toddling  fellow  that  he 
taught  to  walk! 

The  circle'  in  the  box,  second-rate  autbors,  actors, 
witß  about  town,  looked  with  curious,  half-sarcastio  eyes 
on  the  stranger  who  had  so  thoroughly  damped  young 
Greme's  flow  of  spirits. 

"My  brother,  gentlemen,**  said  Edmimd,  colouiing 
painfully.     "My  eider  brother  from  Scotland." 

Kinian  bowed,  glanced  quickly  over  the  young  man's 
associates  —  thought  in  bis  own  mind  that  they  were  a 
qneer  dissipated  looking  set  —  and  assuming  what  waa 
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certainly  bis  light,  b^an  to  talk  to  bis  biother,  tbe 
"celebrated  autbor" 

"How  long  bave  you  grown  so  renowned,  Edmund? 
Wby  did  you  keep  all  tbis  from  me?" 

"I  tbougbt  probably  you  would  take  no  interest  in 
tbe  matter/' 

"You  were  mistaken,  you  see."  Ninian  said  no 
more,  for  be  was  burt  He  began  speaking  of  tbe  play' 
in  a  simple,  bomely  style,  wbicb  sounded  ludicrously 
different  from  tbe  stage-familiar  cant  wbicb  play'^ing 
critics  use.  Edmund  looked  balf-asbamed  —  bis  compa- 
nions  tumed  aside  to  smile.  One  by  one  tbey  dropped 
away  witb  a  nod  and  bint  at  a  rendez-yous  wMcb  signal 
Edmund  answered  as  mysteriously. 

Wben  tbey  were  gone,  tbe  youtb  seemed  more  at 
ease;  and  asked^  for  tbe  first  time,  after  Lindsay  and  bis 
otber  sisters. 

"Tbey  are  all  well.  Tbey  will  be  so  proud  of  your 
success,  my  boy!  "We  always  said  you  would  be  tbe 
genius  of  tbe  family." 

Edmund's  eyes  faintly  gleamed  once  more,  and  tben 
bis  long-sustained  excitement  baving  at  last  bumed  it- 
self  out,  be  sat  down  at  tbe  back  of  tbe  box,  quite 
exbausted. 

Ninian  put  bis  band  on  bis  young  brotber's  sboulder 
in  tbe  old  familiär  way.  "You  do  not  look  well.  You 
are  not  taking  care  of  yourself ,  Edmund." 

"Ob  yes,  as  mucb  as  I  can,  witb  tbe  life  I  leadj" 
and  tbe  real  sense  of  weariness  be  feit  was  mingled  witb 
a  sligbtly  affected  "used-up"  air,  sucb  as  young  people 
often  deligbt  in. 

"Do  you  like  tbat  life?  Are  you  really  bappy,  my 
boy?" 
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Edmund  looked  up,  and  his  young  fece  darkened 
into  bittemess  —  bittemess  that  was  quite  real.  "Happy! 
Pshaw  —  an  adjectice  belonging  to  tiie  language  of  Ar- 
cadia,  which  is  —  a  dead  language  now.  Nobody  is 
ever  happy.     But  Fm  very  merry,  which  is  enough." 

He  laughed  out  loud  and  changed  the  conversation. 
"This  is  a  nice  Httie  theatre,  brother.  Plays  well  got 
up  —  well  acted.  Ah!'*  and  a  sudden  thou^t  appeared 
to  strike  him,  '^how  did  you  like  Mrs.  Armadale?  She  is 
a  woman  of  great  genius.'' 

"I  always  knew  she  was,"  answered  jN'inian,  pointedly. 

"Ejiew!  She  —  is  she  not  —  a  stranger." 

"Why  should  you  be  playing  with  me,  Edmund?" 
retumed  I^inian,  gravely.  "Do  you  think  I  could  not 
see  at  onee  who  this  young  actress  is?  Why  did  you  not 
teil  me  long  before?" 

"Because  she  bade  me  not," 

"Wherefore!  She  need  not  have  been  a&aid  of  me  — 
poor  Rachel  Armstrong!" 

"Hush!  nobody  knows  —  nobody  dreams  that  such 
is  her  name.  That  is,  no  one  but  me.  She  told  me  the 
whole  story  —  all  but  his  name,  —  I  wish  I  knew  it! 
Ciirse  him!" 

"What  could  have  been  her  reason  in  telling  you 
this,  you  —  a  mere  boy?" 

Edmund's  sallow  cheek  grew  scarlet.  "I  do  not  see, 
brother,  that  you  have  any  right  to  — " 

He  was  stopped  by  a  knock  at  the  box-door.    A  lady 
stood  there.     The  eider  brother  might  have  known,  by 
the  sudden  changing  of  Edmund's  look  —  who  it  was. 
\  He  tumed  half  aside,  lest  he  might  startle  BacheL 

She  came  into  the  box.  Her  stage-dress  was  of 
course  put  off.     She  had  on  a  olose  black  gown,  with  a 
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black  veil  thrown  over  her  head.     The  paint  remofvedy 
her  features  had  a  death-like  whiteness  and  stilhiesB. 

" Yoa  did  not  come .  round  to  me,  so  I  thought  I 
would  come  to  yoa.  I  congratulate  yon,  Edmund,"  said 
she,  in  cold  clear  tones. 

"Thanks!  Forgive  me  for  not  Coming  to  thank  you, 
through  whom  alone  I  have  won  this  triumph,"  mnrmnred 
the  young  man,  with  a  gesture  as  if  he  were  about  to 
kiss  her  hand;  but  either  the  recollection  of  his  brothei^s 
presence,  or  some  slight  repellant  action  of  Eachel  her- 
seif, prevented  him. 

"It  has  heen  a  great  sucoess  —  all  in  the  theatre  say 
so.  But  we  will  talk  it  over  another  time.  You  are 
engaged  now,  I  see." 

She  was  retiring,  when  Ninian  came  forward  with 
extended  hand. 

"Eachel!" 

A  start  —  a  quiver  —  but  only  momentary.  Her 
whole  mien,  face,  and  voice  indicated  the  change  that 
had  passed  over  her,  utterly  withering  up  her  heart. 
There  was  not  life  enough  left  in  it  to  suffer  pain. 

Rachel  drew  herseif  up,  looked  right  forward  with 
those  wonderful  eyes,  clear  and  deep  as  ever,  but  cold, 
like  a  frozen  spring.  She  said,  with  scarce  a  change  in 
her  passionless  voice,  "This  is  unexpected.  But  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Graeme." 

Mnian  was  perfectly  confounded.  Whether  she  had 
entirely  overcome,  forgotten,  or  desired  to  ignore  the 
past,  he  could  not  teil.  One  thing  was  evident  from  her 
manner,  that  she  wished  him  in  meeting  her  to  recognise 
only  the  actress  Mrs.  Armadale.  Why  she  had  assumed  * 
that  name  he  never  inquired,  nor  did  she  ever  explain. 

"It  was   a  beautiful  play,  was  it  not?"  she  added, 
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breaking  the  pause.  "Yon  may  well  be  proud  of  Ed- 
mund." (She  did  not  call  him  Geoffrey  now.)  "I  must 
congratulate  yon  both,  and  then  say  adien,  for  my  mald 
is  waiting." 

And  through  the  half-opened  door  was  seen  the 
withered  face  and  crooked  figure  of  old  Jane  Sedley. 

"Shall  we  not  see  you  to-night?"  whispered  Edimind^ 
anxiously.     "Ah,  you  could  not.  be  so  cruel!" 

She  paused  a  li^ttle,  but  afterwards  said,  "I  will 
come." 

Then,  with  the  same  perfectly  self-possessed  manner 
—  cold,  not  positively,  bat  negatively,  from  the  utter 
absenoe  of  anything  like  feeling  or  warmth  —  the  young 
actress  left  the  box. 

"Is  she  always  thus?"  asked  ]^inian,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Always  —  except  when  she  is  acting." 

"Poor  sotil!''  ^N'either  of  the  two  brothers  made  any 
other  remark.  Both  feit  that  the  silence  her  demeanour 
imposed  must  not  be  broken,  even  between  themselves. 

Likewise,  from  Edmund's  unconscious  betrayals, 
Kinian  began  to  guess  at  a  secret  which  made  him  still 
more  careful  how  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale to  hiß  young  brother.  —  The  thing  was  improbable; 
yet  it  might  be.  What  if  all  Edmund's  light,  poetical 
loves  were  settling  into  one  serious  passion?  Wrung 
with  pity  and  pain,  the  eider  brother  tumed  to  look 
at  him. 

He  was  evidently  in  strong  but  pleasurable  excite- 
ment  Smiling,  he  stood  and  beat  time  to  the  orchestra, 
who  were  strumming  away  at  some  merry  waltzes,  prior 
to  the  second  piece. 

"You  will  stay  for  the  faroe,  I  suppose,  brother?" 
Said  he,  looking  as  if  he  heartily  »wished  ^inian  would 

The  Head  of  the  Fumily,  il,  -^ 
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do  SO.  ^Eor  me  —  I  hate  afiber-pieces;  we  r^^oIarpLqr- 
goen  always  da.    BesideB,  I  have  aa  engAgement* 

''What  is  it?"  aaked  Mr.  Qrome.  He  thonigbt  ha 
certaiiily  might  put  fhat  simple  qaestion  io  hi«  youiigae 
faro&esr. 

But  Edmund  did  not  seem  to  relish  iL  ''BeaUy; 
it  oannot  interest  you.  A  litüe  barmless  amnqemen^ 
thatisalL" 

"Come  —  sarely  I  am  not  groving  an  old  ogre  to 
you,  my  boy,''  said  Ninian,  good-naturedly.     "Teil  iooe.^ 

"Nothing  worth  telling.  .  Eyeiybody  doea  it,  after  a 
Baoeeeafol  pby.  Just  a  litüe  sort  of  «apper  to  acto»  and 
actreaaea  —  pleaaant  enon^  —  bat  stül,  not  what.  yea 
would  care  f or." 

"We  don't  know  thai  Let  me  tiy.  Among  all.  joor 
gnests  youll  not  shnt  out  your  brother?" 

There  waa  no  resisting  Ninian'a  frank,  kindly  waya; 
Edmund,  with  i^e  best  grace  he  could,  took  hie  ann, 
and  with  him  quitted  the  box. 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 

It  may  speak  very  ill  for  Mr.  GwBme's  knowledge  of 
the  World,  to  coufefis  Üiät  ontil  this  night  he  had  never 
been  "behind  the  scenes"  of  a  theatre.  He  was  a  good 
deal  amused  to  observe  this  stränge  region  of  odd  con- 
trasts  and  explained  ülusions.  The  green-room,  with  its 
loiinging  throng  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  costumes,  was 
not  uninteresting  to  his  simple  mind,  which,  nnnsed  to 
the  dark  side  of  theatrical  life,  viewed  all  things  in 
their  best  light  He  noticed  how  perfectly  au  faxt  young 
Edmund  seemed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  tiie  jjace  —  how 
he  exchanged  greetings  with  actors  apparentiy  of  every 
grade,  and  indulged  in  gay  and  not  too  respectful 
badinage  with  many  a  fair  painted  cmiedienne.  !N'inian 
was  really  astonished  to  find  what  a  populär,  brilliant, 
and  self-assured  young  dandy  Edmund  had  tumed  out. 

He  seemed  merry,  too  —  like  a  person  ever  ready 
to  lose  himself  in  the  enchantment  of  the  moment,  which, 
indeed,  had  been  the  boys  characteristic  always.  There 
was  no  detecting  that  restless,  uneasy  look,  except  once, 
when  Ninian  heard  him  ask  with  apparent  carelessness, 
"If  Mrs.  Armadale  had  gone?" 

"Some  time  since,"  answered  a  young  man,  whom 
Mr.  GrsBme  recognised  as  his  neighbour  during  the  play, 
who  had  so  emphatically  decided  the  question  of  Kachers 
charms  "off  the  stage,"  "I  offered  to  escort  her,  but  was 
met  by  that  crusty,  hump-backed  little  dragon  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  so!  —  Bah!     It  really  was  not  worth 

8* 
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while  to  urge.  However,  we  ßhall  see  her  at  your  snpper 
to-nigbt,  Graeme?" 

Edmund,  catching  bis  brothei's  eye,  looked  nncom- 
fortable. 

"Wbo  is  be  witb  wbom  yon  were  talking?**  said 
"Nunan. 

"Mr.  Lyouell  —  a  rieb  young  mercbant,  and  a  Jew; 
tboogb  be  is  rather  asbamed  tban  otberwise  of  Falter 
Abrabam." 

So,  witb  a  quick,  sarcastic  comment  upon  abnost 
every  one  tbey  met,  couceming  wbom  the  eider  brotber 
bad  a  very  justifiable  curiosity,  tbis  yotmg  man,  so  woridly 
wise  and  witbal  so  bitter,  led  Ninian  tbrougb  tbe  mazes 
of  ;tbe  tbeatre.  Perbaps,  bis  first  instinctive  confusion 
being  gone,  Edmund  even  took  a  pleasure  in  exbibiting 
bow  mucb  be  bad  eaten  of  tbe  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
bow  deeply  be  bad  become  acquainted  witb  wbat  parents 
and  guardians  frowningly  consider  "tbe  wickedness  of 
tbe  World." 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  young  Grseme's  Uttle 
festival  to  be  beiden  at  bis  own  bome  in  bis  brotbei> 
in-law's  bouse;  so  it  "came  off"  at  Mr.  Lyonell's.  But 
still,  as  all  seemed  to  know  —  Edmund  was  tbe  host 
and  giver  of  tbis  very  bandsome  "cbampagne  supper." 

—  It  was  ratber  peculiar  certainly,  tbe  brotber 
tbougbt.  His  own  moderate  allowance  to  Edmund  would 
certainly  not  admit  of  sucb  festivities.  However,  be 
made  no  remark,  but  determined  to  conduct  bim  seif  in 
every  way  as  a  mere  guest,  and  not  a  watcbful  censor 
of  the  youth's  manners  and  customs. 

The  guests  assembled;  in  number  about  a  dozen  men, 
witb  a  ligbt  sprinkling  of  ladies.  At  first,  tbe  master 
of  tbe  feast  looked  ratber  awkward,  especially  in  intro- 
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ducing  bis  fair  friends,  to  whom  Ninian  bowed  mth  the 
grave  politeness  with  which  he  ever  treated  all  women, 
—  a  deference,  however,  which  the  rest  of  the  Company 
did  not  Imitate,  but  evidently  considered  the  genns 
actress  as  a  creation  of  \owet  order. 

"I  wonder,  will  the  Armadale  come?**  observed  Mr. 
Lyonell.  "You're  a  lucky  fellow,  Greeme,  to  get  her  to 
indulge  ns  with  the  light  of  her  countenanoe.  She  never 
did  such  a  thing  in  her  life  before." 

This  was  well,  Ninian  thought.  He  had  begun  to 
doubt  whether  this  fair-seeming  Company  was  exactly 
what  it  seemed.  Though  most  of  them,  men  and  women, 
were  known  to  him  by  name,  and  he  knew  nothing  evil 
of  them,  still  there  was  a  certain  laissez- faire  in  their 
talk,  a  bandying  about  of  theatrical  jests  and  theatrical 
scandal,  which  jarred  painfully  on  ITinian's  mind,  and 
brought  him  down  from  that  calm  ideal  height  on  which 
BachePs  acting  had  placed  him.  He  found  that  the 
theatre  was  but  the  theatre  affcer  all;  —  a  place  where 
if  not  impossible  —  and  a  few  actresses,.  good  and  pure 
women,  maidens,  wives,  mothers;  a  few  actors,  honest, 
virtuous,  honourable  men,  have  proved  and  do  prove  that 
it  is  not  impossible  —  it  is  at  least  very  dijQicult,  to 
"touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled." 

He  began  to  wish  that  Mrs.  Armadale  would  not 
come,  but  scarcely  had  he  done  so  than  she  appeared, 
followed  by  her  faithful-  Httle  "dragon." 

If  Bachel  had  meant  to  draw  the  line  between  tra- 
gedy  and  comedy,  she  could  not  better  have  done  so  than 
by  the  contrast  her  own  appearance  formed  to  the  other 
ladies.  She  was  still  in  her  high,  black  dress,  piain  even 
to  severity.  She  had  no  jewels  —  not  one;  but  when 
she  took  off  her  gloye,  iN'inian  saw  there  was  still  on  her 
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left  hand  her  mother's  guard,  which  to  herseif  had  heen 
made  the  piteona  mockery  of  a  wedding-rmg. 

The  other  guests  receiyed  with  a  sort  of  compelled 
respect  the  •chief  guest  of  the  e^eningy  the  successful 
tragic  actress.  She  bowed  to  them  all,  and  shook  hands 
with  a  few,  especially  with  Edmund,  to  whom  her 
manner  had  a  marked  but  digni£ed  kindness.  Niniaa 
thought  that  she  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  what  he, 
alas!  saw  too  plainly  —  the  infatuated  passion  which 
was  either  dawning,  or  stroggling  through  crushdd  hope- 
lessness,  in  the  breast  of  the  yonng  man. 

However,  Edmund  was  too  thoroughly  world-tanght 
to  betray  himself  much;  he  soon  recovered  bis  self-poa- 
session,  and  the  supper  began.  Mrs.  Armadale's  entiaace 
had  unconsciously  giyen  a  different  tone  to  the  conversa- 
tion,  which  was  now  resumed  with  new  zest.  The  sinail 
jesters  and  scandal-mongers  feit  their  energies  flag,  whüe 
the  keen  wits  and  brilliant  critics  recovered  their  better 
selves  for  a  while.  Then  Ninian,  sitting  rather  süent 
and  retired,  hs^d  an  opportunity  of  observing  into  what 
Rachel  Armstrong  had  developed. 

—  A  woman  of  intellect  streng  and  clear,  sometimes 
even  sparkling,  but  with  a  frosty  glitter  in  which  there 
was  no  warmth;  who  talked  a  good  deal,  and  talked 
well,  though  chiefly  on  her  own  profession  in  its  higher 
sense.  In  her  manner  was  little  assumed  haughtiness, 
and  no  positive  reserve,  but  a  kind  of  passionless  re- 
ticence,  which  enshrined  her  as  it  were  in  an  atmosphere 
too  rare  for  any  intruder  therein  to  breathe.  "No  fear  of 
stain  on  the  marble,  simply  because  it  was  marble. 

Ninian  watched  her  —  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a 
circle  of  admiring  men  about  town  and  brilliant,  easy- 
piincipled  inen  of  letters;  ^Controlling  the  one  set  by  a 
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few  oocasional  words,  keen  enough,  though  scarcely  con- 
descending  to  sarcasm;  meeting  the  others  upon  their 
own  ground  —  that  of  pure  intelleot  —  and  in  conver- 
sation  showing  powers  of  almost  masculine  vigour,  com- 
bined  with  a  susceptibility  to  everything  beautifiü  which 
could  be  received  and  appreciated  by  the  mind  alone. 
But  the  heart  was  utterly  dead. 

Yet  there  she  was,  beautiful,  admired,  and  conscious 
of  admiration.  Ninian  thought  of  the  woman  whom  he 
had  seen,  not  quite  three  years  ago,  creeping  sta^eringly 
into  his  dark  office  at  midnight,  to  receire  her  doom. 
Did  she  remember  it?  He  spoke  to  her  little,  nor  she 
to  him,  but  more  than  once  he  caught  her  eye.  It  was 
expressionless, 

By  degrees  the  supper  grew  into  what  a  champagne- 
supper  affcer  the  play  was  not  unlikely  to  degenerate. 
Men  talked  —  rather  too  loudly.  Women  laughed  — 
xnore  lightly  than  women  ought  to  laugh.  Kinian  Gneme 
saw  his  brother  —  the  boy  so  tenderly  and  fondly  reared 
—  the  loudest  talker  and  the  gayest  laugher;  sitting 
with  cheek  ja.ushed  and  eyes  sparkling,  a  victim  to  orgies, 
which,  though  not  yet  obscunng  his  faoulties,  perhaps 
eyen  brightening  his  genius,  were  in  a  man  so  young  the 
waming  of  after  ruin. 

Did  Eachel  see  all  this?  She  did  not,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Gweme  could  discem.  She  sat,  testifying  neither  re- 
pulsion  nor  shame;  a  little  more  silent  perhaps,  but  that 
was  all.  Some  of  the  men  she,  had  been  talking  with 
seceded,  and  iN^inian  was  able  to  get  nearer  to  her.  He 
thought  he  would  venture  to  speak,  mingling  a  little  of 
im  old  friendliness  with  the  distance  she  appai^ntly 
wished  to  preserve  between  them. 

"Mrs.  Armadale!*' 
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She  tomed  —  a  slight  contractmg  of  her  brows  alone 
showing  that  she  remembered  her  questiaiier  was  Niiiian 
Graeme.     "I  beg  your  pardon.     Did  you  speak  to  me?" 

''You  look  weariedy  and  it  is  late.  Caa  I  be  of  any 
assistaiice  in  seeing  you  home?" 

"Thank  you,  no!  My  hours  are  always  lata.*'  Some 
time  longer  she'sat,  until  at  last  even  Ninian  wondered 
at  her  stay. 

"Do  you  like  this  society?"  said  he,  trying  if  possible 
to  arouse  her  to  some  sense  of  her  position. 

"It  is  amosing;  it  passes  time  away,"  she  answered, 
coldly. 

"But  surely  to  see  clever  men  —  wise  men  —  men 
of  genius,  thus  forgetting  the  dignity  of  th^ir  calling,  and 
becoming  mere  buffoons.'* 

"It  is  their  own  affair;  it  matters  not  to  me." 

More  and  more  silent,  the  young  actress  sat  by  Mr. 
Grseme,  until  his  manly  spirit  almost  recoiled  to  know  a 
woman  was  beside  him  in  such  a  Company.  He  thought 
he  would  make  one  last  attempt  to  recover  the  influence 
he  once  possessed  over  her. 

"Pardon  me;  but  indeed,  Rachel  — " 

A  slight  shiver  passed  over  her.  "Say  Mrs.  Arma" 
daUP 

"I  understand.  Forgive  me,  when  I  teil  you  how 
much  it  pains  me  that  you  should  remain  here.  Will 
you  let  me  call  a  carriage?" 

"As  you  choose;  or  let  my  maid  do  it."  Still  Eachel 
made  no  attempt  to  move. 

"Excuse  me,  but  you  must  go.  It  is  right  you 
should;"  and  the  clear  eye  which  had  controUed  her  even 
in  the  days  of  her  temporary  madness  was  fixed  kindly 
\)VLi  finnly  on  her  now. 
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Eachel  moved  resÜessly,  as  if  it  brought  back  some 
touch  of  old  feelings  to  her  poor  frozen  heart.  "You 
are  very  good,  Mr.  Grsßine,  I  will  go."  She  took  bis 
offered  arm  and  rose. 

But  the  tide  of  gaiety  was  now  running  too  bigh  to 
allow  even  of  due  respect  to  Mrs.  Armadale  berself.  Tbe 
yoiing  gallants  of  tbe  party  declared  tbat  it  was  impos- 
sible  tbe  ligbt  of  tbe  meeting  could  be  suffered  to  ecUpse 
herseif  so  soon.  And  wben  Ninian,  baving  quietly  made 
arrangements  for  ber  departure,  came  to  fetcb  her  away, 
he  found  bis  intent  marred  by  Lyonell  and  one  or  two 
otbers,  wbo  proceeded  witb  boisterons  mirtb  to  intercept 
the  lady's  retreat. 

^Ninian,  imwilling .  to  come  to  an  open  contention, 
tried  to  open  tbe  door,  but  in  vain.  He  tnmed  to  bis 
brother. 

"Edmund,  it  is  your  place,  not  mine,  to  interfere 
here.    You  b^Ij  wiU  remonsteate  with  yo;ir  friends?" 

Edmund  tried  reasoning  as  well  as  he  could  with  bis 
half-fumed  brain;  directing  meanwbile  imploring  looks 
at  Mrs.  Armadale,  wbo  stood  passive,  thougb  ber  beavy 
brows  darkened  in  a  sHgbt  frown. 

"It  will  not  do,  gentlemen,"  interposed  Mr.  Ghrseme, 
at  last.  "I  myself  must  desire  you  to  release  tbis  lady 
—  if  my  brother  has  so  far  forgotten  all  courtesy  and 
kind  feeling  towards  her." 

"It  is  not  bis  fault  —  Poor  boy!  poor  boy!'*  said 
Eachel,  as  she  looked  at  Edmund,  wbo  seemed  stn^gling 
against  bis  bewilderment  and  trying  vainly  tocontrol  the 
alarm  he  feit  at  missii^  bis  beautiful  idol. 

Kachel  went  up  to  bim  with  a  commanding,  yet 
kindly  air.  "Edmund,  good  night  Go  home  at  once 
with  your  brother  —  mlnd,  I  say,  go  home." 
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The  youth  muttered  some  reply,  kissing  her  hand  with 
a  maudlin  chivakic  air.  But  Eachel  abruptLy  drefw  it 
away,  and  advanced  to  the  door. 

"Allow  me  to  speak,"  she  said  to  Ninian.  And  then 
motioning  the  young  men  aside  with  a  gesture  that  was 
neither  haughty  nor  contemptuous  but  thoroughly  xmcon- 
cemed  and  indifferent,  ßhe'added:  "Mr.  Lyonell,  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  let  me  pass  —  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr. 
White  — ,1  wish  you  good  evening." 

Way  was  made  at  once:  Eachel  unlocked  the  door 
and  went  out,  Mr.  Graeme  following.  Ere  long,  while 
the  two  yet  stood  in  the  ante-room,  they  heard  a  chorus 
of  laughter,  and  one  or  two  loud  spoken  jests  —  which 
caused  I^inian  to  feel  the  colour  flushing  in  his  cheek. 

"  Eachel !''  said  he  in  his  eamestness,  forgetting  her 
Prohibition,  "forgive  an  old  £riend*s  plainness.  Teil  me, 
why  did  you  come  here?" 

"Edmund  asked  me.  I  wished  not  to  be  unkind  to 
the  boy." 

Ninian  glanced  sharply  at  her,  but  there  was  no 
change  in  EacheFs  manner  to  indicate  that  she  believed 
Edmund  feit  towards  her  in  any  way  but  as  a  "boy.**  — 
"That  was  kind  of  you,  but  very  thoughtless  of  my 
brother.  I  entreat  you,  be  more  careful  in  future.  For- 
give my  bluntness,  but  you  know  we  are  old  friends." 

"Are  we?  Yes,  I  owe  you  much  kindness."  But 
even  this  acknowledgment  of  the  past  was  made  with 
the  same  expressionless  demeanour. 

"Then,  may  I  come  and  see  you?" 

"To-morrow,  if  you  will." 

"  Thank  you,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  meet  here  again. 
There  may  be  no  härm  in  this  society,  but  I  think  a  woman 
cannot  be  too  careful  of  her  dignity,  her  reputation." 
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"You  know  well  I  have  none/  to  lose.** 

In  these  words,  slow  and  cold,  evincing  the  calm  of 
utter  despair,  was  the  key  to  the  woman's  whole  present  life. 

They  so  overwhelmed  Ninian  that  he  could  find  no 
aoswer.  Thoroughly  subdued  with  pity,  he  led  Eachel 
out  into  the  street,  where  he  had  a  carriage  waiting. 

"I  think,"  Said  he  pausing  with  kindly  tact-^  "I  will 
say  good  night  now.  It  is  better  for  you  to  go  home  alone." 

"Jane  is  with  me."  And  there  appeared  a  little  dark 
figure  —  the  sole  protection  this  desolate  young  crea- 
ture  had. 

"Mrs.  Sedley,  you  remember  me?**  whispered  Ninian, 
as  the  old  woman  looked  suspiciously  at  him,  but  on  the 
recognition,  uttered  his  name  with  a  cry  of  pleasure  and 
thankfulness.  He  liffced  her  into  the  carriage;  he  could 
not  have  done  so  with  more  respect  had  the  poor  servant 
been  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  —  and  sent  them 
both  home. 

Mr.  Ghreeme  stayed  and  took  a  tum  or  two  up  the 
Bolitary  street,  considering  whether  or  not  he  should  re- 
turn to  the  party.  Anxiety  for  his  brother  and  some 
lurking  feeling  that  even  on  Mrs.  Armadale's  account  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  reappear,  decided  him. 

Therefore  for  two  more  hours  he  endured  what  to  a 
man  of  his  temperament  and  delicate  health  —  for  he 
was  not  so  streng  as  he  had  been  —  were,  to  say  the 
least,  two  hours  of  downright  martyrdom.  At  dawn  the 
assembly  broke  up;  the  young  host  being  left  in  a  state 
of  wild  excitement  that  cut  his  brother  to  the  heart. 

The  waiter  came  up  —  there  was  evidently  a  bill 
to  be  paid,  even  though  the  supper  was  held  in  Mr. 
Lyonell's  house.  The  young  giver  of  the  feast  looked  aghast. 

"  Edmund — the  man  is  waiting.  Have  you  the  money  ? '' 
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"I  had  it  —  I  think  —  but,  by  Jove!  it  has  some- 
how  melted  away.  And  now,  I  remember,  White 
plagued  me  about  that  small  debt  of  honour.  TJpon  my 
life,  weiter,  I  haven*t  a  farthing,  or  indeed  it  would  giye 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction  —  delight  —  ecstatic  felicity, 
as  Lyoneil  says  —  where  has  he  gone  to?  —  comic^ 
feUow  that  LyoneU!" 

Thus  meandered  on  the  unlucky  reveller  —  poor 
Lindsay's  ''handsome  boy."  If  ehe  could  have  seen  him 
now,  it  would  have  broken  her  heart! 

Ninian  took  the  bill  and  paid  it;  its  tolerably  large 
amount  ridding  him  of  the  last  Shilling  he  had  about  him. 

"Now  Edmund,  come.*' 

"Well,  Tm  ready.  Get  a  cab,**  answered  Edmund, 
sulkily. 

"Ko,  we  must  walk  home." 

And  so  through  the  quiet  streets  and  Squares  already 
freshening  with  the  moming  air,  the  two  brothers  went; 
the  younger  leaning  on  the  elder,  Walking  sometimes  so 
unsteadily  that  Ninian  had  to  support  him.  At  such  a 
time  remonstrances  or  reproofs  would  have  been  idle; 
Mr.  Graeme  attempted  none.  With  heart  crushed  by  a 
shame  that  seemed  to  *outweigh  all  sense  of  personal 
misery  which  he  had  ever  known,  he  led  home  the  boy 
in  whom  he  had  placed  so  much  of  tendemess,  hope,  pride. 

"Silence,  Katie,"  whispered  he,  as  the  old  servant 
began  loudly  to  rail.  "Go  to  bed:  and  —  say  nothing 
of  this.     Remember,  /  am  here-  now." 

He  stayed  with  Edmund  until  the  luckless  youth 
had  fallen  into  a  heavy  Stupor;  then,  looking  at  him  as 
he  slept,  the  elder  brother  groaned  in  the  anguish  of  hifl 
spirit,  and  prayed  that  he  might  not  have  come  too  late 
to  ßare  poor  Lindsay's  boy. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

!NiNiAK  had  chai^d  Xatie  to  keep  the  secret  of  his 
arrival;  consequently,  his  appearance  at  the  Professor^s 
breakfast-table  had  exacÜy  the  effect  of  somebody's 
"dropping  from  the  clouds."  It  would  have  done  any 
one's  heart  good  to  hear  the  scream  of  delight  with 
which  little  Mrs.  Beay,  now  a  pretty  young  matron  as 
ever  was  seen,  sprang  into  her  brother's  anns. 

"Oh,  you  darling!  —  oh  you  nice  old  fellow!  —  to 
come  and  surprise  us  thü&!  Scold  him,  Kenneth;  do 
scold  l^im,  for  not  Coming  long  ago." 

ijalf-laughing,  half-crying,  the  little  woman  jumped 
from  husband  to  brother,  indulging  the  two  with  tf 
charming  oscillation,  or  perhaps,  to  ünprove  upon  the 
Word,  osculation;  an  old  propensity  of  the  warm-hearted 
Tinie,  which  evidently  had  not  been  corrected  since  her 
marriage. 

At  last,  haying  settled  down  into  something  like 
calmness  and  propriety,  Mrs.  Eeay  placed  herseif  at  the 
head  of  her  table,  with  a  comical,  sly  glance  at  her  bro- 
ther, as  if  to  say,  "Look  how  very  dignified  I 
can  be!" 

Ninian  took  his  seat  beside  her,  lest  her  quick  eye 
should  read  too  closely  many  feelings  which  the  sight 
of  her  happiness  had  stirred  from  their  firmly-guarded 
repoee. 

^'Well,  Kenneth,  and  how  does  thia  wee  sister  of 
mine  behave  herseif?  Do  you  wish  to  send  her  back?" 
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"Let  him,  if  he  dares!*'  laughed  the  young  wife. 
"While  tJie  Professor  —  whose  outward  man  was  isreatLy 
improved,  his  hair  being  combed  properly,  .instead  <rf 
fLying  all  abroad  like  a  ha^ck  in  a  high  wind,  and  the 
rusty  brown  coat  of  his  oachelor  days  being  exchanged 
for  a  most  respectable  dressing-gown  —  smiled  in  fiill 
content,  while  his  soft  grey  eyes  twinkled  perceptibly. 

"Tinie  is  a  very  good  wife,  indeed/'  said  he,  his 
honest  cheek  blushing  like  a  boy's.  "She  write«  so 
clearly  that  I  never^  blonder  over  my  College  lectures 
now.  She  keeps  my  eyes  so  idle  that  they  hardly  pain 
me  at  all.  And  she  knows  how  to  handle  a  telescope 
cleverly.  HerscheFs  sister  will  be  nothing  to  her,  in 
time." 

"There  —  hold  your  tongue,  Kenneth,  or  my  bro- 
ther  will  wonder  he  never  found  out  all  my  perfectLons, 
and  be  wishing  me  back  again!  Do  you,  Ninian?" 
added  ehe,  half  seriously.  "Do  you  miss  me  very 
much?" 

"No,  Mrs.  Yanity  —  not  I!"  Then  speaking  in 
eamest,  "Because  I  am  glad  my  wee  thing  is  happy  — 
very  glad!"  And  something  in  his  manner  ended  the 
pleasant  jest. 

"We  were  talking  of  you  but  now,"  said  Tinie. 
"  Guess  what  news  is  here  —  all  surprises  come  together, 
I  think." 

She  held  up  a  foreign  letter,  superscribed  in  the 
band  which  Ninian  had  now  taught  himself  to  look  at 
without  agitation.  "I  conclude,  it  is  from  Mrs.  XJlver- 
ston."  —  He  couid  even  say  that  name  now. 

"Ay  —  and  only  fancy  what  tidings!"  continued 
the  little  matron,  with  a  slight  blush.  "How  Esther 
and  Kuth  would  sympathise  if  they  knew!    Their  two 
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infantme  angels  will  be  at  a  discount  now.     There's  one 
come  to  Hope  likewise." 

Mnian  moved  abruptly  and  with  imsteady  step  to- 
wards  the  window,  ''^through  which  the  moming  sun  was 
shining.  "It  dazzles,"  he  muttered  —  pulled  the  blind 
down  and  retomed  to  his  seat. 

"Well,  are  you  not  delighted,  brother?  I  am  sure 
iffope  is;  only  read  her  note  —  'tis  a  very  brief  one/* 

He  took  and  read  every  wordi —  the  bursting  forth 
of  a  young  mother's  passionate,  proud  delight.  Then  he 
gave  back  the  letter  to  his  sister. 

"Isn*t  she  happy,  poor  little  thing?*'   Tinie  cried. 

"God  bless  her!"  said  Ninian,  in  a  low  voice.     This« 
new  holiness  of  motherhood  seemed  so  to  Surround  her, 
that  he  feit  he  might  bless  her  with  a  heart  assured  that 
neither  in  her  sight  or  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  there 
anything  unhallowed  in  its  tendemess. 

But  hecould  not  talk  much;  very  soon  made  an 
excuse  to  leaye  the  house,  and  take  a  quiet  walk  in  the 
moming  air. 

Neither  the  Eeays  nor  himself  had  made  any  men- 
tion  of  Edmund.  Before  Ninian  went  out,  he  came  and 
looked  at  "the  boy,"  as  he  still  fondly  called  him. 
Edmund  was  l3dng  sound  asleep;  but  in  his  sleep  he 
muttered  uneasily  something  about  EacheL 

"I  will  go  and  see  Rachel,"  thought  Ninian,  knowing 
that  to  do  or  think  of  something  for  another  was  the 
best  way  to  recover  the  tone  of  his  own  mind.  He  did 
not  know  Mrs.  Armadale's  address;  but  that  was  easily 
attainable  at  the  theatre,  so,  without  much  trouble,  he 
found  her  out. 

She  was  living  in  homely  but  decent-looking  lodgings, 
in   a  quiet  street.     He  hardly  knew  why,  but  be  was 
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glad  to  find  her  abode  so  retired  and  poor.  Everyfhiiig 
within  it  was  very  pretty  and  neat;  and  when  Mn. 
Armadale  entered ,  her  appearance  was  neat  likewise. 
She  was  not  of  those  queens  of  the  stage  who  sink  into 
careless  slattems  in  the  moming. 

Eachel  came  in,  looking  much  as  she  had  sometimes 
done  in  her  most  quiet  days  at  Musselbui^h  —  except 
that  her  face  had  lost  ten  years,  as  it  were,  of  yotuth; 
and  her  always  coloorless  complexion  had  settLed  into 
an  nnalterable  paUor.  She  entered  from  the  inner  of 
the  two  Httle  drawing-rooms,  with  a  manuscript  in  her 
hand. 

•  "I  am  studying  my  part,  you  see/'  said  she,  when 
the  first  greeiing  was  over.  ''I  fancied,  in  spite  of  the 
pleasant  thunders  of  last  night,  that  more  might  be 
made  of  Edmund's  'Princess.^  She  is  a  fine  sketch  of  a 
character,  is  she  not?" 

"I  thought  so;    and  rendered  doubly  fine  by  your 

acting.     You  almost  made  a  baby  of  me,"  answered  Mr. 

Grseme,   finding    that   he    must  meet  her  on  her  own 

^  ground,  and  converse  with  her  only  as  the  actress,  Mrs. 

Armadale. 

"I  am  glad  you  were  pleased,"  and  a  cold  bright- 
ness,  the  ßist  ray  of  human  feeling  he  had  yet  seen 
there,  sparkled  in  her  eyes.  "That  is  what  I  wish  and 
work  for.  I  care  but  little  for  common  praise,  but  I  am 
proud  when  a  man  like  you  comes  and  teils  me  I  haye 
made  him  feel  thus/' 

"Are  you  happy  in  your  profession,  then?" 

"It  gives  me  constant  work,  thought,  interest,  an' 
entire  forgetfulness/' 

A  slight  lowering  of  her  voice  encouraged  Ninian  ^ 
ask  what  he  so  much  longed  to  know   concerning  h 
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life  during  the  early  part  of  those  three  years  which 
had  resulted  in  her  gaining  the  position  which  was  the 
j&rst  step  to  future  greatness.  "Will  you  teil  me  why 
you  chose  this  career,  and  how  you  began  it?"  said  he, 
cautiously  putting  the  question  which  might  probe  so' 
bitter  a  wound. 

But  she  iseemed  to  feel  it  not,  and  only  replied  in 
her  hard  manner:  "We  actresses  have  no  time  to  think 
of  anything  but  the  present.  All  you  wish  to  know 
you  can  leam  of  Jane." 

Ninian  was  silenced. 

They  soon  resumed  the  conversation,  chiefly  talking 
about  Edmund  and  his  play.  Mr.  Graeme  quickly  dis- 
cemed  the  relation  in  which  Rachel  had  stood,  or  in- 
tended  to  have  stood,  to  this  youth  of  genius  —  having 
over  Hm  the  half  sisterly,  half  matemal  iofluence, 
which  a  woman  can  always  exercise,  and  most  fre- 
quently  for  good,  over  a  lad  much  younger  than  herseif. 
It  was  evident  that  the  young  dramatist's  triumph  was 
chiefly  owing  to  her.  She  had  guided  him  to  success, 
and  thereby,  from  her  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the 
World,  had  placed  him  in  the  very  midst  oi^its  tempta- 
tions  and  dangers.  While  the  utter  deadness  of  her 
own  heart  made  her  totally  unaware  of  a  deeper  min  in 
which  her  kindness  was  involving  him.  —  It  was  the 
old  story  of  an  Aspasia,  pure  and  marble-cold,  and  of 
a  dumb,  passionate,  desperate  Alcibiades. 

Ninian,  sorely  troubled,  saw  that  this  enthralment 
must  be  ended.  But  how?  He  could  neither  accuse  or 
explain  —  Eachel  gave  him  no  cause  for  the  one,  no 
opportunity  of  the  other.  He  must  only  trust  to  the 
awEikening  of  Edmund's  confidence  towards  himself,  when 
}xe,  the  eider  brother,  by  some  resolute  means  — •  perhaps 
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ereil  by  drawing  the  bo/s  tortured  heart  to  hia  own, 
and  showing  him  the  scarce-healed  wound  there  —  xni^t 
teach  him  that  it  was  possible  to  endure  and  ocmquer 
any  passion  which  becomes  unholy  and  utterly  hopeless 
of  fulühnent 

That  it  was  hopeless,  and  had  sprang  irom  nothing 
bat  the  enthusiasm  of  a  loving-hearted,  soHtary,  and 
imprcssible  boy,  no  one  who  knew  Bachel  and  £dmund 
could  eyer  for  an  instant  doubt.  Mrs.  Armadale  and 
Mr.  Grseme  had  talked  some  timc,  when  there  came  an 
Interruption  in  the  shape  of  some  costomes  which  had  to 
be  tried  on.' 

"I  shall  tum  you  out  now,"  said  she,  "since  I  would 
like  half  an  hour^s  more  study  formy  'Princess'  to-night 
I  let  nothing  interfere  with  work.  Indeed,  for  that 
reason,  I  scarcely  ever  admit  visitors/* 

"Thank  you  for  admitting  me." 

"There  are  no  thanks  neede^.  It  pleases  me  to  wel- 
come one  whom  I  respect,  and  to  whom  I  am  very  grate- 
ful.    Will  you  come  here  again  in  about  an  hour?" 

He  promised;  and  occupied  himself  during  the  pre- 
ßcribed  time  in  Walking  about  the  quiet  streets  and 
Squares,  musing  straugely  on  all  the  things  which  had 
come  to  pass  since  bis  father  died,  and  since  the  eyen 
current  of  his  lifo  had  been  troubled  with  cares  of  bis 
own  and  of  others,  until  he  feared  that  it  would  neyer 
sink  into  its  old  quiet  course  again.  At  the  hour  fixed, 
he  retumed  to  Mrs.  Armadale's  door. 

Near  it,  pacing  up  and  down  with  that  discreditable 
lounge  which  excites  the  indignant  gossip  of  all  respect- 
able  streets,  was  a  gentleman's  cab  and  tiger. 

"My  mistress  desired  that  when  you  came  you  might 
be   shown  in  here/'    said  Jane   Sedley,   bringing  Mr. 
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Grsßme    into    the   small  inner   drawing-ioom,     ^'She  is 
engaged  just  now." 

"So  it  appears,"  said  Ninian,  as  he  instinctively  went 
to  close  the  folding  doors,  which  were  a  few  inohes 
ajar,  admitting  the  clear  sound  of  voices  in  the  adjoining 
room. 

But  Jane  Sedley  prevented  him.  "Let  them  stay  as 
they  are,  sir,  I'm  sure  my  mistress  would  wish  it,  and  I 
too.  She  is  foolish  enough  sometimes;  and  ifs  a  bad 
set  she  liyes  among.  But  she  has  lived  innocent  as  a 
baby.     God  help  her!" 

Ninian,  with  all  bis  world-wisdom,  could  not  divine 
the  reason  why  he  was  subjected  to  this  sort  of  com- 
pelled  eaves-dropping,  a  scheme  which  sayoured  too  much 
of  theatrical  deyice  for  him  muoh  to  approve  of.  It 
required  all  bis  old  friendship  and  deep  pity  for  Eachel  / 
to  enable  bim  to  have  any  sympathy  with  her  new 
Position  and  stränge  wild  ways. 

Placed  as  he  was,  he  could  not  choose  but  listen  to 
what  passed  between  her  and  her  visitor  —  a  gentleman, 
or  at  least  one  of  those  bipeds  who  by  courtesy  bear  the 
name. 

"I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Lyonell/'  Bachel  was  sÄying, 
"that  these  long  apologies  are  quite  unnecessary;  I  am 
not  in  the  least  annoyed  at  what  passed  last  night,  nor 
did  I  either  expect  or  require  this  visit." 

"But  I  was  dying  ta  pay  it.  Upon  my  soul  I  haven't 
slept  a  wink  for  thinking  how  rüde  we  were  tö  you. 
Nöw  do  pardon  it,  my  gracious  Princess.  Ah!  what  an 
enchanting  Princess  you  seemed  last  night!" 

"Didl?" 

"As  sure  as  Pm  a  liying  man,  you  ought  to  be  a 
Pnncess  in  realiiy.    I  wish  I  could  make  you  (me." 

^« 
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"Thank  you,  Mr.  LyonelL" 

**So  you  are  but  a  woman  then,  after  all  —  my 
charming  Mrs.  Armadale/'  was  the  retoit  with  a  laugh. 
*'You  would'nt  object  to  become  a  PrinoesB,  even  though 
it  was  one  of  my  making?" 

''That  being  impossible,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  aie 
only  wasting  words.  Cannot  you  find  &  subject  more 
interestmg?*' 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  me,  and  there 
might  be  things  more  impossible,  in  the  results  at  least 
There's  many  a  poor  German  prince  who  has  not  half 
so  mach  in  his  power  as  the  house  of  Lyoneil ,  and  its 
unworthy  representative/* 

**Who,  I  suppose,  expects  me  to  conträdict  his  con- 
fession  of  unworthiness,  except,  that  no  doubt  the  answer 
of  his  own  conscience  will  save  me  that  trouble."  Ninian 
heard  Bachel  answer,  with  just  the  sHghtest  touch  of 
sarcasm  perceptible  through  her  invariable  civility.  "But 
this  is  a  most  needless  expenditure  of  your  politeness:  and 
you  have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  business  which  I 
understood  you  had  to  coramunicate,  and  which  made 
me  break  through  my  rule  of  not  admitting  visitors." 

"Except  Edmund  Gramme.  Ah,  he  is  a  most  enviable 
fellow,  and  you  are,  indeed,  too  cruel,  beautiful  Mrs. 
Armadale.  Your  imkindness  will  kill  me,  as  it  killed 
poor  Sir  Arthur." 

"You  seem  well-acquainted  with  my  affairs." 

"It  was  your  affair,  then?  You  acknowledge  it  at 
last!  So  you  really  refused  the  poor  devil,  and  brought 
down  his  grey  hairs  to  the  grave  with  sorrow,  or  with 
gout?" 

"I  never  heard  before  that  it  was  allowable  to  cast 
ridicule  on  a  woman,  or  on  a  dead  man  who  coold  not 
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defend  himßelf.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  inany  new 
lessons  that  society  has  the  opportunity  of  leaming  £rom 
Mr.  Lyoneil." 

"JSrow,  indeed,  you  are  too  hard  upon  me,  by  my 
soul  you  are!  and  all  because  of  my  intense  adoration 
for  the  most  bewitching  woman  I  know." 

"Keally,  this  conversation  is  of  a  character  quite 
new  on  your  part,  and  —  excuse  me  for  saying  so  — 
rather  weansome  to  me.  Doubtless  you  think  an  actress 
can  never  have  enough  of  flattery;  but  my  small  re- 
quirements  in  that  line  are  very  soon  satisfied.  Will 
you  now  condescend  to  piain  speech,  and  let  me  hear 
what  I  believe  you  had  to  communicate? 

"I  —  I  —  really,  Mrs.  Armadale,  your  wit  is  so 
brilliant,  it  quite  dazzles  one." 

"I  will  be  silent  then.     I  will  only  look  at  you." 

"Thafs  worse  and  worse,  unless  you  will  smile  too. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  exist  longer,  unless  you 
smile  upon  me —  beautiful  Princess." 

"There  —  I  smile.  Now  what  have  you  to  say? 
Is  it  conceming  your  share  in  the  theatre?  or  —  you 
See  I  am^acquainted  with  some  secrets  —  has  it  to  do 
with  that  little  transaction  of  L.  S.  D.,  which  you  are 
always  holding  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gneme?" 

"Confound  Mr.  Edmund  Gweme!  !N^o,  no,  I  never 
thought  of  him.  I  came  to  teil  you  that  —  in  short  — 
—  I  —  I  adore  you." 

(Kinian  understood  now  why  Mrs.  Armadale,  or  at 
least  Jane  Sedley,  had  placed  him  there;  indignantly  he 
chafed  in  a  position  ftom  which  he  had  no  power  to 
free  himself.) 

"You  adore  me,"  said  Bachel,  with  the  most  freezing 
indifferent  politeness.     "So  many  have  told  me;  so  did 
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my  lover  ia  the  play  last  night.  You  seem  to  be  imi- 
tating  him  now.  But,  really,  Mr.  Lyonell,  Üie  knedüng 
posture  only  appears  graceful  on  the  stage.  Obligo  me 
by  rißing."  ^ 

"Mrs.  Armadale,  you  are  too  severe;  you  are,  indeed; 
when  a  man  makes  an  offer  in  good  eamest  —  an.  offer 
of  bis  heart  and  fortune."  , 

"Since  you  are  in  eamest,  I  will  be  so  too.  I  can 
only  answer,  as  you  seem  to  be  aware  I  have  done  to 
more  than  one  gentleman  before  —  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  marrying." 

"Marrying!  Hum  —  ha!  Quito  right,  my  fair 
Princess.  A  great  actress  is  much  better  without  any 
such  unnecessary  tie.  But  still,  if  my  devotion  might 
hope  — " 

"Hope  what,  sir?^' 

"Why,  as  I  before  said  —  only  I  fear  I  did  not 
quite  explain  myself  —  my  heart,  my  fortune  —  an 
enormous  fortune  too  —  are  yours  eternally." 

"I  thank  you.  This  then  is  what  you  came  to  teil 
me?" 

"I  did  —  I  did,  my  angel." 

"Again,  I  thank  you." 

Saying  this,  distinctly  and  clearly,  as  she  had  ap- 
parently  taken  care  to  say  every  word,  she  walked  into 
the  room  where  Ninian  was.  No  fire  lit  her  eyes,  no 
glow  of  insulted  womanhoo(f  was  on  her  cheek.  Only 
her  lips,  a  little  paler  than  usual,  were  pressed  forcibly 
together. 

"Mr.  GKeme,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here;  you,  being 
an  old  fricnd,  can  perhaps  confirm  my  answer  to  a  com- 
munication  I  have  received.  Will  you  come  into  this 
room?" 
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He  obeyed.  DistasteM  as  bis  position  was,  even  he 
could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  controi  which  Eachel 
seemed  at  times  to  exercise  over  every  one.  Ab  for 
Mr.  Lyonell,  he  was  now  positively  dnmbfoiindered. 

"This  gentleman,**  said  Mrs.  Armadale,  in  her  slow, 
clear  voice,  "this  gentleman  a  few  minutes  ago  did  me 
the  honour,  and  himself  too,  to  make  me  what  I  believed 
to  be  a  proposal  of  marriage.  I  refiised  bim  courteously, 
as  a  lady  ought,  but  which  conrtesy  I  now  find  was 
quite  unneciessary,  since  I  had  only  to  deoline  an  offered 
fortune,  not  a  band.  Will  you,  Mr.  Grseme,  from  your 
knowledge  of  my  whole  history,  teil  bim  —  what 
doubtless  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  be  repeated  to  half 
my  acquaintance  —  that  while  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
become  bis  wife^  it  is  equally  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
pense  with  that  name.  Therefore,  himself  and  bis 
Mends  will  oblige  me  by  seeing  in  me  only  the  actress, 
and  not  again  interfere  with  the  private  life  or  private 
feelings  of  the  woman.  Now,  Mr.  Lyonell,  shall  I  ring 
for  your  carriage?" 

Thoronghly  crestfallen,  shamed  even  beyond  the 
power  of  retuming  insult,  the  man  crept  away,  a  fellow 
too  cowardly  and  lukewarm  in  passion  to  be  stirred  up 
even  to  the  sincerity  of  rage. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  actress  stood  a  few  moments 
gazing  forwards  with  her  blank  cold  eye,  and  then,  put- 
üng  out  her  band  as  if  för  something  to  lean  against, 
sat  down. 

"Oh,  Rachel!"  cried  Ninian,  touched  by  her  silence 
now,  more  than  by  any  of  Üie  passionate  outbreaks 
which  he  had  formerly  witnessed  in  her.  "Bachel,  why 
do  you  expose  yourself  to  all  this?  Why  have  yon  not 
more  care  over  your  womanly  feelings;  nay,  your  honour P* 
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^'My  honour!"  Keen,  even  flerce,  was  the  sarcasm 
that  pointed  these  words  —  the  only  words  she  said. 
They  revealed  the  gnndmg  sense  of  degradatioiL  never 
to  be  wiped  away  —  the  buming  humiliation  which  in 
the  proud  \f  oman's  breast  had  survived  even  the  qnench- 
ing  of  loye.  How  should  she  repel  men's  insults  with 
scom?  —  she,  who  was  akeady  the  thing  they  would 
have  made  her! 

Poor  wretch!  who  had  had  no  teaching  bat  that  of 
imagination,  passion,  and  cruel  wrong  —  who  had  been 
brought  at  once  from  her  darkness  into  the  world^s  &\se 
glare,  to  be  judged  by  the  world's  creed  of  honour  and 
dishonour,  ignorant  of  any  higher  hope,  refage,.  or 
pardon. 

Ninian  was  thinking  how  he  could  talk  to  her  — 
how  soften  her  into  some  womanly  pain,  or  perhäps  win 
her  from  a  career,  for  the  constant  suffering  and  degra- 
dation  of  which  her  public  triumphs  offered  but  poor 
atonement  Just  as  he  was  considering  how  best  to  do 
this,  there  entered  bis  brother  Edmund. 

The  youth  looked  surprised  and  discomfited  at  seeing 
who  was  with  Rachel,  but  her  kind  welcome  soon  reas- 
sured  him.  It  was  a  curious  fact  —  showing  how,  when 
the  individual  idol  is  crushed  to  dust,  the  memory  of 
the  love  itself  still  lingers  —  that  if  in  Rachel  lingered 
one  touch  of  human  tendemess,  it  was  for  the  boy  whom 
she  had  once  fancied  like  what  Geoffirey  Sabine  used  to 
be.  If  ever  she  smiled  or  spoke  softly,  it  was  to  Ed- 
mund.    His  entrance  seemed  to  rouse  her  now. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  come.  I  have  pleasant  tidings 
for  you,  my  young  dramatist,"  said  she,  taking  up  a  heap 
of  newspapers  that  lay  on  the  table.  "Here  —  read  — 
see  what  the  critics  say  of  you." 
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For  a  moment  forgetting  himself ,  the  young  author 
took  the  papers  and  read  with  glittering  eyes;  then  a 
great  cloud  of  shame  seemcd  to  come  oyer  him. 

"And  I  who  wrote  thus  and  whom  tliese  people 
praise  —  was  —  what  you  saw  me  last  night!"  He 
dashed  the  papers  down  and  walked  to  the  window, 
touched  to  the  quick. 

"I  came/'  he  conünued,  advancing  to  Bachel,  though 
not  looking  at  his  brother  —  "I  came  to  say,  will  you 
forgive  me  for  what  must  have  been  so  ddious  to  you  last 
night?"  And  as  he  stood,  in  a  humble  attitude,  his  hag- 
gwd  cheeks  were  dyed  with  shame. 

"Forgive  you?  So  I  do.  But  you  must  take  care 
for  the  future,  my  poor  Emund!"  said  Bachel,  gravely. 
"I  must  not  have  you  tuming  out  as  other  men  —  vile, 
degraded." 

"This  is  at  least  the  first  time  I  ever  degraded  my- 
self  in  your  eyes,"  interrupted  Edmund,  ih  a  hoarse 
voice.  "Whatever  I  am,  I  know  what  made  me  so;  if 
you  knew  too,  you  would  forgive  me.     You  ought!" 

Bachel  held  out  her  band.  "Say  no  more  of  this: 
let  US  talk  about  the  play;  and  see!  you  have  scarcely 
yet  spoken  to  your  brother." 

Edmund  looked  fierce,  obstinate,  ready  to  brave  the 
reproof  that  he  expected  to  read  in  Kinian's  face,  but 
there  was  none.  This  silence  was  the  keenest  rebuke 
the  lad  could  have  had.  He  tried  to  rouse  himself  and 
strudle  into  conversation,  but  it  was  useless«  The  weak 
and  sensitive  nature  which  led  him  astray,  effectuaUy 
saved  him  from  that  hardness  which  alone  makes  error 
hopeless  of  eure. 

"I  must  go,"  said  he,  after  trjring  in  vain  to  keep  up 
a  restless   gaiety,    and   to   shake    off  the    melan(äioly 
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that  possessed  him.     ''I  am  yery  stupid,  and  I  must 

"Wbere?"  asked  Ninian,  with  a  penetrating  look. 

Edmund  became  scarlet  Poor  fellow!  all  bis  world- 
hardening  could  not  keep  down  that  token  of  an  almost 
feminine  snsceptibility.  "Somewbere  witb  LyonelL  I 
met  bim  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  street/' 

"Very  likely.  He  bas  just  left  my  bouse.  Did  be 
teil  you  so?"  said  Kacbel;  and  Ninian,  tbougb  watcbing 
ber  closely,  could  not  trace  any  cbange  of  look  or  man- 
ner.     But  Edmund  seemed  under  an  uneasy  fear. 

"He  told  me  notbing.  Tbat  was  stränge,  wben  be 
bas  never  been  bere  before." 

"Nor  will  be  again.  I  db  not  take  pleasure  in  Mr. 
Lyonell's  acquaintance." 

Edmund  was  silent,  but  be  looked  glad.  Tbe  poor, 
foolisb,  jealous  boy! 

"I  wisb,"  said  IN'inian,  in  a  voice  tbat  was  very  kind, 
and  as  free  as  be  could  make  it  from  tbe  admonitoiy 
tone  —  "I  wisb,  Edmund,  you  would  not  ally  your- 
self  so  closely  witb  tbis  young  man.  He  does  not  seem 
a  fit  Mend  for  you.     Do  not  go  to  bim  to-day." 

""Wby  not?  Lyonell  is  a  very  good  fellow  —  fop* 
pisb,  perbaps,  and  not  over  wise  —  but  amusing  in  bis 
way.  *  And  surely  I  am  old  enougb  to  cboose  my  own 
companions." 

"If  you  knew  tbem  tborougbly  —  but  you  do  not 
know  tbis  man.  Besides,  wbat^  claim  can  be  baye  upon 
you?'^ 

"Wbo  said  be  bad  any?"  cried  Edmund,  flasbing  up, 
terrified  lest  bis  brother  sbould  be  furtber  acquainied 
witb  bis  secrets.  But  Ninian  was  ignorant  of  tbem,  and 
if  Racbel  knew,  sbe  betrayed  none.     "Don't  interfere 
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between  me  and  Lyonell.  He  is  not  exactly  a  gcntleman^ 
and  perhaps  a  degree  short  of  a  saint;  but  I  like  him, 
and  shall  associate  with  him  if  I  choose." 

"I  warn  you  not,"  said  the  eider  brother,  gravely. 

"!^  too,  warn  yoa,"  added  BacheL  The  youth,  angry 
as  he  was,  tumed  to  listen  to  her. 

'^Whj  do  you  speak  thus?  What  is  your  reason?*' 
asked  he.  Ninian  tried  to  silence  bis  brother;  butEachel 
prevented  this. 

''You  think  I  should  feel  shame  in  telling  Edmund," 
she  said  in  a  low  tone  to  Mr.  Graeme.  ''What,  shame  in 
me!**  Then  she  added,  "listen,  my  boy.  You  may  keep 
up  civility  with  him,  as  I  am  forced  to  do;  but  you  must 
haye  no  fidendship  with  Mr.  Lyonell." 

"Why  not?" 

''Because  he  has  acted  like  what  virtuous  people 
would  call  a  villain,  but  which  I,  being  only  an  actress, 
call  —  the  way  of  the  world.  He  came  and  offered  me 
what  to  any  other  woman  would  haye  been  an  insult  — 
love  without  marriage." 

Edmund  clenched  his  hands. 

''Nay,  do  not  mind  this,  it  neither  harms  nor  angers 
me.  I  teil  it  to  you  —  boy  as  you  are  —  because  it 
may  warn  you,  and  on  me  the  telling  casts  no  shame  — 
or  eise  I  cannot  feel  any." 

She  spoke  thus,  in  pitiable  calmness;  but  the  yoüth 
who  loved  her  was  shaken  by  ungoyemable  rage. 

''The  CO  ward  —  the  scoundrel!  But  he  shall  answer 
thiß.'' 

"How?  Are  you  going  to  rise  up  on  my  behalf?" 
said  she,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "Are  you  thinking  to  %ht 
a  duel  in  defence  of  my  — "  She  stopped;  she  could 
not  utter  the  word  "honour." 
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"Oh  that  I  could  fight  fbr  you,  that  I  could  defend 
you!*'  med  Edmund  wildly.  All  sense  of  restraint 
vanished,  even  his  brothert  presence  was  foiigotten. 
His  impetuous  boyish  passion  broke  forth  like  a  tide. 

"Kachel,  it  is  horrible  for  you  to  be  exposed  io  this, 
yet  it  has  been  so  before  and  will  be  {^ain.  This  is  a 
wicked  world,  as  /  know  —  for  I  have  plunged  into  all 
its  wickedness." 

"I  Httle  knew  that." 

"No;  nor  did  you  know  the  reason  why.  Because  I 
was  mad  —  wretched,  and  tried  to  drown  my  miseiy  in 
any  way.     Because  I  loved  you,  —  Rachel." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  incredulous  pity. 
The  lad  spoke  rapidly  on  —  the  streng  passion  within 
giying  him  at  once  boldness  and  firmness. 

"Do  not  answer,  —  I  know  you  will  never  love 
either  me,  or  anybody  —  I  knew  it  from  the  first  Büt, 
listen.  I  am  not  a  boy  now  —  soon,  I  may  be  a  man 
eaming  fortune  and  fame.  I  shall  never  ask  you  for 
love,  but  I  can  save  you  from  all  these  miseries  —  I  can 
give  you  my  home,  my  protection,  and  my  name.  Will 
you  marry  me,  Rachel?" 

He  heard  a  sigh  —  it  was  not  hers.  He  looked 
round  and  perceived  Ninian,  whose  whole  soul  was 
moved  within  him  at  sight  of  the  unhappy  boy. 

"Yes!  I  say  it  again  —  in  Ninian's  presence,  that 
he  may  bear  me  witness  —  I  am  unworthy  of  your  love, 
unworthy  in  everything  but  in  loving  you.  You  shall 
rule  me,  guide  me;  I  will  be  to  you  brother,  friend  — 
anything  you  like;  only  in  the  world^s  eye  let  me  bc 
your  husband." 

Rachel  paused,  holding  his  hands  with  a  sorrowful 
tendemess. 
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"He  loves  me  —  he  would  marry  me!  Poor  boy  — 
poor  boy!" 

Her  lip  began  to  quiver,  there  came  a  faint  dew  to 
her  ßtony  eyes,  —  theli  she  imloosed  her  hands  from  bis, 
slowly  and  gently. 

"No,  Edmund,  it  cannot  be.  If  I  had  foreseen  this 
—  but  you  are  very  young,  and  will  forget  the  pain. 
Go  to  yonr  brother,  he  will  comfort  you.  Take  care  of 
him,  Mr.  Ghraeme  —  take  care  of  my  poor  boy!" 

So  saying  she  rose  and  walked  half-way  towards  the 
door,  then  tumed  and  looked  at  the  youth,  who  had 
snnk  with  bis  head  buried  in  the  cushions  of  her 
chair. 

"Poor  Edmund  —  generous  Edmund!"  she  mur- 
mured;  and  coming  back  touched  bis  forehead  with  her 
lips,  coldly  but  softly  —  as  a  mother  might  have  done. 
Her  kindness,  her  tender  pity,  were  more  conclusive  than 
any  harsh  refusal;  and  when  her  face  yanished  from  bis 
sight,  the  boy  knew  that  bis  youthful  dream  had  like- 
wise  vanished  —  for  ever. 

Passively  —  without  the  slightest  resistance  —  he 
Buffered  himself  to  be  taken  home  by  bis  brother. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

"You'll  stay  at  home  with  us  to-night^  "will  yon  not, 
Edmund?''  said  Ninian,  the  first  words  he  had  yentured 
to  say  since  they  left  Mrs.  Armadale's  house. 

"Stay?  —  "Why  should  I?  Yon  don't  want  me  — 
not  one  of  yon!  Pm  not  fit  for  such  saints^  nor  they  to 
me.    Leave  me  alone!'* 

He  went  up  into  his  own  room,  and  locked  himself 
in  there,  never  stirring,  nntil  late  in  the  eyening  Ninian 
heard  his  quick  footsteps  deiscending  the  staircase  and 
passing  out  at  the  front  door. 

It  was  no  time  for  hesitation  —  a  madman  was  not 
less  to  be  trusted  than  this  desperate  boy.  Ninian  lost 
no  time,  but  followed. 

Edmund  went  where  his  brother  guessed  he  would 
go,  —  to  the  theatre.  It  was  the  second  night  of  his 
play,  when  the  house  was  füll  of  strangers  who  were  not 
likely  to  recognise  the  author.  However,  Mnian  saw 
him  go  into  the  retired  region  called  in  theatrical  parlance 
"the  slips;"  while  he  himself  crept  unobserved  to  the 
back  of  the  boxes,  and  watched  thence  his  every  move- 
ment. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight.  The  shouters  in  the  gallery 
—  the  lady-weepers  in  the  boxes  —  the  pleased  critics 
in  the  pit  —  all  enjoying  the  play,  little  thought  of  its 
unhappy  author  there.  He  sat  very  quiet,  concealing 
himself  as  much  as  possible,  until  Mrs.  Armadale  came 
on  the  stage. 
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She  perfonned  —  as  actresses  must,  whatever  be 
their  inner  life  or  suffering;  —  the  public  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  The  audience  knew  not  of  a  little  room 
in  a  street  close  by,  where  was  acted  some  hours  before 
a  drama  of  real  life,  mournfal  as  that  of  the  barbaric 
princess.  Even  Bachel  herself  seemed  to  have  fogotten 
it.  She  roused  the  house  into  thunders  of  applause. 
Some  people  also  praised  the  play  and  its  author,  calmly, 
condescendingly^  as  on  second  nights  audiences  do. 

Meanwhile  Edmund  sat,  bis  buming  eyes  W  upon 
his  heroine,  the  living  embodiment  of  all  bis  dreams. 
Ah!  there  was  no  doubting  under  what  inspiration  he 
had  written  his  beautiful  play!  Of  all  temporary  fSasci- 
nations  there  can  be  none  greater  than  that  exercised  by 
a  great  actress  oyer  an  ardent  mind  siiU  inflaenced  by 
the  poetic  glamour  of  the  stage.  A  wild  idolatry,  which 
invests  one  woman  with  the  qualities  of  all  her  imper- 
Bonations,  and  identifies  her  with  the  greatest  ideal  crea- 
tions  of  the^ramatic  art.  And  when,  besides  being  an 
actress  —  every  night  a  three  hours*  goddess  —  she  is 
in  herself  such  a  woman  as  Eachel  was,  truly  her  wor- 
shipper  is  in  a  more  hopeless  condition  still!  Even  'Ni- 
nian  —  the  graveMnian  —  did  not  so  much  wonder  at 
the  madness  of  the  boy. 

It  might  not  last. —  its  very  fervidness  might  foretel 
its  end.  And  he  was  so  young  still;  it  must  be  a  streng 
passion  that  happening  to  a  youth  of  only  twenty-one 
can  leaye  behind  it  a  life-long  pain.  £ut  now,  at  its 
climax,  there  was  no  saying  to  what  desperation  it  might 
goad  the  unhappy  Edmund. 

During  the  Performance,  Ninian,  hidden  himself, 
neyer  took  his  eyes  off  his  brother.  When  the  cortain 
feil,  and  the  beautiful  princess  gratified  the  house  with 
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that  most  nnpleasant  resnscitation  of  dead  heroes  and 
heroines  wbich  has  become  necessary  to  an  admimg 
andience  —  when,  dressed  in  the  mockery  of  onstoma^ 
obeisanceSy  Bachel  crossed  the  stage  —  Ninian  looked  up 
and  saw  poor  Edmund  watching  her  too,  with  his  ghastly 
cheek  and  eager  eyes.  Immediately  afterwards  the  boy 
disappeared. 

Kad  he  gone  to  seek  his  idol?  "No,  that  was  not 
likely.  Mr.  Grseme  knew,  that  blind  and  insensible  to 
all  emotion  as  she  was,  Bachel  would  at  least  haye  the 
womanly  forethought  and  pity  to  keep  Edmund  ont  of 
her  sight.  Still ,  after  some  consideration,  he  went  and 
inqaired  for  her;  bat  she  had  as  usoal  left  immediately 
after  the  play. 

He  knew  the  way  she  went,  for  Edmund  had  told 
him;  adding,  how  night  after  night  the  stage  princess 
crept  home  through  the  dark  quiet  streets  with  her  faith- 
ful  servant  —  two  poor  humble  women.  There  was 
something  touching  about  the  romance  of  the  thing  — 
sufficient  to  rouse  Edmund's  excited  Imagination.  Ninian 
was  sure  that  many  a  night  there  must  have  been  a 
guardian  shadow  watching  at  street  comers,  as  he  him- 
self  was  watching  now. 

At  last  he  saw  them  —  BacheFs  tall  figure,  and  the 
little  old  woman  that  crept  close  to  her,  ever  tui;ning 
round  with  anxiety  at  every  passing  footstep.  But  Bachel 
walked  straight  on,  heeding  nothing. 

N  "Mrs.  Armadale!"    She  stopped.     "It  is  only  I  — 
Mnian  Gramme.     Do  not  be  afraid." 

"Afraid?  —  I  afraid!"  It  was  indeed  an  unneces- 
sary  caution. 

"I  will  not  detain  you  a  minute.  I  am  looking  for 
Edmund.     Have  you  seen  him?" 
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"I  have  not."  The  answer  was  subdued,  even 
sad. 

-    "That    is    well.     You    will    not    see    him    again, 
Rachel?" 

*<No!*' 

**Thank  you.  And  now  teil  me,  where  am  I  likely 
to  find  him?  He  was  at  the  theatre  to-night^  and 
left" 

"Poor  Edmund!**  She  half-sighed  and  walked  on, 
without  answering  the  question.  But  Jane  Sedley 
whispered, 

"There's  a  place  they  call  *The  Stores,'  where  he 
sometimes  goes  after  the  play;  most  like.  you'll  find  the 
poor  lad  there.  Now  good  night,  Mr.  Grseme;  my  mis- 
tress  must  go  home  by  herseif,"  sharply  added  the  faith- 
ful  "dragon"  —  object  of  Lyonell's  hate  —  and  no 
wonder. 

To  say  "The  Stores"  was  a  discreditable  place  for  a 
gentleman  to  frequent,  would  perhaps  be  captious,  seeing 
to  what  lengths  "gentlemen"  are  accustomed  to  go  in 
these  days.  But  it  was  not  exactly  a  paradise  to  the 
taste  of  Ninian  Graeme,  who  happened  to  be  neither  a 
smoker  nor  a  lover  of  wine.  He  waited  there  in  con- 
siderable  mental  and  physical  discomfort  for  nearly  an 
honr,  but  Edmund  never  came.  At  last  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  home,  to  the  honest,  peaceful,  rather  "dow'' 
fireside  of  Professor  Reay;  where  the  worthy  man  was 
probably  at  this  moment  sitting,  in  slippered  ease,  his 
little  wife  brewing  for  him  the  only  spirituous  drink  he 
eyer  indulged  in  —  the  weakest  and  most  harmless  of 
whisky-toddy.  Perhaps  Ninian  himself  was  so  feeble- 
minded  as  to  prefer  üäs  sort  of  domestic  ooziness  to  the 
noise  and  cigar  fumes  of  the  Stores,  for  he  rose  up,  de- 
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texmining  to  suJce  bis  ezii  from  that  a4?uraUe;p|jM8QC 
entertainment^  in  the  faint  hope  that  pedutpe  bis  teoSiar 
mgfai  after  all  be  found  safe  at  lioma. 

Juflt  as  he  was  passing  out,  he  saw  iPMimind^-inft 
Bome  oiher  yotmg  men»  ooiäiiig  in. 

'  He  had  piotmed  ihe  boy  wandering  abooi  hlQi^  and 
thither  —  flolitacy,  moodjf  despainng;  be  saw  bim.  in  ibe 
midst  of  bis  gayest  oompaniaiur  of  the  pievioiis  njghl^ 
laugbing  loudly  —  taUdng  wiUly,  'mjäi  an  inodieieniee 
tiiat  wag  either  ezcifaQmeDt  or  didnk.  Kay^  the.  nOlfiK 
men,  older  than  bimself  —  dever  men,  too:  --?-  :W«ee 
even  maldng  a  jest  and  moek  of  Ibe  yontb.  Tt  wtia  fiae 
sport  &r  tfaem.,  •..'•-. 

''Soy  my  yonng  Aobüles,  yea  are  quite  deteimined^ 
and  are  thirsting  for  bis  Uood^  Poor  LyoneU!*  aaid  ont 
ofthem. 

^'And  youU  not  say  whence  eomes  this  ftanAil 
yengeance  — 

*Dlrefal  ipring 
Of  woes  .nnnombered/ 

"Who  is  the  Biiseis,  my  boy?*' 

''I  —  I  will  not  teil,''  stammered  Edmund,  keepiag 
in  bis  confosed  brain  just  wisdom  enough  for  üiis. 

''Mind  you  pay  one  debt  of  bonour  before  3^a  daim 
another/'  binted  a  bitter-tongned  wit  'Teople.  mig^ 
say,  if  you  winged  Lyonell,  that  it  was  to  pieyent  bis 
putting  bis  band  in  your  pockets  with  a  polite  reminder 
of  the  three  letters,  L  0.  F." 

Edmund  started,  and  a  dim  light  seemed  to  break 
upon  bis  bewüdered  faculties.  Erom  ihe  comer  wbere  — 
afraid  of  irritating  im  brother  by  bis  presenoe  —  Ninian 
had  drawn  back,  he  could  see  distmcÜy  the  workings  of 
the  poor  lad's  face;  though  be  lost  muoh  of  the  oonTena- 
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tion  that  passed.  He  could  trace  the  vain  simgglings  of 
reason  with  which  Edmund  strove  to  goyem  bis  excite- 
ment,  and  settle  some  connected  plan.  It  was  for  money, 
evidently;  and  the  rest  of  them  were  amusing  themselyes 
ifrith  pxoposing  imaginary  schemes. 

" —  Borrow  Fortanatus^s  purse!" 

"—  Petition  the  Literary  Fund!'' 

«—  Go  to  California!'' 

"No  —  try  a  Scotch  gold  mine,  if  there  is  such  a 
thingy  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  most  sneering  of  the 
nomber.  ''Make  an  onslaught  upon  that  solemn  brother 
of  yours,  who  buttons  up  bis  coat  as  though  there  were 
a  plum  in  bank-notes  lying  in  each  pocket.  He  seems  a 
bland,  mild  sort  of  a  fellow  too." 

Edmund  laughed  —  and  then  recollecting  what  he 
was  laughing  at,  some  sense  of  shame  and  indignation 
arose.  "I  did  not  notice  what  you  said.  My  brother  — 
he  is  a  good  brother  to  me.  Ko  one  shall  dare  to  ridi- 
cule  bim." 

"Well,  old  fellow,  pray  keep  cool.  Now,  gentlemen 
—  oyez!  oyez!  Ten  pounds  reward  to  whoever  wiU  win 
two  hundred  for  Mr.  Edmund  GraBme!" 

"I  have  a  plan,"  said  a  gentleman  of  the  sarcastic 
tongue.  "I  wonder  —  considenng  all  bis  experience  in 
that  line  —  that  our  young  friend  here  neyer  thought  of 
it  beföre." 

«What  is  it?" 

«Not  quite  so  loud  if  you  please;  Grseme  might  not/ 
like  bis  little  peculiarities  to  be  generaljy  known."     Hei 
zoade  a  fbw  remarks  in  a  lower  tone,  to  which  Edmund 
listened  greedily.    Yery  soon  afterwards,  Ninian  saw  the 
latter  rise  and  go  out. 

He  foUowed.    It  was  late;  the  theatres  had  tumed 

10« 
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oat  their  last  relics  of  andience,  and  ihe  streets  weie 
growing  quiet  and  deserted.  Erom  lamp  to  lamp  Ninian 
easily  traced  that  tall,  thin,  boyish  figure,  with  the  long, 
light-brown  curls  —  the  same  Yision  which  lindsay 
used  to  watch  so  proudlj,  as  day  by  day  it  paased  np 
the  ayenue  at  The  Gowans.  —  Poor  lindsay!  How 
foolish  women  are! 

Edmund  tumed  along  Eegent-streei  All  the  shops 
and  honses  were  shut  up,  ezcept  that  through  some 
second-floor  Windows  might  be  seen  lights  —  geneially 
two  high  lamps,  yisible  through  the  thin  blinds.  There 
were  no  o^n  doors  yisible;  but  ihese  lamp«  were 
snfficient  beacon  to  those  who  knew  the  mysteries  of  the 
place. 

Ninian  watched  his  brother  approaoh  one  of  tiieee  — 
pass  it  —  retum  again,  and  examine  more  olosely  — 
then,  nnder  the  nezt  street-lamp,  take  out  his  pnise  and 
count  its  Contents.  At  last,  so  quickly  that  Mr.  Graeme 
hardly  perceived  how  he  entered,  the  youth  disappeared 
into  the  house. 

It  was  one  of  those  places  —  rightly  named  "hells" 
—  a  London  gambling-house. 

Ninian  was  nncertain  what  to  do.  To  foUow  and 
compel  him  home,  was  impossible;  Edmund  was  of  age, 
and  his  brother  had  n(\  legal  right  oyer  him.  Even  the 
thought  of  being  watched  might  drive  him  to  desperation. 
But  to  leave  him  was  out  of  the  question.  Ninian  re- 
Bolved  to  wait,  if  it  were  the  whole  night,  until  he  had 
seen  him  quit  the  house. 

He  did  so  before  very  long,  rushing  out  half-mad- 
dened  —  not  with  ruin,  but  suocess.  He  staggered  into 
the  street,  recklessly  holding  a  handful  of  bank-notes, 
geüäng  Sit  them  with  greedy  eyes.     So  occupied  was  he, 
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that  he  neyer  löoked  up  uiitil  he  ran  ägamst  »ome  one 
Standing  in  the  street. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Edmund?*' 

The  cold,  clear  voioe  was  his  brother^s  —  the  arm, 
stem  and  strong,  that  linked  itself  in  his,  was  his  bro- 
ther^s  also.     Edmund  stood  speechless. 

They  walked  on  a  few  paces,  Mnian  keeping  firm 
holdy  —  and  then  the  boy  rebelled. 

"What  is  this  for?  Have  you  been  dogging  my 
heels?     Let  me  go,  I  say." 

Ninian  let  him  go. 

Edmund  stopped  a  moment,  hardly  comprehending 
where  he  was,  and  what  he  had  intended  to  do.  Then 
his  mind  seemed  to  grow  clearer.  Secretly  he  clutched 
the  money  in  his  band,  and  assuming  an  unconcemed  air 
Said,  "Good  night,  brother;|thi8  is  my  way." 

"And  mine,  too,"  added  the  other  quietly. 

"Do  you  meetn  to  follow  me?  Am  I  to  be  watched 
about  like  a  child?  Do  it  at  your  peril!"  And  he  shook 
his  denched  fist. 

"Edmund!*'  Somehow  at  the  tone  of  that  voioe,  per- 
fectly  self-^ossessed  —  neither  haughty  nor  angry  — •  the 
6antic  band  dropped  down  rebuked. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  brother?  Make  haste, 
and  let  me  go;  I  haye  an  engagement  to-night" 

"Where?" 

"I  shaU  not  teU  you." 

"I  will  teil  you^  then.  You  have  been  gaming,  in 
Order  to  win  the  money  you  owe  Mr.  Lyonell.  You  are 
now  going  to  find  him  —  pay  him  —  then  seek  a  quarrel 
wkh  l^m,  and  have  either  a  duel  to-morrow  moming  or 
a  street  row  to-night" 

Edmund  drew  back     In  his  face  was  the  confession 
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of  all  which  Ninian's  penetration  had  lighted  lipon  as  übe 
trath. 

**BvLiy"  the  other  continued,  '^I,  being  a  good  deal 
older  and  a  litÜe  wiser  than  yon,  ihink  'this  proceeding 
wonld  not  bo  to  my  brother's  credit,  or  that  of  our  family. 
Therefore  I  will  prevent  it  if  I  can." 

Edmund  —  gentle  by  natore,  and  nnaccnstomed  to 
contend,  especially  with  bis  eider  brotber  —  seemed  less 
desirous  of  warfare  than  escape.  Ke  tried  to  cross  the 
streety  but  the  fumes  of  wine  in  bis  brain  were  too  mach 
f  or  him. 

Kinian  laid  on  bis  Shoulder  a  firm  band. 

"Come  bome,  my  boy  —  come  home." 

Quiet  —  even  gentle,  as  tiie  manner  was,  it  con- 
tained  something  of  command  against  ^^hich  the  weak 
Edmund  struggled  in  vain.  $Re  suffered  bis  brother  io 
take  bis  arm  and  walk  with  bim  down  üie  street  towards 
home. 

After  a  wbile  bis  desperate  purpose  seemed  to  dawn 
again. 

'TBrother!  —  Ninian!  —  I  must  go/*  entreated  he. 
"I  will  do  no  barm.  I  only  want  to  pay  the  fellow  wbat 
I  owe,  and  teil  bim  he  is  a  Tillain.  TU  not  figbt  —  if 
you  object.     Only  let  me  give  bim  the  money." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Here  in  my  band!  I  won  it  all  —  luck  was  with 
me.     Never  was  there  such  a  run  of  cards.     Ha,  ha!" 

"Have  you  been  often  to  that  place?" 

"Come  now,  don't  bo  pumping  me.  Be  a  good  fellow, 
can't  you!     It  is  a  very  respectable  place." 

"And  you  won  the  wbole  sum  to-night?  You  have 
it  in  your  band  there?" 

"Yes,  every  pound.     All  right  —  count  it!     Hurra! 
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Hazard's  the  king  of  all  gomes."     And  he  flourished  the 
notes  triumphantly. 

I^inian  took  üiem  out  of  bis  hand  —  spread  them 
out  one  over  the  other,  doubled  them,  and  before  the 
youth  could  resist,  tore  them  once  —  twice  —  thrice  — 
until  they  were  converted  into  the  smallest  fragments. 
Then  he  threw  them  into  the  street,  carelessly,  as  if  they 
bad  been  a  handfiil  of  dust. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  cried  Edmund  foriously. 

"Just  what  I  would  always  do  with  stolen  property.*' 

''Do  you  dare  to  call  mine  stolen?    Am  I  a  thief?'* 

"Every  gambler  is  for  the  tune  being  —  I  will  show 
you  that  clearly  to-morrow.     Now,  come  home." 

Hiö  stem  calmness,  bis  undincbing  will,  appalled 
the  boy.  Unresisting,  Edmund  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  home. 

Arrived  there,  all  bis  remaining  faculties  beoamo 
numbed  in  the  stupor  of  intemperance  and  the  exhaustion 
of  spent  fury.  The  whole  night,  ITinian,  fearing  to  leave 
bim,  remained  by  the  poor  lad^s  bedside.  Never  had  he 
kept  such  a  yigil  since  the  night  he  heard  of  bis  father's 
death.  little  he  then  thought  that  the  next  watch  would 
^be  beside  bis  dead  father's  ruined  son. 

Buined!  —  no!  Edmund,  the  child  of  such  pride 
and  tendemess,  should  not  be  ruined.  That  tendemess 
must  win  bim  back  still  —  or  eise,  abjuring  it,  bis  eider 
brother  must  assume  a  father's  rights.  Only,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  boy  muat  be  sayed. 

The  fbrst  thing  was  to  shield  bim  firom  that  disgrace 
which  in  a  mind  like  his  was  sute  to  produce  utter  des- 
peration.  Therefore,  he  managed  so  that  even  Katie 
knew  not  the  whole  extent  of  his  brother's  shame.  He 
sat  alone.  by  the  boy's  bedside;   until  towards  moming 
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Edmund,  being  a  litüe  recoyered,  feil  into  a  sound  aloep. 
Then  Ninian  went  to  his  own  room,  lay  down  for  an 
hour,  rose,  and  break&sted,  lest  Tinie  should  sospeot 
anything  wrong.  "Wlien  late  in  the  forenoon  Ednmnd 
awoke,  he  found  his  brother  sitting  beside  him.  Their 
eyes  met  —  one  was  cold,  the  other  defiant 

''Are  you  better?" 

''Nothing  was  wrong  with  me.  What  are  you  here 
for?'' 

Kinian  inade  no  answer. 

"I  wiU  not  be  watched  in  this  manner  —  Leaye  me! 
I  want  to  dress  and  go  out." 

"It  would  be  better  not,  I  think  —  after  last  night" 

"What  of  last  night?  But,  in  any  case,  it  was  so 
affair  of  yours." 

"None —  except  that  I  will  not  see  any  young  man, 
much  less  my  own  brother,  ruined  —  if  I  can.  help  it" 

'^Well,  suppose  I  do  go  to  ruin  —  what  "wdll  it 
signify?  —  Who  cares?" 

"/  care." 

"And  who  will  prevent  me?" 

"/wiU!" 

The  boy  started  up  in  bed  with  passionate  yiolenoe. 

"Dare  you?"  —  But  his  dizzy,  hot,  drink-K)ppres8ed  * 
braui  was  too  streng  for  his  will  —  he  sank  back  upon 
his  pillow  with  a  groan. 

**Keep  quiet,  Edmund!  You  must,  or  God  knows 
what  may  happen  to  you."  And  with  a  care  almost  wo- 
manly,  he  bound  a  wet  cloth  round  the  poor  lad's  buming 
head.     "Are  you  eaßier  now?" 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  —  let  me  alone.  I  wish  I 
were  dead!  —  thafs  the  only  hope  for  such  a  miserable 
wretch  as  I!" 
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"Not  quite;  when  you  have  lindsay.*' 

Edmund  clasped  Ms  bands  oyer  his  wan  fiace,  and 
hid  it  on  the  pillow.  He  did  not  speak  another  word 
for  many  minates.  Ninian  asked  him  softly  '^if  he  were 
asleep?" 

"No!  It  wonld  be  better  if  I  were.  It  would  be  a 
blessing  if  I  never  woke  again.  You  would  tbink  so, 
and  Lindsay  too.  But  I  donlt  care  —  wbateyer  becomes 
of  me,  I  don't  care!" 

He  tried  to  assmne  a  darii^  indifference,  but  in  vain. 
Pbysical  prostration,  and  the  natural  gentleness  and  irre- 
solution  of  bis  cbaracter,  oyercame  him.  A  prodigal  he 
might  be,  but  nothing  would  ever  make  Edmund  a 
hardened  sinner. 

"My  boy,  whether  you  care  or  not,  we  care,"  said 
Ninian,  kindly.  "But  I  will  talk  to  you  another  time. 
Kow,  try  to  rise,  and  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me.  It 
is  a  lovely  moming." 

"I  hate  itl  —  I  hate  the  light!  ■—  I  hate  every- 
thing!" 

"Nay,  that  is  wild  talking.  You  must  be  reasonable. 
Only  get  a  little  better,  and  in  a  few  days  you  shall 
come  back  with  me  to  Scotland." 

"No  — no.  Your  quiet  life  at  home  would  drive  me 
mad!  Besides,  I  must  stay  here;  and  go  on  with  my  old 
ways.     I  can't  get  free." 

"You  must  get  free  —  I  will  help  you.  Have  con- 
fidenoe  in  your  brother.  Kemember/'  and  Ninian  smiled 
Borrowfully,  "I  was  a  young  man  myself  once." 

Slowly,  imperceptibly,  so  that  they  seemed  less  con- 
^essions  than  exclamations  of  remorse  and  pain,  the  elde^ 
brother  won  from  the  younger  a  story  which  it  is  need- 
less  to  repeat  here.     Enough,  —  that  it  has  been  the 
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story  of  thousands  cast  into  tlie  whirlpool  of  life,  adding 
to  all  the  passions  of  youth  that  keen  susceptibility  to 
every  form  of  pleasurable  Sensation  which  is  the  pecnliar 
characteristic  of  genius.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  such! 
for  heaven  only  knows  with  how  much  they  have  to 
struggle.  And  all  honour  be  unto  the  noble  few  —  not 
those  who  were  never  tempted,  bnt  those  who,  being 
tempted,  have  come  out  from  the  battle  victorious! 

Edmund's  heart  once  opened^  poured  Itself  out  un- 
restrained.  The  eider  brother  listened  to  the  bsä  iale  of 
extravagance ,  intemperance,  degrading  companionships 
and  unholy  loves;  over  the  long  catalogue  of  which  rested 
the  perpetual  shade  of  the  one  misery  of>  which  Edmund 
did  not  speaky  though  probably  it  was  the  origin  of  all 
—  his  hopeless  passion  for  Bachel. 

"Now,**  Said  the  young  man  at  last,  with  a  bitter 
laugh  —  "now  you  see.  Such  is  the  end  of  'the  Genius 
of  the  Family!'" 

"Not  the  end  —  God  forbid!" 

"He  cannot  —  er  He  will  not,"  was  the  reckless 
answer.  "This  life  is  slowly  killing  me.  Look  here!" 
and  he  hold  up  his  hand,  thin,  wiÖiered,  and  shaking 
like  that  of  sm  old  man.  "You  might  *almost  see  through 
it,*  as  people  say.  No  —  no;  a  year  or  two  more  will 
finish  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Perhaps  IN'inian  judged  at  their  true  value  these 
ravings,  always  the  resource  of  miserable  youth.  He 
only  Said:  "We  will  not  talk  of  the  future,  my  dear  boy. 
The  question  is,  what  must  be  done  at  present?  Again  I 
would  advise,'*  —  he  laid  a  gentle  stress  on  the  word  — 
"that  you  go  home  with  me  for  a  timc." 

"And  I  say  again,  I  cannot!" 

"Why  not?'* 
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''Pirst,  because  I  will  not.  Secondly  —  if  you  want 
the  piain  common  sense  of  the  matter  —  I  dare  not 
Look  in  tiiat  desk,  and  youll  find  three  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  good  reasons  why  Edmund  Greeme,  just  come  of 
age,  shoiddy  if  he  left  London,  be  caüght  and  sent  to 
prison  as  a  runaway  debtor.  There!  —  that  would  be  a 
credit  tothe  family  —  would  it  not?" 

!N^inian  had  not  yet  considered  this  difficulty.  Ke 
looked  very  grave,  Edmund  watched  closely  bis  eider 
brotber's  face;  it  seemed  to  bring  back  to  bis  variable 
mind  old  ümes,  fax  more  innocent  and  happy  tban 
these. 

"I  wish,"  he  sighed  —  "I  almost  wish  I  could  go 
back  to  The  Gowans." 

Ninian  made  no  answer  —  he  waa  in  deep  thought 
At  last  he  said:  "Edmund,  give  me  the  key  of  your 
desk.  You  would  not  show  me  only  half-confidence, 
would  you?'* 

Edmund  objected  at  first»  then  answereddespondently: 
"Do  as  you  like.  Whatever  you  find  out,  ifs  no  matter 
to  a  poor  half-dead  fellow  like  me.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  long." 

Mr.  Grseme  unlocked  the  desk,  and  passing  oyer  a 
feurago  of  papers  —  confined  himself  to  the  business 
seorets,  —  the  numerous  unpaid  debts;  that  one  to  Mr. 
Lyonell,  which  the  world  would  entitle  "a  debt  of 
honour,"  —  being  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  was  a  list 
Icmg  enough  to  drag  the  young  author  down  into  a  hope* 
less  slough  of  despond.  The  like  has  happened  to  many 
anoüier,  —  forced  to  work.  bis  brains  with  a  perpetual 
millstone  of  debt  around  bis  neck,  knowing  tfaÄt  by 
nothing  except  dishonesty  can  he  free  himself  from  the 
bürden. 
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Kinia^  looked  over  the  bills;  tied  them  Hp  again  in 
bis  bosiness-like  way,  withont  any  oomment  whataoeyer. 
Edmund  was  silent  too,  either  in  sollen  despondency,  or 
eise  exhausted  and  half-stapified,  he  had  fidlen  into  a 
doze.  The  eider  brother  moved  away,  and^  stood  in  tfae 
clear  light  by  the  half-open  Iraidow,  which  jutted  out 
on  the  leads.  There  was  a  long  box  of  mignionette,  oiver 
which  "^e  pert  London  sparrows  came  hopping  and  twit- 
tering.  A  thought,  —  not  inconsequent,  nor  ineveienl^ 
—  flitted  across  Ninian's  mind,  of  those  who  weie  onoe 
bade  to  ''fear  not,''  being  ^^of  mare  value  than  mamf 
sparrows,** 

It  touched  nearly  upon  a  plan  he  had  in  yiew.  The 
sum  laid  up  as  he  deemed  for  bis  marriage,  and  ^tiien 
vainly  intended  to  be  sacrifioed  for  the  good  of  Hbpe's 
father,  was  of  course  in  bis  possesaion  stilL  The  fint 
pain  being  conquered,  he  had  pletced  it  by  secorely; 
from  the  feeling  that  now,  weakened  as  bis  health  was, 
he  had  no  certainty  for  the  future.  He  found  a  comfoit 
in  thinking,  that  did  anything  happen,  he  had  at  least 
something  to  keep  bim  for  a  time  from  positive  depen- 
dence  on  the  children  he  had  brought  up.  It  was  the 
only  trace  of  pride,  the  only  thought  of  seif,  that  dwelt 
in  the  breast  of  the  eider  brother. 

This  sum  would  be  just  sufficient  to  save  Edmund 
from  the  results  of  bis  sad  career.  Freed  from  debt  — 
imashamed  before  the  world  —  placed  for  a  while  out 
of  reach  of  temptation  —  he  might  yet  be  sayed.  Nay, 
he  must  be  saved  —  poor  Liudsay's  boy!    - 

Ninian  stood  —  the  bright  light  from  the  attic-win- 
dow  showing  every  line  in  bis  wom  face,  every  white 
thread  —  there  were  but.too  many  —  in  bis  hair.  But 
be  Jooked  at  peace,  even  glad.     öuickly  in  bis  own 
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mind  he  portioned  out  bis  money  of  love's  heaping,  of 
which  every  coin  Lad  been  laid  Ix^ther  with  a  quiver- 
ing  of'  the  heart.  —  Thus  often  we  gather  up  treasures, 
and  find  them  end  as  sacrifices;  but  the  sacrifioe  is  the 
bolier  after  alL 

Mr.  Graeme  went  up  to  bis  brotber  once  more.  "Are 
yoa  awake,  Edmund?" 

«Ay!" 

"You  bad  better  rise  now.  Leave  me  tbese."  He 
glanoed  at  the  bündle  of  hiüa  he  beld.  '^You  cannot 
pay  them,  so  I  will.  But  I  tbink  it  right  to'  teil  you 
that  I  do  so  at  a  great  sacrifix^e  —  of  which  knowing 
OUT  circumstanoes,  you  must  yourself  be  aware.  Never- 
theless,  I  do  it  with  füll  trust  that  the  same  will  not 
happen  again,  and  that  for  the  future  I  will  have  no 
need  to  blush  for  my  brotber  Edmund." 

His  Yoice,  firm  and  grave  as  it  was,  trembled  at  the 
dose.  -He  beld  out  his  band  to  the  poor  prodigal;  — 
Edmund  sprang  up  in  bed. 
f    "You  don't  mean  tbis?  It  is  impossible!  You  cannot 
do  it  —  or  if  you  could,  I  would  not  suffer  it." 

You  must!  Some  day,  when  you  are  a  great  author, 
and  I  an  old  man  —  we  will  have  our  reckoning." 

Edmund  looked  up  into  the  face  that  wore  a  kind 
though  serious  smile.  "Oh  Ninian  —  oh  my  brother!" 
he  oried,  and  grasping  the  outstretched  band,  sobbed 
oyer  it  like  a  cbild. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Edmund  was  saved;  but  not  without  many  weeks  of 
languishing  under  that  best  chastener,  and  oftßntimes 
Chief  preserver  —  severe  bodily  illness.  All  the  world, 
the  foul  hollow  world  in  which  he  had  lately  lived, 
faded  from  the  poor  boy's  knowledge;  all  bis  arena  of 
pain  and  pleasure  dwindled  into  one  small  Chamber, 
where  lindsay's  face  brought  back  nothing  but  childiah 
days;  —  lindsay,  who  knew  nothing  —  and  whom 
yJTiian  took  care  never  should  know  —  of  her  boy'B  de-, 
gradation.  After  a  season,  Edmund  woke  out  of  bis 
physical  and  moral  delirium,  thoroughly  whole  and 
sound. 

He  went  back  with  lindsay  to  The  Gowans;  —  with 
Lindsay  only  —  for  Ninian  fancied  he  seemed  more  at 
ease  with  her.  There  are  so  many  crises  in  men's  lives 
when  they  shrink  firom  their  own  sex,  and  can  only  find 
comfort  with  mother,  sister,  or  friends.  So  Mr.  Grasme 
made  some  excuse  for  remaining  behind  a  week  or  two 
longer,  and  sent  Edmund  home  with  lindsay. 

The  moming  they  started  he  had  been  to  see  them 
off;  and  walked  back  with  bis  sister  Tinie  under  bis 
arm,  cheerfully,  even  merrily,  —  for  bis  heart  was  so 
lightened  about  bis  brother  that  there  dawned  in  it  a 
fceling  very  like  happiness. 

Happiness!  Perhaps  that  is  a  wrong  word  to  apply. 
No  one,  either  man  or  womsm,  who  has  undei^ne  what 
Jfinian  had,  can  ever  again  know  the  Sensation  which 
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young  people  call  "being  happy."  You  might  as  well 
expect  quiet  middle  age  to  play  baby-play,  or  dance  as 
a  child  dances  in.  a  field  of  daisies.  It  is  impossible!  — 
as  impossible  as  that  there  should  be  dew  in  the  after- 
noon.     But  to  say  that  those  whom  God  in  His  infinite 

.  wisdom  does  not  see  üt  to  make  happy  in  the  one  Üiing 
which  is  their  life's  greatest  longing  and  need,  are  ihere- 
fore  to  be  unhappy  evermore,  is  a  false  and  wrong  say- 
ing.  Kinian  Grseme  was  now  neither  broken-hearted, 
nor,  what  is  worse ,  bitter-hearted.  He  indulged  neither 
in  melancholy  nor  cynicism,  bat  walked  steadily  and 
serenely  on,  with  his  face  tumed  heayenwards  —  living 
his  appointed  Hfe;  ay,  and  in  many  ways  enjoying  it. 

To  see  him  now,  passing  with  Tinie  along  the  streets 
—  which  even  in  London  looked  bright  on  that  summer 
moming  —  chatting  and  laughing  with  her,  planning 
how  in  a,  month  or  two  she  and  he  were  to  lay  a  tre- 
mendous  plot  against  the  Professor's  peace  of  mind  and 

'  of  household,  by  dragging  him  northwards  for  a  hoHday 
and  rei^tating  Miss  Eeay  in  —  street  pro  teni,,  —  to 
see  all  this  any  one  wonld  haye  thought  Mr.  Grseme  the 
merriest  of  all  nüdle-aged  gentlemen;  for  he  was  fast  at- 
taining  that  era  now. 

"I  declare  you  have  almost  talked*  me  to  death,  you 
Httle  Mrs.  Professor.  Vm  sure,  for  loquacity  and  versa- 
tility  of  humour,  the  College  would  have  a  much  better 
baxgain  in  you  than  in  Xenneth/'  said  Ninian,  as  with 
a  comical  pretence  of  exhaustion  he  threw  himself  into 
the  first  easy  chair  he  came  to,  and  settled  himself  there, 
to  ponder  in  quiet  thankful  mood  how  well  these  weeks 
of  anxiety  had  ended.  Remembering,  too,  with  a  peace 
and  fatherly  joy  that  was  inexpressible,  how  fiül  of 
grateful  meaning  had  been  Edmund's  parting  look.     He 
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thonght  that  in  conrse  of  time,  when  bis  scattered  flock 
had  all  fonned  into  setÜed  homesteads,  and  especially 
when  ihe  third  generation  was  springing  up,  he  shonld 
certainly  be  the  most  contented  old  bachelor-nnde  in 
Chiistendom! 

Many  a  poet  has  sung  laments  over  depatted  yoath; 
did  any  ever  sing,  or  chant  —  for  it  wonld  be  like  a 
psalm^ —  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  comfort  of  growing  old: 
of  knowing  passions  dead,  temptations  conquered,  ex* 
perience  won;  indiyidual  interests  become  ludversal,  and 
vain  fantastic  hopes  mei^ed  into  Bubhnie  stzong-bnilded 
faith  —  faith  which  makes  of  death  its  foundation-stone, 
and  has  for  its  snipmit  —  Etemity?  The  **Hyimi  to 
Old  Age"  would  be  not  unworthy  of  a  great  poet  Who 
will  write  it? 

!N^inian  Grseme  certainly  could  not;  bat  he  lived  it 
and  looked  it,  sitting  in  bis  arm-K^hair  and  listening  to 
"the  small  Professoress^  as  he  sometimes  called  her, 
singing  up  and  down  the  stairs.  At  last  theie  was  a 
slight  pause  in  her  vocalism,  and  she  burst  into  the 
room  like  a  Maybreeze,  laden  with  some  invisible  but 
nnequivocal  pleasure. 

^  "Only  to  think!  —  Dear  me!  —  and  Our  Sister 
gone  home  this  very  day!  —  If  she  had  but  known!" 

"Known  what?" 

"Ah,  guess!  —  TU  put  the  letter  on  the  back  of 
your  head,  aa.  the  mesmerists  do.     Now  read." 

Ninian  changed  countenance  slightly.  "Teil  me, 
Tinie.     No  ill  news?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it  —  I  am  delighted,  and  so  will  you 
be.  We'll  go  and  call  for  her  this  very  day.  Oh,  what 
fiin!  to  see  little  Hope  with  baby!" 

I  haye  said  how  l^inian's  feelings  had  sank  down  to 
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a  calm  level;  but  he  would  not  have  been  a  living  man, 
could  he  haye  heard  these  tidings  unmoyed.  He  feit 
the  blood  rushing  to  his  heart^  and  his  lips  whitening  — 
all  those  painful  physical  signs  of  emotion  which  some 
can  oontrol:  he  could  more  than  any  one,  in  the  time 
when  he  was  young  and  strong.  Bat  this  struggle  did 
not  last.  He  rose  &om  it  no  weak  sentimentalist,  but  a 
brave  man,  who  when  passion  became  unlawful  had 
beaten  it  down,  until  in  its  ashes  was  only  warmth 
enough  to  keep  alit  the  affectioi^L  which  he  might  duly 
feel  for  the  child  of  his  guiding,  without  any  wrong  1x> 
the  wife  of  Mr.  ülverston. 

"Hope  is  come  home,  then.  Is  she  well?"  The 
steady  voice,  the  composed  look  —  good  angels,  who 
teach  humanity  to  wrestle  and  to  conquer,  would  have 
rejoiced  in  both! 

'^She  is  not  quite  well,  she  says,  and  so  has  been 
sent  home  with  baby.  But  read  the  note  yourself  — 
quickly,  too,  —  for  TU  just  order  Kenneth's  dinner,  and 
off  we  go,  you  and  I,  this  very  moming  to  Brompton." 

Ninian  shrank  back.  "I  cannot  —  I  haye  some 
engagements.  And  it  seems  to  me  you  two  had  better 
meet  alone." 

"i^ow,  that  is  nonsense!  I  call  it  a  shame,  too, 
when  Hope  was  so  fond  of  you.  Are  you  afraid,  be- 
cause  her  husband  is  absent?  Do  you  think  it  would 
make  him  jealous?" 

Mr.  Graeme  looked  at  Tinie  so  grayely,  that  the 
young  wife  feit  herseif  rebuked  for  her  foolish  jest.  He 
added,  grasping  at  a  reason  which  had  not  Struck  him 
tül  then,  '*!  know,  though  you  do  not,  that  Mr.  Ulyerston 
has  no  great  liking  for  me.  He  may  not  choose  me  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  him  or  with  his  wife/'    . 

The  Head  of  the  Family,  IL  11 
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''Now  that  is  ridicalonfl  punctilio.  PU  teil  Eope  all 
about  it  And  if  you  don't  come  with  me  to  Bicmpton, 
I  Yow  m  go  and  fetch  her  here/'  cried  the  resolute 
Mfb.  Kenneth. 

Ninian  made  no  reply.  He  was  wbirled  to  and  fro 
like  a  reed. 

''And  she,  poor  lassie,  wbo  was  so  nnhappy,  as  I 
knowy  because  she  feared  you  were  offended  at  her 
marrying  so  suddenly  without  Consulting  you!  She  will 
think  you  are  angry  with  her  still ,  and  that  is  why  you 
do  not  come.  It  is  quite  cruel  of  you,  brother  Ninian. 
Here  I  afii  so  pleased  —  and  there  you  sit  with  your 
head  on  your  hands,  as  quiet  as  possible,  just  as  if  you 
did  not  care  a  straw  for  Hope  and  her  baby!  Ah^  now, 
say  you'll  come!" 

He  rose  up  slowly,  and  said,  "I  will."  Then  mut- 
tering  something  about  an  engagement  he  could  fhMl 
while  she  was  getting  ready,  he  took  bis  hat  and  quitted 
the  house.  When''he  retumed,  Tinie  was  waiting  — 
merry,  bonnie,  blooming  —  dressed  with  the  care  natural 
to  a  young  wife,  who  wishes  to  impress  upon  a  former 
companion  the  sense  of  her  own  newly-attained  matri- 
monial consequence. 

Her  eider  brother  rather  silently  gave  her  bis  arm, 
and  they  went  off  to  Brompton  together. 

Mrs.  Eeay,  fast  talker  as  she  was,  could  not  talk  in 
omnibuses,  consequently  she  smothered  her  Httle  feelings 
beneath  enforced  tacitumity.  Only  at  times  N^inian 
Tainly  lent  an  ear  to  ejaculations,  in  which  there  was 
always  something  about  "Hope"  and  "Hope's  baby." 

As  they  rolled  on  in  that  dull,  heavy-laden  people's 
equipage,  with  passengers  tuming  in  or  tuming  out, 
each  beut  on  bis  or  her  own  doings,  each  with  a  lifo 
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and  its  history  —  ITinian  sat  in  Iris  comer  wiih  head 
depiessedy  so  that  all  the  featares  were  in  shadow.  So 
best!  —  Perhaps  if  one  could  read  hearts,  or  even  faces, 
liiere  would  be  many  a  stränge  story  leamt  in  a  London 
Omnibus! 

The  brother  and  sister  neared  their  destinationy  and 
got  out. 

"It  is  only  a  step  further  —  I  know  the  house  quite 
well,''  Tinie  said.  "Lady  ülveröton  lives  there  —  keeping 
it  for  them,  —  I  suppose.  Hope  sent  her  to  visit  me  — 
and  I  have  visited  her  several  times  —  but  that  poor 
old  Sir  Peter  is  so  stupid!     Did  you  ever  see  him?" 

JN'inian  could  not  recoUect.  He  seemed  stupid  him- 
self,  and  silent  too;  but  Tinie's  joyance  sufficed  for  both. 

"There's  the  house;  I  know  it  by  those  acacia-trees. 
And  the  magnolia  —  isn't  it  beautiful?'' 

He  Hfted  up  bis  eyes  and'  said,  "Yes."  He  had  a 
notion,  too,  that  it  was  indeed  beautiM  —  that  there 
was  a  deepy  warm  air  —  a  stirring  of  acacia-boughs  — 
a  soft  languid  sense  of  summer.  But  everything  around 
him  seemed  in  a  sort  of  haze. 

Tinie's  band  was  on  the  bell,  which  rang  sharply  — 
startingly,  as  bells  always  wül,  when  one  waits  some  life 
or  death  answer  to  the  summons. 

"Is  Mrs.  IJlverston  at  home?"  Yes  —  she  was. 
Kinian  walked  up  the  garden,  knowing  that  in  one 
minnte  he  should  see  her.  The  f&oe  —  bis  darling^s 
face  —  so  well  remembered  —  glimmered  before  bis 
femcy.  But  crossing  the  threshold  he  paused,  and,  with 
an  inward  conyulsiye  throe,  ihe  dream  melted  into 
nothingness. 

—  He  was  merely  Ninian  Graßme,  coining  with  bis 
sister  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  oldMend,  nowMrs.  ülverston. 

11* 
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V^'itb  a  Step  that  nerer  fa^ierEid.  br  fiOprallii» 
JuUf  Ütts  drawiog  room  —  a  jaetsy  roon,  «iä  S^" 
Uiat  opened  on  a  little  laniL 

''Hhb  in  not  here  —  I  hope  sbe  viH  not  kecp 
waitirif;  loiif^.     lieally  I  feel  quite  nerro»  aad 
nufotai,''   cdtd  Tinie,   moving  aboot.     Sion  fiA  u^ 
niove,  Fmt  Hat  down. 

**l  d«clare  —  that  must  be  Hope — look  —  taA»!* 
iUs  looked  out  On  the  lawn,  under  tlie  shador  cf  a 
fcrotti  uMuan'ireef  was  a  lady,  with  a  nnne  aad  diDd; 
u\ui  hud  just  taken  the  baby,  and  stnod  —  her  figare 
thrown  ba/:k  in  that  attitode  which  makfiB  a  Tonag 
»loUier  with  an  infant  in  her  anns  (me  of  Ibe  moBt 
i;mc<9ful  picturcs  in  the  world.  Her  head  was  bslf- 
tuifK^  rounrl,  and  her  corls  —  were  tamgled  m  tbe 
iirigfffH  of  Jiojje's  child! 

ile  }iad  used  to  see  that  pictore  offcen  in  darrs  gooe 
)iy,  wlien  his  soul  was  thrilled  with  futore  dreamin^ 
il<}  saw  it  now  —  not  as  he  had  longed,  but  as  Heayen 
Juui  wilk'd  it  should  be.  His  eyes  did  not  dose;  he 
tri(;rl  to  look  calmly:  but  for  a  moment  he  feit  his 
Hiren^h  füll,  and  all  his  limbs  tremble.  Tinie  had 
Ixjuudcd  out  of  the  window,  and  he  was  alone  for  a 
minute  or  two.  It  was  weil!  He  had  time  to  gather 
firmness  and  to  pray.  Yery  soon,  he  went  forwaid  to 
moet  Mrs.  Ulverston« 

Bhü  had  scen  him  and  was  crossing  the  lawn  wilh 
Tinie.  Her  step  was  not  hurried,  but  quiet  and  ma- 
tronly,  for  she  had  her  baby  still  in  her  arms.  Coming 
closer,  thcre  was  visible  in  her  face  that  inexplicable 
changc  which  marks  even  the  most  girlish  wife  and 
mother.  As  she  adyanced,  holding  out  one  band  while 
the  other  clasped  her  habe,  this  her  new  likeness  merci- 
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ftdly  obliterated  the  former  one.  Ninian  saw  in  her  — 
not  the  "child"  so  passionately  beloved;  but  the  woman 
Standing  in  her  sanctity  of  motherhood,  awaking  only  a 
tender  reyerence  and  regard. 

Hope  gaye  him  her  band,  bnt  did  not  speak.  She 
was  pale,  and  tears  trembled  on  her  eyelids.  It  was 
natural,  when  after  the  great  change  in  her  life  she 
again  met  these  dear  old  friends.  She  said  as  mnch  — 
in  a  sort  of  exouse  for  being  thus  moyed.  And  once 
more,  with  a  half-pleading  gesture,  which  expressed  all 
the  doubts  which  had  troubled  her  mind,  she  held  out 
her  band  to  Mr.  Grseme. 

"It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me.  I  should 
have  been  so  hurt  —  as  Tinie  says  —  if  you  had 
not." 

"Then  I  am  glad  I  came."  He  pressed  cordially  the 
little  band  —  which  once  more  retumed  and  folded 
itself  oyer  the  baby. 

"Look  at  it!"  cried  Tinie,  pulling  the  shawl  aside  in 
feminine  delight  at  the  infantile  creation.  "Isn't  it  the 
prettiest  baby  that  eyer  was  seen?  And  it's  only  fonr 
months  old!" 

"Four  months  and  twelye  days,'*  smiled  the  young 
mother,  with  that  pertinacy  of  tendemess  which  oounts 
eyery  hour  since  the  possession  of  its  joy.  Lookmg 
upon  the  tiny  features,  all  the  paleness  of  her  own  grew 
into  roses;  and  the  shadow  in  her  eyes  —  for  there 
was  a  faint  shadow  there  —  lightened  into  perfect 
happiness.  Proudly  she  showed  the  little  face,  and  soft 
pink  hands  clutching  at  eyerything;  then,  holding  the 
baby  up  to  the  best  adyäntage,  said,  with  an  a^ 
pealing  glance  to  Niniian,  "Here  he  is  — '-  How  do  you 
like  my  boy?" 
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"Take  him,  uncle  I^iman/'  exclaimed  Mib.  Beay, 
laughing.  "Youll  not  hurt  him.  You  kaow  you  h«?e 
had  good  practice  before  now." 

iN'inian  did  not  exactly  obey;  but  he  stooped  and 
kissed  the  Infant  The  little  thing,  just  beginnii^  to 
notice  faces,  put  its  fingers  on  his  lips  and  eyes.  It 
gaye  ^him  a  stränge  feeling  —  this  touch  of  Hope's  child. 
He  kissed  it  once  more,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse  and 
choked  as  he  munnured,  ^^God  bloss  it!" 

"What  is  his  name?  His  papa's  I  suppose?"  in- 
qoired  Tinie. 

"1^0 ;  Mr.  ülyerston  does  not  like  his  own  Christian 
name." 

" —  Which,  by-the-by,  I  never  ohanced  to  hear. 
What  is  it?    A  very  ugly  one?" 

But  here  the  child  made  one  of  those  sudden  bounds 
which  lively  babies  are  always  attempting  —  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  broken  necks  and  dislocated  spines. 
"Whereupon  the  frightened  young  mother  quite  forgot 
everything  but  his  infant  majesty,  who  evidently  mied 
all  her  thoughts  and  affections. 

"I  am  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold  him  —  he  is  so 
active  even  now,  and  has  such  a  will  of  his  own.  I  fear 
he  will  tum  out  a  most  headstrong  young  gentleman, 
will  Master  Walter." 

"Is  that  his  name,  then?*' 

"Yes.  I  longed  to  call  him  Ninian,"  said  Hope, 
with  a  timidly  affectionate  look.  "But  my  husband  does 
not  like  Scottish  names.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  have  called  my  boy  after  my  dear  fiiend 
and  brother." 

"Thank  you  —  that  was  kind,"  I^inian  answered. 
Hiß  voice' was  very  low —  but  his  steady  look  never  wavered. 
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"You  leffc  Mr.  Ulveraton  abroad?  Will  he  follow  you 
soon?  Are  you  not  very  dull  liying  here  withont  your 
husband?  Why  did  he  not  bring  you  himself?"  ques- 
tioned  the  loquacious  Mrs.  Eeay. 

Hope  looked  grave  —  much  graver  than  when  she 
had  been  taUdng  about  her  baby.  She  merely  said, 
"He  was  detained  —  he  will  follow  when  he  can;*'  — 
and  suffered  the  conversation  to  change.  Very  soon,  the 
baby-tyrant  manifesting  Symptoms  of  rebellion  in  the 
shape  of  various  loud  outcries,  was  dismissed  lingeringly 
fipom  her  tender  arms;  and  Mrs.  Ulverston  re-entered  the 
drawing-room  with  her  guests. 

Once  there,  the  excitement  of  her  ohild's  presence 
and  of  her  own  passing  emotion  having  quite  subsided, 
it  became  apparent  how  great  was  the  difference  between 
the  Hope  that  now  was,  and  the  Hope  that  had  been. 
She  looked  stül  youthful;  nor,  though  delicate  and  pale, 
did  she  seem  greatly  wom,  or  ill,  or  even  nnhappy. 
Bat  there  was  something  wanting  —  a  dhange  visible 
perhaps  to  no  eye  save  that  which  liad  long  ^leamt 
to  watch  her  and  read  her  through;  neyertheless,  it 
was  there. 

She  talked  with  all  her  old  tender  warmth  of  her 
friends  at  The  Gowans  —  lingering  over  pleasant  scenes 
gone  by  —  remembering  every  little  thing  abont  every- 
body  —  smiling  with  Tinie  over  the  eccentric  love- 
passages  which  terminated  in  that  young  damseFs  mar- 
rying  the  worthy  Professor. 

"Well,  it  was  funny,"  cried  Mrs.  Kenneth,  laughing 
and  blushing.  "Only  to  think  that  you  and  I  were 
daundermg  about  the  Clyde  with  our  future  husbands! 
You  little  knew  that  I  had  all  the  while  a  sort  of  kind- 
ness  for  mine,  poor  fellow.    And  Pm  sure  no  one  ever 
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suspceted   that   you  were  in  love  with  Mr.  UlyetBixHiL 
Why,  he  was  my  true-love  then." 

"Was    he?'*    and  there   lurted   something   painfal 

heneath  Hope's  smile.  "Oh!    he  is  always  havmg  some 

poetic  love  or  other.  I  never  ask  any  jealons  qaestions 
of  my  hushand." 

"But  you  were  in  love  with  him?  —  Confess  now," 
persisted  Tinie. 

"I  loved  him  when  I  married  him,  or  I  should  not 
have  married  at  all,"  answered  Hope  gravely.  But  in 
^  the  tone  of  the  words  "I  loved  him"  was  something 
which  counteracted  their  meaning.  They  were  said 
plainly,  in  the  openness  of  duty,  not  with  the  drooping 
tremulous  smile  which  lurks  beneath  the  confession  of 
that  tenderness  whlph,  however  confessed,  can  never 
express  half  its  own  fulness. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Lady  Ul verston  appeared;  and 
while  she  and  Mrs.  Reay  entered  into  conversation,  Hope 
came  towards  Ninian,  who  was  sitting  by  the  window. 
He  rose  and  gave  her  bis  chair,  tbus  unintentionally 
marking  the  differeuce  between  Mrs.  Ulverston  and  the 
young  Hope,  in  relation  to  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
eustomed  to  receive  respect  rather  than  show  it.  She 
seemed  aware  of  this,  for  her  manner,  though  gentle, 
was  füll  of  the  dignity  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  There 
was  in  it  not  a  trace  of  "the  child." 

"I  cannot  teil  you  how  glad  I  am  you  came,"  said 
she.  "I  thought  from  your  not  writing  that  perhaps  you 
were  displeased  with  me." 

"JSTo;  how  could  that  be?" 

"I  feared  that  you  must  suppose  it  so  stränge  in  me 
to  say  what  I  did  to  you  about  Mr.  Ulverston,  and  to 
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xnarry  him  a  week  after.  But  there  were  urgent  reasons, 
as  you  would  acknowledge  did  you  know  all." 

"I  know  whatever  you  did  would  be  done  from  right 
motives,"  Said  Mnian,  seeing  she  paused. 

" —  K  I  could  only  explain!  My  father,  for  instance, 
whom  Mr.  Ulverston  could  only  aid  when  he  was  his 
father.  Then  he  —  Mr.  Ulverston  I  mean  —  had  to 
go  abroad  at  once,  and  could  not  bear  to  leave  me  un- 
protected  —  he  was  so  kind,  and  I  so  grateful  —  and 
Lady  Ulverston  and  my  father  urged  me.  I  cannot  teil 
how  it  was,  but  1  yielded,  and  we  were  married.  Still,  . 
I  should  have  been  happier  if  I  had  but  had  my  adopted 
broiher  to  say  *God  bloss  her!*" 

"He  says  so  now,"  answered  Ninian.  And  they 
shook  hands,  the  gesture  of  advance  being  on  Hope's 
part.  But  it  was  a  mere  handshaking  —  a  testifying  of 
cordial  kindness.  By  tacit  consent,  both  seemed  to 
understand  that  the  outward  tendemess  of  the  &a- 
temal  bond  between  them  was  necessarily  ended  for 
evermore. 

They  ceased  the  conversation,  during  which  Hope 
had  seemed  slightly  agitated,  and  retuming  to  the  others, 
talked  of  ordinary  things,  interesting  to  all  parties,  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Then  Mrs.  Eeay  began  to  speculate  on 
^e  probability  of  Xenneth's  coming  home  and  being  bor- 
nfied  to  find  his  wife  absent. 

"Is  that  so  very  wonderftil?"  said  Hope,  smiling. 
"Are  you  really  grown  domeslicated,  Tinie?'* 

"Domesticated!  —  Fm  the  steadiest,  most  sedate  littie 
wife  imaginable!  and  Xenneth  is  certainly  the  best  hus- 
band  in  England  —  ahem!  —  Mr.  Ulverston  iSeing  now 
in  France,  you  know;  so  don't  be  cross." 

"Oh,  no!"   Hope  smiled,  but  it  was  rather  a  pensive 
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smile,  or  eise  Ninian  thought  so.  Theie  was  one  üüng 
only  which  weighed  on  bis  spirit  now  —  a  doubt,  a 
question  which  it  was  impossible  he  could  ask,  hat 
which  by  watchful  observance  he  tried  to  discover  — 
whether  Hope's  marriage  had  been  happy. 

''You  can't  think  what  a  cosie  couple  we  are/'  oon- 
tinued  litÜe  Mrs.  Beay.  "Kenneth  wonldn^t  eat  bis 
dinner  withont  haying  me  to  lock  at  him  —  no,  not  for 
bis  Hfe!*' 

"Indeed!" 

''And  as  for  staying  at  bome,  I  do  not  believe  he 
has  spent  one  evening  out  of  the  bouse  —  at  least  away 
from  me  —  ever  since  we  were  married!" 

Hope  sighed  —  almost  imperceptibly  —  and  then 
some  Chance  brought  up  for  the  hundredtb  time  the  only 
subject  which  made  her  face  look  not  merely  peacefcd 
but  radiant  —  her  baby-boy. 

It  is  a  sign  contrary  to  God's  ordinance,  and  in  itself 
always  betokening  sad  mysteriös  —  when  love  for  her 
children  —  not  her  husband  —  is  evidently  the  strongest 
devotion  and  the  keenest  happiaess'of  a  young  wife's 
heart. 

Before  leaying,  Tinie  began  to  plan  all  sorts  of  futnre 
meetings  —  her  affectionate  spirit  made  warmer  still  by 
its  own  füll  content,  seemed  running  over  with  tender- 
ness  towards  Hope  and  Hope's  child;  —  except  that  in 
the  latter  case  was  a  shadowing  of  the  lightest  possible 
jealousy  for  her  friend's  having  attained  one  step  of 
honour  and  glory  before  herseif.  Still,  she  comported 
herseif  with  all  possible  benevolence  towards  the  infantile 
Master  Walter. 

"You  must  come  and  spend  a  long  day  with  ns  — 
bal^t  1111X86,  and  all.     We'U  find  room  for  them  some- 
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whexe  — .  and  except  for  that  litfcle  improvement  our 
meeting  mll  be  quite  like  old  times  —  so  pleasant!  "Will 
it  not,  brother?*' 

"To  UB  —  if  pleasant  to  Mrs.  TJlverston." 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her  by  her 
xnarried  name.  It  sounded  unnatural  to  both.  Kever- 
theless,  she  made  no  Observation  bat  let  it  pass,  as  if 
conscious  that  it  must  be  so. 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  come.  What  say  you,  Baby?" 
added  she,  in  her  playful  caressing  of  the  child,  who  had 
made  bis  appearance  again  in  all  the  glory  of  a  white 
£n>ck  and  pink  bows.  "How  will  Baby  like  going  a- 
Yisiting?  He  has  never  done  such  a  thing  in  bis  life, 
and  I  am  sure  his  mamma  has  scarcely  ever  been  out 
since  she  was  married." 

"How  stränge!    I  heard  —  throngh  Edmund  I  think 

—  how  Mr.  Ulverston  was  at  Paris,  Eome,  and  Florence 

—  in  the  very  midst  of  all  gay  society.  Did  he  never 
take  you  with  him?" 

The  young  wife*s  cheek  flushed  painfuUy. 

"!N"ot  always  —  I  did  not  wish;  manners  are  so  dif- 
ferent  abroad,  you  know.  Well,  must  he  really  come 
then  —  my  baby  Walter?"  added  she  suddenly,  as  if  to 
prevent  more  questionings.  But  she  could  not  prevent 
the  quick-witted  Tinie  from  Hfting  her  eyebrows  emd 
glanoing  to  Ninian  with  a  mysterious  air,  as  she  whispered 
apart, 

"I  wouldn't  change  husbands,  after  alL^ 

But  feminine  curioslty  was  too  deeply  implanted  in 
the  little  lady's  breast  for  even  her  brothez^s  waming  eye 
to  restrain  her. 

"Is  not  Mr.  Ulverston  veiy  pxvMi 
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she,  as  Hope  stood  tossing  her  treasture  and  talking  to  it 
rather  üian  to  her  guests. 

She  answered  "Yes/'  and  continued  her  play. 

"Of  course  he  is,"  added  Lady  Ulverston,  who  seemed 
very  fond  of  the  little  fellow.  "With  his  fortune,  any- 
body  might  enyy  him  such  a  Bon  and  heir.  The  boy 
wiH  be  Sir  Walter  too,  some  of  these  days,  when  my 
poor  husband  and  his  own  papa  are  both  gone." 

"I  remember  Mr.  Ulverston's  saying  something  about 
a  titie  in  the  fiomily,  but  he  gave  no  particulars,  or  I 
have  forgotten  them.  So  he  was  heir  to  a'  baronetcy?" 
pursued  Tinie,  who  was  blest  with  a  most  inquinng 
mind. 

"My  poor  Sir  Peter  was  the  right  heir;  but  his  father 
thought  he  was  dead,  or  wished  him  so,  emd  adopted  a 
nephew,  his  half-brother's  son,  who  was  — ** 

Hope  tumed  round  with  quiet  dignity  —  "My  dear 
Lady  Ulverston,  1  think  my  husband  would  rather  speak 
himself  about  these  family  matters  than  have  them  talked 
over  in  his  absence." 

"Indeed,  I  wouldn't  vex  him  then.  He  has  been 
most  kind  to  Sir  Peter  —  and  Pm  sure  is  quite  wel- 
come to  his  uncle's  property  —  and  my  husband, 
poor  old  man!  won't  keep  him  out  of  the  title  long.** 

Ninian  had  listened  to  all  this  gossip  —  that  is,  he 
heard  it  —  but  it  scarcely  passed  into  his  apprehension, 
for  he  was  watching  Hope's  smiles  and  gestures  with  her 
boy,  and  thinking  that  in  this  tie  at  least  seemed  suffi- 
cient  joy  to  fiU  her  whole  soul.  Suddenly  she  paused  at 
the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  stopping  at  the  gate.  Her 
colour  changed  slightly,  and  her  face  had  a  look  similar 
to  one  Ninian  had  seen  years  before,  when  Mr.  Ansted 
came  down  the  avenue  at  The  Gowans. 
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"  Who  can  that  be?"  said  Lady  Ulvereton,  numing  to 
the  Window.  "It  is  not  the  doctor,  who  was  with  Sir 
Peter  an  hour  ago;  and  we  know  no  one  eise  in  London. 
Who  can  it  be?" 

"It  is  Mr.  Ulvereton,"  said  Hope.  She  gave  her  baby 
into  the  nuree's  arms,  and  went  out  to  meet  her  hus- 
band. 

"Well  —  he  is  a  flash  of  lightning/'  cried  Tinie,  in 
some  trepidation.  "Goodness,  brother,  how  very  unplea- 
sant!    What  will  we  do?" 

"We  will  wait  here." 

He  said  no  more,  but  stood  smothenng  the  fieroe 
conflict  that  was  raging  within  him  —  determined  to 
stay  and  meet  the  issne.  He  was  conscious  of  no  wroz^, 
yet  remembering  their  last  meeting,  it  was  a  most  trying 
Position  for  the  husband's  declared  adversary  to  be  found 
here  in  fdendly  relations  with  the  wife.  Still,  the  cause 
of  their  enmity  was  a  secret  that  for  his  own  honour's 
sake  Mr.  TJlyerston  would  not  choose  to  betray.  Perhaps, 
considering  all  things,  he  might  eyen  wish  to  preserve 
outward  ciyility.  If  so,  Ninian  resolyed  that  no-  act  of 
his  should  wound  Hope's  feelings  by  prodncing  extemal 
warfare  between  her  old  friend  and  the  man  she  had 
married. 

The  brother  and  sister  waited  in  the  drawing-room 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  space  interminable,  but  broken 
by  the  frequent  entrance  of  Lady  TJlyerston,  who  seemed 
to  haye  a  great  reverence  for  her  husband's  cousin;  and 
who  kept  entreating  of  them  not  to  go  without  seeing 
him. 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Ulyeraton  entered; 
his  wife,  yery  quiet  and  pale,  leaning  on  his  arm.  Mnian 
looked  at  them,  once  and  no  more.     It  was  a  sight  that 
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a  yejar  ago  would  have  been  almost  maddening;  bat  bis 
spirit  was  caliner  now.  He  only  stood  uprighl^  a  litHe 
more  rigid  and  cold,  waiting  to  see  how  Hope's  husband 
would  meet  bim. 

A  momenf  s  pause  decided  tbat  questioii.  Mr.  ül- 
yerston's  eye  met  bis,  and  sank.  Eor  some  cause  or  otber 
be  eyidenÜy  feared  to  be  on  ill  terms  witb  j^inian  Gfrseme. 
He  dropped  bis  wife's  arm  —  carelessly,  as  a  man  would 
treat  no  otber  woman  but  a  wife  wbo  bad  ceased  to  charm 
—  and  crossed  tbe  room. 

^'You  are  welcome.  Any  of  Mrs.  ülyerston's  firiends 
wüL  always  be  welcome  to  my  bouse.'' 

He  toucbed  tbe  band  wbicb  be  bad  onee  refiised. 
iN'inian  would  gladly  baye  neyer  toucbed  bis  more;  bat 
did  so  for  Hope's  sa^e.  > 

A  little  of  brief  conyersation  passed  —  cbiefly  com- 
pliments  to  Mrs.  Eeay  on  ber  marriage  — and  then  tbe 
yisit  terminated. 

Tinie  waited  until  sbe  bad  got  outside  tbe  gate  and 
tben  poured  out  ber  feelings  upon  ber  silent  brotber. 

"WeU,  sbe.keeps  ber  secrets  to  berself,  poor  tbing! 
and  perbaps  it  is  all  tbe  better.  But  I  can  see  as  far 
tbrough  a  stone  wall  as  most  people;  and,  upon  my  word 
and  bonour,  Td  ratber  starye  witb  my  Kennetb  in  a 
Higbland  but  tban  I  would  be  Mrs.  Ulyerston.  Goä  belp 
ber!" 

"Amen!"  was  Ninian's  sole  answer.     * 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

''Now,  that  is  too  bad,  brother!  You  piomised  to 
stay  a  whole  week  longer;  and  here  before  two  days  are 
oyer  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  North!  Ifs  a  positiTö 
shame.'' 

Mr.  Grteme  listened  patiently  to  these  yitapera- 
tions,  only  shaking  bis  head  and  repeating  that  he 
must  go. 

"But  why?  Are  you  not  quite  independent  of  that 
stupid  office  now  that  you  have  taken  a  partner?  Don*t 
you  deserve  a  holiday?  And  I  am  eure  you  need  one; 
you  are  not  half  such  a  stout,  hearty  indiyidual  as  you 
used  to  be.  I  could  abnost  fancy  you  getting  old." 
It^^^^Well  —  so  I  will  be  —  and  you  too  some  day, 
Mrs.  Christina.  If  I  look  iU  now,  put  it  down  to  the 
effect  of  your  London  air,  and  let  me  run  away." 

"Ah,  but  wait  and  go  with  us!  Please,  do!"  said 
the  little  matron,  in  her  coaxing  way.  "There's  Hope 
Coming  this  week,  poor  child!  And  Mr.  Forsyth!  —  Un- 
less  you  stay  and  help  me,  what  will  I  do  with  John 
Forsyth?  I  can't  tease  him  now  —  he  quite  Mghtens 
me.  What  on^earth  could  have  made  him  come  to  Lon- 
don?'' 

"He  wanders  about  everywhere,  l|ut  I  did  not  know 
he  was  here,  until  Xenneth  and  I  met  him  this 
moming.  Howeyer,  we  oan  leam  all  when  he  comes  to 
night." 

But  when  Mr.  Forsyth  did  come,  his  manner, was 
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Buficient  to  discountenance  any  curious  inquiiies.  It  wafi 
Strange  how  a  youth  so  gentle  conld  have  hardened  into 
such  a  man  —  grave,  severe,  at  times  even  forbidding. 
Little  Mrs.  Eeay  shrank  into  silence  and  a  comer, 
whence  she  never  emerged  ontil  their  early  tea  —  the 
social  Scotch  tea»  which  the  Professor  loved;  after  which, 
Mr.  Eorsyth  rose  to  leave. 

"I  will  walk  with  you  • —  I  am  going  out  too,"  aaid 
Kinian,  anxious  to  haye  a  quiet  talk  with  his  old 
Mend. 

"Where  are  you  going?  You  surely  might  stay  with 
US  this  evening,  brother?''  was  Tinie's  plaint.  It  was  un- 
answered;  for  Mr.  Ghrseme  did  not  choose  to  explain  what 
was  his  intended  errand  —  to  the  theatre,  in  hopes  of 
once  more  meeting  Mrs.  Armadale. 

£y  tacit  consent  between  the  brothers,  Eaohel's  secret 
had  been  safely  kept.  l^one  of  the  family  knew  that 
the  actress  Mrs.  Armadale  was  their  old  acquaintance 
Bachel  Armstrong.  Some  vague  scheme  Ninian  had  had, 
in  which  the  gentle  Lindsay  was  to  be  a  redeeming  angel 
to  this  poor  woman  —  poor  and  desolate  amidst  all  her 
glory,  as  every  woman  is  whose  heart-riches  are  lost  or 
crumbled  into  dust.  But  second  thoughts  showed  the 
impoBsibility  of  any  meeting  points  between  the  meek- 
spirited  and  timid  Lindsay,  or  Tinie,  the  wife  of  a  stanch, 
strict  Presbyterian  —  and  the  young  actress.  Mr.  Grsßme 
at  last  determined  to  let  things  rest  as  they  were,  only 
never  again  to  lose  sight  of  Kachel.  She,  deadened  as 
she  was  to  every  kind  of  sympathy  or  friendship,  seemed 
perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject. 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  this  night  he 
should  be  Walking  with  John  Forsyth.  Once  even,  as 
they  came  in  the   neighbourhood  of  the  theatre,  they 
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approached  EacheFs  yeij  door.  Contiimally  they  passed 
by  great  play-bills,  with  her  name  —  large-lettered  — 
staring  them  in  the  face.  Once,  by  Bome  unaccountable 
sympathy,  it  seemed  to  catch  John  Forsyth's  notice,  and 
Ninian,  to  his  great  surprise,  saw  the  yonng  minister 
stop  suddenly,  and  bend  his  stem  eye  to  con  over  a  play- 
bill.     ]N'ot  less  stränge  was  his  abrupt  question  — 

"Whereabouts  is  that  place?" 

"What  place?    Do  you  mean  the  —  Theatre?" 

"Yes." 

"It  is  close  by.  Indeed,  to  teil  the  tnith  —  which 
I  am  not  ashamed  of,  for  whatever  you  may  think,  I  con- 
ßider  tiiere  is  no  härm  in  a  good  play  —  I  was  going 
there  to-night." 

"I  will  go  with  you." 

Ninian  looked  at  him  with  undisguised  astonishment. 
"What,  have  you  changed  your  opinions?  Have  you 
foimd  out  that  a  thcatre  is  not  quite  such  a  den  of 
wickedness  as  you  supposed?"     ' 

'  "I  think,  as  ever,  that  it  is  the  very  entrance-gate 
of  hell;  but  I  would  go  eveü  there  to  pluck  a  soul  out 
of  the  devil's  clutches." 

"You  speak  strangely.     What  do  you  mean,  John?" 

"That  I  am  going  into  that  foul  place  —  I,  a  minister 
of  God  —  just  as  I  go  in  all  the  foul  places  of  the  earth, 
to  save  souls." 

A  conjecture,  possible  yet  most  improbable,  strack 
Ninian.  He  said,  with  great  eamestness,  "I  rarely  pry 
into  other  men's  affairs,  but  I  wish  you  would  explain  to 
me  your  reasons  for  this?" 

Eorsyth  pointed  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Armadale. 
"Have  you  ever  seen  that  woman?" 

"Yes!**  replied  Ninian,  watching  him  closely,  and 
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marvelliiig  whether  by  any  chance  he  bad  penetrated 
Ibe  Beeret.  '^She  is  a  great  actress,  as  probably  y<m 
have  heard.*' 

"I?  Wbat  are  SQcb  worldly  Tanities  to  me?  But 
I  baye  lately  discover^  that  there  was  among  tbe  Durbam 
play-actoiB  a  woman  named  Armadale,  wbo  seemed  some- 
wbat  less  wicked  or  more  sorrowful  than  tbe  rest  It 
might  have  been  she  who  ever  since  has  sent  me  money 
for  my  abnsgiyings.  With  that  chance,  for  montbs  past 
I  have  been  seeking  her  out,  that  perhaps  by  my  ministiy 
it  may  please  God  to  redeem  a  soul  from  heU." 

"And  what  course  do  you  intend  to  pursue?" 

"I  will  go  to  the  play-house  —  I  have  been  in  viler 
places  than  that  ere  now;  I  will  «can  the  womsoi's  fece 
closely,  as  I  have  leamt  to  look  into  human  faces.  There, 
behind  all  her  paint  and  gewgaws,  I  shall  read  her  heart 
Ay,  I  ßhall  be  able  to  do  it,  for  God  has  strangely  giyen 
me  this  power,"  persisted  the  enthusiast. 

"And  then?" 

"If  I  trace  one  look  of  misery  —  one  hope  of  peni- 
tence  —  I  will  seek  her  out  through  the  lowest  deeps  of 
iniquity.  She  called  herseif  a  'sinner,'  and  she  showed 
charity,  *which  Covers  a  multitude  of  sins/  The  devil 
shall  not  have  that  woman's  soul!** 

He  tumed  round,  bis  eyes  gleaming  with  a  ligbt  that 
seemed  half-devotion,  half-frenzy.  (Yet,  Heaven  knows! 
there  has  been  hardly  a  prophet,  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  ages,  of  whom  it  was  not  sometimes  said,  "He 
is  a  fanatic,"  or  "He  is  mad.") 

Ninian  looked  at  bis  friend,  much  moved.  "John, 
to  that  I  answer  Amen!  and  I  know  more  of  her  than 
you." 

"You  do  know  her,  then?     Is  she  young,  or  has  she 
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grown  old  and  hcurdened  in  sin?  Is  there  any  hope  for 
het?  How  can  I  get  access  to  her,  and  make  her  hear 
words  of  truth  and  life?'' 

"In  no  way.  ßhe  is  not  what  you  snppose.  8he 
is  a  poor  young  creature —  innocent  in  God's  sight,  hut 
who  never  can  be  happy'in  this  world.  You  could  do 
her  no  good.  Kenounce  this  wild  scheme;  indeed,  it 
were  best  yon  did."  , 

John  Eorsyth  smiled,  with  a  sarcasm  new  to  hiB 
character.  "Ay,  that  is  what  the  world  always  says. 
*Wild  schemes/  *mad  schemes/  are  they!  when  they 
are  for  saving  souls.  Still ,  I  did  not  expect  this  irom 
Ninian  Grseme." 

"You  are  not  going  to  drop  my  arm,  John?** 

"Yes.  You  take  your  way  —  I  xnine.  Nothing  shall 
hinder  me.  With  you,  or  wiÜiout  you,  I  shall  go  to  that 
house  of  the  deviFs  reanng  to-night.** 

"Listen  to  me  —  for  old  friendship's  sake  you  mustl" 
Said  Ninian,  alarmed  for  the  result  of  such  a  step.  "Walk 
round  this  quiet  square,  and  let  me  reason  with  you. 
You  do  not  know  Mrs.  Armadale." 

"lHo,  nor  oare  to  know.  Enough  for  me  that  she  has 
a  soul  to  save.  God  would  not  have  thrown  her  in  my 
path  had  He  not  meant  me  to  be  His  messenger  towarda 
her.     See  her  I  must  and  wiH.** 

"You  have  seen  her  many  times.**  John  Forsyth 
•tarted.  "If  she  sent  you  that  money,  it  was  because 
she  knew  to  whom  she  sent  it  She  always  honoured 
you,  though  she  made  you  suffer  once.  Have  you 
forgotten?*' 

He  stood  still.  The  glow  of  enthusiasm  passed  from 
his  features;  they  hardened  slowly,  though  they  were 
tumed  füll  upward  in  the  light  of  the  evening  Bkj. 
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''I  haidly  like  to  speak  about  ihese  things/'  oontiitaed 
Ninian;  '^but  you  see  I  zniuit  Caimot  you  gaess  the 
truth?  This  Mrs.  Armadale  —  it  is  a  false  name,  such 
as  play-actors  frequently  use  —  her  real  name  is  — " 

"Say  ii     Do  not  be  afraid." 

"Rachel  Armstrong." 

The  young  minister  shivered,  bis  head  feil  on  bis 
breast  Once  bis  lips  moved,  as  if  he  was  praying.  Bat 
a  minnte's  connt  included  and  ended  aU. 

'^Heaven  did  not  bring  me  here  in  vain,  then,**  said 
he  in  the  hard  tones  which  had  become  habitaal  to  him. 
"There  is  still  a  soul  to  be  saved,  eyen  my  coasin 
Bachers.     Let  as  go." 

And  with  a  will  that  there  was  eyidently  no  changing, 
he  led  the  way  back  towards  the  theatre.  l^inian  had 
no  resource  bat  to  follow;  trasting  that  bis  own  infiaence 
and  that  of  the  woman  whom  John  Eorsyth  had  onoe 
lovedy  would  keep  the  religioas  enthosiast  within  reason- 
able  bounds. 

It  is  a  trath,  stränge,  even  sorrowful  to  think  of,  bat 
nevertheless  a  truth,  that  love  can  come  to  an  end.  That 
is,  love  of  a  certain  kind,  which  is  frequently  nothing 
more  than  the  idealisation  of  sel£sh  passion.  Under 
Bome  strong  counteracting  infiaence  —  pride,  remorse, 
or  self-contempt  —  this  feeüng  can  die  out  of  a  man's 
breast;  perhaps  even  out  of  a  woman's,  though  that  is 
a  harder  thing.  Sometimes  holier  and  higher  aims  will 
extinguish  it,  as  the  sun  puts  out  a  fire;  eise  it  will 
slowly  bum  itself  into  dead  ashes,  which  neither  the 
same  band  nor  any  other  can  ever  rekindle  more. 

Such  ending  —  either  one  or  both  —  had  come  to 
John  Forsyth's  love;  the  only  passion  which  this  man, 
who  seemed  made,  as  some  men  are,  not  for  himself 
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but  to  work  out  a  destiny  —  was  ever  fated  to  know. 
Ninian  saw  from  the  first  glance  which  John  Forsyth 
cast  towards  Eachel^  that  all  passion  was  dead  in  bis 
heart  —  that  he  looked  on  her  as  he  did  on  any  other 
woman  —  ay,  and  as  he  would  look  on  every  woman 
xmtil  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  fitted  to  be 
neither  lover,  husband,  nor  father,  bat  to  go  forth,  one 
of  God's  pügrims  and  servants,  carrying  neither  staff  nor 
scrip  —  giving  to  friends  no  payment  save  a  "Peace  be 
tinto  you"  —  aad  leaving  for  foes  no  curse  except  the 
dost  shaken  from  the  feet: 

It  was  a  Strange  thing  to  see  this  man  sitting  there  — 
yoimg  still  —  but  from  his  youth  the  more  severely 
hard.  He  scarcely  spoke  to  Ninian,  but  sat  upright  -7— 
sometimes  looking  forward  at  the  stage  —  sometimes 
Casting  his  eyes  down,  until  startled  into  attention  by 
Rachers  voice. 

The  play  to-night  was  not  Edmund's,  which  had 
already  died  out  of  the  theatrical  world's  brief  memory, 
but  a  stock  tragedy  —  Milman's  "Fazio."  Ninian  sud- 
denly  remembered  how  one  night  at  The  Gk)wans  Eachel 
had  in  sport  acted  a  scene  from  it  with  Edmund.  She 
had  liked  the  play  then;  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  relics 
of  the  time  when  everything  she  liked  was  of  love's 
teaching.  Erom  the  little  Mr.  Graeme  knew  of  the 
tragedy  y  he  feit  that  there  was  something  of  its  heroine 
•»—  ay,  and  her  story,  too  —  in  Eachel  herseif.  He  did 
not  wonder  to  hear  the  people  around  him  say  that 
Bianca  was  one  of  Mrs.  Armadale's  best  parts. 

Nevertheless,  her  first  act  was  not  good.  There  was 
no  grace  —  no  beauty  in  her  playfulness.  Alas/  the 
element  of  happiness  was  not  in  heri  But  in  the  second 
act,  when  the  wife's  jealousy  begins  to  dawn,  the  great 
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tragic  actiesB  was  heiaelf  agaiii  —  her  trae  seif  —  as 
she  never  was  anywhere  bat  on  the  stage.  That  wi8 
her  life  and  its  reality.  All  passions,  all  tendemesiefl^ 
dammed  up  etemally  in  her  woman's  heart,  mshed  to 
sweU  the  tide  of  her  genius.  What  seemed  acting  was 
her  true  seif  hidden  ander  varied  phases  of  character, 
bat  in  its  depths  still  one  and  the  same. 

''Is  she  not  grand?"  said  Kinian,  when  between  the 
acts  the  dropscene  felL 

"1  know  not  and  care  not  Bat  she  most  be 
snatched  from  the  barning,"  was  John  Forsyth's  soile 
answer. 

Niniani  hopeless  of  conversation,  b^an  to  look  loimd 
the  house.  His  idly-wandering  eye  was  soon  fixed:  it 
seemed  as  if  fate  were  heaping  ap  more  stränge  acddentB 
in  this  one  night.  Opposite  to  him,  bowing  and  smiliog 
from  a  private  box,  was  a  face  he  knew  —  the  plaiii, 
honest  countenance  of  Lady  UlTerston.  And  from  behind 
the  cortain  he  saw  brown  curis  droop:  Hope  too  most 
surely  be  there.  Shortly  there  came  a  message  ftom 
her  to  himself  and  Mr.  Eorsyth,  whom  she  had  recognised, 
requesting  that  they  would  both  go  round  to  her  box. 

"Who  is  she?"  inquired  the  young  minister  absenÜy. 

"My  sister*8  friend,  Miss  Anated,  now  Mrs.  ülverston. 
You  must  surely  remember  her.  You  saw  Mr.  ülverston 
also,  the  day  the  twins  were  married.*' 

"ülverston?  I  had  forgotten  the  name,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  man.  He  is  a  guileful  man  —  I  discemed  it  in 
his  face.*' 

"Nay  —  yoa  must  not  judge  so  harshly." 

"I  judge  not:  I  only  see  acoording  to  the  power  given 
me.  Again  I  say,  the  man  I  saw  is  an  evil  man,  and 
will  come  to  an  evil  end." 
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''God  forbid  —  for  her  sake!"  said  ISTinian,  hastily, 
for  the  fanaticism  was  so  earnest  that  it  seemed  half- 
sapematoraL  ''Bat  as  you  perceiye  Mr.  Ulverston  is 
not  in  the  box,  you  can  have  no  objection  to  come 
"with  me?" 

For,  intending  to  start  the  next  day,  Ninian  had 
determined  to  go  aQd  say  good-by  to  Hope,  then  and 
there.  It  would  be  easy  to  do  so  in  the  theatre,  and 
affcer  then  he  would  take  care  not  to  see  that  face  any 
more.  Had  it  been  a  happy  fisuse  —  as  a  yonng  wife's 
should  be  —  he  had  not  feared  to  meet  it;  but  now,  pale 
and  clouded,  itroused  in  him  feelings  approaching  hatred 
towards  the  man  who  had  stolen  his  treasure  &om  him, 
perhaps  only  to  cast  it  away. 

Just,  and  honourable,  and  yirtuous  man  though  he 
was,  Ninian  feit  that  —  seeing  there  W6U3  no  need  for 
him  to  run  in  the  way  of  misery  —  it  would  be  better 
all  things  considered,  tacitly  to  let  this  be  the  last  time 
of  his  meeting  Mrs.  Ulverston. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  box  except  the  two  ladies, 
and  a  boy,  Lady  Ulverston's  nephew,  whom  she  had  made 
her  messenger.  As  Ninian  entered,  Hope  tumed  round| 
her  listless  look  brightening. 

'*I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!  "Who  would  have  thought 
we  should  meet  here?     Where  is  Tinie?" 

"At  home.  The  Professor  does  not  like  theatres,  so 
his  good  little  wife  stays  away  to  please  her  husband." 

"And  Mrs.  TJlverpton  to  please  her  husband  goes,** 
interrupted  the  eider  lady;  "when  all  the  while  I  think 
she  is  longing  to  be  back  with  little  Walter." 

The  young  mother  smiled.  "Nay,  I  am  quite  well 
satisfied.     It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  take  this  box  for 
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US.  He  will  join  us  soon,  I  should  think,  and  will  be 
so  pleased  to  see  yoH,  Mr.  Grasme." 

She  eyidenÜy  knew  noihing  of  the  enmity  between 
them.  Kiniaii  wondered  what  strong  motive  could  con- 
strain  Ulverston  to  desire  to  keep  up  an  outward  civiHty 
with  one  whom  he  must  secretly  hate. 

"You  too  wiU  stay,  Mr.  Forsyth?"  continued  Hope, 
extending  her  greeting  to  him;  ''I  have  always  a  warm 
welcome  for  my  Scottish  friends." 

Eorsyth  appeared  indifferent  to  where  he  was,  and  so 
they  stayed. 

The  play  proceeded.  Hope  seemed  Httle  mterested 
üierein.  In  her  was  nothing  of  the  Bianca  nature;  she 
only  looked  with  a  kind  of  childlike  wonder  and  pity 
on  the  struggles  of  the  passionately-loving  jealons  wife. 
Perhaps,  in  herseif  the  first  feeling  being  absent,  ahe 
could  not  understand  the  second.  Sometimes,  however, 
she  sighedy  and  her  thoughts  apparently  wandered, 
especially  in  the  scene  where  Bianca  keeps  her  soUtaiy 
midnight  watch  for  the  husband.  who  revels  abroad. 
Perchance  she  herseif  had  known  many  such  weaiy 
Tigils.  But,  what  was  rather  surprising,  except  for  the 
very  slight  acquaintance  that  had  ever  existed  between 
Bachel  and  herseif  and  the  thorough  change  effected  by 
theatrical  show  —  Hope  seemed  unconscious  that  she  had 
ever  before  seen  Mrs.  Armadale. 

In  the  middle  of  the  play  Mr.  Ulverston  came  into 
the  box.  His  entrance  was  quiet,  for  the  house  was 
all  hushed  in  attention  to  the  actress's  great  scene,  when 
Bianca  accuses  her  faithless  husband  before  the  judges. 
Eachel  was  standing,  her  face  tumed  from  the  audience» 
and  veiled. 

''Ls  that  Mrs.  Armadale?"  whispered  Ulverston.   "She 
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is  to  be  a  second  Siddons,  I  hear;  but  I  have  no  faith 
in  these  theatrical  prodigies.  Uowever,  ehe  seems  a 
fine  woman  —  very!"  He  came  forward,  aad  leaning 
behind  bis  wife's  cbair,  looked  carelessly  at  the  stage. 

But  when  Bianca  tumed  round,  ber  face  still  covered 
with  that  aerial  gauz^  which  is  comically  enougb  deemed 
sufGlcient  for  all  tbeatrical  wraps  and  disguises  —  the 
^'nil  admirarV*  baughtiness  of  tbe  young  man's  look 
cbanged  into  keen  Observation.  He  knitted  bis  brows: 
suddenly  took  the  play-bill  firom  Hope's  band,  and  scanned 
it  closely.  But  at  that  instant  Mrs.  Armadale's  acting 
absorbed  all  attention. 

She  stood  facing  tbe  audience,  in  tbe  dead  pause  of 
süence  witb  which  Bianca  waits  the  entrcuiee  of  ber 
accused  busband.  Her  large  eyes  —  open  cuid  glassy 
—  were  seen  to  wander  over  the  theatre.  Suddenly 
her  face  was  crossed  by  a  spasm  strenger  even  than 
Bianca^s  acted  despair.  She  staggered  and  sank  —  not 
insensible,  but  crouching  down,  ber  bead  tumed  over  her 
Shoulder,  her  eyes  fixed  witb  a  jfrigbtful  glare  —  on  the 
Fasaio  of  the  night  apparently,  though  Ninian  thought 
that  gaze  seemed  to  pass  beyond,  even  to  the  side-box 
where  they  all  were. 

It  was  grand  acting  ^—  abnost  as  fine  as  nature! 
The  audience  broke  into  6ui  awe-strioken  murmur.  Even 
the  careless  critic  Mr.  Ulverston  drew  back  appalled. 

There  was  a  pause  on  the  stage,  for  the  next  speech 
was  Bianca* s;  and  the  aotress,  in  the  perfection  of  ber 
acting,  seemed  incapable  of  utterance.  A  shiver  ran 
over  all  her  limbs;  then  she  rose  upright,  and  ber  voioe 
was  heard  once  more.  It  sounded  hoUow  —  unnaturaL 
Once  or  twice  she  paused  in  ber  speech,  as  if  the  words 
were  floating   away  from   her  memoiy  —  as  was  so 
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natural  in  the  poor  maddened  Bianca!  All  the  awM 
inc^iration  of  her  genius  came  upon  her.  Neyer  was 
there  acting  so  vividly,  fearfally  reaL 

Even  Hope  was  moved  at  last  When  the  scene 
ended  she  sjghed  deeply. 

^'That  woman  terriües  me;  the  more  so  as  now  and 
then  her  lock  seems  familiär.  I  am  sure  I  haYe  seen 
her  before  somewhere." 

"Impossible/*  said  the  husband  sharply.  "You  are 
always  taking  foolish  fancies  into  your  head,  Mzs.  ül* 
verston." 

Hope  coloured  painfully,  and  was  silent 

"Indeed,  my  dear,"  observed  Lady  Ulverston,  "you 
must  be  mistaken.  You  never  coold  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  actresses." 

"'No.  Perhaps  it  was  some  chance  likeness  that 
Struck  me/*  said  the  yielding  Hope.  "Most  certainly, 
I  never  knew  any  one  of  the  name  of  Äjmadale." 

"It  18  a  false  name,"  stemly  interposed  John  Forsyth, 
who  had  hitherto  sat  back  in  silence.  "I  at  least  wiU 
abet  no  lies.  The  woman  is  my  cousin,  Eachel  Arm- 
strong.*' 

Mr.  Ulverston  started,  and  then  apologised.  "You 
there,  Mr.  Forsyth?  I  heg  your  pardon.  But  who 
would  have  thought  to  see  you  in  a  theatre,  claiming 
cousinshijt  with  an  actress!  Is  it  really  so?  Come,  ex- 
plain." 

"Let  me  explain,'*  interposed  Ninian,  lest  the  sarcastic 
tone  of  Mr.  Ulverston  should  rouse  Forsyth  into  more 
betrayals.  "I  know  Rachel  Armstrong.  She  is  indeed 
Mr.  Forsyth's  cousin  —  a  Scots woman,  from  the  Border. 
Her  lifo  has  been  stränge  and  sad." 

"Very  instructive,  no  doubt;  but  we  are  not  euriouf 
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to  hear  a  theatrical  biography,"  said  Mx.  ülyerston, 
hastily,  "At  least,  my  wife  is  not;  and  for  myself  I 
am  quite  tired  of  such  things.  I  shall  go  6uid  have  a 
cigar."  —  He  made  his  escape  almoBt  inunediately,  and 
appeared  in  the  box  no  more. 

There  was  but  litÜe  pause  ere  Bachel  again  came 
on  the  stage.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  play  she  acted 
with  almost  superhuman  grandeur.  In  her  mad  scene 
she  seemed  a  perfect  Pythoness  of  despair.  Her  curses 
against  her  rival,  the  exulting  ferbeity  that  glittered  in 
her  eyesy  made  the  gentle  Hope  shudder;  especially,  as 
almost  the  moment  ere  those  eyes  closed  in  Bianca^ s 
mimic  death,  their  glare  seemed  to  reach  and  almost 
confront  her  own. 

When  the  curtain  feil  Mrs.  Ulverston  drew  back, 
pale  with  excitement.  "I  was  always  afraid  of  Eachel 
Armstrong.     No  wonder!  —  She  is  an  awful  woman/' 

"And  yet  a  most  unhappy  and  biroken-hearted  one," 
said  Ninian,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Is  she?  Then  surely  you,  who  can  do  so  much 
good  to  every  one,  should  you  not  do  good  to  her?** 

"]^o  one  can.  Some  griefs  are  incurable.  Of  such 
is  hers.** 

"Poor  soul!  Could  you  not  bring  her  to  me,  Mr. 
Grseme?  I  could  at  least  be  kind  to  her  and  comfort 
her.     Indeed,  I  would  try!" 

Ninian's  answer  was  stopped  by  John  Forsyth's 
abrupt  summons:  "Now,  will  you  come?  Show  me 
where  I  can  see  my  cousin  Eachel.** 

There  was  no  withholding  him,  and  N^inian,  dreading 
any  evil  result,  determined  to  accompany  him.  He  bade 
good  night  to  the  two  ladies,  who  were  left  in  the  charge 
of  their  boy-cavalier. 
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"Mr.  Ulverston  will  retum,  of  course?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  Hope.  "But  we  t5an  go  bome 
alone.** 

^iniaa  hesitated  elightly.  "I  would  oome  back  for 
you  — " 

"Indeed,  you  must  not  Only  come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow,  just  to  say  good-by.     You  will  promise?" 

''I  promise/'  said  he,  Unding  that  resistance  would 
appear  stränge;  and  so  he  departed. 

They  leamt  in  the  theatre  that  Mrs.  Armadale,  oyer- 
come  by  her  exertions  that  night,  had  been  very  ilL 
One  of  the  women  about  the  stage  even  said  she  heaid 
shriSks  and  groans  issue  from  the  dressing-room,  whither 
the  celebrated  actress  had  crawled  between  the  acta. 

"You  see  what  an  arduous,  dreadful  life  she  leadfl» 
It  is  cruel  to  see  her  to-night,  Forsyth.  What  do  you 
znean  to  say  to  her?" 

"To  warn,  counsel,  threaten  her;  so  that  she  may 
tum  from  this  way  of  vanity  and  sin.  It  would  be  my 
duty  towards  any  human  being;  how  much  more  towards 
one  of  my  own  blood.  And  if  I  save  her  soul,*'  he 
added  in  a  lower  voice,  "will  it  not  be  the  best  atone- 
ment  for  that  madness  by  which  I  once  perilled  my 
own,  when  I  forgot  my  holy  calling  for  the  sake  of 
earthly  desires;  and  losing  them,  could  almost  have 
tumed  to  'curse  God  and  die.'  But  He  saved  me  — 
and  I  am  here." 

Talking  thus,  Forsyth  and  Ninian  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  open  air  behind  the  theatre  —  stränge 
scene  for  such  a  conversation!  At  last,  seeing  no  re- 
souroe,  Mr.  Graeme  led  the  way  towards  Rachel's  home. 
They  had  hardly  reached  the  door,  when  they  saw  her 
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followiHg,  Walking  slowly  and  seeming  to  rest  on  her 
litüe  old  servant,  who  was  soothing  her  like  a  child. 

"Who  is  that?  Stand  off,  sir,  if  it  be  you!"  cried 
the  old  woman's  shriU  voice;  —  but  she  grew  pacified 
on  seeing  it  was  ITinian.  ''It  is  only  Mr.  Gramme.  Come 
in  —  my  mistress  wants  you." 

"Yes  —  I  want  you,"  repeated  Bachel,  feebly, 
snatching  his  hand  and  leading  him  in.  J^ohn  Eorsyth, 
whether  by  his  own  hesitation  or  by  Jane  Sedley*s  con- 
trivance,  was  left  without  the  door. 

Eachel  sank  down,  and  her  servant  unfastened  her 
cloak  and  hood.  The  old  woman  was  weeping;  but 
Eachel  herseif  was  apparently  without  emotion,  though 
all  her  face  was  one  pallor.     She  spoke  at  last. 

"You  were  at  the  theatre  to-night  —  I  saw  you. 
Who  were  you  with?'* 

"Jofin  Forsyth." 

"I  know  that;  I  saw. him  too.  But  with  you  in  the 
box  were  others  —  a  lady  —  a  gentleman.  Their 
names?     Quick  —  quick!" 

"There  was  Mr.  TJlverston,  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
whom  you  may  have  heard  of  at  The  Gowans.** 

Her  hands  clutched  one  another  impatiently.  ''Go 
on  —  who  eise?*' 

"A  young  lady  whom  you  probably  recognised;  Miss 
Ansted  —  now  Mrs.  TJlverston.  Her  husband  stood 
behind  her." 

"Close?  Leaning  over  her  chair?  Was  his  name 
TJlverston?     And  she  was  his  wife?" 

The  words  hissed  from  between  her  lips;  her  eyes 
were  like  two  buming  fires.  A  horrible  suspicion  burst 
on  Ninian's  mind. 
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"Kachel  —  did  you  ever  see  this  man  befoie?  do 
you  know  anything  of  him? 

"Did  I  say  anything?'*  And  she  set  her  teeth 
together,  as  if  determined  that  the  grave  itself  ahould 
not  be  more  silent  than  she. 

"WiU  you  not  teil  me?     Is  he  — ?" 

"You  Said  he  was  your  Mend  —  Mr.  Ulverston. 
What  haye  I  said  more?"  answered  Eadiel,  with  a 
ghastly  smile. 

"Kothing;  but  I  guess  what  you  suspect.  It  cannot 
be  true,  —  God  forbid!" 

"And  so  he  is  married  to  little  Hope  Ansted!  And 
his  name  is  Ulverston!  A  friend  of  yours  too?  I  would 
like  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Graeme." 

The  deadly,  sarcastic  coldness  of  her  speech  oonM 
have  but  one  meaning  —  one  purpose  —  revenge.  She 
stood,  a  living,  a  real  Bianca^  resÄj  for  any  deed  that 
brought  down  her  vengeance  upon  the  head  on  which 
had  once  rested  her  passionate  love. 

Without  need  of  her  confession,  Ninian  discemed  alL 
Like  lightning,  a  thousand  confirmatory  proofs  flashed 
upon  his  mind.  He  feit  that  he  must  have  been  mad 
or  blind  not  to  have  long  before  guessed  the  truth;  — 
that  Rachers  betrayer  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Ulverston. 

"Oh  my  poor  Hope  —  my  unhappy  child!"  groaned 
Ninian.  And  the  next  thought  showed  him  that  for 
this  wretchedness  there  was  no  eure.  The  discovery 
came  too  lata.  The  deceit  practised  upon  Rachel  could 
not  in  the  least  affect  Ulverston's  union  with  a  legally- 
married  wife.  All  now  left  was  to  save  Hope  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  a  villain  her  husband  had  been. 

How  could  Ninian  do  this?     "While  he  paused,  the 
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WTpnged  and  desperate  womaii  stood  beside  him,  her 
relentless  purpose  gleaming  in  her  eyes. 

"Well!  —  Are  you  planning  this  pleasant  meeting? 
I  teil  you,  I  wish  to  be  introduced  to  your  friend  Mr. 
Ulverston." 

"Wherefore?  Do  not  try  to  deceive  me,  Eachel  — 
you  cannot.  I  understand  all.  What  good  will  it  do 
you  again  to  meet  this  —  this  villain?'* 

Was  it  one  latent  lingering  of  her  olden  love  that 
made  Bachel  start  to  hear  this  word  so  applied?  "  * Vil- 
lain!'  it  is  a  hard  name,  especially  as  giyen  to  your 
friend:' 

"He  is  not  my  friend;  he  never  was.  It  was  a 
Chance  acquaintance  merely.    Would  to  Heaven  that  — ** 

Ninian  stopped.  He  had  yet  strength  and  wisdom 
to  control  himself ,  nor  lay  bare  bis  own  life*s  secrets  to 
this  woman,  who  stood,  hard  as  a  rock  externally,  but 
within  —  Now  only  he  began  to  guess  what  a  fiery 
cauldron  was  seething  there! 

"Eachel,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Eather  — 
what  have  you  power  to  do?" 

"Anything!"  Por  a  moment's  space  the  torrent  of 
passion  was  let  loose,  and  chained  again.  But  that  one 
moment  showed  she  was  indeed  a  woman  who  could  do 
"anything." 

"Govem  yourself,"  said  Ninian  stemly,  for  he  feit 
he  must  not  waver. 

"Govem  myself?  —  I  saw  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
play  —  I  went  on  to  the  end.  Grandly,  too,  did  I  not? 
I  am,  as  people  say,  a  good  actress!"  she  answered,  with 
slow,  fierce  irony. 

There  was  a  pause  between  these  two  conflicting 
ynS^  and  then  Bachel  retumed  to  the  Charge. 
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"Once  more,  Mr.  GTseme,  will  you  bring  me  face  to 
face  with  your  Mend?  Or  Bhall  I  have  to  seek  him  in 
that  pleasant  home-circle  of  bis,  with  bis  wife  that  he 
loves  —  bis  lawful  married  wife,  Heaven  bless  her!  — 
No,  Heaven  curse  her!" 

Low  and  bitterly  smiling  was  the  blessing,  bat  the 
corse  rose  laden  wiÜi  an  unfathomable  bürden  of  bäte. 

"Take  heed  what  you  do,"  Ninian  eried,  grasping 
her  arm.  "You  cannot  alter  what  is  pasi  You  are  not 
bis  wife,  and  she  is;  but  she  never  wronged  you.  He 
only  is  guilty  —  doubly  so  —  towards  both.  Still,  if 
you  accuse  bim,  you  iwill  only  cast  dishonour  on  your- 
self,  make  her  miserable,  and  yet  not  panish  bim.  So 
are  such  things  judged  in  the  world.** 

"The  World!  The  wise,  virtuous,  gencrous  world!" 

" —  You  will  not  do  it,  Eachel?  You  will  not  bring 
down  misery  on  that  innocent  girl?" 

"She  is  happy,  then?  They  are  very  bappy  togetber? 
They  love  one  another  —  do  they?  She  sits  by  bis 
fireside  —  perhaps  this  very  minute  —  watebing  bim 
—  smiling  at  bim  —  kissing  him  —  ah!" 

And  Eachel  gasped  as  if,  low  as  her  voice  was,  each 
Word  suffocated  her.  Then  recovering  herseif,  she  stood 
up  once  more,  confrontmg  Ninian. 

"You  will  think  I  am  acting  Bianca  over  again  for 
your  private  amusement.  A  pity  we  have  no  audience 
here!  That  pretty  Hope,  for  instance,  who  once  looked 
so  terrified  when  I  acted  in  the  parlour  at  The  Gowans! 
How  would  she  bear  a  little  reality  now?" 

Ninian  saw  that  with  all  the  might  of  bis  influence 
he  must  struggle  for  the  mastery  over  this  woman's 
furious  will,  or  eise  the  slender  thread  on  which  bung 
the  peace  of  Hope's  married  lifo  —  its  peace,  for  something 
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told  him  there  was  in  it  litÜe  happiness  —  would  bo 
broken  at  once.  Her  pure  natore  would  never  recover 
the  shock  of  such  a  discoyery.  Better  let  her  go  dreaming 
on  in  a  half-twilight  existence  that  was  neither  love  nor 
its  opposite^^neither  joy  nor  pain,  than  b^  roused  thoroughly 
to  despise  her  husband  —  the  father  of  her  child. 

Still,  he  persisted;  determined  either  to  soothe^  wam^ 
or  entreat  Eachel  into  süence. 

"Let  US  talk  piain  reason,"  said  he.  "Supposing  all 
were  disclosed,  and  Mr.Ulverston  were  renounced  by  his 
wife,  oi;  she  by  him,  what  were  the  result?  Would  you 
retum  to  him  again,  or  force  him  to  take  you,  and  make 
you  —  not  his  wife  —  that  could  never  be;  but  —  you 
know  what?  That  is  aU  you  could  be,  even  if  he  loved 
you  still,  as  you  love  him.*' 

" —  I,  love  him?  —  If  he  were  lying  on  that  floor 
before  me,  and,  dying,  asked  me  for  a  forgiving  hand, 
I  would  do  —  thus."  She  tumed  away,  and  knitted  het 
hands  so  tightly  together  that  the  blue  marks  of  the 
fingers  were  left  in  the  flesh. 

"What  do  you  desire  then?" 

"His  punishment." 

"I  teil  you  over  again,  you  cannot  compass  that 
All  you  can  do  is  against  poor  Hope.  You  have  not  the 
heart?  You  could  not  härm  the  child  I  loved  —  my 
adopted  sister?  You  little  know  how  tenderly  she  spoke 
of  you  —  how,  recognising  you  — " 

"She  did  recognise  me!  He  wül  hear  her  speak  of 
me!**  muttered  Bachel. 

" —  How,  thinking  you  were  lonely  or  unhappy> 
she  wished  to  do  you  good  —  asked  me  to  bring  you  tö 
her  house." 

The  Bead  of  ihe  Family,  IL  v  13 
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^'I  will  go,"  Bsdd  Eachel;  and  her  Yoice,  whidh  in  all 
ihis  time  had  scarcely  risen  above  a  breath,  became  al- 
most  inaudible.     ''I  will  go  and  Bee  bis  wife." 

"Wbat  are  you  saying  to  yourself?" 

''Nothing."  And  after  üiat,  talk  as  Ninian  might^ 
he  won  no  further  answer.  She  scarcely  seemed  to 
notice  him,  but  gradoally  sank  into  a  chair,  wheie  she 
saty  white  as  a  statue,  with  nothii^  of  life  or  motion 
abont  her,  except  the  lights  which  the  lamp  cast  over 
the  heayy  waves  of  red-brown  hair. 

"You  had  better  leave  her,  I  think,"  said  Mre. 
Sedley,  at  last  venturing  to  interfere.  ''She  will  sit  in 
ihat  way  whole  days  sometimes.  Go  away,  pray!  No 
one  understands  my  poor  mistress  but  me." 

Ninian  thought  it  best  to  obey,  knowing  that  as  yet 
Hope  was  safe,  sinoe  Bachel  was  not  even  aw^re  of  her 
abode. 

"Good  night!  You  will  let  me  come  and  see  you  to- 
morrow?  And  for  all  I  have  said  foi^ve  me.  You 
would,  if  you  knew!"  And  he  looked  with  a  stränge 
pity  and  compassion  on  this  young  creature,  whose  hfe 
had  been  crushed  by  the  same  band  that  came  between 
himself  and  bis  happiness.  "Let  us  be  at  peace  with 
one  another,  my  poor  Rachel!" 

She  beut  her  head  without  speaking;  and  Ninian  left 
her. 

At  the  moment  he  remembered  John  Forsyth. 

'*You  wiU  not  find  him,"  Jane  Sedley  answered  to 
bis  question.  "He  came  to  the  door,  looking  yery  queer, 
so  I  told  bim  you  were  gone,  and  that  Mrs.  Ajmadale 
would  not  see  him.     Keep  him  away,  Mr.  Graeme,  for 
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the  love  of  Heaven!.  Among  you  all,  youTl  drive  my 
poor  mistress  off  her  head  again." 

It  seemed  almost  probable;  for  as  Ninian  left  the 
door,  he  might  haye  heaid  from  the  room  within  the  un- 
happy  woman  muttering  to  herseif,  first  sofÜy,  then 
rising  almost  into  a  shriek,  the  words  whose  intent  iDr 
TolTed.  the  last  power  of  collected  reason: 

^I  will  go  and  see  his  wife!  —  I  will  go  and  Bee 
hiflwifel" 


Id* 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  forenoon  wh^n  Ninian  found 
himself  on  the  Brompton  Eoad.  He  was  impelled  üiither 
by  the  fear  of  sonie  quick-coming  misery  on  her  whom 
he  would  once  have  shielded  like  a  pet  lamb  in  his 
bosom  &om  eyery  shadow  of  härm. 

Let  no  one  say  that  passion  is  nnconqi^erable.  It 
can  nerer  be  so  in  a  pure  heart.  Ineyitable  necessity 
—  the  stem  sense  of  right  —  the  will  at  last  bent  to 
that  Holier  Will  which  maps  out  human  life  —  can  in 
time  crush  down  the  indiyidual  Ibnging  that  would 
wholly  appropriate  to  itself  what  seems  fairest  both  to 
its  Spiritual  and  visual  eye.  Yet  nothing  can  obliterate 
tendemess  —  that  hallowed  lingering  of  memory  which 
seems  to  say,  "Thou  art  not  mine,  —  I  have  ceased  to 
hope  or  even  wish  it  so;  but  no  one  can  ever  be  to  me 
in  thy  stead,  and  at  any  time  I  would  give  my  life  to 
pour  out  blessings  upon  theo  and  thine." 

"With  this  sort  of  feeling,  strangely  intense  though 
calm,  Ninian  went  to  see  Mrs.  Ulverston. 

His  mind  had  changed  much  since  the  previous  day. 
As  soon  as  the  real  threatening  of  trouble  rose  up 
against  her,  it  overshadowed  and  suppressed  every  rest- 
less strife  in  his  own  breast.  He  began  to  think  that 
the  desire  or  need  to  fly  must  have  had  its  root  in  some 
feeling,  selfish  or  erring.  During  the  long  night  of  wake- 
fulness,  he  resolved  that  at  present  it  was  best  and  right 
for  him  to  stay,  if  in  any  way  he  might  control  Eachel, 
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and  ward  off  the  threatening  resolts  of  the  discovery  she 
had  made. 

He  found  Hope  sitting  alone  with  her  baby.  Happy 
mother!  she  "wanted  nothing  eise  to  cheer  and  comfort 
her.  The  matemal  feeling  reigned  paramount  in  her 
heart,  as  it  does  in  that  of  some  genÜe  and  tender  wo- 
men  —  an  all-sufficient  consolation  for  every  other 
"want.  She  looked  so  pretty  —  so  sweet  —  so  young 
—  lying  on  the  little  yellow  damask  couch,  with  one 
knee  raised  as  a  well-poised  throne  for  the  ,baby-king. 
He  was  lording  it  in  grand  style  —  was  the  illustrious 
"Walter;  his  face,  wonderfully  bright  and  intelligent  for 
such  a  young  infant  —  dimpling  in  thorough  satisfection, 
doubtless  at  the  taste  of  his  mother's  dainty  finger,  which 
he  was  biting  in  rare  glee.  How  she  laughed  —  the 
happy  one!  —  and  how  she  let  him  bite  away,  and  pull 
her  ribbons,  and  tear  her  curls,  inflicting  severe  bodily 
Buffering  —  the  little  tyrant!  —  who  after  all  was  only 
punished  with  kisses. 

lipon  this  picture  Ninian's  entrance  broke. 

"Ah,  how  good  of  you  to  come  so  early.  You  will 
stay  an  hour  or  two  —  nay,  you  must  ßhall  I  send 
baby  away?" 

But  somehow  she  looked  as  if  that  would  be  a  great 
act  of  self-denial,  so  Mr.  Grseme  prevented  it.  Besides, 
he  had  an  inward  consciousness  that  it  was  better  for 
him  to  see  her  thus,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  Hope  An- 
.sted  —  Hope,  his  "child." 

Therefore  he  took  his  place  near,  while  Mrs,  Ulver- 
ston  sat  with  Walter  laid  across  her  lap,  locking  him 
BofÜy,  her  little  hand&  —  they  seemed  the  same  pretty 
hands  as  of  old,  ezoept  for  the  wedding-ring  —  beating 
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a  genÜe  tattoo  upon  the  Shoulders  of  liis  in&nt  majesiy, 
who  at  last  condescended  to  sleep. 

And  these  two  innocent  ones  —  the  mothjer  not  less 
innocent  than  the  child  —  belonged  to  that  wicked  man, 
and  irere  the  riyals  of  the  poor  maddened  Bachel!  For 
a  moment  Ninian  could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  them; 
again  there  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears  ihe  cnrse  of  the 
wronged  woman.  A  terror  seized  him  —  lest,  ripe  for 
anythingy  she  might  visit  her  wrongs  upon  these  two. 

He  asked,  so  suddenly  that  Mrs.  ülverston  seemed 
surprised,  how  long  they  were  going  to  stay  in  Lon- 
don? 

''A  year,  I  thought;  but  this  moming  my  husband 
told  me  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  that  we  should 
leaye  soon,  either  for  some  sea-side  place,  or  eise  for  the 
Continent.  I  do  not  quite  like  it;  I  would  wish  to 
teach  my  boy  to  be  -happy  in  a  quiet  English  home.* 
And  looking  on  the  little  sleeper,  she  half  sighed,  as 
with  that  dim  foreboding  of  the  future  which  all  mothers 
feel. 

"Will  this  plan  soon  be  settled?"  said  Ninian,  think- 
ing  with  some  relief  that  Hope  would  probably  have  leffc 
London  before  Rachel  discovered  her  abode. 

"Mr.  Ülverston  said  he  would  teil  me  more  to-nighi" 
He  has  gone  to  town  earlier  than  usual;  but  I  believe 
some  urgent  business  called  him.     He  will  doubtless  re- 
tum  before  you  leave." 

She  did  not  speak  about  her  husband  again.  For 
nearly  an  hour  she  sat  with  the  child  asleep  on  her  lap, 
talking  of  old  times  —  they  seemed  so  far  back  now! 
—  of  her  girlish  days  among  the  Grseme  family,  or  of  a 
still  happier  theme,  the  future  of  her  boy. 

"I  hope  he  will  grow  up  a  great  man,  and  a  good 
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man  —  almost  as  good  as  you,"  eaid  ehe,  tamin^  round 
to  Mr.  Grseme  with  an  ajQPiectionate  smile.  *'For  thougli 
he  does  not  bear  your  Christian  name,  as  I  wished,  you 
mnst  always  remember  that  he  is  your  little  nephew  by 
adoption;  ,and  wheneyer  his  mamma  wishes  to  hold  out 
a  good  ezample,  she  will  teil  him  to  try  and  be  like  his 
dear  Uncle  Ninian." 

Ninian  smiled,  bat  made  no  reply.  He  thought| 
heoring  her  thus  frankly  confess  the  honour  in  which 
she  held  him,  how  bitterly  he  had  been  mistaken  onee 

—  and  what  a  difference  there  ws«  between  the  heart- 
flood  "I  love,"  and  the  clear  ice-drops  "I  esteem.** 
A  difference  which  has  driven  many  a  soul  mad  ere 
now!  unless  Heaven  mercifully  puts  into  their  hands  the 
cup  of  peace  and  water  of  life,  so  that  they  drink  and 
thirst  after  earlhly  waters  no  more. 

''I  must  really  talk  about  other  things  than  my  boy, 
or  you  will  consider  my  coüversation  quite  stupid,"  said 
the  young  mother.  "And  first  I  want  to  hear  of  Eachel 
Armstrong  —  Mrs.  Armstrong,  I  think  you  used  to  call  her. 
Is  she  a  widow?" 

The  simple,  natural  question  strack  Ninian  like  a 
thunderbolt  He  stammer^  out  some  answer  conceming 
''an  unhappy  marriage,"  then  remembered  that  this  was 
a  false  expression  —  when  there  was  no  marriage  at  alL 
At  last,  £nding  thatHope  noticed  his  confusion,  and  that 
some  faint  colour  was  beginning  to  tinge  her  cheek,  he 
took  ref uge  in  the  only  real  stronghold  any  one  can  use 

—  the  truth. 

"I  cannot  answer  your  question  without  telling  you 
her  whole  history,  which  I  have  no  right  to  do.  £nough, 
that  it  has  been  very  sad  —  but  there  is  nothing  in  it 
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foT  wbioh  sLe  need  bluBh  in  the  sigbt  of  Hearen,  ör  of 
any  gen^K)iiB-liearted  man  or  woman." 

"If  you  say  so,  it  is  enough.  And  you  know  all 
her  story?  My  husband  was  asking  me  if  I  thought  you 
did.  He  seems  rather  displeased  that  we  —  that  ib, 
you  and  I,  and  your  sisters  —  should  baye  known  Mis. 
Armstrong  at  all:  be  will  not  let  me  go  and  see  her,  88 
I  desired." 

''You  asked  bim,  tben?''  And  Kinian  could  scaicely 
bear  to  look  at  tbe  guileless,  deceived  wife.  ^ 

"Yes;  I  "woidd  bave  gone  to-day  —  but,  of  couise, 
against  Mr.  IJlverston's  wisb  it  is  impossible." 

"  Quite  —  do  not  tbink  of  it  Promise  me  you  will 
not!" 

''I  believe/'  said  Hope,  witb  tbe  ligbtest  possible 
tinge  of  dignity,  ''tbere  is  Uttle  need  for  me  to  promise 
not  to  disobey  my  busband." 

"True,  true  —  pardon  me." 

At  tbis  moment  tbere  was  a  ring  at  tbe  ball-bell, 
startling  tbe  cbild  out  of  its  sleep.  Tbe  little  fellow 
istretcbed  bis  arms,  and  set  up  a  loud  cry. 

"I  must  run  away  witb  bim.  Mr.  Ul verston  does 
not  like  crying  babies  —  no  papas  do.  Come,  bide  tbe 
wee  face,  and  away  witb  mamma,  my  darling." 

Ninian  wound  up  bis  self-command  to  meet  tbe  man 
to  wbom,  now,  bis  sense  of  repulsion  was  almost  beyond 
control.  Wben  tbe  door  opened  be  saw  —  not  bim,  but 
one  tbe  sigbt  of  wbom  be  infinitely  dreaded  more  — 
Racbel  Armstrong.     Sbe  was  speaking  to  tbe  servant: 

"Mr.  ülverston  is  not  at  bome  —  but  tbat  is  no 
matter,  I  prefer  seeing  Mrs.  Ülverston.  Will  you  teU 
ber  I  atn  bere!" 

"Wbat  name  sball  I  say,.  ma'am?" 
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She  hesitated  a  moment  —  Bhe,  who  could  dam  no 
name!  —  and  then  gave  that  of  ''Mrs.  Armadale." 

The  moment  after,  she  perceiyed  Kinian  GrsBine. 

"You  here,  so  early!  I  thought  my  visit  would  have 
been  the  ßiü,"  she  said,  meeting  him  with  extemal 
composure.  All  the  tempest  of  the  piteyious  night  had 
0unk  to  a  dead  calm.  He  beheld  in  her  merely  Mrs. 
Armadale,  • —  the  finished  actiess,  perfect  in  other  rdles 
than  that  of  the  mimic  stage.  Her  greeting  was  as  easy 
as  if  they  two  had  met  on  an  every-day  moming  caÜ 
: —  then  she  sat  down,  facing  him. 

She  was,  indeed,  the  very  picture  of  that  rare  thing 
—  "a  lady.''  Her  attire,  all  black  —  she  never  wore 
anything  eise  when  off  the  stage  —  was  exquisite  in 
taste,  rieh,  yet  piain.  Beautiful  her  face  was  not,  be- 
cause  nothing  could  change  the  coarse  outlines  of  her 
mouth;  but  it  was,  as  ever,  a  startliAg,  weird-like, 
glorious  face  —  worth  all  the  mere  prettinesses  in  the 
World.  And  then  she  had  about  her  that  rare  charm, 
without  which  beauty  itself  is  nothing  —  the  inexplicable 
graoe  which,  radiating  from  the  genius  within,  surrounds 
the  outward  form  as  with  an  atmosphere  of  light.  Such 
she  looked  —  sitting  in  the  home  of  the  man  who, 
humanly  speaking,  had  been  the  creating  influence  of 
her  lifo,  and  but  for  whom  she  might  have  been  still  a 
mere  farmer's  daughter  on  the  Border-side. 

Eachel  lifted  her  yeil  far  back  from  her  face,  and 
looked  round. 

"It  is  a  pretty  house,'*  she  said. 

Her  manner,  so  ruthless  in  its  composure,  stmok 
Ninian  withhorror. 

"Kachel,^  he  answered,  with  an  agitation  he  could 
not  quite  repress,  "how  can  you  try  to  deceiye  me  thus? 
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WbaJt  porpöse  haye  yon  in  ooming  to  this  hause,  Dcom 
which  I  had  thonght  eyei^  womaxily  feeling  wonld  baya 
kept  you  away?" 

'^ICy  purpose?  Cannot  one  lady  visit  another  at  her 
leqnest?  Ooght  I  not  to  respond  to  the  kind  mesBage 
yoa  yoimelf  bronght  me  ftom  Mrs.  TJIyerston?*' 

''I  wish  to  Heayen  I  had  never  deliyered  it!  Bat  it 
is  yain.     Her  hosband  forbids  your  meeting." 

"Does  he}  —  her  husband.     "We  shall  see." 

"Eadiel!''  cried  Ninian,  in  despair,  "if  you  haye 
anything  womanly  in  your  heart,  think  what  you  do. 
Yon  cannot  pnnish  him,  he  is  too  hardened.  You  can 
only  destroy  the  peace  of  a  yonng  creature  who  neyer 
injnred  yon.  A  mother  too  —  yon  shonld  haye  Seen 
her  a  few  minntes  since,  where  yon  sit^  her  child  in  her 
arms."  Eachel  started  and  moyed  from  the  place.  "Gas 
you  not  feel  for  her?" 

"How  can  I?  Heaven  saved  me  that  shame,  and 
denied  me  that  comfort  —  I  never  had  a  child."  And 
she  ceased  to  answer  Ninian,  who  at  last  tumed  from 
entreaties  to  the  exercise  of  that  authority  he  had  once 
had  over  her,  even  in  her  maddest  days. 

"Mark  me,  Rachel;  I  have  been  a  good  friend  to 
you.  You  trusted  me,  and  I  kept  your  confidence.  I 
would  have  righted  you  if  I  could,  but  it  was  impossible. 
Nothing  can  redeem  you  in  the  world's  sight;  the  more 
public  your  vengeance,  the  deeper  your  own  min. 
Renonnce  this  scheme,  and  I  will  guard  you  like  a 
brother;  foUow  it  up  —  but  no,  you  will  not  do  that? 
You  will  take  this  waming,  and  act  as  a  generous, 
Christian  woman  ought?" 

"  You  tüill"  spoken  as  he  spoke  it,  sounded  like  "you 
musU^    Rachels  eyes  feil,  and  there  was  an  uneasy  qui- 
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yering  in  her  featores.  Bat  at  that  moment  Hope's 
Budden  entrauce  put  a  bar  upon  all  further  reasoning. 
Kiniaiiy  thoroughly  bopeless,  could  only  stand  by  and 
watcb  tbe  result 

She  came  forward  —  the  gentle  young  matron  — 
looking  rather  timid  and  confiised.  Bacbel  rose  fix>nL 
her  seaty  and  the  two  women  stood  face  to  face. 

'*  Jirs.  Armadale  —  or  Mrs.  — **  said  Hope,  hesitating 
by  what  name  to  address  her. 

Bachel  never  answered.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  pier- 
cingly  upon  her  rival,  as  if  drinking  in  every  lineament 
of  Hope's  face  —  every  line  of  her  delicate  form.  So 
intent  and  fiery  was  the  gaze^  that  the  young  creature 
began  to  colour  sensitively. 

"You  know  me  then?"  Hope  said.  "I  remembered 
yoxu"     And  she  held  out  her  band. 

Mechanicallyy  Eachel  touched  it,  and  let  it  drop 
again  as  though  it  bumt  her.  She  tried  to  speak,  but 
her  tongue  seemed  dried  up.  Hope  looked  surprised, 
and  then^  out  of  the  soft  compassion  of  her  heart,  she 
-went  up  to  Bachel  and  kissed  her. 

Either  the  act  was  too  sudden  for  repulse,  or  eht 
beneath  those  innocent  eyes  every  vengeful  {iaission  was 
for  the  moment  subdued  — •  but  Rachel  was  perfecüy 
passive.     At  length,  she  found  speech. 

"Miss  Ansted  —  Mrs.  Ulverston  I  mean  —  I  believe 
you  wished  to  see  me.  I  too  was  very  ansdoos  to  see 
you.  Therefore  I  procured  your  address  and  came;  I 
hope  not  unwelcome?" 

"Oh  no  —  no!''  cried  Hope,  forgetting  the  conjugal 
Prohibition,  until  a  glance  towards  Ninian  brought  it  to 
her  mind.  She  looked  uneasy.  Mr.  Ghraeme  determined 
to  take  the  chance  of  one  hold  act  of  truth-speaking. 
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''I  was  this  moment  telling  Mrs.  Armadale  that  Mr. 
Ulverston  had  expressed  bis  objection  to  your  Tisiting 
each  other." 

"Oh,  hush!"  whispered  Hope,  entreatiiigly.  "It  "was 
only  on  account  of  her  profession;  he  has  some  peculiar 
notions  against  the  stage.  Bnt  she  must  forgive  bis 
prejudices.  They  would  cease  at  once,  if  he  were  only 
to  know  her." 

"Tou  think  so?"  said  Rachel,  with  one  of  her  fearfiil 
smiles.     "Therefore,  to  try  an  experiment  — " 

"Nene  shall  be  tried!**  interposed  Ninian.  "I  trust 
that  my  friend  Eachel  Armstrong  has  more  good  feeling 
and  generosity.  She  will,  I  know,  retum  to  town  at 
once  with  me." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Ulverston,  what  say  you?  "Will  you  tum 
me  out  of  your  house,  as  Mr.  Grssme  persists  in  doing? 
Are  you  aftüid  lest  my  presonce  should  read  you  a  lesson 
in  conjugal  rebellion?" 

"Oh  no!"  said  Hope,  touched  with  sympathy  for  the 
young  actress,  who  despite  the  smiles  which  she  forced 
to  her  lips,  had  changed  gradually  to  a  hue  absolutely 
livid.  Though  she  kept  standing  —  upright  and 
motionless. 

'*You  must  not  go,"  continued  Mrs.  Ulverston,  "you 
seem  quite  exhausted;  but  you  shall  rest  here.  I  know 
my  husband  would  wish  it." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?  Is  he  so  generous?  Or  perhaps 
on  your  persuasion  he  will  yield  his  prejudices,  being, 
as  I  conclude,  such  a  loving  husband!" 

Poor  little  Hope!  She  shrank  confused  and  troubled 
^jefbre  that  keen  gaze,  which  seemed  to  read  her  through. 
AlHMB^^y  in  the  young  wifo's  pained  and  hesitating 
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manner  Eachd  discemed  some  secret  ^hich  struok  her 
with  triumph.     She  glanced  towards  Kinian. 

"It  would  bö  a  pity  to  make  my  imworthy  seif  a 
subjeot  of  contentioii  between  a  married  couple  bo  hvingP 
She  agaiix  laid  a  sarcastic  emphaeiis  on  the  word,  and 
watched  how  Hope  started,  colourmg  deeply.  "But  I 
believe,  neverthelesSy  if  Mr.  ülyerston  found  me  here,  I 
Bhould  be  able  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  reasons  and  ex« 
cuses  for  my  visit" 

"That  is  needlesB.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to 
go/'  persisted  Kinian. 

"I  will,  if  my  old  aequaintance  Mre.  Ulverston 
desires  it." 

What  conld  Hope  do?  Nothing,  but  what  her  gentle 
loying-kindness  prompted,  to  a  Creatore  whom  she  knew 
to  be  imhappy  and  forlom. 

"You  must  stay,"  she  said;  "you  shall  rest  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  take  a  walk  round  the  garden;  and 
besides,"  she  added,  with  simple  matemal  vanity,  "I 
ßhould  like  to  show  you  my  baby-boy." 

Ninian  looked  apprehensiyely  at  EacheL  But  the 
latter,  whatever  were  her  emotions  or  her  purposes,  be- 
trayed  neither.  She  seemed  determined  to  hover  yet 
longer  over  her  victim,  and  find  out  every  heart-secret 
of  the  poor  young  wife  before  destroying  her  peace  for 
ever. 

"You  are  ä  proud  mother,  I  see,  Mrs.  Ulverston.  I 
Bhould  like  to  look  at  your  boy.  —  Your  only  one?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hope,  while  she  delightedly  rang  for  the 
nuise  and  her  treasure. 

"You  have  not  been  married  long,  then?" 

"A  year  and  a  half.** 

"You  are  Mr.  TJlverston's.first  wife,  of  course?" 
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Hope  looked  surprised,  even  startlecL  Mr.  Giseme 
came  forward:  ^'Perhaps,  Mrs.  Annadaley  as  I  happen  to 
have  been  that  yoiing  lad/s  guardian^  —  he  imper- 
ceptibly  marked  the  word  —  "and  even  now  am  un- 
willing  quite  to  relinquish  the  name,  —  it  would  he  as 
well  if  you  were  to  cateohise  me" 

His  manner,  though  perfectly  coaiteons,  indicated 
that  he  would  admit  no  contest.  It  silenoed  Badiel  in 
spite  of  herseif y  for  the  moment.  Further  conversation 
was  stopped  by  the  advent  of  the  baby. 

The  mother,  now  all  sim'ling,  took  her  beanty  in  her 
armSy  and  held  him  alof t  for  Mrs.  Armadale's  admiration. 
She",  poor  wretchl  sat,  clenohing  her  hands  upon  the 
chair  —  her  eyes,  wild  with  unutterable  agony,  glaring 
upon  the  ohild  —  his  child. 

"Calm  yourself,  Eachel/*  whispered  Ninian,  as  he 
passed  her  by.  He  knew,  out  of  his  own  knowledge^ 
something  of  her  tortures  now.  They  were  bat  biie^  tat 
suddenly  she  rose. 

**It  is  a  beautiful  boy  —  very  beautifuL** 

"Would  you  like  to  hold  him?"  said  the  yomig 
mother,  evidently  feeling  this  offer  to  be  the  height  of 
generosity. 

Eachel  seemed  to  recoil,  as  if  from  some  honiUe 
temptation.  **^o,  no/'  she  gasped.  "Keep  him  from  me. 
I  might  dash  him  —  that  is,  let  him  fall,  and  he  migbt 
be  —  killed,  you  knowl"  The  mother  shuddered.  ''Ex- 
euse  me,"  oontinued  Eachel,  in  her  ordinary  Toice,  "bat 
I  really  know  nothing  about  children." 

"Ah!"  sighedHope,  regarding  with  a  pitying  interest 
the  young  creature  whom  she  deemed  to  be  probably  an 
unhappy  and  childless  wife.  And  she  hugged  the  litÜe 
Walter  closer  to  her  breast 
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''Let  me  look  at  him,  though  I  sball  pot  härm  him/' 
added  Eachel  as  she  composed  her  featores  into  smiles. 
«Is  he  like  his  father?" 

"I  think  not." 

''No/'  Said  the  other,  fbcedly  examiniBg  üie  child, 
and  speaking  in  an  nnder  tone.  ''It  is  not  like  him, 
The  mouth  is  not  his  mouth;  the  eyes  —  they  are  füll 
and  blue,  and  his  were  deep-set,  and  daxk  —  so  dark!* 

**What!  have  you  ever  seen  my  husband?** 

'*At  the  play.  Mr.  Ulveiston  was  with  you  at  the 
play,  you  know/*  Ninian  said. 

"Did  you  notice  him  so  muoh,  even  though  you  were 
acting?''  continued  Hope,  still  tuming  to  Mrs.  Armadale. 
"He  would  be  very  much  flatfcered,  indeed." 

"Would  he?  Teil  him,  then!  Teil  him  I  saw  him, 
and  that  this  pleasant  sight  half-indüced  me  to  come 
here  to-day.  Bat  his  wife  need  not  be  jealous.  Ha, 
ha!  Ask  him  if  he  thinks  his  wife  need  be  jealous 
of  me?" 

Hope  looked  as  if  in  her  simplicity  she  did  not  quite 
fathom  the  jest,  at  which  she,  neyertheless,  smiled, 

"Teil  him,  too,  that  I  have  enjoyed  my  visit  much 

—  that  it  will  delight  me  to  pursue  this  acquaintance 

—  that  I  hope  ere  long  to  be  thoroughly  known  by 
him  and  his  wife,  and  that  I  leare  my  benison  on  his 
child.  There  —  take  it,  little  —  "What  is  the  child's 
name?'' 

«Walter." 

"His  father's,  perhaps.  Is  it  his  father^s?"  And  she 
drew  her  breath  hard. 

"Ko;  my  husband's  Christian  name  is  not  half  so 
pretty.  He  said  —  But  there  he  is.  He  has  ,come  in 
l^y  the  garden.    He  will  see  us  directly!" 
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And»  much  frightened,  the  wife  looked  at  her  forbid- 
den  guest. 

"We  will  go  at  once.  Come,  Eachel,'*  said  Ninian, 
resolutely. 

'^I  thank  you;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  I  piefer  to 
Btay.** 

She  kept  her  position,  never  wavering.  She  "was 
half-concealed  by  Hope  and  tbe  child;  so  that  when  Mr. 
TJlyerston  came  up  to  the  glass  door,  he  at  first  only 
perceived  that  some  lady  was  there.  He  came  in,  bow- 
ing  and  smilingy  with  that  cheerful,  frank,  degagi  air 
which  was  peouliar  to  him.  And  then  confronting  bim 
'- —  rising  up  like  an  accusing  spirit  &om  beside  big 
wife  and  cbild  —  he  saw  the  countenance  of  Baebel 
Armstrong. 

He  would  not  haye  been  man  if  at  that  sight  he  had 
not  shrunk  back  and  tamed  pale  —  pale  with  anger/ 
the  poor  wife  thought,  and  hastened  to  appease  him. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Armadale  —  the  Eachel  Armstrong 
whom  I  once  knew.  She  did*  so  long  to  see  me,  ehe 
says;  and  I  thought  —  I  feit  sure  —  Mrs.  Armadal% 
let  me  introduce  my  husband." 

He  recovered  courage,  seeing  that  as  yet  he  was 
secure.  He  advanced  a  step,  and  met  EacheFs  eyes  — 
clear  in  their  recognition  —  relentless  in  their  hate. 

''I  am  fortunate  at  last  tö  be  introduced,  aSid  thii 
introduced,  to  Mr.  TJlyerston ,"  said  she,  laying  a  li^t 
accent  on  the  name.  Scarcely  looking  at  her  he  moyed 
away,  and  at  the  forther  end  of  the  room  met  19'inian 
Grseme. 

"You  here,  too?  Mrs.  Ulverston  holds  a  levee  this 
moming." 

But  at  the  first  glance  interchanged  between  himsolf 
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and  Mr.  Grseme,  he  knew  he  was  in  the  power  of  two^ 
Conscience-stricken,  he  once  more  drew  back.  Wherever 
he  moved,  he  seemed  to  feel  upon  him  the  pitiless  eye 
of  the  woman  he  had  wronged,  and  to  expect  every 
moment  that  her  lips  would  open  to  betray  him. 

Bat  they  did  not  open.  It  was  not  thos  that  Bachel 
apparently  designed  to  work  out  her  slow  reyenge. 

''Excuse  him,  pray/'  whispered  Hope  to  Hrs.  Aima« 
dale.  ''I  know,  after  his  first  surprise,  he  wiU  be  quite 
glad  to  see  you,  and  willing  for  us  to  become  Mends." 

''Say  that  aloud,"  answered  Bachel ,  in  a  perfectly 
audible  tone.  "There  ought  to  be  no  secrets  between 
wiyes  and  husbands.     Let  Mr.  Ulverston  hear.'* 

He  started  and  tamed  round. 

"I  was  saying,?'  Hope  observed,  timidly,  "that  I 
know  you  will  be  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Armadale." 

Mr.  Ulverston  looked  despairingly  round  him  —  then 
gtammered  out  "Certainly!  if  — " 

^  **Thanks!"  said  Rachel,  still  addressing  the  wife,  and 
neyer  the  husband.  ^^A  novel  position  I  stand  in;  but 
there  are  reasons.  If  Mr.  ülyerston  would  allow  me  to 
ezplain  — " 

"No  need  —  no  ,need,"  muttered  he.  "I  shall 
always  be  happy,  in  any  way  she  can  point  out,  to  serve 
—  this  lady." 

"Thanks  again;  but  that  is  not  what  I  desire.'^  She 
tumed  and  met  the  gaze  of  the  two  men  —  Mr.  Ulvers- 
ton and  Kinian  Grseme.  The  first  was  alarmed,  abject^ 
imploring;  the  second  controUed  her  wiih  a  dumb  want* 
ing,  which  expressed  all  his  terror  for  what  was  coming 
upon  Hope.  Instincüvely,  he  had  drawn  closer  to  where 
the  latter  stood  at  the  window  with  little  Walter,  who 
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-was  crowing  and  leaping  towards  the  sunshine,  so  as  to 
engross  her  whole  attention. 

"What  is  your  desire?"  said  XJlverston,  in  an  nnder 
tone. 

"To  have  sometimes  the  honour  of  visiting  here  — 
of  cultiyating  the  friendship  Mrs.  Ulverston  is  so  kind  as 
to  feel  for  me.  I  tnist  —  indeed,  I  am  sure  —  her 
hnsband  will  not  prevent  it,  for  the  sake  of  old  times.'' 

"Ah,  no!  he  will  not,"  said  Hope,  tuming  ronnd. 
"It  is  such  pleasure  to  me  to  have  my  Scottish  friends 
about  me.  You  must  try  all  your  influence,  Mrs.  Armadale, 
and  we  will  conquer  both  his  prejudices  —  i^ainst  Scöt- 
land,  and  against  the  stage.  Come,  shake  hands,  will 
you  not?''  added  she,  making  a  marvellous  effort  at  gaiety. 
"Mr.  Graeme,  teil  them  to  shake  hands." 

Ulverston  rose  with  an  empressement  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated.  There  was  a  reassured  swagger  in  his  manner 
and  a  daring  curiosity  in  his  look,  as  now  for  the  first 
time  he  ventured  to  eye  steadily  the  country  girl  whom 
he  had  made  love  to  by  hedge-row  sides  —  the  faithful 
creature  who  had  etolen  over  the  snow  to  watch  by  his 
sick  bed  —  the  devoted  woman  who  had  believed  herseif 
his  wife.  Perhaps  seeing  what  she  was  now  —  there 
came  back  to  him  memories  which,  in  another  man  had 
been  alike  sad  and  holy;  but  in  him,  füll  of  all  unholi- 
ness,  could  only  spring  from,  and  tend  to  wrong.  After 
a  rather  eager  gaze  he  extended  his  band. 

Ninian  waited  to  see  what  Rachel  would  do.  She 
did  nothing.  Her  band  lay  passive  by  her  side;  for, 
affcer  she  spoke  last,  she  had  sunk  back  into  her  chair, 
and  sat  as  if  all  power  had  left  her  limbs;  though  still 
her  indomitable  will  govemed  her  features,    and  kept 
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them  from  bearii^  any  outward  witness  to  what  she  feit 
•within. 

"Wül  you  take  my  hand?"  His  voice  was^  soft  — 
how  softly  he  could  speak  sometimeB!  Bachers  whole 
fratne  seemed  to  quiyer  at  the  sonnd.  She  looked  up 
qiiickly.  —  There  he  stood,  in  his  own  likeness,  the 
yonng  '^Korman  baroo,"  smiling,  handsome,  gay,  as  if 
ihere  had  never  been  a  shadow  on  his  countenancey  or  a 
oare  in  his  heart  —  the  very  impersonation  of  that  light 
nature  which  had  come  like  sammer  sunshine  to  her  own 
graver  and  darker  spirit. 

ünresistedy  ülverston  took  her  hand.  She  feit  the 
olden  touch  —  unfelt  for  years  —  the  touch  of  the  be- 
loredy  which,  to  all  who  loye,  seems  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  human  hand.  A  shudder  ran  over  her;  she 
looked  wüdly  round  as  if  everything  werö  a  dream  —  all 
her  yengeancOy  all  her  hate  —  and  she  were  again  an 
innocent  girl,  sitting  on  the  green  mound  of  the  Border 
Castle,  smiling  up  into  her  young  lover's  eyes. 

Hope  came  behind.  "We  are  all  Mends  now.  You 
will  often  come  and  see  us.  It  will  be  so  pleasant  both 
to  me  and  to  my  husband.'' 

"Yes,  but  she  must  go  now  at  once,"  interposed 
Kinian;  for  he  saw  a  fury  that  was  almost  insanity 
gathering  slowly  in  the  miserable  woman's  face.  Another 
eye  saw  it  too.  Terrified  fpr  the  result,  Ülverston  made 
some  excuse  and  crept  out  of  the  room.  There  was  only 
Hope  left  —  whose  attention«  had  been  all  along  much 
distracted  from  what  was  passing  around  her  by  the 
gambols  of  the  child.  Her  looks  were  at  last  drawn 
towaids  Eachel. 

''Mrs.  Armadale  seems  ül,  probably  from  exhaustion. 
Shall  I  send  for  wine?  K'o.    I  will  fetch  it  mysel£" 
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''Do  so/'  Said  Ninian,  thankfdl  for  any  excuse  to  get 
her  out  of  EacheFs  sight.  When  she  was  gone,  he  toök 
the  latter  by  the  liand. 

''Come,  quick!  before  she  letums.'*  Bachel  looked 
at  him  be  wildered.  ''There  is  no  help  ioT  you.  Yoa 
ore  not  able  to  control  yourself.  You  must  obey  me. 
Come!" 

He  drew  her  band  under  bis  arm,  and  balf-leading» 
half-guiding  her,  —  for  there  seemed  no  resintanoe  in 
her  Bpirity  no  strength  in  her  frame,  —*  he  got  her  ^ajS^y 
out  of  the  house.  Scarcely  had  they  left  it,  ihan  hä 
saw  Hope  crossing  the  f^w  yards  that  led  to  ühß  gaiden- 
gate.     He  went  to  her. 

"You  must  excuse  all/'  he  said,  hurriedly.  ^Mn. 
Annadale  is  a  stränge,  impulsive  creature,  and  her  mind 
ifi  weak  through  suffering.  She  had  best  go  honiQ  at 
once.     I  will  explain  everjrthing  to-morrow.** 

Hope  assented;  so  he  rejoined  Kachel,  and  never  leH; 
her  until  he  saw  her  safe  in  the  care  of  one,  who  was  as 
usual  waiting  outside,  ready  to  guard  and  watch  oyer  her 
mistress,  —  the  fiuthful  Jane  Sedley. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  on  a  Saturdaj  moming  that  Eachel  had  gone 
to  Brompton.  By  mere  ohance,  sbe  was  not  to  act  that 
xdghi  So  far,  [N'inian  was  at  rest.  He  spent  all  day  in 
yain  reasonings,  plannings,  conjectores.  Sunday  came  -^ 
ihe  qniet  Sabbath-day  wbich  had  used  to  be  such  a 
happy  one  at  The  Gowans;  bat  he  found  no  rest.  He 
had  lisen  late,  ontwom  with  anxiety,  when  he  heard 
that  a  little  old  woman  wished  to  see  him. 

It  was  Bachers  servant. 

"What  news?  Is  she  more  calm?  You  know  all,  of 
öonrse?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gfrseme,  I  do  know  all,"  said  Jane,  cnrt- 
seying  herself  into  the  back  parlour,  with  the  evident 
determination  of  a  tHe^ä-tete.  '^My  mistress  has  been 
yetj  ill,  but  she  is  asleep  now,  poor  dear!  and  so  I  came 
away  that  I  might  speak  to  you  without  her  knowing." 

Here  Mrs.  Eeay's  yoice  was  heard  without,  laden 
with  a  rather  imperative  waming  to  her  brother,  that  it 
was  church  time. 

"Have  you  much  to  teil  me,  Mrs.  Sedley?" 

**A  great  deal,  sir;  but  i£  you  have  not  patience 
enough,  or  regard  enough  for  my  dear  mistress  to  hear 
me,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  some  good  Christian  gentleman 
who  will,''  said  the  old  servant,  testily. 

"lg  it  so  important?" 

"May  be,  or  may  not  be  —  wait  and  see" 

He  went  out  and  told  bis  sister  that  she  must  go  to 
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chorch  alone.  She  gnimbled  a  good  deal,  for  their  old 
Edinburgh  minister  was  that  day  come  to  preach  among 
the  Binall  Presbyterian  gathering  which  nesÜed  itself  in 
the  London  wildemess.  ^'It  would  seem  like  old  times, 
brother,  when  you  nsed  to  walk  to  church  between  Hope 
and  me.     Ah!  if  I  had  only  thought  of  fetchii^  Hope." 

Kinian  drew  back  hastily  into  the  room.  There  he 
sat  down,  listening  mechanically  to  the  clang  of  the 
ohoroh-bells,  and  waiting,  ahnest  fearing,  the  commnni- 
cation  that  Jane  Sedley  had  to  make. 

She  went  about  it  slowly  and  with  much  reduplica- 
tion,  as  old  people  do.  She  told  a  long  story  about  her 
misiress's  having  made  an  engagement  in  Ireland,  at  one 
of  the  provincial  theatres,  how  everybody  rayed  about. 
her,  and  she  might  haye  mixed  in  the  first  Bociety,  bat 
she  held  aloof  —  as  she  always  did. 

"I  know,**  Said  Mnian.  "She  told  me  she  had  lately 
been  in  Ireland.     But  what  conceming  that?" 

"More  than  you  think,  or  she  either;  for  I  would  not 
toll  her.  That  same  time,  in  Ireland,  I  heard  something; 
for  you  must  know,  sir,  I  always  kept  my  eyes  and  ears 
opon  to  anything  that  might  concem  my  dear  mistress, 
or  that  villain,  who  I  wish  may  — " 

"What  did  you  hear?"  said  Ninian,  stopping  her 
Short.  Startled  by  bis  manner,  for  once  the  worthy 
woman  expressed  herseif  concisely. 

"I  heard  that  there  was  in  limerick  a  family  called 
Sabine.'' 

"Sabine!  was  not  that  Mr.  TJlverston's  name?  —  the 
ftdse  name  he  used  to  deceive  her?" 

"Ay,  he  did  deceive  her,  poor  lamb!  God  punish 
him  for  it.  But,  sir,  though  the  marriage  was  good  for 
nought,  Vm  not  eure  that  the  name  was  false." 
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"HOW  SO?" 

"Pm  just  going  to  teil  you.  These  Sabines,  —  they 
were  decent  enough  people,  but  not  quite  gentlefolk.  I 
know  what  real  gentlefolk  are,  Mr.  Graeme;  —  I  lived 
in  good  families  myself  once." 

"You  got  acquaanted  with  those  people?  Well, 
go  on!" 

"I  am  going  on,  sir,  if  you'll  let  me.  —  Old  Mrs. 
Sabine  made  mnch  of  me,  because  I  was  an  English- 
woman,  and  she  said  she  had  grand  relations  in  England. 
Her  hnsband's  half-brother  on  the  mother's  |side  —  you 
see,  sir,  I  took  pains  to  remember  all  —  was  an  English 
baronet,  who,  haying  quarreUed  wiüi  bis  only  Bon,  sent 
for  Mrs.  Sabine's  eldest  boy,  broi^ht  him  up,  and  made 
a  gentleman  of  him.  A  pretty  gentleman  he  has  tumed 
out!    Do  you  understand,  Mr.  Graeme?" 

"You  mean,"  said  Ninian,  "that  you  suspect  this  son 
to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Ulverston,  whom  your  mistress 
gaw  lately,  and  believes  to  be  the  man  who  so  cruelly 
deceived  ner?"  ♦ 

"He  is!  /  saw  him  too,  comii^  in  at  his  own  door. 
rd  take  my  oath  that  it  is  him,  the  yillain  —  Mr.  Geoffirey 
Sabine." 

"I  believe  it  too.  But  what  of  that?  The  name  is 
nothing;  he  might  haye  assumed  it  by  chance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  his  right  name^  is  Ulverston.*' 

"YouVe  hard  to  convince,  sir,  with  your  Scotch  eau^ 
tion,"  said  Jane,  rather  bitterly.  "Will  you  hear  more? 
TMs  young  Geoffirey  Sabine  hadn't  been  near  his  relations 
since  he  was  a  youth.^  And  a  man  thaf s  ashamed  of 
his  own  famüy,  especially  of  his  mother,  has  no  good 
in  him.'' 

Suddenly  there  recurred  to  Mr.  Greame  the  conversa- 
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timi  at  Ardxaore,   wUea  Mr.  IJlymtiQst  Bai  \4rttoiyiil, 

Also,-  he  ii6»emb«red  flia  woccbr»  tjbeb  wah^edai^  niriah 
Lady  TÜTentoa  had  diopped  abooft  tbe  ytaag 
haviiig  beeil  hu  nnde's  adoptei  heirv.-  waSL  üb 
Jetor  siepped  in  betareeED. ' 

^Yoimg  Sabine's  und^  was  by  tbe  haIf-4>locdl  enly^" 
laid  Sudaiiy  miubg»  .^Se  vä^  bave  faad  *  dUbnat 
maoB,  -wlißh  he  made  fak  mephew  aattaae»  Ifca^  Bedky, 
did  yoa  aak  ivfaat  wda  ftte  aame  ixf  tfaiB  ifioglidi  vadeP 

''Not  I!  It  was  BofhiDg  ,io  mfi^  I  had  Tteaid  aoeofl^ 
te  laake  aae  maß  that  8ab^  itf»a  liia  tiiie  aamey-^and  ha 
bad  aflarwazds  deniedity  thmkiiig  »  pooe  hnftBibheaiM 
gid  and  a  fboliah  old  wonan  voiild.flbrpw'^find.lHfli  üiIl 
Bot  we  have,  thoogh;  ^  ahonld  hiofe  doaae  ae:befa% 
Qjalj  my  mistresB  oame  «way  fiom  Lseiapd  Hmddady,  and 
I  eooldnt  teil  her  why  I  imted  to  stay."' 

''You  told  her  nothing  about  Ihe  Scübinea,  theni" 

''No,  noi  8he  hae  neyer  mentioned  bis  name  —  nor 
have  I  -^  ever  since  the  night  we  left  you  in  Edinbuzi^ 
I  durst  not  let  her  know  anything,  leit  it  should  send 
her  off  her  wits  again.  Bat  now  üiat  this  Sabine  or 
Ulyerstony  or  whateyer  he  is,  has  tomed  up,  I  thou|^t  I 
onght  to  teil  you,  Mr.  Gr^me,  all  that  I  heard." 

''You  were  qnite  right/'  aaid  Ninioni  absently^ 

''But,  sir,  you  miust  help  me  to  get  her  out  of  hk 
way.  She  miist  nerer  see  him  again  —  TÜlain  aa  he  i& 
What  good  could  oome  of  it?  She  can't  make  him  xig^t 
her*  You  yonnelf  said  he  bad  oheated  her,  and  that 
ehe  waa  not  mamed  —  not  eyen  in  your  qoeer  Sootdi 
ÜBshion  —  whichy  to  my  tbiniring,  and  that  ef  all  decent 
folk,  is  litüe  better  than  no  manying  at  alL" 

Perhapa^  deepite  hia  engroanng  anjdefyi  Ux.  OaoBmBf 
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as  e  ScotsmaH  and  a  W.S.,  feit  the  dignity  of  bis  comitry's 
law  impugned  by  this  speech.  "My  good  woman,**  said 
he,  ''you  talk  about  wbat  you  do  not  imderstand;  our 
mamBge  law  is  clear  enongb,  and  binding  enougb  töo. 
"WTietber  tbe  name  of  Geoflörey  Sabine  were  true  or  noty 
woold  have  made  no  difference,  if  be  had  only  married 
her  in  any  legal  way  tbat  could  be  proved.  For  instance, 
tbat  written  acknowledgment  of  wbich  sbe  may  haye 
told  yon  — " 

''I  know,  sir,  my  mistress  kept  notbiüg  back  from 
me,"  interrapted  tbe  old  woman,  proudly. 

"If  he  had  not  —  cunning  as  he  was  —  obtained  it 
and  destroyed  it;  or  if  even  now  there  were  any  legal 
eyidence  —  a  letter  or  writing  of  any  kind,  caUing  her 
his  wife,  she  might  prove  berself  as  such/' 

The  old  woman  tumed  sharply  ronnd.  "Whafs  tbat 
you  say,  sir?    Say  it  again.     Tm  not  over  quick  at  law." 

Ninian  explained  himself  more  clearly. 

"You  mean  to  say,  then,"  continued  Jane,  her 
loquacity  changing  into  wonderful  acuteness,  "tbat  if  this 
Mr.  Ulverston  is  really  Mr.  Geoffirey  Sabine,  or  whetber 
he  is  or  not,  if  I  can  swear  he  is  the  man  tbat  was  my 
mistress's  husband,  and  if  there  was  only  a  bit  or  scrap 
of  his  writing  saying  so,  it  would  be  a  true  marriage, 
and  sbe  would  be  bis  only  lawfal  wife,  and  the  lady 
ihat  he  now  has  would  be  —  no  better  than  she  sbould 
be?" 

At  this  thought,  and  at  her  unusual  manner,'  a  terror 
too  great  for  utteranoe  shot  tbrough  Kinian^s  heari  If 
the  mystery  of  this  pretended  marriage  could  be  solyed 
—  if,  by  any  evidence,  Bache],  were  proved  to  be  the 
first  and  legal  wife  —  what  then  was  Hope?  The  bare 
thought  was  almost  too  borrible  to  be  bome.  ^ 
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''Be  süent!"  be  gasped.  ^^Say  no  word  against  Mn. 
Ulverston.     Do  not  härm  her,  for  God's  sake." 

MiB.  Sedley  took  no  notice.  She  was  fumbling  in 
her  great  pockets,  her  hands  iarembling  with  avidity.  Her 
anxiety  was  so  great,  that  she  evidently  could  not  find 
what  she  wanted.  She  went  to  the  window,  and  tomed 
out  all  the  contents  of  her  pockets  one  by  one. 

Heanwhile  Ninian  was  nigh  distiacted  with  the 
thoughts  that  crowded  upon  bim.  Could  it  be  that 
Ulyerston,  knowing  the  truth  of  what  he  outwardly 
denied,  that  bis  first  marriage  was  yalid,  had  as  mach 
from  revenge,  as  from  insatiable  passion,  gone  throogh 
the  form  of  marriage  with  Hope,  aware  that  he  could  at 
any  time  get  free  from  a  tie  which  the  first  bond  made 
illegal?  Could  tbis  be  tbe  reason  he  apparently  stooped 
from  bis  pride  to  wed  tbe  bankrupt*s  daughter?  Qr  per- 
haps,  seeing  at  last  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  csust  Hope 
off  on  such  a  plea  without  running  a  few  unpleasant 
chances  of  tbe  law,  did  EaebeFs  appearance  awaken  the 
droad  that  she  was  come  not  merely  as  a  deserted  mistress 
to  upbraid  her  lover,  but  as  an  outraged  and  revengefiil 
wifo,  determined  to  claim  her  husband  and  bring  bim  to 
ndx  open  sbame? 

Yot  bow  could  tbis  be?  Mnian  said  over  and  over 
Uigiüu  to  bimself,  —  "Tbere  is  no  proof  —  no  proof " 
Ni>t  a  letter,  not  a  line,  not  even  a  second  witness  to  tbe 
kapt  of  marriage.  Ob,  bard  conjuncture!  wben  be,  an 
hoüourable  man,  feit  bimself  taking  comfort  from  tbis; 
uuuouaciously  rejoicing  that  one  woman  had  no  evidence 
U>  r^moye  tbe  blot  from  her  fame,  lest  in  so  doing  tbe 
tuuuo  doom  migbt  fall  upon  anotber. 

Hl  it  were  so,  !Ninian  feit  that  be  had  almost  ratber 
tiusu  tMH^n  hia  lost  darling  die  broken-hearted  from  her 
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husband's  unkindnesSy  ihaii  withering  imder  such  a  fiitare 
of  shame.  ^ 

All  these  thonghts  foUowed  eaoh  other  wild  and  fast. 
It  was  but  a  minute  or  two  since  the  old  woman's  last 
speechy  and  yet  when  she  spoke  again  he  started  as  if 
from  a  long  trance. 

"There,  sir,"  Jane  Sedley  cried,  triumphantly,  but 
with  some  agitation,  ^'you  said  a  line  would  be  enough« 
Look!  Would  that  prove  my  poor  mistress  to  be  an 
honest  woman  after  all?" 

She  placed  before  him  a  small  Bible,  open  at  the 
fly-leaf.  Thereon  was  wiitten,  in  Mr.  Ulverston's  band, 
the  foUowing  inscnption: 

^^Given  to  my  dear  wife^  Rachel  Armstrong^  hy  her 
faithful  huaband^  Qeoffrey  Sabine.*^  ' 

The  date  was  February  7,  18 — .  Fndemeath  was 
written,  in  a  faint,  trembling  woman's  band,  the  text, 
chosen  habitually  by  Scottish  lovers  in  their  troth-plighl^ 
"  Thou  shaU  not  forswear  thyself^  but  shalt  perform  to 
the  Lord  thine  oaths,'**  Below  it  came  the  signature» 
signed  by  her  for  the  fiiei  time  and  the  last,  ^''Rachel 
Sabine" 

Ninian  read  this  writing  —  once,  twice,  thrice  —  to 
see  that  there  was  in  it  no  flaw.  Then  he  stood  dumb, 
a^iast^  The  truth  had  at  length  appeared,  but  in  a 
form  so  awful  in  its  results,  that  he  hardly  dared  to 
believe. 

"Will  it  do,  Mr.  Ghrseme?  Is  it  proof  enough?** 
oried  Jane  Sedley,  watching  him  eagerly.  "May  I 
go  and  teil  my  dear  mistress  that  she  is  lawfuUy 
married?" 

"I  cannot  teil  —  I  must  consider,"  muttered  Ninian, 
tcying  to  keep  his  thoughts  clear,  and  weigh  the  oase  as 
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ihere  were  not  life  and  death  haoging  on  the  balance. 
"Stop,  Mrs,  Sedley,  give  me  a  minute's  time  to  think.' 

He  sat  down,  bis  hand  upon  bis  brow.  Even  in  that 
terrible  moment  tbere  was  some  lingering  of  calrn  jndg- 
meni     This  be  tiied  to  use. 

Por  seyeral  minutes  tbere  was  in  the  little  parlonr 
perfect  silence,  broken  only  by  the  old  woman's  sbort 
cough,  and  the  merry  singing  of  Mrs.  Beay's  canary. 
'Ainid  that  pause,  Ninian  had  time  to  think  wbat  he 
sbould  say,  knowing  that  on  bis  next  words  might  lest 
the  doom  of  her  to  save  wbose  bappiness  he  would  bave 
giyen  bis  life. 

At  length  be  spoke,  in  a  very  low  tone  but  withoni 
sign  of  emotion,  —  just  like  a  lawyer  questioning  an 
important  witness, 

"Wben  did  this  book  come  into  your  possession?" 

''It  was  under  a  beap  of  old  newspapers  in  Mr. 
Sabine's  room.  I  found  it  wben  I  cleaned  out  my 
cottage,  just  before  I  gave  it  up." 

"After  you  and  Eacbel  saw  me  in  Edinburgh?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  did  it  come  tbere?" 

"Mr.  Sabine  must  bave  lost  it;  be  was  very  eareless 
of  all  bis  tbings.  He  went  away  in  a  great  hnrry  at 
last.  I  remember  bis  calling  me  in,  and  asking  me  if  I 
bad  Seen  some  of  bis  books  —  especially  a  Bible  or 
Testament  that  was  missing.  I  noticed,  because  he  was 
not  very  particular  about  bis  Bible,  and  I  wondered  that 
be  should  make  a  fuss  over  it  now.  At  last  he  went 
away,  telling  ine  to  look  over  bis  books,  and  keep  all  bis 
tbings  safe  tili  be  sent  for  them." 

"Did  be  send?" 

"Ay,  and  baä.  tb.em  all>  but  as  I  said,  I  didn't  find 
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this  tili  long  affcerwards.  Anyhow,  I  should  not  haye 
sent  it,  because  you  see  it  was  her  book  —  not  his.** 

"Did  you  give  it  to  her,  or  teil  her  when  you 
found  it?" 

'^I  wasn't  quite  so  foolish  as  that,  Mr.  Grseme.  Bless 
you!  it  would  have  driven  her  mad  at  once.  No,  no, 
poor  darling!  I  kept  it  out  of  her  sight,  and  have 
carried  it  about  in  my  pooket  always.  Many  a  time  I 
thought  of  burning  it;  but  somehow  I  coiüdn't  bum 
Qod's  Holy  Word,  eyen  though  that  wicked  man  had 
"written  in  ii" 

''Was  this,  do  you  think,  the  acknowledgmei^t  of 
marriage  Bachel  spoke  of?" 

"No;  not  it.  He  wrote  another  paper  —  the  one 
he  kept  Who'd  ever  think  that  this  was  a  marriage? 
just  a  name  written  in  a  leaf  of  a  Bible!  We  English 
people  would  neyer  belieye  such  a  thing.  But  little 
care  I,  if  it  only  holds  good  in  law,  and  brings  my 
dear  mistress  to  her  rights?  -Are  you  sure  of  this,  Mr. 
Grseme?" 

He  was  siJent.  He  knew  that  from  one  assent  of 
his,  Jane  Sedley  in  her  passionate  fidelity,  and  Eachel 
maddened  with  her  wrong,  would  both  at  once  proceed 
to  desperate  measures.  Perhaps  that  yery  night,  without 
pause  or  preparation,  the  blow  might  faU; .  —  the  blow 
which,  whether  she  loyed  Ulyerston  or  not,  would  cruah 
Hope  for  eyer. 

"Won't  you  answer,  sir?"  persisted  the  old  woman, 
angrily.  ''Here  haye  you  been  questioning  me,  and 
got  all  out  of  me.  How  do  I  know  that  you'U  not 
use  it  against  my  mistress?  You  are  a  friend  of  Mr. 
TJlverston's.*' 

''I  his  friend?"    muttered  Ninian,    hardly   a]>le  to 
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ßuppress  the  fierce  passion  that  shook  bis  manhood  — 
the  buming  desire  for  vengeance  on  the  destroyer  of  bis 
own  peace  and  that  of  the  girl  he  had  loved.  "If  I  bad 
bim  bere,  and  God's  law  did  not  forbid  murder  — ^ 

"Eh  —  what,  sir?"  cried  Jane  Sedley,  balf-fiigbtened 
at  bis  looks.  At  once,  Ninian  came  to  bis  nght  senses 
again. 

"I  am  no  feiend  to  Mr.  Ulverston,"  said  be,  calmly. 
"Bat  in  cases  like  these,  we  must  not  bastily  jndge.  We 
mnst  take  time!  Thongh  TJlyerston  may  be  the  man 
wbo  married  Eachel,  there  is  no  clear  prdof  that  the 
name  under  which  be  married  her  was  really  bis  own. 
It  might  be  that  of  some  friend  which  he  used.** 

Mrs.  Sedley  looked  alarmed. 

"Would  that  make  the  marriage  void,  sir?*' 

"No;  but  it  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  proving 
it.  There  would  be  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session 
—  costing  much  time,  much  expense,  lasting  perbaps 
for  years.  I  repeat  again7'  said  he,  in  the  eagemess  of 
bis  fear,  "you  must  do  nothing  bastily  —  as  yet,  you 
must  not  even  teil  your  mistress." 

"ITot  teil  her!  —  not  let  her  know  that  she  is  an 
bonestly  married  wife  —  even  though  her  husband  is  a 
villain!  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Graeme?  111  not  listen 
to  you  —  ril  go  and  teil  her  at  once  —  my  poor,  poor 
girl  —  my  mistress,  I  mean  —  though  sometimes  I  talk 
as  if  she  were  my  own  Jessie  thaf s  dead  and  gone.  She 
shall  hold  up  her  head  yet,  my  darling!  as  good  and 
lawful  a  wife  as  any  in  the  land." 

And  the  faithful  creature,  wbo  from  her  own 
anxiety  and  her  respect  to  Mr.  Graeme  had  hitberto 
controlled  berself,  now  began  to  weep  like  a  child. 

But  Ninian   seemed   to   have   no   sympathy  —  no 
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feeling  leffc.  Both  were  dried  up  in  one  overpowering 
horror  of  what  was  Coming  upon  Hope. 

"I  entreat  you  —  I  desire  you,  not  to  teil  her  yet,** 
persisted  he.  "Consider  her  weakness,  —  her  present 
State  of  excitement;  she  could  not  bear  such  a  shock  — 
not  even  of  joy.  "Wait  only  a  week  —  a  day!'*  While 
saying  this,  the  hypocrisy  of  Ms  word^  smote  Hm  with 
humiliation.  But  that  was  nothing.  At  all  risks,  he 
must  gain  time. 

Jane  Sedley  seemed  rather  strack  with  his  reasons. 

"You  may  be  right,  Mr.  Grasme  —  you  were  alWays 
thoughtfal  over  her,  and  you  are  a  just  and  kind  gentle- 
man.  I  believe  you  would  not  keep  her  a  day  out  of 
her  rights  if  you  could.'* 

PooT  I^inian!  he  feit  almost  as  if  there  had  been 
guiltiness  in  the  agony  with  which  he  strove  to  ward  off, 
only  for  a  time,  the  impending  woe. 

"I  can't  wait  any  longer  now,*'  said  the  old  woman, 
as  the  footsteps  of  returning  church-goers  began  to  come 
pattering  beneath  the  window. 

"Then  you  will  promise  me,  Mrs.  Sedley,  ihat  for  a 
few  days  at  least,  until  I  have  gained  more  eyidence  and 
am  clearer  in  my  mind,  Bachel  shall  be  told  nothing? 
Mind  —  I  say,  nothing !" 

"Well,  Fll  promise.  Poor  thing!  she  has  no  friend 
but  you.  And  you'U  s6e  to  her  —  you'll  take  care  of 
her  interests,  and  bring  her  to  her  rights!  I  know  you 
will,  for  you  are  a  good  and  honest  gentleman,  Mr. 
Grseme,"  said  the  old  woman,  as  she  went  out,  rather 
hastily,  for  Mrs.  Eeay  and  the  Professor  were  just 
entering  the  door. 

Ninian  scarcely  heard  them.  All  his  mind  was  absorbed 
in  the  future  opened  to  him  by  Jane  Sedley's  last  words. 
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He>  then,  «was  to  be  the  one  with  whom  lested 
judgment!  It  was  he,  who  as  Eachers  only  Mend  must 
guide  her  to  the  restitution  of  her  honour  —  it  was  he 
who  in  so  doing  must  bring  Hope  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truthy  and  cast  her  forth  to  bear  the  doom  which 
had  once  been  Rachel's.  Nay,  worse,  —  for  theie  was 
the  child! 

Thinkii^  so  much  of  her,  he  had  never  before 
thought  of  her  child.  Horror  upon  horror  seemed  to 
rise  before  him.     The  young  wife,  patient,  if  not  content 

—  the  young  mother,  so  happy,  so  proud!  He,  and  he 
alone,  must  be  the  one  to  tear  her  life's  hopes  away; 
telling  the  wife  that  she  was  no  wife,  and  the  mother 
that  her  child  was  base-bom. 

He  laid  his  head  upon  the  table;  he  wrung  bis 
hands  and  groaned.  The  anguish  of  that  moment  was 
keener  than  he  had  ever  known  —  ay,  even  than  thaf; 
on  the  day  he  first  heard  of  Hope's  marriage.  Then 
the  suffering  was  only  for  himself  —  it  is  often  easy 
to  bear  torture  which  no  one  shares  and  no  one  sees; 

—  but  now  — 

Many  a  man,  who  had  loved  and  seen  another  pre- 
ferred  before  him,  might  have  feit  some  selfish  exultation; 
perhaps  have  even  built  on  this  misery  some  vague 
hope  of  winning,  righteously  or  unrighteously,  his 
hearfs  desire;  but  this  thought  could  never  once  visit 
Ninian  Grseme.  He  saw  before  him  only  one  vision  — 
Hope  and  her  imutterable  wretchedness.  He  almost 
wished  that  this  discovery  had  never  been  made;  that 
Bachel  had  lived  on  in  her  supposed  shame,  and  Hope 
in  her  blind  innocence.  But  at  last  there  came  to  him 
one  thought  which  seems  to  live  —  a  vivifying  light  — 
in  the  depths  of  every  good  heart,  shining  through  all 
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darkuess  of  conflictmg  ^Luties,  emotions,  and  desires  — 
the  Bense  of  right  and  justice. 

This  showed  him  at  once  that  there  was  no  medium 
course  —  that  Hope  was  either  a  wife  or  no  wife.  If 
the  former  were  proyed,  nothing  could  härm  her;  if  the 
latter,  she  must  be  at  once  snatched  fcom  what  became 
henceforward  a  life  —  not  of  sanotified  marriage,  but  of 
undoubted  infamy. 

At  this  thoughty  tiie  last  of  an  infinite  multitude  that 
had  come  and  gone  like  lightning,  during  the  time  that 
Tinie  was  running  up-stairs  and  calling  rather  crossly  for 
"Brother  Ninian,"  — Mr.  Grseme  rope  and  struggled  with 
his  conscience  no  more. 

There  remained  one  doubt  still  —  was  the  name  of 
Geoflfrey  Sabine  feigned  or  real?  On  this  fact^  muoh/ 
though  not  all,  depended  —  since  the  proof  that  at  the 
time  of  marriage  it  was  the  husband's  true  name,  would 
prevent  much  delay.  If  false  —  perhaps,  as  there  was 
only  one  witness  to  his  identity,  the  first  marriage  might 
be  with  difficulty  established,  or  even  held  doubtfnl;  too 
much  so,  being  a  childless  imion,  to  Warrant  the 
disinheriting  of  an  heir.  This  slender  and  cruel 
Chance  —  cruel  in  every  way  —  was  yet  the  only 
one  leffc.. 

XJnable  to  endure  suspenso,  Ninian  determined  to  go 
at  once  and  find  out  from  the  man  himself  —  as  the 
plainest  and  least  imderluuid  course,  or  if  not,  j&om 
Hope,  though  this  possibility  made  him  recoil,  —  whether 
Mr.  Ulverston  had  always  bome  his  present  name.  "With 
this  intention  Mr.  Qrseme  escaped  from  the  house  before . 
his  sister  saw  him. 

"Walking  fast,  and  in  the  buming  summer  sun,  before 
leaching  Brompton  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted.    This 
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was  even  a  blessing.  In  moments  of  great  mental  pain, 
there  often  is  a  sense  of  lulling  comfort  in  intense 
bodily  fatigue.  Yet  when  he  reached  the  hoose  —  the 
pretty  house  with  its  magnolia  blossoms  and  its  oyer- 
hanging  acacia-trees  —  he  feit  as  if  it  were  impossible 
to  enter  it.  From  the  high-road  he  could  see  into  the 
half-open  Windows.  Beside  one  of  them,  her  profile 
tumed  towards  him,  stood  Hope  with  the  baby.  He  saw 
her  bright  face,  he  heard  her  laughter,  not  exactly  merry, 
but  füll  of  an  inward  content  A  cold  shuddjer  crept 
over  him;  involuntarily  he  passed  on.  * 

There  was  close  by  a  little  lane  leading  off  jfrom  the 
high-road  —  one  of  those  frequent  Love-lanes  which  on 
Summer- Sundays  become  worthy  the  name.  Ninian 
turned  down  it,  thinking  to  be  quiet  and  reoover  himself. 
He  leaned  against  a  tree,  and  had  taken  off  bis  hal^ 
trying  to  feel  the  rustle  of  the  cool  chesnut-leaves.  But 
there  came  by,  continually,  tbat  sight  he  most  fled  firom 
—  happiness;  the  love-couples  strolling  by  —  the  town- 
children  Walking  with  their  parents,  and  each  and  all 
tuming  to  loolT  at  the  stränge  gentleman  who  stood  el(me 
by  the  road-side.  Ninian  fancied  there  must  l^e  in  him 
some  outward  sign  of  what  he  was  enduring,  and  once 
more  he  struggled  to  recover  his  ordinary  look  and 
manner  before  he  entered  Hope's  presence. 

After  a  while,  he  went  back  again,  and  came  once 
more  within  the  scent  of  the  magnolias. 

"Mrs.  Ulverston  was  alone  in  the  house,"  the  servant 
Said;  "Mr.  Ulverston  was  not  expected  home  until  night" 
Ninian  paused,  but  there  was  no  hesitating  now  —  he 
entered  the  hall. 

Hope  was  sitting  by  herseif,  singing.  A  holy,  peace- 
ful,  Sabbath  song  it  was, —  "0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  from 
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Mendelssohn's  "Elijah."  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  weil 
in  it  —  to  some  ears  at  least,  who  hearing  the  words, 
^^He  shall  give  thee  thy  hearfs  desire"  —  knew  that  He 
sees  fit  not  thus  to  give  unto  alL  —  Ninian  had  thought 
so  many  a  time  when  she  used  to  sing  this  at  The  Gowans, 
and  yet,  somehow,  while  she  sang  it,  he  had  often  half- 
believed  that  it  would  come  to  him  as  a  truth  one  day. 
But  it  never  had  done  so;  teaching  him  that  the  "wäiting 
patiently"  must  last  until  death. 

—  He  remained  outside  until  Hope  had  ceased;  then 
he  went  in  and  spoke  to  her.  For  him  her  welcome  and 
its  frank  affection  never  changed. 

"I  knew  you  would  come,  otherwise  I  think  I  should 
have  come  to  you.  I  want  you  to  teil  me  about  Mrs. 
Armstrong  —  is  she  better?  I  would  have  gone  to  see 
her  last  night,  but  my  husband  wished  me  not.  Is  she 
really  better?  —  What  made  her  ill?"  / 

Mrs.  Ulverston  went  on  with  all  these  questions,  but 
received  no  answer.  Ninian  could  give  none.  To  see 
her  —  so  cheerful,  so  smiling,  so  kind  —  and  know 
what  he  knew!     It  was  almost  too  horrible  to  endure. 

He  looked  at  her  -^  sat  down  —  tried  to  speak  — 
but  it  was  only  a  gasp. 

"What  is  the  matter?  You  look  ilL  Can  I  do  any- 
thing  for  you?"  And  Hope  came  and  took  bis  band, 
more  in  the  way  bis  "child"  used  to  do,  than  with  the 
slight  reserve  she  had  unconsciously  maintained  as  Mrs. 
TJlverston. 

"Water  —  give  me  water.  I  am  so  tired.  That 
is  all.'' 

He  thought  that  plea  would  get  her  out  of  the  room, 
if  for  a  moment  only,  that  he  might  groan  out  bis  souI 
and  grow  calm  again.    When  she  retomed  he  took  the 

15* 
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glass,  drained  it,  and  gave  it  back  agam  wit|i  a  £uxit 
sxnile. 

^You  see  I  am  not  so  streng  as  I  used  to  be.  I  am 
getting  an  cid  man  now." 

"You  must  not  think  so,"  said  Hope,  affectionatelj. 
"Tinie  would  be  very  angry  to  bear  you  say  that,  and 
so  would  L  "We  can't  bave  a  grim,  ancient  uncle  for 
our  bäims.  We  must  have  one  tbat  -will  laugh  and  play 
witb  tbem." 

Sbe  spöke  gaily,  but  evidently  to  hide  her  anxiety. 
Vistfully  she  regarded  tbe  face  —  wbose  secret  she 
never  bad  read,  and  never  migbt  read. 

"Indeed?**  said  Ninian,  trying  to  answer  her  play- 
fulness.  "Well,  let  me  begin  my  duties.  Where  is 
Walter?*'  —  He  tbought  that  anything,  even  the  sigfat 
of  that  poor  child,  would  be  better  than  Hope's  eye 
watching  him  thus. 

"Walter  is  asleep  up-stairs.  Pray  let  him  stay  there, 
the  young  tyrant!"  cried  Hope,  once  more  smiiiiig. 
"When  he  is  awake  there  is  no  peace  in  the  house« 
You  shall  see  him  before  you  go,"  she  added,  as  a  piece 
of  consolation.  "But  have  you  dined?  We  always  dine 
early  on  Sundays.  How  tired  you  look  stiU!  What  can 
I  give  you?" 

"Nothing.  I  oould  not  eat.  Only  let  me  rest  for  an 
hour  or  two." 

"That  you  shall,  and  I  will  sit  and  talk  to  you,  as 
I  used  to  do."  And  in  her  old  fashion,  as  customaiy  on 
rare  occasions  when  the  eider  brother  oame  home  wearied, 
to  have  the  novelty  of  bis  sisters  waiting  upon  him  — 
Hope  placed  a  cushion  for  bis  head  and  a  stool  for  bis 
feet,  to  make  him  "comfortable." 

She  began  to  talk  —  of  pleasant  litde  trifles;  she 
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•W9A  still,  as  ever,  one  of  those  gentle  women  who  haye 
no  ''conV^rsation,"  yet  to  whose  speech  many  a  wise  and 
cleyer  man  will  listen  as  to  the  easy  jäowing  of  a  rivulet, 
wbich.  hai^  no  set  music,  bat  is  only  lulling,  sweet,  and 
clear. 

It  was  in  vain  —  Ninian  could  not  rest. 

"The  house  is  close  —  this  weather  is  awftil,"  he 
seid.  "Will  you  come  into  the  garden?"  He  thought, 
moving  about  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  mulberry-trees, 
where  he  did  not  see  her  face  — nor  she  his  — it  would 
be  poBsible  to  bring  the  conversation  to  the  point  it  had 
to  reach. 

So  for  half  an  hour  they  walked  slowly  round  and 
round  ihe  garden,  sometimes  side  by  side,  sometimes 
apart,  as  Hope  stopped  to  look  at  a  flower,  or  to  glance 
back  and  listen  undemeath  the  open  window  of  Walter's 
nursery. 

"He  sleeps  a  long  time/'  she  said,  at  last,  with 
another  wistful  look.  "Will  you  spare  me  a  minute  to 
go  and  peep  at  him?" 

Ninian  assented.  All  he  did,  said,  and  saw,  was 
mechanically,  as  if  there  were  upon  him  a  horrible  in- 
cnbus  which  he  could  neither  struggle  with  nor  cast  off. 
He  had  been  with  Hope  an  hour  and  yet  had  not  leamed 
that  for  which  he  came.  At  length  chance  brought  the 
question  nearer. 

"My  boy  is  fast  asleep  still,"  said  Hope,  retuming. 
^^A  good  thing  too,  for  he  was  üred  out  with  screaming. 
He  does  go  in  such  passions  sometimes,  —  my  little  'Sir 
Walter,'  as  Lady  Ulverston  calls  him." 

"Why  Sir  Walter?" 

"Because  he  may  be  a  baronet  some  of  these  days  — 
after  Sir  Peter  and  —  his  papa.'*. 
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''Your  husbandy  then,  will  inherit  a  baronetage  on 
Sir  Peter's  death?" 

"Yes.  He  expected  to  have  done  so  before  —  for 
every  one  thought  bis  cousin  Peter  XJlverston.  had  died 
abroad.  The  first  Sir  Peter  —  the  present  Sir  Petei's 
father  —  was  my  busband's  uncley  and  had  edneated  and 
adopted  bim.     But  I  dare  say  yoa  know  all  this?" 

Ninian  could  not  but  say  the  truth  —  that  he  did. 

"Of  course  Mr.  XJlverston  would  teil  you  —  thpugh 
he  does  not  like  to  talk  much  about  these  things,  even 
to  me.  I  fancy  bis  own  family  were  never  very  kind  to 
him,  nor  bis  uncle  eitber,  thougb,  ^J^^9  l^e  left  bim  all 
bis  fortune." 

"Is  it  long  since  tbis  uncle  died?" 

"Some  time,  I  tbink.  It  must  have  been  before  you 
knew  my  busband;  for  I  remember,  the  first  time  I  saw 
bim,  you  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  Ulverston.  Of  course  you 
were  aware  that  that  was  not  bis  name  always?" 

Ninian  gasped  for  breath.  'For  bis  life  —  not  a  word 
could  he  have  answered. 

Hope  went  on  in  her  innocent  talk  with  her  own 
long-trusted  friend,  and,  as  she  believed,  her  husband's 
likewise. 

"It  was  really  quite  a  surprise  to  me  —  for  I  did 
not  know  it  until  very  lately.  "Would  it  not  have  been 
stränge  to  have  first  met  my  busband  under  one  surname, 
and  then  married  him  under  another?  It  might  have  so 
happened,  since,  as  you  know,  he  inberited  bis  uncle*s 
estate  and  assumed  bis  name  just  before  Coming  to  Edin- 
burgh. Look  —  look!  what  a  pretty  lizard  you  are 
treading  on!"  added  the  young  creature,  stopping  short. 
She  stooped  and  picked  it  up  from  under  Kinian's  feet, 
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foT  he  was  staggerhig  blindly  on  Hke  one  who  neither 
heard  nor  saw.     Then  she  joined  him  again. 

He  aaid,  forgetting  eyerything  bat  that  the  question 
must  be  asked  and  answered,  "Teil  me  —  for  I  would 
like  to  know  —  what  was  Mr.  XJlverston's  fonner  name?" 

"Did  you  never  hear  it?     It  was  Sabine,  I  believe 

—  Geoffirey  Sabine."    And  then  she  lagged- behind  again 

—  the  compassionate  one!  —  to  puU  off  a  caterpillar 
that  was  eating  a  beautiful  rose. 

Kinian  strode  on  —  quickly  —  wildly.  He  feit  con- 
scious  of  nothing  but  that  he  must  hurry  from  Hope's 
presence,  —  rush  out  of  hearing  of  her  imconscions  voice, 
out  of  sight  of  her  innocent  face. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Graeme?  Not  home, 
surely?'* 

He  muttered  some  excuse  about  having  mistaken  the 
hour,  and  that  he  must  leave. 

"But  you  will  stay  a  minute,  just  to  see  my  boy?" 

"Not  now  —  another  time.*' 

"That  other  time  may  be  long  in  Coming;  for  as  I 
was  just  abbut  to  teil  you,  Mr.  XJlverston  is  going  abroad, 
and  Walter  and  I  are  to  spend  the  summer  by  ourselves 
in  the  country." 

"Thank  God,"  murmured  ÜSTinian. 

Hope  looked  very  much  astonished,  even  fr^htened, 
not  for  herseif  but  him.  She  evidently  thought  he  must 
be  iU,  or  troubled  in  bis  mind.  Her  manner  grew  tender 
and  compassionate  beyond  expression. 

"My  dear  brother  —  my  own  brother  —  what  aus 
you?     Has  anything  happened?" 

He  could  not  teil  a  falsehood  —  he  never  did.  "  Yes, 
Hope"  —  in  bis  agony  he  called  her  by  that  long-silent 
and  carefully-avoided  name  —  "something,  not  to  me  or 
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mine  personally,  bat  what  grieyes  me  much.  Lei  me 
away  now.  Oily  go  and  pray,  my  ohild  —  go  to  €k)d 
attdjpray!** 

Me  quitted  her  abrapily,  for  bis  reaflon  seemed  to 
reeL  When  scaroely  gone^  he  remembered  with  terror 
the  last  words  forced  from  bim  in  bis  anguish  —  but  the 
remembrance  came  too  late.  little  it  mattered  now^ 
when  all  must  be  soon  known. 

He  bumed  along  the  higb-road  tbat  bumed  beneath 
the  aftemoon  siin,  scarcely  feeling  where  be  was,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  leffc.  —  Otherwiae  be 
might  baye  seen,  slipping  out  of  bis  way,  and  pe^ing 
in  and  out  at  the  comer  of  the  read  near  Mr.  TJlyerBton'i 
house,  —  a  litÜe  figure  in  black. 

It  was  Jane  Sedley. 
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CHAPTEB  XY. 

"Oh,  brother!  what  do  you  think  that  horrid  Mr. 
ülyerston  has  gone  and  done?"  cried  Tinie,  as  bonneted 
and  shawled  ehe  entered  Ninian's  room  —  two  days  after 
that  Siinday. 

How  the  two  days  had  passed,  he  never  knew.  He 
had  done  nothing  —  for  there  was  nothing  to  he  done: 
he  feit  as  if  Eate  must  have  her  own  will,  and  he  only 
sit  by  and  watch.  He  had  never  been  near  Eachel;  nor 
indeed  had  he  stirred  out  at  all.  Some  indistinct  notion 
he  had  of  life's  daily  routine  going  on  as  usual;  of  having 
to  rise  in  the  moming,  and  go  to  bed  at  night;  of  Tinie's 
telling  him  he  looked  ill,  and  should  stay  a  little  longer 
with  her  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  and  of  his  tacitly 
consenting.  This  was  all  the  history  of  the  eight-and- 
forty  hours. 

"Brother  Ninian,  how  dnll  you  are!  Listen,  —  what 
do  you  think  Hope's  husband  has  done?  He  has  gone  ofT 
to  Paris  to  enjoy  himself ,  and  has  sent  her  and  the  baby 
to  stay  at  a  stupid  ugly  farmhouse  somewhere  in  EJent, 
a  place  where  Lady  Ulverston  declares  she  wiU  be  buried 
allye.     And  yet  Hope  has  actually  gone!'' 

!N'inian  heaved  a  sigh  of  reHef  and  thanksgiving. 

"Gone,  so  suddenly  too!  He  hujried  her  off,  hardly 
giying  her  time  to  pack  up  her  things.  What  a  very 
unpleasant  husband  the  'Flash  of  Lightning'  must  be!" 

Mrs.  Eeay  shru^ed  her  Shoulders,  and  without  wait- 
ing  for  any  answer  went  on  chattering;  unfoldüig  to  her 
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brother  all  that  Lady  Ulyerston  had  the  same  momingy 
by  a  curious  chance,  informed  her  of ,  Mr.  TJlverston's 
family  history,  change  of  name,  &c.  Such  an.  amount  of 
gossiping  intelligence  quite  overwhelmed  the  litÜe  woman. 
She  talked  on  in  a  small  fever  of  excitement,  occasionally 
pausing  to  see  if  Ninian  Hstened.  But  his  replies  were 
brief,  and  he  scarce  ouce  lifted  his  head  the  while. 

'^Is  that  all?''  Said  he  at  last,  when  she  had  nm 
through  the  whole  voluminous  history,  with  her  own 
comments  thereon. 

"Dear  me  —  no!  I  had  another  queer  little  adven- 
ture  —  no  end  to  the  secrets  I  have  found  out  to-day." 
Kinian  looked  up.  "Why,  how  firightened  you  seem! 
Perhaps  you  knew  it,  and  never  told  me?  Well,  it  is 
shockii^,  I  own,  and  unpleasant  enough  to  think  of,  bat 
still  — " 

"For  Qod's  sake,  speak  openly,  Chiistina/'  said  the 
brother,  as  a  cold  fear  stole  over  him. 

"ÜSTow,  why  should  you  be  so  agitated,  unless  to  be 
sure,  as  I  once  half-fancied,  you  were  in  love  with  her 
—  only  just  a  wee  bit?  Confess,  brother!"  And  the 
wicked  young  lassie  began  to  laugh  heartily. 

Her  laughter  was  a  relief ;  Ninian  thought  she  could 
not  laugh  if  she  knew  what  he  dreaded.  He  forced  his 
quivering  lips  to  smile.  "This  is  an  idle  jest,  Tinie. 
What,  or  who  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Don't  you  guess?  About  Eachel  Armstrong.  Ha, 
ha!  your  look  betrays  you.  So  my  wise  eider  brother 
was  in  love  with  her  after  all." 

"Never!  Talk  no  such  folly  again,  Tinie.  Teil  me 
what  you  were  going  to  say." 

Made  somewhat  graver  by  his  look,  Tinie  continued: 
"Of  coursePll  teil  you,  only  you  are  not  to  look  so  cross. 
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Tm  married  now,  and  won't  be  scolded,  brother  1N"iiiian. 
There,  be  good  now,  and  you  shall  hear." 

He  Ustened  with  painful  intentness. 

"I  was  just  Coming  out'of  the  house  at  Brompton, 
wben  a  little  old  woman  met  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
were  not  Mrs.  Ulverston?  Of  conrse  I  said  *No'  (with 
a  little  quiet  thanksgiving  to  myself  for  the  same),  — 
*but  that  I  was  a  friend  of  hers/  on  which  the  old  woman 
questioned  me  to  a  most  comical  extent;  until  I^  being 
rather  inclined  to  curiosity,  questioned  her  in  retum. 
And  what  do  you  think  came  out?  That  she  knew  all 
about  the  Ulverstons,  and,  more  than  that,  she  even 
knew  Mr.  TJlverston's  former  name  —  Sabine,  I  think 
it  was." 

Ninian  almost  groaned:  "Did  you  teil  her?" 

"Either  I  told  her,  or  she  me,  I  forget.  But  we  had 
a  long  Chat;  she  amused  me;  she  was  such  a  funny- 
looking  old  woman.  Besides,  she  said  she  had'seen  you 
and  Edmund  too,  which  quite  puzzled  me  at  first,  until 
the  mystery  came  out  —  ah!  brother,  it  was  too  bad  not 
to  let  me  know.  Only  think  that  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Armadale  should  tum  out  to  be  that  queer  daft  body, 
Eachel  Armstrong!" 

She  stopped,  half-vexed,  half-amused.  The  gay,  easy 
manner  relieved  Ninian.  Evidently,  whatever  Jane 
Sedley  had  discovered,  she  herseif  had  in  retum  betrayed 
little;  Mrs.  Reay,  however  proud  of  this  small  mystery, 
knew  nothing  of  the  greater  one  that  lay  beneath. 

"I  can't  imagine  why  neither  you  nor  Edmund  ever 
told.  What  a  shocking  thing  for  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  have 
tumed  play-actress!  What  would  the  Forsyths  say!  And 
think  of  John  Eorsyth'ß  being  in  town  so  lately!  He 
might  have  found  oiit'  aU  i£*  he  had  not  gone  back  so 
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saddenly.  Well^  üiey  are  a  queer  familj,  Annstrongs, 
Forsyths,  and  all.  But,**  added  Tinie,  abrapÜy,  "the 
thing  I  can't  make  out  is,  Wbat  conld  Eacliel's  servant 
want  with  the  TJlverstons?" 

"She  knows  nothing  —  thank  God  she  knows  no- 
thing/'  Said  Ninian  to  himself.  Bat  brief  was  this  com- 
fort,  when  he  thought  how  soon  everjrthing  must  be 
kQOwn.  The  more  so,  as  now  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
purpose  of  Jane  Sedley*s  visit  to  Ulverston's  hoiise.  By 
this  tin^e  her  keen  fidelity  must  have  leamt  all^  and  diß- 
covered  it  to  her  mistress  likewise. 

"Did  yoa  answer  the  old  woman's  questions?    Kd* 
you    teil    her    where  Mrs.  TJlverston    was    gone?"    he 
asked. 

''No,  for  I  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  place. 
When  I  offered  to  deliver  any  message,  she  said,  'No, 
she  had  none  to  send.  Only  I  might  teil  my  brother  — * 
And  then  she  stopped,  seemed  to  change  her  mind,  and 
at  last  hurried  away  without  speaking  any  more.  Now, 
Ninian,  what  does  all  this  mystery  mean?  Mrs.  Baddiffe's 
novels  are  nothing  to  it  What  is  the  matter?  Stand 
and  unfold  yourself!" 

He  made  a  yain  attempt  to  quit  the  room,  bat  bis 
sister  opposed  bim,  —  half  playfiilly,  half  in  eamest 
He  saw  there  was  no  putting  off  Tinie's  curiosity.  Her 
suspicions  were  aroused,  and  she  was  determin^  to  be 
satisfied.  A  jest  availed  not,  and  bis  trathfol  natore 
recoiled  from  a  He.  He  resolyed  to  trast  —  not  her 
secrecy,  bat  her  sense  of  honour. 

"Ghristina,"  said  he,  gravely,  trying  to  control  Yoioe 
and  Speech  so  as  not  to  betray  himself  more  than  neces- 
sary.  "You  see  something  is  wrong,  and  that  a  great 
anxiety  troubles  me.     It  is  not  my  secret  or  youiB  bat 
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belongs  to  others.    I  cannot  teil  you  more  now,  but  üme 
will  explain  all." 

Tinie  looked  frightened  —  too  frightened  even  for 
curiosity. 

"Meanwhile/'  ISfinian  continuedy  "you  must  show 
kindness  to  your  brother  by  helping  him  to  keep  a  secret 
which  you  yourself  do  not  know.  You  must  ask  me  no 
questions  —  take  no  notice  of  me  —  teil  no  one  what 
I  eay.     Promise!" 

"I  will/'  said  she,  subdued  into  obedience.  "Only 
one  thing.  Does  my  husband  know?  Is  it  any  trouble 
cpming  upon  us  —  upon  my  Kenneth?" 

"No!"  said  Ninian,  sadly.  "Be  at  rest,  my  little 
sister,  it  will  not  härm  you  or  Kenneth." 

"I^or  you  either,  brother?  You  said  it  was  nothing 
that  concemed  yourself?" 

He  made  some  yague  answer,  enough  to  content  the 
wife,  whose  chief  anxiety  was  already  satisfied.  For  a 
moment,  amidst  all  his  cares,  the  brother  painfuUy  no- 
ticed  this,  and  then  feit  that  all  was  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Alas!  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  lot,  which 
every  solitary  one  must  leam  to  bear  —  that  of  knowing 
himself  to  be  the  first  object,  first  care,  to  no  living 
Boul!" 

Tinie,  on  recovering  herseif,  hardly  knew  whether  to 
be  annoyed  at  being  kept  in  a  dim  twiHght  of  mystery, 
or  proud  of  being  considered  in  some  measure  a  tmst- 
worthy  little  woman,  as  indeed,  in  extreme  caseii  l^imwi 
always  held  her  to  be.  Bat  he  left  hev  no 
finding  out  more,  for  immediately  afternftiAisdi 
the  house.  '  >•" 

He  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Armadale^'*^«^ 
purpose  he  soaroely  paused  to  xefleot;  liSh 
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pelled  to  go.  So  hasty  were  his  morements,  that  Jane 
Sedley  had  not  retumed,  and  his  first  sight  of  Eachel 
convinced  him  that  the  old  woman  had  kept  her  promise. 
Aß  yet  the  deserted  wife  was  evidently  not  aware  of  the 
Beeret  which  proved  her  marriage. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  had  gained  admittance; 
nor,  on  seeing  her,  did  he  mar^el  ät  that.  She  was 
lying  on  a  sofa,  exhausted  and  ghastly  pale;  but  on  his 
entrance  she  tried  to  nse,  and  assume  hejr  usual  manner. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  Mr.  Graßme,  these 
several  days.  My  servant,  or  rather  I  should  say  my 
friend  —  the  only  one  I  have  —  said  she  thought  joa 
would  be  sure  to  come ." 

"I  would,  could  I  have  been  of  any  service  to  you," 
was  the  somewhat  hesitating  answer.  ''But  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  you  so  ill,"  continued  he,  noticing  that, 
after  the  exertion  of  speaking,  she  had  leaned  back, 
thoroughly  overpowered.  "I  saw  by  the  play-bills  that 
you  were  acting  last  night  and  the  night  before." 

*'  So  I  did." 

"Good  Heavens!     How  was  it  possible?" 

"I  make  everything  possible  that  I  have  the  will  to 
do.  Besides,  I  could  stand  and  walk,  had  no  physical 
ailment,  —  therefore  I  must  appear.  We  actors  have 
no  choice." 

She  spoke  in  a  dull,  mechanical  tone,  as  though  to 
any  ordinary  visitor.  It  was  apparently  the  tone  that, 
from  some  motive  or  other,  she  had  determined  to  keep 
with  Ninian  Grseme.  Before  he  could  break  the  ice,  or 
move  her  from  that  stränge  reserve,  which  seemingly  in 
defiance,  she  observed  towards  him  —  their  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Jane  Sedley. 
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The  old  woman  came  in,  heated  and  wom;  and,  un- 
observant  of  all  beside,  ßtole  to  her  mistress. 

,  "Are  you  better,  my  dear  —  my  love?  Does  your 
head  ache  less,  do  you  think?"  said  she,  in  a  manner 
half-caressing,  half-respectful,  but  much  agitated. 

Kachel  touched  her  on  the  Shoulder,  speakihg  more 
gently  and  tenderly  than  it  had  seemed  possible  for  Mrs. 
Armadale  to  speak. 

"Never  mind  me,  Jane;  you  are  tired,  rest  a  little. 
You  see,  Mr.  Graeme  is  here-" 

At  sight  of  Ninian  the  old  woman  seemed  hardly 
able  to  control  herseif.  She  crossed  the  room  to  him, 
"YouVe  come  at  last,  sir!  It's  well  you  have  —  I 
wouldn^t  have  held  my  tongue  another  day.  I  have 
found  out  all,  and  111  teil  her  all!  Prevent  me  if  you 
dare!" 

'  Though  she  still  had  the  caution  to  speak  in  an  under 
tone,  her  words  caught  the  ear  of  Eachel,  who  tumed 
languidly  round.  "What  is  that  you  are  saying  about 
preventing?  Have  you  not  been  to  the  theatre,  as  you 
intended?" 

"No,  no!"  cried  Jane  Sedley,  running  to  her.  "IVe 
cheated  you  every  day,  because  I  durst  not  teil  you 
where  I  was  going.  But  you*ll  forgive  me?  You  would 
if  you  knew!" 

Bachel  lifted  her  head,  wakened  into  life  and  energy 
by  the  one  thought  which  alone  was  likely  to  present 
itself.  "You  have  been  —  ay,  teil  me  tiie  truth  — 
you  have  been  to  him?^* 

"I  have,  I  have,"  muttered  the  poor  woman,  con- 
founded  by  the  stemness  of  her  manner. 

"I  told  you  not.  I  told  you  none  should  deal  with 
him  but  myself.     Why  did  you  go?" 
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'^Because  — "  and,  starÜed  bj  her  miBtress's  sndden 
anger,  the  old  woman  hesitated.  Niniaii  came  to  her 
side.  He  too  had  noted  the  change  in  Eachel's  face,  and 
how  fearfully  the  spirit  seemed  writhing  within  'her 
shattered  frame. 

"Take  care,"  whispered  he  to  Jane,  foi^tting  all  but 
present  pity.  "I  know  what  you  know;  but  teil  her 
gently.     People  have  died  from  joy  sometimes." 

Died  from  joy!  Even  while  he  nttered  them,  what 
a  mockery  seemed  the  words! 

"Why  did  you  go?  Did  you  see  him?  3>id  you  speak 
to  him?"  cried  Eachel. 

"/see  him?  /speak  to  him?  No,  no!  Better  not! 
I  should  haye  told  him  something  that  would  have  made 
him  quake  where  he  stood.  Oh,  he's  a  viUain  —  a 
TÜlain  —  though  he  is  your  husband!" 

Eachel  started  and  sat  upright.  "What  do  you 
mean?     Are  you  insulting  me  —  even  you?*' 

"Ifs  all  true,  quite  true!  Ask  Mr.  Grseme.  He 
knows  it." 

Instinctively  she  tumed  to  Ninian,  but  with  a  vacant, 
stunned  look.  He  was  silent;  he  could  not  thus  for  the 
first  time  give  utterance  to  the  truth  —  a  truth  which, 
by  the  confirmation  of  bis  own  lips,  would  pronounce 
Hope's  ruin. 

"Why  don't  you  speak,  Mr.  Grseme?  Why  don't  you 
teil  my  dear  mistress  all  we  know?  She  can  bear  it  — 
ay,  that  she  can." 

"Teil  her  yourself,"  said  Ninian,  for  he  saw  some- 
thing of  the  old  insane  glare  rising  to  RachePs  eyes. 

"It  has  all  come  out,  my  dear  child  —  my  lady,  I 
mean,  for  you  will  be  proved  a  wedded  lady  yet.  Hush 
—  keep  quiet,  love;  it  is  all  as  I  say.  He  told  a  wicked 
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lie  —  not  at  first,  bat  afterwards.  His  name  was  GeofiErey 
Sabine  after  alL" 

Bachel  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  tottered  forward  to- 
wards  IN'inian.  He  must  speak  now.  The  light  —  the 
tnith  —  compassion  —  even  fear  —  constrained  him. 

"It  is  even  as  she  says,  Eachel;  things  have  hap- 
pened  strangely;  but  I  would  not  teil  you  nntil  I  was 
quite  certain." 

"Is  that  all?  —  speak  quicker,  Mr.  Gfrsame;  don't 
you  see  she  is  choking  —  dying?"  screamed  Jane  Sedley. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  Ninian  continued.  "He  tried  to 
deceive  you,  but  in  vain.  He  has  changed  his  name 
since  then;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  you  can  prove  your 
marriage  according  to  our  Scottish  law  —  you  are  now 
Rachel  TJlverston,  his  wedded  wife." 

She  uttered  a  shriek  of  hysteric  laughter  —  wild, 
fierce,  and  long  —  then  feil  back  speechless  in  her  old 
servant's  arms. 

But  the  silence  was  brief,  for  she  had  noj;  fainted, 
nor  were  her  senses  benumbed.  Very  soon  she  rose,  and 
the  laughter  broke  forth  again  —  low,  but  almost  maniacal 
in  its  triumph,  for  it  was  the  triumph  of  neither 
pride,  nor  virtue,  nor  love  —  but  of  revenge.  Not  a 
Word  Said  she;  not  a  sign  of  womanly  agitation  did  she 
give  —  nothing  was  heard  but  that  awfiil  laughter. 

"She*ll  go  out  of  her  mind,"  sobbed  Jane  Sedley,  in 
extreme  terror.  "Speak  to  her,  Mr.  Grseme  —  only 
speak!*' 

He  advanced,  trying  to  regain  the  self-öontrol  whereby 
he  might  control  another. 

"Do  you  hear  me,  Rachel?  Cease!  This  time  is  not 
for  laughter  —  have  you  thought  of  the  miseiy  that  is 
Coming?     Cease  —  and  look  at  me,  I  say!'* 
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She  did  so,  and  sometliiiig  in  bis  face  seemed  to  aie 
her,  for  her  Ituighter  was  stflled. 

''Do  yoa  know  that  even  if  you  prove  yourself  to  be 
his  wife,  yonr  hnsband  will  not  own  yon?  He  oansot 
—  for  his  pride;  he  dare  not  —  for  his  cowaidice. 
He  had  already  ceased  to  Ioto  yoa,  bat  now  he 
will  begin  to  hate.  Probaöly/you  will  never  meet  bis ' 
more." 

''I  am  glad!"  she  muttered;  and  her  frenzied  eznlti- 
tion  did  not  sink,  bat  rose. 

Ninian  went  on:  ''To  proye  yonr  marriage,  yoa  viU 
have  to  pursue  bim  —  bring  bim  to  open  abame  — 
show  bim  to  have  been  a  liar  —  a  false  swearer.  He  will 
be  beld  as  a  dishonoured  man,  liable  to  the  panishment 
of  the  law." 

"I  thank  Heaven!"  she  cried;  and  the  lips  weie 
parted  wide  as  if  for  smiles,  and  the  words  came  bissiiig 
tbrougb  her  white  glittering  teeth.  "I  thank  Heayen  for 
giving  me  my  revenge!" 

Saying  this,  she  sank  down  half  paralysed;  and  no- 
thing that  Mr.  Graeme  er  her  cid  faithful  servant  could 
say  had  power  to  rouse  her.  There  she  sat,  her  eyes  dry 
and  bright,  her  mouth  bent  into  its  perpetual  gbasÜy 
smile. 

He  tomed  aside  in  horror.  There  was  something 
fiend-like  in  this  triumph.  All  the  woman  seemed  to 
have  died  out  of  her  soul;  she  looked  like  one  possessed. 

Ninian  thought,  nay  almost  hoped,  that  it  was  some 
passing  madness.  For  her  own^eake,  lest  this  delirium 
of  joy  might  overpower  her  reason,  he  tried  onee  more  to 
move  her  —  not  to  compassion,  for  that  availed  not  — 
but  to  some  ray  of  feeling,  which  might  produce  a  reac- 
tion  in  her  mind. 
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"BÄchel,**  said  he,  "there  is  one  thing  of  which  you 
haye  nerer  thought.  Tou  remember  Hope,  and  the  child 
— *the  boy  she  was  so^proud  of?  If  you  are  Geoffirey 
Ulverston's  only  lawfiil  Trife,  what  are  they?" 

Eachel  looked  starÜed,  and  seemed  trying  to  collect 
her  ideas.     "I  am  not  quite  clear;  say  that  again." 

**You  were  wronged  once;  think  now  of  her  wrong. 
Think  of  the  shame  —  hopeless,  irretrievable  —  which 
must  last  her  life,  and  descend  upon  her  boy.  Your 
misery  was  nothing  to  hers.  And  she  so  innocent  — 
such  a  child  still!  Oh,  my  God!  where  is  Thy  justice?'' 
He  bowed  his  head,  and  groaned  aloud. 

A  change  came  over  Rachel.  "I  begin  to  understand. 
Tou  mean  Hope  Ansted  —  the  pretty,  gentle  creature  I 
saw;  she  that  was  his  wife.  But  that  cannot  be.  He 
is  my  husband,  you  say  —  only  mine.  I  have  won.my 
revenge  upon  him;  and  as  for  her  — "  Eachel  paused. 
"I  See  it  now,"  she  said.  "God,  pity  her!  Poor  thing 
—  poor  thing!" 

Her  mouth  quivered,  and  her  dry  blanched  cheeks 
became  damp  with  tears.  It  was  the  first  touch  of 
tendemess  which  for  years  the  woman's  soul  had  known. 

"It  is  too  late',"  continued  she,  speaking  in  a  voice 
softer  and  more  natural,  though  still  firm,  "The  wrong 
Heß  with  him  —  not  me.  I  must  restore  my  honour. 
Even  you  have  nothing  to  urge  or  to  plead  against  that" 

"No,"  answered  Ninian,  sorrowfully.  "There  is  no 
help.  Heaven's  will  be  done.  But  oh!"  he  added,  in 
the  agony  of  his  spirit,  «it  is  hard  to  bear.  My  chüd 
-^  my  little  Hope  —  would  to  God  she  had  died  in 
that  fever,  rather  than  have  lived  to  see  this  day!" 

These  words,  spoken  more  to  himself  than  aloud, 
were  unheeded  by  Eachel.     Afterwards,  there  came  a 
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silence  upon  both  —  the  lull  of  the  tempest  when  its 
first  outburst  was  overpasi  Now  they  began  to  look 
around,  and  see  with  calmer  eyes  the  ruin  which  had 
been  wrought,  and  that  which  was  stiU  to  come. 

"You  have  not  told  me,"  said  Bachel,  "ho-^e  it  is 
that  this  has  happened?" 

Jane  Sedley  showed  her  the  Bible  —  tiie  chief 
eyidence  of  her  marriage.  She  looked  at  the  page,  and 
her  whole  face  was  convulsed.  The  writing  —  the 
date,  never  beheld  since  —  God  knows  what  must  have 
been  her  thoughts!  but  they  were  all  dumb. 

At  first  she  seemed  to  gaze,  seeing  nothing  —  then 
read,  line  by  line,  the  writing  there.  At  length  she 
closed  the  book,  as  one  would  close  the  book  of  an 
etemal  past  that  can  never  be  renewed.  Tuming  to 
Mr.  Grseme,  she  said  very  steadily  and  coldly, 

"This,  then,  which  I  thought  a  love-token,  lost  or 
destroyed  , —  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  my  marriage?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that." 

"Sufficient  to  make  him,  with  or  against  bis  wiU, 
acknowledge  me  as  bis  wife  before  the  world?" 

"It  is  indeed  so." 

"While  I  live,  all  bis  other  ties  are  unlawful?  He 
is  fast  bound  to  me  as  my  husbahd,  and  can  call  no 
other  woman  wife  but  me?" 

"That  is  most  true." 

Rachel  stopped.  Her  spirit  seemed  to  dilate  within 
her,  glorying  in  such  entire  vengeance.  It  lent  strength 
to  her  feeble  body  —  cleamess  to  her  disordered  mind. 
She  rose  and  walked  up  to  Ninian,  speaking  as  firmly  as 
if  the  topic  were  some  ordinary  legal  consultation. 

"Then,  Mr.  Graeme,  since  you  have  discovered  these 
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proofs,  you  can  teil  me  how  to  pioceed.  Wliat  »hall  I 
do  to  establish  my  marriage?" 

He  stood  aghast  at  the  necessity  before  him.  "How 
do  you  mean?"  stammered  he.  "With  what  view  do 
you  ask  me  this?  Would  you  be  reconciled  to  your 
husband?  Would  you  have  him  put  away  those  two, 
mother  and  child,  and  take  you  back  to  him  again?" 

Rachel  smiled.  "Look  you,  Mr.  Ghraßme  — if  I 
were  starving  in  the  streets,  with  not  a  door  open  to  me 
but  his,  —  and  he  stood  beseeching  me  to  forgive  him 
and  enter,  —  I  would  turn  away  to  die  where  I  lay, 
outside  his  threshold.*' 

"What  then  is  your  purpose?" 

"To  redeem  my  own  good  name  —  to  blast  his  — 
to  tear  away  from  him  everything  he  has  —  wife,  child, 
home,  and  Mends  —  to  see  him  as  he  has  made  me, 
whoUy  desolate,  —  and  then  to  spum  him!" 

Saying,  this,  she  stood,  the  reality  of  all  which  her 
acting  at  times  simulated  —  a  picture  showing  to  what 
awful  heights  of  evil  an  injured  woman  can  rise.  A 
waming  too  that  all  passions,  even  the  purest  and 
deepest,  often  tremble  on  the  very  verge  of  their  opposite 
crime.  God  knows,  we  have  all  need  of  His  mercy 
preventing  us  and  of  His  love  sanctifying  and  subduing 
all  other  loves,  otherwise  there  are  few  of  us  who, 
looking  on  some  wrecked  brother  or  sister,  could  not 
say,  "So  tempted,  I  might  have  been  as  thou." 

"You  are  long  süent,  Mr.  Grseme.  Must  I  repeat 
my  former  question?  What  is  the  course,  the  legal 
course,  for  me  to  take?  TJnderstand,  I  will  only  deal 
"vrtth  him  by  the  law;  I  want  nothing  from  hinl  but 
justice  and  a  name  —  Sabine  or  TJlverston  I  care  not, 
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80  that  it  is  the  name  of  his  lawfoL  wife.     How  am  I 
to  obtain  this?'' 

^There  must  be  an  action  raised  in  ihe  Court  of 
SessioiL  Toa  must  gather  together  witnessea,  prcoüs," 
Said  Mnian,  mechauically.  ''All  must  be  made  public; 
our  Edinburgb  law  couits  will  ring  with  it.  Possibly 
there  may  follow  a  criminal  trial  for  intermarriage  with 
the  second  wife.     Oh,  how  will  she  bear  such  horrors!" 

His  Yoice,  steady  at  first,  sank  into  a  groan;  bot 
Bachel  heeded  him  not. 

''It  is  aU  clear  now.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  friend 
like  you.  Money,  too/'  she  added,  speaking  q[uickly, 
her  mind  seeming  endowed  with  a  new  and  stränge 
acuteness  in  worldly  things;  "you  wül  want  money! 
Well,  I  shall  haye  abundance  for  you.  I  can  act  eyeiy 
night;  they  will  double  my  salary  theii.  Jane  haa 
saved  something  for  me  likewise  —  how  much  is  it, 
Jane?  There,  give  it  to  him.  Take  it,  Mr.  OrsBme;  pay 
yourself  and  all  others.     You  will  conduct  my  case?" 

He  put  aside  the  money,  sickening  at  the  sight 
"I  cannot  —  it  is  impossible." 

She  looked  amazed  —  displeased.     "Why  not?" 

"I  give  no  reasons;  simply,  I  cannot  do  it.  My 
refusal  harms  you  not;  there  need  be  no  secrecy  now. 
Many  friends  will  aid  you;  any  Edinburgh  advocate 
would  take  up  your  cause.  It  is  a  just  one,  God  knows; 
but  you  must  not  ask  this  of  me." 

He  attempted  to  go  away,  when  Jane  Sedley  angrily 
stopped  him.  **You  are  a  worse  Mend  and  a  less  honest 
man  than  I  took  you  for,  Mr.  Graeme;  you  ought  to  be 
glad  to  punish  that  yillain,  and  right  my  mistress!     Or, 
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if  you  will  not  do  this  yourself ,  find  for  her  somebody 
that  can." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Send  somebody  to  her  —  some  kind-hearted,  honest 
lawyer,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  —  who  will  help  her 
to  get  justice.  You  say  she  has  the  right  with  her,  and 
yet  you  will  not  stir  a  step  for  her  sake.  Where  is 
your  conscience  gone  to?" 

Ninian  started.  The  upright  man  was  touched  to 
the  core.  "Hush!"  he  said;  "give  me  papet  and  a 
pen," 

He  wTote  —  his  fair  hand-writing  seeming  half 
iUegible  —  the  address  of  one  of  his  Edinburgh  brethren. 
This  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Sedley;  or  rather  she  took  it, 
clutching  it  as  eagerly  as  if  on  it  rested  the  fate  of  her 
beloved  mistress.  Truly  there  must  have  been  something 
noble  in  the  woman  to  have  awakened  in  this  old 
withered  heart  an  attachment  almost  as  passionate  as 
that  of  youth. 

"Now,  Rachel,  I  must  leave  you;  I  can  do  no  more," 
said  ITinian,  feeling  himself  all  but  spent.  "Go  to 
Edinburgh;  prove  all  you  can,"  And  he  remembered  — 
he  hardly  knew  whether  with  relief  or  pain  —  that  she 
could  prove  nothing  for  some  time;  since  it  would  be 
November  before  the  law  courts  were  sitting.  "What- 
ever  the  event,  God  judge  the  right  and  support  the  in- 
nocent     Earewell." 

"Is  it  fareweU?" 

"Eor  the  present.  I  shall  probably  quit  London. 
Anyhow,  it  will  be  best  for  us  not  to  meet  just  yet." 

She  held  out  her  band,  uttering  some  thanks;  but 
she  was  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  anything  much. 
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Her  natnre  had  been  always  restricted  within  its  own 
emotioiis;  engrossed  first  by  its  passionate  love,  then  by 
its  intensity  of  vengeance.  From  these  two  tiiings  — 
two,  yet  one  in  their  root  —  all  her  sympathies  cul- 
minatedy  and  then  drew  back  within  their  bormdary. 
Beyond  was  nothing,  either  to  feel,  or  hope,  or  be- 
come. 

Poor  wietch!  It  most  have  been  a  emshed  and  life- 
less  heart  that  could  thns  let  tried  Mendship  go,  like  a 
broken  reed. 

But  she  did  let  it  go,  almost  without  questioning,  or 
consciousness  of  what  was  being  done.  Ninian,  when  he 
quitted  Eachel's  door,  feit  a  presentiment  that  the  bond 
between  them,  so  strangely  fonned,  which  had  cost 
him  so  much,  was  thns  tadtly  dissolyed.  It  was  best 
for  alL 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

It  was  yet  Summer,  thoiigh  the  leaves  were  be- 
ginning  to  tum.  The  red  hedge-roses  were  mingled  with 
that  sickly-scented  white  one  —  the  first  signal  that  the 
time  for  wild  flowers  is  passing  and  the  year  has  began 
to  wane.  The  wheat-fields  were  of  a  pale  yellow,  the 
hop-gardens  rieh  and  green.  For  this  scene  —  a  fiEunt 
fragment  of  landscape  —  was  in  Kent,  and  the  traveller 
who  filled  its  foreground  was  Ninian  OrsBrne. 

He  was  going  down  to  the  farmhouse  where  for 
some  time  past  Hope  and  Tinie  had  been  staying  to- 
gether,  in  innocent  unconsciousness  of  the  future,  renew- 
ihg  their  girlish  pleasures,  enjoying  the  additional  one, 
dearest  to  all  young  matrons  —  the  baby. 

Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Reay  had  given  her  brother 
firightened  hints  about  thä  secret  with  which  he  had 
half-trusted  her;  but  as  he  had  soon  gone  back  to 
Edinburgh,  and  weeks  slipped  by  and  nothing  occurred, 
she  seemed  to  grow  content,  nay,  even  to  forget  it  al- 
together.  Her  letters,  füll  of  tan.  and  happiness,  in- 
formed  Ninian  of  all  that  happened  in  the  safe  out-of- 
the-way  hiding-plaoe,  where  probably  by  Mr.  Ulverston's 
planning,  Hope  Uyed  retired.  On'all  the  looming  hor- 
rors  of  the  future  seemed  to  have  fallen  a  lull  so  com- 
plete,  that  Ninian  at  times  hardly  belle ved  in  their 
reaUfy.  Kothing  was  heard  of  Kachel,  nor  could  Mr. 
Gh:wme  leam  anything  of  her  plans. 

Bat  still  he  could  not  rest     Though  all  appeared  so 
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calm,  at  any  moment  the  storm  might  break.  And  wben 
lindsay  proposed  taldng  Edmund  to  their  old  haunts  on 
the  Clyde,  Ninian  coold  bear  suspense  no  longer,  bat 
determined  to  go  south  once  more. 

He  did  not  visit  Bacbel,  though,  passing  througli 
London,  he  saw  on  the  playbills  of  the  —  Theatre  Mrs. 
Armadale's  name  —  staring  in  its  large-lettered  popa- 
larity.     What  a  mockery  it  was! 

The  Reays'  household  was  empty  —  Kenneth  being 
doing  the  geological  along  the  coast;  therefore  it  would 
not  appear  stränge  that  Mr.  GrsBme  should  follow  bis 
sister  into  her  Kentish  solitades.  He  had  gone  down 
the  river  to  Gravesend,  and  was  now  riding  acroas  Üie 
country  to  Eastbrook  Court 

It  still  bore  the  aristocratic  name  of  ''Court/'  though 
it  had  now  declined  into  a  farmhouse,  where  upon  walls 
thick  and  anoient  as  those  of  the  many-centuried  village 
church  close  by,  were  built  modern  Chambers,  malnng 
the  whole  erection  as  composite  and  queer-looking  as 
well  could  be.  There  was  only  a  wall  between  the 
flower-garden  and  the  garden  of  graves;  the  same  great 
yew-tree  which  overhung  the  churchyard  gate  covered 
likewise  the  entrance-path  to  the  house.  It  was  the  sole 
house  in  the  village;  all  the  rest  being  mere  sheds  or 
cottages;  so  Kinian  found  his  way  without  difficulty,  and 
dismounted  under  the  yew-tree  gate. 

Though  it  was  mid-day,  he  feit  a  damp  chill  come 
over  him  as  he  passed  under  that  shadow;  an  idle  fancy 
—  but  he  was  in  that  restless  state  of  mind  which  in- 
duces  a  keen  susceptibility  to  the  most  trivial  extemal 
impressions.  Even  the  silence  of  the  garden  and  the 
house,  the  door  standing  open  and  the  little  parlour 
empty,  —  Struck  him  with  a  vague  dread;   groundless 
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enough,  for  this  deserted  aspect  was  the  mere  result 
of  l^arvest-tiine.  Yery  soon  he  found  some  fenmservant, 
who  told  him  that  all  the  establishment,  together  with 
the  lady  inmates,  were  in  the  wheat-field  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  Ninian  went  thither,  passing  through  a  hnge 
grim  dairy,  which  probably  had  once  been  a  feasting- 
hall  for  some  old  baron  of  King  John's  day,  —  through 
a  poultry-yard,  where  the  chickons  were  fattening  under 
cmmbling  ivy-wreathed  walls  that  according  to  Tinie's 
account  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  old  chapel 
attached  to  Eastbrook  Court.  All  these  things  Kinian 
noted  with  a  curious  mechanical  exactness,  perhaps  wish- 
ing  by  extemal  objects  to  drive  away  the  one  perpetual 
horror  that  was  every  day  growing  to  a  nearer  climax  — 
but  which  nevertheless  he  resolved  to  hold  secret  until 
the  latest  possible  moment. 

'  The  poor  doomed  one,  the  unconscious  happy  mo- 
ther  —  who  would  not  have  let  her  enjoy  to  the  fuU 
the  last  hour,  day,  or  week  of  her  happiness?  It  was 
indeed  happiness;  no  need  of  Mrs.  Eea/s  letters  to  show 
that.  Ninian's  first  sight  of  them  was  enough.  A  merry 
group  they  were,  sunning  themselves  in  that  little  peep 
of  Arcadia  —  an  English  wheat-field.  He  saw  them  at 
a  distance,  all  half-hidden  under  a  hedge,  Tinie,  Hope, 
the  nurse,  and  the  little  one,  who  was  enjoying  the  first 
Summer  of  its  baby-existence.  But  they  did  not  see  him, 
so  occupied  were  they.  He  came  near;  he  could  even 
hear  the  laughter  of  the  two  women  as  they  played  all 
ßorts  of  antics  with  the  infant  emperor.  At  last  Hope 
emerged,  her  warm  rosy  face  looking  rosier  and  happier 
^n  Kinian  had  seen  it  since  she  was  a  gay  lassie  on 
the  shores  of  Clyde.  He  could  hardly  bear  the  sight, 
•bat  stole  behiud  some  wheat-sheaves  and  hid  himself 
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imtil  he  coold  appear  before  them  with  an  aspect  teu- 
folly  nnlike  to  fheirs. 

Hope  was  the  first  to  notice  that  a  gentleman  was 
Coming  towards  them.  She  staited,  and  her  lauster 
abruptly  ceased. 

"Ifs  only  Kinian  —  brother  Ninian,"  cried  Tinie, 
boTinding  to  him;  möreorer  giving  him  half  a  doz^ 
ßisterly  kisses  in  fall  presence  of  the  sky,  the  whea^ 
field,  a  stray  gleaner  or  two,  and  Master  Walter's 
nurse. 

Hope  came  forward,  but  slowly  —  still  a  good  deal 
fluttered  by  the  surprise. 

"Why,  she  looks  as  frightened  as  if  jny  harmless  bro- 
ther had  been  the  Mash  of  lightning  himself!"  remarked 
Mis.  Eeay. 

Hope  seid  gently,  "I  wish,  Tinie,  as  I  have  oftea 
told  you,  that  you  would  not  speak  so  of  my  hufl- 
band/' 

"Well,  don't  be  cross,  lassie;  I  meant  no  härm.  But 
you  see  Mr.  TJlverston  is  a  flash  of  lightning.  Here 
were  you  expecting  him  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  and 
now  when  he  says  he  is  not  Coming,  ten  to  one  but  he 
makes  his  appearance  and  carries  you  off." 

Hope  looked  uneasy.  "Is  not  this  a  sweet  place, 
Mr.  Gh:8eme?  and  does  not  my  boy  look  like  a  thorough 
country  boy?  How  grieved  I  should  be  to  go.  But"  — 
and  a  sudden  discomfort  troubled  her  face  —  "perhaps 
that  is  what  you  are  come  for?  Do  you  bring  any  news 
or  any  message  from  Mr.  TJlverston?" 

"^N'o,"  he  Said,  tuming  away,  but  added  quickly, 
"Nothing  brings  me  here  but  my  own  incUnation  and  the 
wish  to  see  my  sister  and  yourself." 

"How  kindl    Ah,  I  am  so  glad!"   answered  Hope, 
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quite  relieved.  And  then  the  two  girls  —  they  were 
still  little  more  —  hovered  affectionately  round  him, 
brought  him  to  the  house,  would  have  him  teU  all  his 
travels'  history,  and  be  taken  care  of  and  made  much  of, 
in  the  way  that  kindhearted  women  love.  All  that  after- 
noon  Ninian  sat  wilh  them  in  the  little  cottage  parlour, 
oppressed  with  a  heavy  bewildering  dream;  among  them, 
and  yet  apart;  obliged  to  smile,'talk,  and  be  merry,  when 
his  very  heart  was  sick  with  fear;  haunted  with 
questions  that  he  could  not  answer,  pursued  with  in- 
qniring  looks  that  made  him  quail  as  if  his  secret  had 
been  one  of  guilt  instead  of  most  utter  wretchedness. 

Hours  fled  without  his  being  able  clearly  to  ap- 
prehend  anything,  or  to  decide  what  he  had  to  do,  or 
what  was  his  purpose  in  Coming.  At  last  the  bees'  hum 
died  away  in  the  little  flower-garden,  the  low  evening 
Bun  passed  from  the  room  and  only  lit  the  tower  of  the 
,old  church. 

*'It  is  baby's  bedtime,"  said  Hope.  "For  days  I  have 
always  been  putting  him  to  sleep  just  when  the  sun- 
shine  reaches  the  old  tower.  It  is  his  clock,  you  see, 
and  a  very  poetical  clock  too.  The  sparrows  in  the  ivy 
use  it;  they  are  going  to  their  nests,  and  so  must  my 
wee  birdie." 

She  laughed,  and  gathering  the  sleepy  face  close  to 
her  breast,  quitted  the  room.. 

"Well,  Hope  is  a  mother  among  a  thousand!"  cried 
Mrs,  Eeay.  "That  little  fellow  would  drive  any  other 
body  wild  sometimes,  but  she  is  never  tired  of  him.  Pm 
BUxe  I  should  be  if  he  were  mine!*' 

—  She  was  a  little  piece  of  affectation,  was  Ken- 
B;eth's  blithe  wife!   since  all  the  time   her   eyes  were 
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moifit.     JFor  a  nunute    she   stopped   thoughtfolly,   then 
again  broke  out  with  — 

"I  wonder  whether  we  will  have  Hope  with  us  in 
London  this  winter?  She  would  come,  I  know,  if  that 
old  ogre  of  a  husband  wonld  only  let  her.  But  she  can*t 
leam  anything  of  him  and  his  plans.  He  has  not  written 
for  weeks,  and  she  does  not  even  know  his  address." 

"How  does  she  bear  his  silenoe?" 

"Wonderfully!  She  certainly  is  the  most  easily-con- 
tented  wife  I  ever  knew.  She  said  once,  accidentEdlj, 
that  the  chief  comfort  of  matrimony  was  in  having 
children  to  love.  Very  iine!  and  simply  explained  too. 
In  my  humble  opinion  she  never  loved  anything  so  well 
as  she  does  little  Walter.  She  has  done  as  some  young 
girls  do,  married  merely  because  she  was  asked  and 
didn't  happen  to  Uke  anybody  eise  better.  As  for  real 
love,  not  knowing  anything  about  it,  her  affection  has 
just  stepped  over  the  husband  and  on  to  the  baim.  She 
knows  a  mother's  feeling  well  enough;  but  as  for  a  wife*8 
—  bah!  what  would  my  Kenneth  say  if  T  were  as  cool 
and  quiet  about  him  as  Hope  is  about  Mr.  Ulverston?" 

Tinie,  uninterrupted,  delivered  this  long  harangue. 
Her  brother  sat  listening.  Some  little  comfort  he  drew, 
but  not  much.  If  the  wife's  heart  would  not  be  broken, 
there  was  still  the  woman's,  and  most  of  all  the  mo- 
ther's.     Nothing  could  lighten  that  blow. 

Hope  returned,  wearing  the  sweet  look  that  fond  mo- 
thers  wear  when  they  have  left  their  beloved  little 
torment  in  the  beautiful  quiet  slumber  that  exalts  a  habe 
into  the  likeness  of  an  angel. 

"He  is  asleep  at  last.  You  should  have  seen  him, 
the  wee  lammie!"  —  It  was  curious  to  note  how  fondly 
Hope  kept  to  the  words  and  phrases  which    she   had 
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leamed  durmg  her  happy  time  in  ScoÜand  —  the  hap- 
piest  year  of  her  life,  she  always  said  —  "He  shut  bis 
bonnie  eyes,  and  let  me  lay  him  out  of  my  arms.  He 
did  not  feel  it  at  all,  but  slept  as  soffcl^  and  sonnd  as  if 
notbing  could  ever  wake  bim." 

As  sbe  spoke,  tbe  words,  —  nsed  unwittingly,  as  we 
sometimes  use  words  at  wbicb  we  afterwards  start,  per- 
ceiving  tbe  double  meaning  tbey  bear,  —  seemed  to 
fiigbten  tbe  young  motber.  Sbe  cbanged  tbe  subject 
bastily,  proposing  a  twiligbt  walk  across  tbe  fields. 

Again  tbis  day,  wbicb  seemed  to  crawl  by  incbes, 
and  be  drawing  out  into  a  tbousand  fragments  of  life, 
presented  itself  in  a  new  aspect  to  Ninian  GrsBme.  He 
was  once  more  Walking  witb  bis  sister  and  Hope,  as  be 
nsed  to  walk  in  evenings  gone  by. 

"It  will  almost  be  like  our  Scottish  walks,"  said  tbe 
latter.  "For,  look,  wbat  a  wavy  landscape  it  is!  —  and 
afar  tbere  is  sometbing  wbicb  we  can  almost  imagine  a 
bill.     We'll  climb  it  and  try!" 

Tbey  did  so,  mounting  a  deep  slope,  and  laugbing 
tbe  wbile.  Even  Ninian,  deluded  into  forgetfulness, 
beard  bimself  laugb  too,  and  started  at  tbe  sound. 

"You  are  bappy  now,"  said  Hope,  looking  at  bim; 
"and  better,  too,"  sbe  added  softly.  "I  knew  you  were 
ill,  or  tbat  sometbing  was  troubling  your  mind,  tbe  last 
time  I  saw  you  at  Brompton.  I  sbould  bave  been  very 
unbappy  about  you,  but  tbat  Tinie  said  it  was  notbing. 
Wbatever  it  was,  it  is  all  past  now,  I  trust?" 

He  made  no  answer,  and  sbe  ceased;  but  nevertbe- 
less  often  glanced  at  bim  witb  a  tender  anxiety.  And 
wben  tbey  were  on  tbe  top  of  tbe  bill  —  really  a  re- 
spectable  sort  of  bill  for  a  soutbern  county  —  wben 
tbey  stood  still  and  looked  on  tbe  landscape  around  and 
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below,  growing  solemnly  beautifol  with  the  grey  shades 
of  eyening  —  she  came  and  put  her  arm  in  bis^  ten- 
derly. 

**Don't  you  like  this?"  she  whispered.  "Is  not 
everything  so  quiet  and  peaceful?  There  is  that  great 
star  —  Jupiteit  you  know,  for  you  taught  me  —  shining 
out  by  itself  in  the  east;  and  tiiere  is  the  i^esi  so  clear, 
all  but  that  heavy  bank  of  dark  clouds." 

"There  will  be  a  storm  to-night     I  see  it  Coming.'* 

"Never  mind,  it  will  not  come  yet;  don't  let  us  fear 
it  before  the  time.  And  when  it  does  come,  I  dare  say 
we  shall  be  safe  at  home;  or  eise  it  will  happen  to  us 
with  the  rain  as  it  always  does  with  trouble  —  we  shaU 
find  some  place  to  creep  into  until  it  is  over/' 

She  Said  this  evidently  with  some  kind  and  genÜe 
meaning,  that  might  touch  a  heart  which  she  fEincied 
was  sufPering.  Encouraged  by  hi^  silence,  she  went  ou 
preaching  in  her  simple  way. 

"I  think  if  I  were  ever  so  unhappy,  I  should  grow 
content  and  quiet  on  such  a  night  as  this  —  standing 
among  fields  and  woods  —  feeling  that  there  is  nothing 
near  me  but  God  and  the  creatures  that  He  takes  care 
of  —  the  grass  that  He  makes  grow,  the  stars  that  He 
keeps  always  shining,  and  the  Httle  birds  that  He  finds 
food  for.  One  feels  sure  that  He  would  always  take 
care  of  us  too,  whatever  happened." 

'^Do  you  feel  this,  Hope?" 

''Yes,  I  do.  No  trouble  would  quite  weigh  me 
down,  I  think,  if  I  feit  that  God  loved  me,  and  other 
people  loved  me,  and  I  had  done  nothing  very  wicked. 
Likewise,"  she  added,  with  a  natural,  momentary  im- 
pulse,  "if  I  had  my  baby  with  me." 

They  were  both  silent;  but  with  one  of  the  two  it 
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was  the  silence  of  inward  thanksgiying.  He  looked  at 
the  serene  face,  half-lifted  towards  the  sky,  and  feit  that 
in  some  way  or  other  there  would  be  compensation  — 
that  God  would  not  snffer  the  innooent  to  perish. 

The  walk  home  was  very  quiet  —  even  Tinie's 
gaiety  being  hushed.  Long  they  lingeröd  in  the  lane, 
in  the  garden,  in  the  churchyard,  as  if  loath  to  pass  from 
linder  the  solemn  restfol  heayen  to  any  roof  npon  which 
might  hang  the  shadow  of  human  disquiet  and  woe. 

At  last  they  came.to  the  door;  for  Hope  had  seen  a 
light  moving  in  the  room  where  her  boy  slept.  She 
crossed  the  threshold  hastily,  and  went  up-stairs.  Very 
soon  Ninian  and  Tinie  indistinctly  heard  her  yoice,  in  a 
startled  exclamation. 

"There's  a  lady  here,"  explained  the  child's  nuise, 
who  was  descending  the  staircase.  '^She  came  an  hour 
ago,  and  has  waited  for  my  mistress.  I  had  just  taken 
her  up  to  the  nursery,  for  she  wanted  [to  see  Master 
Walter." 

'^It  can't  be  lindsay,  or  Buth,  or  Esther.  Perhaps 
it  is  Lady  Ulverston,"  cried  Tinie,  much  surprised. 

But  Ninian  knew  better.  There  was  but  one  woman 
likely  to  be  here.  He  feit  that  the  crisis  was  come. 
"Without  saying  a  word  he  went  upstairs.  Stumbling 
and  groping  his  way  through  the  dark  house,  he  reached 
the  room  where  Hope  was.     He  heard  her  speaking. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  seek  me  out  here.  For- 
gjye  my  being  so  startled:  but  I  did  not  at  first  re- 
colleot  you.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Ulverston?  But,  I 
foi^t,  he  is  in  Paris." 

"Is  he?* 

Ninian  knew  the  voioe  —  only  too  well!    Begard« 
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law  of  ^vesjünng^  he  pcoBBeil  txwui,  and  ravody 
Imöfilring  Jit.äie  dooü.went  inio \fbe  manetjl 

Bfu^  was  0ttiiduig»oTer  the  UtQe  bad;.  Biope  Img 
at  the  appoeite  oida.  ü^  cbüd,  itiU  adeajp^  lasr.bebivaa& 
fhe  twö.  Botb  lool^ed  at  it,  and  ftom  it  to  mß  wofiier; 
neiäier  ebierved  If iniaiL  imtU  he  rooke. 

•         '      -  ^ .       . .      .    ••  •  '         ' 

.^"Eotgcve  me;  bat  I  s^iiat  see  Baohel  AnnstiKXDg;^''    . 

**Ym  bete?''  ahe  b^  hxwäeäij.      , 

^I  am  heirßf  tbapk  Godi''  ,be  aus^ered^  in  ä  lof 
tone. 

^Tou  daie  not  pieyent  me?  You  oakoot!  It  ia  ioo 
late.«* 

''Wbat  18  too  läte?"  i^te3^po8eä  Hcme.  ''Why  do 
you  speak  bo  stzangely  to  Ib.  Oreme?  f  am  snie  he  k 
yery  ^iad  to  see  you,  and  .00  am  L  "Will  yoü  comB 
dowü  ataitSy  Mbl  ARnjrtrong?"  - 

"That  is  not  iny  rig}i$  närne;  I  mntd;  not  hear  it  änjr 
more.*' 

Hope,  afiraid  lest  ehe  had  tonohed  some  painful 
chordy  tumed  uneasily  to  Mr.  Grseme,  who  came  to  h^ 
aide,  as  if  vainly  thiTiking  he  oould  protect  her  stilL 

"I  am  very  sorry  —  I  did  not  know,"  ßhe  miirmoied. 
Theie  was  a  pause.    Then  Ninian  said, 

^'Eachel,  I  know  why  you  have  oome  here.  Tour 
purpoae  must  be  aocomplished,  but  it  shall  be  done  wben 
and  bow  I  think  best  Meanwhile,  will  you  retire,  or 
shall  I  take  away  this  lady?" 

But  Bachel  never  stined.  Her  wüd  eyes  were  fized 
upon  the  young  mother,  wbo  at  some  sl^ht  movement 
of  the  Utile  one  bad  Imelt  down  and  put  her  face  be- 
side  ii 

''He  taunts  me  with  being  childless,"  she  muttered. 
"He  says,  he  would  not  have  disowned  me  if  I  bad 
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given  bim  an  heir.  And  now  he  wishes  to  bind  my 
tongue  -—  to  Iure  or  threaten  me  into  sUenbe  —  for  the 
sake  of  tbese!     Bat  I  will  speak." 

Niniau  grasped  ber  ann.  "Kot  a  word4  Sbe  must 
be  told,  but  I  only  must  teil  ber.     Go  you  away.'* 

Bjb  commanding  gesture/  and  BÄcbers  vebement 
resistance,  frigbtened  Hope. 

^       ^'Wbat  ifl  tbe  matter?    Wbat  am  I  to  be  töld?     No^ 
thing  bafi  bappened  —  notbing  can  bappen.     Ob^  no." 

Sbe  snatcbed  tbe  cbild,  wbo  woke,  nesÜed  close  to 
ber,  and  smiled.  Eeassured  of  tbis  —  evidently  ber 
cbief  terror  —  tbe  motber  tumed  again  to  Kinian. 

"I  don't  understand.  Wby  does  sbe  look  at  me?  — 
wbat  does  sbe  want?  If  tbere  is  anytbing  dieadful  to 
bear,  teil  me!*' 

He  could  not  speak,  and  evenEacbel  seemed  silenced 
at  tbougbt  o(  tbe  misery  tbat  by  ber  means  was  tbe 
next  moment  to  be  brougbt  upon  tbat  young  trembling 
creature  —  wbo,  clasping  ber  ebild,  gazed  fi?om  one  to 
tbe  otber  witb  a  £a<ce  of  sucb  piteous  supplication. 

"Wby  does  no  one  teil  me?  Is  it  any  misfortune 
—  or  — "  and  ber  voice  sank,  more  witii  awe  tban 
terror,  "is  it  anytbing  tbat  bas  bappened  to  my  bus- 
band?" 

"Your  busband!"  said  ßacbel,  in  bitter  scom.  "Poor 
girl!  be  told  you  so,  and  you  believed  bim!  As  if  it 
had  been  tbe  first  lie  bis  cruel  Ups  bad  told!" 

"Come  away,  Hope,"  cried  Ninian  in  despair.  "Come 
witb  me,  and  you  sbaU  know  all." 

Terrified  as  sbe  was,  Hope  stood  irresolute. 

"rirst,  teil  me  wbat  dpes  sbe  mean  by  speaking  so 
ill  of  my  husband?" 

'^  Your  busband!"  again  Bacbel  eoboed,  and  xiow  fhe 
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toneoi  of  her  paanoiL  potnred  fixrfii  lyümiizaiiiedL  ^It  k 
fttae  —  be  ii  imy  luüibaiDd.  He  xoahied  me,  yeezB  ago, 
and  tiien  foraoök  me.  I  .lored  him  -^  aa  yoa  nem 
loved  bim  —  lyou  weak,  simple  diiUll  How,  I  bäte 
him  —  aa  no  woman,  ever  hated  man  befbie.  Bot  tx 
all  fhal^  he  is  mj  huabandi'' . 

Hope  Ipoked  at  her  in  a  wander  wholly  imnriTnd 
wXti  sniipiGioiL  —  her  imioöentnatoie  oould  not  fiUhom 
«ach  an  abjBs  tut  wrong.  fibe  onlj  held  her  bahy  cloaea^ 
and  diew  torwards  Niniany  whiapeiing, ; 

^Bhe  is  mady  I  think  -^.  po<»r  Sadiell  Tak»  eaie 
of  nSy  Mr.  Oimne,'* 

^Mad,  am  I?  Aak  him-^he  knowa!"  ttid  ehe  pohiied 
to  Nimaik  ^Ask  Oeofßref .  ülTerstony  who  la  oomiiig 
here  to-night!  He  will  say  who  ia  fhe  ime  .wi&l  Yoo, 
and  fhe  poer  -wretch  in  yoor  azmsy  aie  -*" 

^Hoiäi  -^  haye  yon  na  metey?''  groaned  Niniany  as 
he  tried  once  more  to  draw  Hope  f^m  the  room;  bot 
ahe  tamed  towards  him  her  white  imploring  face. 

"Stay  one  minute  —  Mr.  Grsßme!.  Brother!  you 
wonld  not  deceive  me.  I  am  bis  wife?  It  is  not  trae 
what  she  says?    You  are  snre  it  is  not  tme?" 

He  did  not  answer,  bat  tamed  away  from  her.  It 
was  enongb.  Hope  sobbed  oat,  "The  cbild!  the  cbild!" 
and  feil  senseless,  büU  fast  dasping  the  poor  habe. 

The  long-impendihg  horror  bad  fallen.  All  was 
over  now.  Tbis  was  Kinian's  first  üiooght  —  almost  a 
thoogbt  of  relief.  Witboat  looking  or  speaking  to  EAobel, 
he  took  Hope  and  her  cbild  at  once  in  bis  arms,  carried 
tbem  &om  the  room,  and  called  londly  for  bis  sister. 

It  is  stränge,  in  sach  scenes  of  misery,  how  brief  an 
explanation  reveals  alL  In  a  minute  or  two  Tinie  knew 
everything  that  could  be  told. 
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At  heart  Xenneth's  merry  wife  was  a  good  litÜe 
woman  —  tender,  sensible,  and  brave.  "'She  showed 
these  quatities  now.  One  burst  of  womanly  wrath  and 
horror  relieved  her  mind,  and  then  she  became  perfectiy 
self-collected.  She  took  the  child  fromits  mother's  ligid 
anns. 

"Cany  her  to  my  room,  brother  —  quick!  She  is 
recovering  now.** 

Hope  did  recoyer,  as  soon  as  she  was  laid  down. 
Instinctiyely  she  missed  litÜe  Walter  firom  her  dasp,  and 
uttered  a  heart-rending  cry. 

"Give  her  the  child,"  said  Ninian. 
He  was  right.  The  touch  of  the  little  arms  dissolyed 
the  poor  yonng  mother's  agony  to  tears.  "My  baby  — 
my  own  boy  —  oh,  what  will  become  of  my  baby!**  she 
moaned,  over  and  over  again;  but  by  degrees  the  moanB 
grew  softer,  and  the  tears  önly  flowed. 

''Do  not  speak  to  her,  she  does  not  notice  us,''  Kinian 
whispeired.  ''Let  her  alone;  the  child  will  comfort  her 
best." 

There  was  a  broken-heartedness  in  his  yoice,  as  if 
he  feit  keenly  that  even  this  power  —  that  of  comfort- 
ing  —  was  not  his.  Yeiy  soon  he  stole  out  of  the 
room.     She  would  not  miss  him,  he  knew. 

He  b^thought  himself  of  Bachel,  and  went  to  her. 
She  was  still  sittihg  in  üie  child's  nnrsery,  mute  and 
quiet,  with  a  dull  resolve  fixed  on  her  countenance. 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  said  Ninian.  "What  do  you 
mean  to  do?'' 

"To  wait  and  meet  him.     He  is  coming  to-nighi" 

"Mr.  Ulverston?    And  you  will  stay  here?** 

"Why  not?  Is  it  so  stränge  that  a  wife  should  ap- 
pear  in  her  husband's  house?" 
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"So  yoii  have  met  him  —  yon  will  be  reoonciled  to 
him?" 

She  laughed  bitterly. 

"He  is  not  abroad,  tiien?  I  thought  not  —  all  false 
as  he  is.  Doubtless  he  has  beän  with  yon,  or  has  tried 
ßome  compromise  to  prevent  this  public  disgrace?'' 

"You  guesB'  right  He  thinks  he  will  tarne  and 
soothe  me.  He  teils  me  he  does  not  love  this  girl  he 
mkrried;  that  he  never  loved  any  one  bat  me.  He 
would  own  me,  bat  for  the  worldly  shame  of  so  doing, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  boy,  bis  heir.  So,  instead,  he 
offers  me  half  bis  fortune,  together  with  bis  love  and  bis 
generoas  protection!  He  has  planned  to  come  hither 
and  take  away  the  mother  and  dhild  to  some  poor  hiding- 
place,  and  then,  he  says,  he  will  fly  to  me.  Instead  of 
which  —  he  will  find  me  here." 

And  the  deadly  resolye  with  which  she  spoke  showed 
what  he  would  find  —  no  loving,  humbled  woman  — 
bat  a  relentless  avenger.  Ninian  shuddered  lest  her 
purpose  should  not  even  hold  sacred  her  enemy's  life. 

"I  know  what  you  think,"  said  she,  suddenly.  "Do 
not  be  afiraid;  I  shall  not  murder  him.  Perhaps*'  — 
and  her  tone  feil  —  "perhaps  I  might  forgive  him  after 
he  was  dead;  therefore  he  must  not  die." 

Saying  this,  she  relapsed  into  a  sullen  silence,  and 
after  a  few  words  Kinian  left  her.  His  only  tiioug^t 
was  a  thankfdlness  that  the  end  had  come;  his  only 
hope,  that  he  might  never  see  Bachers  face  moie. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  retamed  to 
where  Hope  was.  She  had  grown'  calmer  now,  and  sat 
rocking  the  child,  who  slept  —  the  piother's  milk  scarce 
dry  upon  its  lips  —  the  mother's  tears  still  dropping 
on  its  brow.     Alas,  on  that  brow  they  might  etenuüly 
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&lly  and  never  wash  out  the  brand  of  shame!  Wliether 
it  was  that  in  her  ignorance  she  hartly  realised  her  Po- 
sition/ or  whether  her  mild  and  pure  natore  was  the 
more  fitted  to  bear  any  soitow,  but  Hope  seemed  less 
overwhelmed  than  !N^Lnia4  had  expeoted.  Her  pale 
looks  —  her  mnte  extended  band  —  touched  him  to  an 
almost  womanly  weakness. 

He  came  and  leaned  over  her.  "God  prfcy  theo,  in- 
nocent  one!** 

"I  know  He  will,"  said  she,  w^eping.  "He  wiÜ 
forgiye  me  too,  for  I  meant  no  wrong.  But,  oh!  my 
chüd  —  my  child!" 

That  was  her  chief  agony,  and  for  that  alone  could 
ihere  be  no  comfort  or  hope.  ^ 

Once  she  seemed  to  snatch  at  the  faint  doubt  whidi 
sekefl  many  in  cases  of  horrible  calamiiy.  «It  oannot 
be  real;  I  haye  been  fooHsh,  or  dreaming.  3^th^,  yon 
yonrself  always  called  me  Mrs.  Ulverston;  —  and  look 
—  here  is  the  ring  with  which  he  matried  me.  He 
does  not  love  me  —  I  knew  that  long  ago;  but  I  am 
his  wife,  and  this  is  bis  boy  -  Jus  hdr.  Oh!  teU  mß 
that  what  she  said  is  not  true!" 

But  in  Ninian's  countenanoe  she  read  her  answen 
She  sank  back,  and  asked  no  more. 

Suddenly  a  new  thought  appaJled  her.  "If  I  am 
not  his  wife,  what  am  I?  Does  he  know  anything? 
Where  is  he?  Did  she  not  say  he  would  oome  to- 
ni^t?" 

jNinian  assented. 

The  poor  young  creature  seemed  waldng  to  a  fuU 
eonsciousness  of  her  position.  "To -night,"  she  abnost 
shrieked.     "He  will  be  here  to-night,  and  he  is  not  my 
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hutboncL    I  must  nin  —  I  must  fly;  anywhere  — =•  any- 
where.**  I 

She  rose,  and  datdung  her  baby  tighter  tried  io 
stagger  to  the  door.  But  Mr.  GrsBme  stopped  hier,  [and 
Tinle  clung  round  her  sobbing. 

"Dorft  hold  me  -r  dontP  Hope  cried,  frantically. 
^'He  will  be  here,  and  I  am  not  his  wife.  Perbaps  he 
inll  take  my  baby  trom  me:  he  used  to  threaten  it 
sometimes.  Oh!  let  ns  go  and  hide  ourselyefi,  I  and  the 
ohüd.*' 

''She  is  righty''  said  Kinian  to  his  sister.  ''Be  patienl^ 
Hope;  I  will  take  you  away  to-night  You  will  be  safe 
wiäi  me." 

"And  m  go  too.  I  wonld  not  for  worlds  stay  and 
meet  that  wicked,  wicked  man,"  exclaimed  Tinie,  pas- 
sionately. 

But  Hope  tumed  £rom  her  to  Kinian.  One  look  at 
his  face,  so  füll  of  grief,  tendemess,  and  consolation, 
seemed  to  calm  her.  She  drew  close  to  him,  she  and 
her  poor  child. 

"You  will  take  care  of  us  —  you  will  never  forsake 
US,  brother?" 

"Never,  so  help  me  God!"  It  was  the  last  promise, 
which  marked  .his  renunciation  of  every  lingering  of 
human  passion,  and  consecrated  to  him  this  sacred  wreck 
of  perpetual  sorrow,  whom  henceforth  his  hearth  mus 
receive  as  a  sister  beloved,  to  be  comforted  and  cherished 
evermore. 

He  took  her  away.  It  was  almost  midnight,  and  tiiey 
had  miles  to  gp  before  they  could  reach  the  nearest  point 
on  their  road  to  London.  There  was  no  conyeyance  to 
be  had;  so  he  got  a  waggon  from  the  farm-people,  half 
filled  it  with  stiaw,  and  tibiere  placedHope  and  her  child. 
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Bhe  was  yery  patient,  doing  all  that  he  and  Tinie  bade. 
She  had  even  thöught  enoogh  to  take  irann  and  sufficient 
clothes  for  the  boy,  but  of  herseif  she  was  wholly  re- 
gardless.  Mrs.  Beay  left  ihe  nurse  with  Orders  to  follow 
next  day  to  her  house  in  London. 

^^TherOy  we're  all  right  now/'  said  the  energetic  litÜe 
woman,  as  she  setÜed  Hope  and  the  baby  comfortably  in 
the  wa^on,  shelteiing  them  &om  the  heavy  summer- 
storm,  whichy  as  threatened  in  üieir  eyening  walk,  was 
now  Coming  on  fast  Alas!  fate  had  traveHed  faster  than 
the  cloudsl 

^'It  will  be  an  awfiil  midnight  joumeyi  but  no  mat- 
ter if  we  get  her  away  safe,"  saidKinian,  as  he  prepared 
himself  to  walk  alongside. 

Scaroely  had  üiey  started,  winding  heavily  down  nn- 
der  the  black  walls  of  the  old  church,  when  they  heaid 
the  sonnd  of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  an  opposite  direction.  It 
dashed  up  the  farm-yard,  and  the  rider^s  yoice  was 
audible,  calling  impatiently, 

'^He  is  come/^  whispered  Tinie  to  her  brother^  though 
Hope  lay  quite  still  and  dnmb.  **We  are  only  jnst  in 
time.    Bat  hasten  on.     He  may  follow/' 

'^Let  him,  if  he  dare!''  muttered  Ninian,  with  an  al- 
most  sayage  joy.  He  feit  that  now  this  man  could  thwart 
him  no  more;  that  at  last  his  treasnre  —  roined  and 
blighted,  but  still  a  treasure  —  was  henceforwaid  and 
for  eyer  his  own. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

It  was  dayligbt  —  the  grimy  pale  daylight  whioh 
dawns  after  a  storm,  —  when  they  reaohed  Giavesend. 
Kinian  would  haye  stayed  ä  few  hours^  bat  Hope  recdsted; 
all  ehe  said  was»  ''Oh,  let.us  go  on  and  get  £ar  away!* 
She  seemed  to  have  a  yague  terror  that  her  child  woali 
be  claimed  by  Mr.  Ulyerston. 

"You  need  have  no  fear,"  answered  Kinian,  drivea 
at  last  to  ezplain  tbe  hard  truth.  ^It  is  only  orer  h» 
lawM  children  that  a  father  has  any  light  Poor 
Walter  is  safe  —  he  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  no 
father." 

These  words  —  whiöh  Mr.  Grsdme  uttered  with  pain 
and  hesitation  —  were  caught  np  by  Hope  as  if  they  had 
been  words  of  bliss. 

"My  boy  is  then  mine  —  all  minel  Nobody  has 
any  right  over  him —  nobody  can  take  him  from  me,  or 
teach  bjrn  to  grow  np  a  bad,  crael  man!  Oh!  thank 
Ood,  thank  God!''  Thtis  she  cried,  and  snatching  her 
darling  covered  him  with  kisses. 

Tinie  whispered  her  brother: 

"There's  mystery  here.  What  a  wretch  of  ti  husband 
he  must  have  been,  when  she  is  so  glad  to  get  the  boy 
out  of  his  way  that  she  never  minds  herseif  at  alL 
Hope,"  she  added  aloud,  "did  he  ever  try  to  take  away 
the  baby,  or  send  you  away  and  keep  Walter,  or  any- 
thing  very  dreadful?" 

Hope  shuddered,  and  did  not  speak.     Heaven  knows 
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wbat  m)ght  have  been  the  secrets  of  her  married  lifo  — 
bnt  ehe  never  told  them. 

^'Let  her  alone,  she  must  haye  no  qaestionings,"  eaid 
Ninian  to  his  over-curious  sister.  And  so^  still  in  eilence 

—  except  for  the  low,  incessant  wail  of  the  child  —  they 
travelled  on  to  town. 

It  was  bright  moming  when  they  arore  through  Lon- 
don fitreets.  Very  ha^ard  and  tired  showed  the  faces  of 
all  three.  When  they  came  to  Tinie's  home,  the  good 
Kttle  woman  —  who,  forgetfiil  of  her  own  fatigoe,  had 
been  trying  for  an  hour  to  quiet  little  "Walter  —  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief.  ^ 

^'Thank  Heaven!  it  is  aU  done.  We  can  be  at  rest 
here." 

But  Hope  could  not  rest.  She  seemed  to  sicken  with 
fear  at  the  very  sight  of  London.  She  refosed  to  go  to 
bed,  or  even  to  nndress  the  child. 

"I  must  travel  further  yet,"  she  said,  and  tumed  eri- 
treatingly  to  Kinian,  whom  hitherto  she  had  hardly  no- 
ticed;  indeed,  she  notieed  nothing  but  the  habe.  ''Oh, 
take  me  and  hide  me  safe  in  Scotland!  Oh,  let  me  go 
home  to  Lindsay." 

"You  shall  go  home,"  said  he,  gently.  "But  i^e  must 
wait  a  day  or  two,  to  give  my  sister  time  to  come  back 
to  The  Gowans.  Besides,  we  ought  to  stay  until  the 
nurse  retums  from  Eastbrook.     That  will  ocoupy  to-day 

—  to-morrow  —  on  Friday  moming  we  will  start  for 
Edinbui^h." 

The  quiet  way  in  which  he  settled  everything  seemed 
to  calm  Hope.  She  assented  without  any  more  resistance. 
But  «tili,  as  if  incapable  of  thmking  or  actii^  for  her- 
self,  she  sat  in  the  little  back-parlour,  the  only  portion  of 
the  house  at  present  habitable;  sat  in  desolate  plight^  her 
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hair  falling  loose,  her  dress  travel-soiled  and  still  damp 
with  rain,  rocking  on  her  knee  the  restless  child,  whoee 
beautifül  babyhood  seemed  to  haye  faded  away  nnder 
the  shock  of  the  great  calamity  which  had  befSällen  his 
mother. 

"He  does  not  look  like  my  bonnie  boy,  who  'was  so 
rosy  and  so  neat/'  sighed  she,  in  a  piteoos  simplicity. 
"Even  his  little  frock  is  all  tossed  and  spotted,  and  I 
haye  not  another  for  him." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Tinie.  "He  wiU  do  very  well; 
but  we  must  first  think  of  his  mother.  Look  at  yonr  wet 
shawl  and  dress.  Tou  have  been  half-drowned  with  rain, 
in  spite  of  all  our  care.  What's  to  be  done?  To  think 
of  your  having  to  run  away  in  this  fashion!  Poor 
lassie^  to  be  left  with  nothing  bat  the  clothes  you 
wear!" 

Hope  looked  down  helplessly,  and  shook  her  head. 
"No,"  Said  she,  moumfully.  "We  two  have  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  but  one  another.  What  will  become  of 
US,  Walter,  my  child?" 

Ninian  stood  by  and  listened.  His  heart  groaned  — 
and  then  dilated  with  a  stränge  content. 

He^called  Tinie  aside,  and  bade  her  see  that  the 
mother  and  child  had  everything  needful  for  their  com- 
fort,  to  be  provided  at  his  cost.  "Tou  know,"  he 
said,  "we  must  think  of  her  as  whoUy  our  sister 
now." 

Hope  and  the  poor  infant  were  taken  to  bed,  and  he 
did  not  see  them  again.  But  many  a  time,  passing  up 
and  down  stairs,  he  stopped  on  the  landing-place  and 
listened  —  even  as*he  had  listened  when  his  darling 
was  ill  of  the  fever.  How  strangely  changed  his  feelings 
were!     Into  what  a  holy  serenity  had  his  passion  died! 
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He  eonld  look  at  the  mother  and  child,  in  their  double 
image  so  sacred,  without  one  thought  of  the  girl  Hope, 
whom  lie  had  loved,  not  whoUy  in  mere  tendemess,  but 
at  times  with  the  desperate  frenzy  with  which  men  can 
love.  All  that  was  gone  now.  No  more  wild  longings 
for  an  unattainable  good!  He  knew,  of  a  surety,  that 
eyen  had  he  still  hoped  or  desiredjt,  there  was  now  no 
possible  Chance  of  Hope's  being  his  own.  H^  looked  into 
the  future,  and  saw  nothing  bat  blackness.  There  was 
the  law-trial,  which ,  with  aU  its  painM  suspenso  and 
ezposure,  might  last  for  years.  Eyen  when  its  doubtful 
issue  appearedi  should  Hope  be  pronounced  no  wife,  stül, 
her  conscience  —  ay,  and  his  own  —  WQuld  shnnk  from 
,  the  idea  of  her  forming  another  marrietge  while  her 
child's  father  lived.  And  in  atiy  case  what  future  could 
there  be  to  one  so  wrecked^  so  desolated  as  she?" 

AU  these  things,  as  was  meet,  Ninian  weighed  well 
in  his  clear  mind,  acute  understanding,  and  good  heart, 
conscious  of  its  own  integrity  —  conscious  too  that  the 
secret  it  once  held  was  confessed  to  none,  and  guessed 
only  by  lindsay.  But  she  would  have  trust  in  him,  as 
he  in  her;  he  need  not  fear  his  sister.  There  could  be 
no  question  as  to  the  propriety  and  justice  of  th^  oourse 
which  instinctively  he  had  decided  upon  —  to  take  the 
forlom  mother  and  child  to  liye  at  The  Gowans. 

Once  this  plan  would  haye  smote  him  with  tenor, 
but  he  was  calmer,  older,  and  wiser  now.  Eyen  should 
a  change  come  in  the  course  of  time,  and,  unchecked  by 
the  sacredness  of  sorrow,  the  ashes  of  his  olden  loye  re- 
yiye,  he  could  not  suffer  more  than  he  had  suffered  in 
the  days  when  she  was  a  girl  with  his  sisters.  And  still, 
as  eyer,  the  suffering  would  be  all  his  own.  Determined 
to  face  all  probabiUties,  he  faced  eyen  this:  but  it  neyer 
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inade  him  wayer.  Hope  must  come  home  to  the  liouse 
of  her  adopted  brother,  who  for  life  yowed  to  ije  a  tender 
and  faithfal  guardian.  over  her  and  her  worse  than  fathe^ 
less  child. 

In  the  eyening  the  nursemaid  came  £rom  Eastbrook, 
bringing  Mrs.  Beay's  tmhks,  but  nothing  of  her  own  mis- 
tress's.  She  had  not  dared,  she  said.  Her  master  had 
been  all  night  like  some  wild  creatore,  raying  about  the 
room. 

''Was  it  becaose  Im  wife  had  gone?"  asked  Tinie. 

The  woman  answered,  ''She  hardly  thought  thal  He 
had  come  into  the  house  tired  and  cross,  and  had  called 
for  Mrs.  Ulyerston;  at  which  the  lady  in  the  padour 
came  and  met  him,  just  as  if  she  was  answering  to  that 
name,  only  she  looked  so  desperately  sayage,  and  he  ao 
confounded  witb  surprise.  She  pointed  for  him  to 
go  into  the  parlour,  ^ent  in  after  him^  and  shut  the 
door/' 

"What  eke?  Do  teil  us  all,"  cried  Tinie,  her  cuiiositjr 
getting  the  better  of  her. 

"There's  little  to  teil,  ma'am.  There  was  terzible 
loud  talking  —  bis  voice,  not  the  lady's.  I  suppose  they 
thought  nobody  heatd  —  as  indeed  nobody  did  but  me, 
for  all  'ihe  house  were  in  bed.  In  a  little  while  the  par- 
lour-door  opened,  and  the  lady  came  out,  he  eiiber  her. 
He  seemed  begging  sometbing  or  other,  but  she  took  no 
notice.  At  last  he  touched  her  arm  —  I  think  he  was 
going  to  kiss  her  —  a  bad  sort  of  man  was  my  master 
always!  But  she  just  came  quietly  to  the  kitchen-table^ 
and  took  up  a  knife  and  showed  it  to  him,  wiih  such  a 
smile!  Gracious  me!  whoeyer  she  is,  she's  an  awful  crea- 
ture!" 

The  woman  looked  quite  &ightened,  and  so  did  Hn. 
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Beay.  Bnt  !Niiiian,  who  was  standing  a  little  apart,  said^ 
*'Wliat  became  of  her?" 

''Gooduess  only  knows!  All  I  know  is,  that  Mr.  Ul- 
yerston  went  back,  looking  Mghtened  enough,  and  that 
I  let  lier  out  at  the  house-door.  She  would  go,  though  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  the  rain  was  pelting 
down.  Bat  where  she  went  to,  or  what  became  of  her, 
nobody  can  telL" 

Thus  ended  one  act  of  the  tragedy;  bat  it  was  not 
over  yet,  as  Ninian  too  well  knew.  All  he  wished  was 
to  get  Hope  safely  hoosed  before  the  tempest  came.  Shat 
up  in  the  retirement  of  The  Gowans,  with  only  himself 
and  lindsay  —  for  Edmond  might  still  remain  fix)m 
home  dnring  the  winter  —  it  woald  be  qaite  possible  to 
keep  her  from  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
World.  That  Ulverston  woald  claim  her  there  was  little 
fear;  still  Ninian  was  anxioas  to  get  the  joumey  over, 
and  place  the  poor  mother  and  child  in  lindsay's 
arms. 

Chance  favoored  him.  The  same  evening  he  got  a 
letter,  saying  that  Lindsay  had  come  home,  leaving  Ed- 
mund to  wander  aboat  the  BÜghlands  alone.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  impediment  to  their  starting  at 
once. 

''Bat  yoa  will  rest,  jast  one  night,"  entreated  Tinie. 
'Toor  Hope  has  not  slept  at  aU;  only  lain  oatside  the 
bed,  watching  little  Walter.  She  is  qaiet  enoagh;  bat 
she  never  seems  to  close  her  eyes.  And  by-the-by," 
added  the  sensible  little  matron,  ''I  think  there's  some- 
thing  not  right  with  the  baby  too.  No  wonder,  after 
such  a  shock  as  the  mother  has  had.'' 

iNinian  did  not  understand  babies.    He  only  wanted 
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to  get  Hope  safe  to  The  GfowaiiB^  out  of  the  reach  of 
more  misery.     So  he  left  it  with  herself  to  deoide: 

''Oh,  let  US  go/'  was  all  she  cried.  ''Let  us  go  to 
Lmdßay.'' 

It  was  lindsay,  still  Lmdsay,  who  seemed  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts!  IN'inian  sighed,  and  consented. 

Afiraid  to  torture  her  by  more  delays,  they  staited 
the  same  night  —  Mr.  Crrseme,  Hope,  the  norse,  and 
child. 

Any  one  who  linder  circumstances  of  great  mental 
trial  has  taken  a  long  railway  joumey  —  had  the 
struggling  spirit  and  restless  &ame  compelled  within  the 
bounds  of  silence  and  inaction  —  been  obliged  to  sit 
quiet  and  look  like  other  people,  trying  to  put  on  a  ficti- 
tious  aspect,  from  the  feeling  that  eyery  stray  passenger 
was  peering  into  the  depths  of  his  mystery  —  any  one 
who  has  known  this  will  have  some  idef^  of  how  ihe 
night  was  spent  by  ISTinian  Graeme. 

He  was  glad  it  was  night,  and  that  their  only  feUow- 
passenger  was  a  sound  sleeper,  who  could  not  gaze 
curiously  into  his  own  face,  or  Hope*s  or  that  of  the 
frightened  but  affectionate  nurse,  who  had  been  only  too 
satisfied  to  follow  her  mistress. 

All  the  joumey  they  scarcely  spoke;  the  nurse  feil 
asleep,  and  so  did  the  child,  whose  heavy  eyes  seemed 
at  hust  laden  with  a  stränge  stupor.  Sometimes  Hope 
was  so  still  that  Ninian  thought  that  even  the  mother^s 
griefs  were  forgotten  in  a  brief  repose;  but  'Crhenever 
he  looked  at  her,  there  she  always  sat  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  fixed  on  the  little  face  that  was  her  only 
comfort  in  the  world. 

Mnian  never  spoke  to  her  or  disturbed  her,  but 
watched  incessantly  tbe  profile,  once  so  delicate  in  girlish 
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üumess,  now  fhin,  sanken,  and  wom.  Even  her  beauty 
was  leaying  her;  so  qaickly  this  last  miserj,  the  culmi- 
nation  of  all  other  secret  pangs,  had  done  its  work.  His 
fair  darling  of  old  would  soon  be^a  ahattered,  wom-Kmt 
woman.  But  he  who,  while  loying  her  beauty  —  fbr  no 
man  is  blind  to  that  —  yet  in  her  beauty  had  loved 
herseif,  her  own  sweet,  lovable,  right-minded  seif  —  feit 
that  whateyer  she  was  or  whatever  she  might  become, 
there  was  about  her  a  sacred  charm  which-no  otfaeir 
woman  could  ever  have  in  bis  eyes. 

He  watched  her  fondly,  monmfully,  as  a  child 
watches  a  wounded  bird  that  has  been  driTen  home 
Ihrongh  the  storm,  which  he  knows  will  neyer  sing  to 
hitn  more,  which  he  may  not  eren  touch,  or  lift  to  his 
bosom.  80  Ninian  sat  and  watched  "the  child"  npon 
whom  his  manhood  had  risked  its  all  of  loye  —  and 
lost  it. 

They  reached  The  Gowans  early  m  tiie  forenoon. 
IGss  Grseme  ^as  standing  beside  the  hall-door,  puUing 
the  dead  leayes  from  her  late  autumn  roses.  Hearing 
the  carriage,  she  tumed  round. 

''She  knows  not  what  has  happened/'  said  Kinian 
in  sudden  alarm  to  Hope.  "You  most  not  mind  what 
she  may  ask.  Kothing  most  pain  you.  You  know  you 
are  safe  here." 

''Yes,  yes/'  she  said  mechanically,  casting  her  poor 
dim  eyes  over  the  old  place,  seeming  scarcely  conscious 
where  she  was;  conscious  of  nothing  except  of  the  child 
at  her  bosom,  who  had  been  wailing  incessantly  for  an 
hour  or  more. 

Kinian  leaped  out  of  the  carriage.  His  astonished 
sister  could  hardly  forbear  a  soream. 

ly^e  Jlead  of  the  Family*  IL  18 


oo^  tak«  fium  —  Hcqia  aod  äie  ehüd.    ThejrAralunr 
"  Tiimtoiy  gara  Taut  to  Knother  Htfle  nttiNU  olpfi 


"St^  —  go  inta  tite  Iviiiae.  lU  Twing  timn  tD.yni 
Aem."  Bft  lätsd  out  ttie  raoUur  and  chüd^  «nd  i^Mod 
flwm  in  hia  aittei'a  anna. 

"■lif  ■  deoE  Hopel  lunr  good  of  foa  ta  ooibbI  haw 
kiadl"  lobbed  th»  aimpl»  «omui.  -  "And  ia  Aia  yo« 
Inlrf?  And  hoir  ia  jtnr  hnaband?" 
,  :  Fc^' a  moment—  pale,  bmriHejed,  tearleas  —  Hope 
gued  ütp  äie  old  fiuniliar  laoa,  -*-  "I  hare  no  husbnnd! 
T— Uly  bqy.haa  no  bäwrl  —  w«  havt  nobody  tut  you! 
Take  w,  Ünda^fl  —  taks  obI"  aha  cried,  in  piteoas 
taiwa,-aäd  libiDwing .  lun^  ön  har  old  Mend'a  neck, 
veptTulenfij. 

"Ia  he  dead?*  and  löndMy  io  her  biotber,  ia.,,a 
fdghtened  vhieper. 

"WmBB  üan  dead.  Bo  not  apeak  of  him  yet  fleaas 
God  —  ehe  ahall  nerer  boo  him  tdore,"  muttered  Bioias 
flercelf.  The  sighi  of  the  old  place  —  and  her  Üuae, 
retnmed  ioch  an  ntter  vreck  —  well-nigh  drove  hia 
Biad.  He  almost  wished  that  his  ansfrer  to  Ijndaa;^ 
qoeatioii  had  been  one  hiief  affiimaÜTe  vord,  or  that  his 
aaying  of  it  coold  have  irorked  ite  fiilfilment,  ao  fhat 
Geoffi%7  UlTerston  waa  left  to  cumber  Üie  earth  no 
moie. 

Bat  he  checked  hia  emotioti  —  for  it  waa  aiiiM 
"I  wül  t«ll  yon  all  aoon,"  aaid  he  to  lindasy.  "ilaat 
■while  —  take  her  away  —  comfort  her  — '  let  ha 
rest" 

ISiu  Oneme  had  drawn  her  into  the  little  atndy  and 
laid  her  down  on  the  bo&,  vhile  ahe  herself  atood  bf 
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nth  Walter  in  her  arms  -^  lindsay's  kind  old-maid's 
irms,  always  open  to  "ither  folks'  baims''  Hope  leaned 
ler  tired  head  in  the  same  place  where  she  had  rested 
br  hours  and  days,  when  she  was  recoyering  from  the 
ever.  It  seemed  to  comfort  her  —  her  tears .  fl.owed 
Qore  fiofÜy,  and  her  aspect  had  leas  of  wild  misery. 

"I  feel  safe  now/'  she  sighed.  "ISTobody  will  he 
inkind  to  me  here.  Nobody  will  ever  take  away  my 
)aby.     Ah,  we  may  be  content,  Walter  and  L" 

She  tomedy  holding  one  hand  to  N^inian  and  the  other 
0  lindsay,  just  as  she  had  used  to  do  when  in  old  tunes 
ying  on  that  sofa.  Miss  Gteeme  kissed  her  and  wept; 
lut  Kinian,  just  touclung  her  offered  hand  and  speaking 
.  few  words  that  were  inaudible,  went  soffcly  away. 

That  night,  when  the  mother  and  child  were  gone 
0  rest,  in  the  same  room  where  Hope  and  Tinie  used  to 
leep,  or  9ometimes  to  lie  awake  half  the  night  chattering 
—  Ninian  told  his  sister  the  whole  stoiy,  stränge  as 
Lction,  yet  true  as  many  an  agonising  history  that  we 
aeet  with  in  real  life.  The  simple-minded  lindsay 
onld  hardly  believe  in  the  existence  of  so  much  guilt 
Ihe  kept  silent  with  horror,  onLy  repeating  now  and 
den  "that  it  was  a  wicked,  wicked  world." 

"It  is/'  Said  ITinian,  "and  therefore  in  future  we  must 
hield  her  from  it" 

"We  will  indeed.     But  how?" 

"She  has  no  home  anywhere/'  continued  the  brother. 
Though  she  has  done  nothing  morally  wrong,  yet  while 
he  lives  —  and"  that  poor  child  —  nothing  can  take 
way  the  disgrace  fcom  both.  She  must  keep  away  £rom 
lie  World,  and  lire  quietly  with  those  that  know  her  to 
•e  innocent,  who  wÜl  care  fof  her  tenderly,  and  never 
^rsake  her.    Do  you  understand  me^  sister?" 

18* 
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"Not  quite,"  said  lindsay,  still  bewildered  wiüi 
the  tale. 

"I  mean  ^-  she  must  live  always  with  us  here.* 

lindsay  uttered  a  glad  a£6biiiatioii  —  then  suddenly 
paosed  and  looked  anadously  at  her  brother.  He  changed 
colouTy  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  went  on  fiimly: 

"She  must  live  with  us  as  a  dear  and  sorrow-stricken 
sister,  who,  though  she  can  never  know  happiness,  may 
at  least  know  peace,  perhaps  even  through  our  means. 
"We  will  comfort  her,  and  bring  up  her  childi  poor 
desolate  boy  that  he  is!  And  perhaps,  when  he  has 
grown  a  man,  he  may  succeed  me  in  my  office,  and  be 
a  credit  to  his  old  bachelor  uncle  after  all." 

"!Ninian!''  was  all  that  Lindsay  said.  But  as  she 
looked  at  his  face,  which  first  hid  it»  quirerings  beüeath 
a  smile  and  then  grew  serene  and  brave  —  her  eyes 
were  Streaming  over.  Silently  the  brother  and  si^fcor 
grasped  each  other's  hands,  reading  eaeh  ofher^s  hearts 
the  while.     Thus  the  compact  was  sealed. 

They  sat  together  for  an  hour  longer,  talking  over 
every  needful  arrangement:  Lindsay  now  and  then  recur- 
ring  to  many  a  point  in  the  stränge  history  —  especially 
the  time  when  John  Forsyth  had  sought  EacheFs  band, 
and  been  refused. 

"Does  he  likewise  know  the  truth?*'  asked  she. 

"I  think  not.  I  did  not  see  him  after  that  night 
when  his  cousin  refused  him  admittance.  He  leffc  London 
abruptly." 

"He  is  in  Edinburgh  this  week,  I  think,"  said  Lind- 
say. "He  promised  to  come  and  see  me  soon.  I  am 
glad,  for  he  is  a  good  man  and  a  minister j  he  will/  help 
US  to  comfort  Hope." 

Kinian  looked  doubtful,  but  had  not  time  to  answer, 
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before,  to  bis  astonishmeiity  the  door  opened,  and  Hope 
lierself  came  in. 

Sbe  had  evidenÜy  just  risen  £rom  bed^  and  tbrown 
on  a  wbite  dressing-gown.  She  was  gbasÜy  pale,  and 
fieemed  fall  of  alarm. 

''I  am  glad  you  are  bere.  I  beard  yon  taUdng,"  sbe 
Glied  breatblessly.  '^Lindsay,  cöme  up  stairs;  tbere  Is 
sometbing  tbe  matter  witb  my  baby.'* 

Sbe  alwäys  said  "wy  baby,"  witb  a  toucbing  em- 
pbasis  of  matemal  rigbt;  now  sbe  said  it  in  an  agony. 

Lindsay  foUowed  ber,  and  l^inian  too,  for  tbe  poor 
motber's  terror  gave  bim  a  presentunent  of  eyiL 

Tbere  bad  been  a  fire  lit  in  Lindsa3r's  dressing-room; 
by  its  last  embers  sat  tbe  nnrse,  witb  little  Walter  lying 
across  ber  knees.  Tbe  baby's  face  and  limbs  were  deadly 
wbite;  and  tbougb  be  was  quite  awake  tbere  seemed 
a  dim  baze  over  bis  blue  eyes,  always  so  biigbt  and 
intelligent 

^'He  bas  lain  so  a  long  time.  He  is  not  in  pain  — 
be  does  not  cry.  Wbat  pan  ail  bim,  Lindsay?"  wbispered 
Hope,  imploringly. 

ISTow,  Miss  Grseme  was  an  old  maid,  set  apart  &om 
motber's  joys  and  motber's  terrors;  but  sbe  bad  in  tbe 
course  of  ber  lifetime  gatbered  up  mucb  pf  tbat  know- 
ledge  conceming  sickness  wbicb  all  women  ougbt  to 
acquire,  not  knowing  wben  or  bow  often  it  may  be 
needed.  Sbe  saw  at  a  glance  tbat  tbere  was  Coming  oii 
Hope's  darling  tbat  most  terrible  disease  of  infmcy  — 
conyulsions. 

'^ Wbat  is  tbe  matter  witb  bim?"  again  groaned  Hbpe. 
"I  am  so  young  and  ignorant,  I  know  scarcely  anytbmg 
about  cbildren.  And  be  bas  been  so  bealÜiy  all  bis 
litüe  life.     Ob,  my  baby!  my  baby!" 
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81ie  üirew  herself  on  her  knees  and  kissed  the  littk 
cold  limbs,  that  now  began  te  stir  and  writhe  ftightfolly. 
She  snatched  him  and  tHed  toihold  him  stUl;  but  in  yam. 
Her  eyeSy  half-glazed  with  terror,  sooght  Miss  Grseme's. 

lindsay,  like  many  another  timid  woman,  had  al- 
ways  fall  presence  of  mind  in  cases  of  sickness  and 
emergency.  Sbe  gaye  her  orderis  at  once  for  the  neces- 
sary  remedies,  and  began  to  nndress  the  stroggling  child. 

''Do  not  be  frightened,  Hope.  I  know  what  it  is. 
I  have  Seen  Esther's  little  girl  the  same,  and  she  recovered. 
Many  a  child  recovers  from  convulsions." 

At  the  Word  Hope  shrieked  aloud. 

"Keep  quiet,"  said  Ninian,  in  her  half-insensible 
ear.     "Trust  in  Gbd.     I  will  go  and  fetch  help." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  came  back,  for  he  had 
to  go  some  distance^^and  the  hoor  was  so  late  —  or 
rather  early.  Dawn  was  peeping  when  he  and  the  snr- 
geon  he  succeeded  in  bringing  came  back  to  The  Cbwans. 

The  first  fit  of  convulsions  had  subsided,  and  the  boy 
was  somewhat  better.  He  lay  in  his  bath  —  the  water 
glistening  over  his  little  limbs,  that  were  white  almost 
as  those  of  a  dead  child.  His  eyes,  too,  were  shut  in 
exhaustion.  His  mother  knelt  beside  him,  with  a  face 
from  which  every  ray  of  consciousness  had  vanished, 
save  that  which  drew  her  gaze  to  him. 

"Will  he  live?  Will  he  live?"  was  all  she  murmured. 

The  doctor  looked  grave,  though  not  very  grave; 
most  people  think  so  little  of  the  death  of  infant  children. 
No  one  feels  that  but  the  mother,  to  whom  the  scarcely- 
begun  lifo  —  so  lately  one  with  her  own  —  is  as  pre- 
cious  as  any  fully  developed  existence. 

"Will  he  live?"  again  nmg  the  broken-hearted  cry. 

"He  may;  we'll  hope  so.     Children  get  through  so 
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much,''  Bald  the  surgecHi,  kindly.  —  He  was  the  same 
who  had  attended  at  The  Gowans  during  the  feyer,  and 
knew  Hope  well. 

'*Mrs.  Ulverston's  only  chüd,  I  see/'  he  whispered  to 
I^ian.  ^'A  son  a2id  heir!  That  is  hard,  but  we  mnst 
hope  for  the  best.     Does  the  father  know?" 

Hope*s  ear  caught  the  word.  ^'No/'  she  cried,  firanii- 
cally.  ''My  child  has  no  one  but  me,  and  I  no  one  but 
him.  Oh;  save  him  for  me  —  my  loye!  my  darling!  my 
beautifol  boy!" 

The  doctor  made  no  reply,  but  looked  aoxiously  at 
the  poor  habe,  whose  state  of  death-like  ezhaustion  begaa 
to  change  into  another  conYulsiye  fit  worse  than  the  last. 
Fot  half  an  hour  did  these  four  —  lindsay,  Ninian,  the 
surgeon,  and  the  unfortnnate  mother  —  watch  that  spec- 
tacle  so  agonisingy  so  hopeless  of  relief  —  the  dumb 
Strahles  of  a  dying  child.  Hope's  misery  sank  into 
mute  despair.  There  was  no  more  crying  and  tears;  she 
seemed  quite  paralysed.  At,  last,  when  all  remedies  had 
been  tried  and  failed,  she  lifted  little  Walter  out  of  the  bath. 

lindsay  would  haye  interfered,  but  the  doctor  said, 
"'No,  let  her!"  And  byhis  look  they  knew  that  all  hope 
was  over  —  that  the  mother  was  only  taking  her  baby 
in  her  arms  to  die. 

The  feeble  breath  lingered  a  few  minutes  stiU.  Hope 
had  time  to  press  her  last  kisses  on  the  little  breast  and 
the  round  limbs  already  growing  cold.  During  a  mo- 
mentary  pause  of  consciousness,  the  baby-lips,  that  would 
never  leam  to  speak,  tumed  instinctively  to  seek  and 
cling  to  the  matemal  bosom.  Then  came  a  last,  long, 
writhing  struggle,  and  in  that  struggle  the  child  öieA. 

For  nearly  an  hour  Hope  sat  with  the  little  pale  body 
on  her  knee,  and  would  not  believe  that  this  was  death. 
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Onoe  Lmdsay  yentured  io  toach  it,  and  the  look  fhe 
mother  tamed  was  firantio  —  furiouB.  The  surgeon 
qnieÜy  left  the  room;  when  he  was  gone,  LLndsay  un- 
drew  the  curtams  and  let  in  day,  thinking  that  perhaps 
the  light  wonld  reyeal  a  trath  which  she  heiself  had  not 
conrage  to  ntter. 

It  did  so.  The  mother  saw  the  baby-fonn  and  babj- 
fEtce,  which,  all  strudle  now  over,  were  sinking  into  the 
beautifol  likeness  which  dead  infEints  wear.  So  heau- 
tiful,  and  yet  so  solemn  was  it,  that  she  made  no  outciy — 
only  she  looked  up  with  a  sort  o£  bewildered  questioning. 

'^Tell  her/'  whispered  Kinian.  ^'Gro  and  take  it  firom 
her."  —  It  —  only  it,  now!  — 

lindsay  tried  to  speak  and  conld  not.  Tender-hearted 
eyer,  she  coald  ^'weep  with  those  that  weep/'  bat  a  task 
like  this  was  beyond  her  pdwer. 

It  was  IT^inian's  part  to  do  it  —  he  in  whose  band 
Fate  seemed  to  haye  laid  eyery  arrow  that  must  be  guided 
into  the  beloyed  heart. 

He  went  up  to  her,  and  touched  her  Shoulder. 

"Hope,"he  said;  but  the  face  that  was  sharply  raised 
to  bis  made  him  dumb.  Of  bis  own  words,  what  could 
he  say?  So  he  only  uttered  those  consecrated  of  old  by 
the  deepest  affliction,  and  balm  to  all  other  affliction 
since:  "  The  Lord  gave^  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away: 
hlessed  be  the  name  of  the  LordT' 

His  manner,  bis  yoice  —  low,  but  firm,  controUed 
the  moumer  inexpressibly.  She  suffered  him  to  take 
the  little  corpse  from  her  knees,  and  give  ittothe  nurse. 

**Come,"  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  with  grave 
tendemess  he  put  bis  arm  round  her,  wbile  his  sister  sup- 
ported  her  on  the  other  side,  —  "come  to  Lindsay  andme." 

And  Hope  came. 
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OHAPTER  XVIIL 

These  are  many  griefs  which  the  world  calls  awM 
calamities,  but  which  are  bome  by  pure  natures  with  a 
wanderful  calmness.  These  miseries,  teimed  by  false 
pietißtB  "visitations,**  "cbastisemeiits,"  yet  which,  never- 
theless,  often  seem  strangely  to  light  upon  the  most  inno- 
Cent  of  earth  —  ought  to  be  measured,  not  in  themselves, 
but  through  the  medium  of  their  infliction,  and  according 
to  the  character  of  those  on  whom  they  fall.  Thus  only 
can  we  reconcile  to  ourselves  the  justice  of  those  misfor- 
tunes  which  seem  outwardly  the  relentless  hand  of 
Providence  crushing  its  creatures  at  wUl,  while  inwardly 
the  Bufferer  feels  that  Qand  as  a  soothing  weight,  eold 
yet  soft,  solemn,  yet  peaceful.  And  howsoever  heavy  it 
may  lie,  there  is  something  of  awfal  repose  in  knowing 
that  it  is  the  visible  hand  of  God. 

Thus  Hope,  though  at  one  blow  made  husbandleser 
and  childless,  was  eyen  by  the  double  force  of  the 
stroke  enabled  more  patiently  to  bear  it.  In  one  sense 
there  was  mercy  in  the  death  of  the  habe,  taken  in  his 
innocence  from  eyil  to  come.  The  mother,  amidst  all  her 
affliction,  seemed  dimly  to  comprehend  this;  since  move 
than  once,  among  the  few  words  she  uttered  during  the 
&»t  day  when  the  child  "wa«  woT,"  Ninian  heard  the 
touching  expression,  "Nqw,  nobody  wiU  eyer  taunt  my 
boy  with  having  no  father." 

Towards  eyening  she  grew  more  composed,  wandered 
quietly  a^out  the  house^  which  could  only  remind  her  of 
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her  gizlidi  days)  and  bore  no  token  of  her  fanef  joys  cf 
mothediood  —  none  saye  ihe  litüe  marble  inuige  fiui 
Bhe  weat  to  look  at  from  time  to  time,  and  each  time 
came  beckmoie  [fall  of  awJhl.oa]m,>a8  if  that  Tikeneai 
made  her  think  less  of  ifae  babjr  she  had  lost  fiKnn  her 
earÜhlvaims,  fhan  of  the  anisel  ahe  had  fliat  day  ichran 
nntb'HJeayeiL 

She  was  Tery  illtoO(a^t)hyBicali]hi«B8.l8of^^ 
a  great  blesedng.  londsay  had  been  teriified  m  IcoUiig 
forwazd  to  the  honr  wh&OL  the  poor.  mother  wordd  hm 
to  go  to  lest  and  ndas  the  'Vee  budie"  nesCBng  to  hec 
boBom;  bat  when  eyening.  camoi  Hope,  teveÜBh  and  . 
warnt  SDiffered  herself  to  be  put  to  bed;  anÜ  Id« 
Gieme  took  her  place  beeide^  to  apend  the  ni^^  in 
iratdhing. 

Sfezt  moaa^ng  Kinian  ureot  out  early  to  füilfil  the 
l»otherly  duty  of  finding  a  grare  fi»r  ihe  öhüd.  Hb 
chose  the  Dean  Cemetery,  thinking  Hope  would  like 
best  that  her  darling  should  be  laid  to  sleep  in  auch  a 
»weet  ßpot.  On  the  way  thither  —  emei^ing  out  of  one 
of  the  mean  streets  that  still  neigbour  the  Deaa  Bridge 

—  he  met  John  Forsyth. 

It  was  their  first  time  of  meeting  since  they  had 
walked  together  to  Mrs.  Armadale's  door.  iNiniioi 
wondered  whether  Forsyth  would  bear  any  grudge 
against  him,  bat  the  young  ministefs  greeting/  always 
cold,  was  not  more  so  than  ordinary. 

''I  wanted   to  see  you/'  said  he  shoiüy  to  Ninian 

—  "I  will  walk  with  you.    Where  are  you  going?*' 

Mr.  Grsßme  told  him. 

"Ä  child's  grave  only?  Well  —  bappy  the  child 
that  dies  so  young!  Is  it  one  of  your  sisters'  infimts?'^ 
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'*!N*ot  my  twinndstera' **  —  said  Ninian,  reluctant  to 
explain  further. 

Forsyth  seemed  indifferent.  He  was  apparentiy  in 
a  restless  state,  and  walked  a  good  way  without  speaking, 
nntil  his  friend  asked  kindly  — 

"Teil  me,  John,  how  you  have  been  all  this  wliile? 
And  what  did  you  want  to  see  me  about?  I  haye  time 
for  a  long  talk  to^day." 

"But  I  have  not,"  replied  Forsyth,  abruptly,  and, 
tuming  round,  he  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  his  Mend's 
face.     **"Wliere  is  my  cousin  Eachel?" 

Ninian  was  somewhat  startled.  "You  have  heard 
nothing  of  her?" 

"Ko  —  not  since  the  night  when  she  admitted  you, 
and  spumed  me." 

"l^ay  —  not  spumed,  John." 

"I  say  she  did.  The  message  must  have  come  from 
her  own  mouth.  She  desired  me  never  to  visit  her 
again,  neither  as  her  ccmsin  nor  ^s  a  minister.  So 
I  took'that  for  a  sign  that  she  was  one  doomed.  I  shook 
off  the  dust  of  my  feet  against  her,  and  leffc  her  in  her 
iniquity." 

"Do  not  he  so  hard,  John.  You  will  know  the 
trath  one  day.** 

"What  Iruth?  Again  I  say  —  where  is  my  cousin 
Rachel?" 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  know?" 

"To  keep  some  one  eise  from  knowing.  There  lias 
been  a  man  here,  seeking  me  at  my  mother's  house, 
trying  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  her.  But  little  good 
he  got  —  the  villain." 

"How  do  you  know  this?  Who  is  he?" 

"A  friend  of  yoursj  Mr.  UlYerston." 
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Ereil  before  FoTsyth  answered,  Kinian  bad  gaessed 
as  much.  What  could  be  the  reason  of  XJlyerBton's 
Coming?  Was  it  that,  meeting  Eachel  in  her  new  beauty, 
and  moreover  in  her  intense  and  scomfiil  hate^  some 
stränge  contradiction  had  again  rekindled  the  passion  of 
his  boyhood?  Would  he  wiah  to  pacify  and  redaun  her 
as  his  wife  —  or  eise  to  gather  evidence  that  might 
prove  his  safeguard  in  the  forthcomii^  law-tiial?  In  any 
case,  it  was  important  that  Ninian  should  he  acquainted 
with  what  had  passed  at  the  Forsyths'. 

"John,"  said  he,  eamestly,  "Mr.  Ulverston  is  not 
my  friend.  I  call  him  a  villain,  and  know  him  to 
be  such:  but  w^^^t  reason  had  you  for  that  opinion?" 

^'Because  the  world  'lieth  in  wickedness,'  and  I  read 
his  in  his  face.  Besides,  as  the  world  itself  would  say, 
when  a  man  —  a  fine  gentlemaü  —  leayes  his  yooi^ 
wife  and  goes  seeking  about  for  a  play-actress,  are  not 
the  chances  great  that  he  is  a  villain?  I  would  have 
told  him  that,  and  nothing  more:  but  I  was  from  home; 
and  my  poor  mother  has  a  wilful  tongue.  So  he  leamt 
all  she  knew." 

"About  Rachels  past  life?" 

"Ah,"  and  a  light  tremulousness  of  voice  betrayed 
that  Forsyth  was  not  quite  so  hardened  to  all  pity  as  he 
seemed.  "Of  the  days  when  she  was  an  innocent  girl 
at  the  Border  —  of  the  fever  she  had,  and  her  delusions 
about  being  married.  When  my  mother  told  of  that, 
Ulverston  laughed,  and  said  it  was  a  story  he  had 
heard  before.  If  I  knew  why  he  said  so,  or  how  he 
leamt  it!" 

"I  know,"  said  Ninian;  "I  knew  years  ago,  but  was 
pledged  to  secrecy.  It  was  no  delusion.  She  was  even 
then  married,  and  Ulverston  was  her  hußband." 
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ForB3rth  BJ;arted,  and  his  sallow  £&tares  were  oyer- 
Bpread  with  a  livid  hue.  They  had  just  reached  the 
cemetery-gate;  he  clnng  to  it,  as  if  unable^to  suppoit 
himself.     Then  baiii^  his  head,  he  munniired  aloud, 

"I  thank  Thee,  0  my  God! —  Thon  hast  been  very 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!" 

Awe-struck,  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  say 
more.  l^inian  took  him  into  the  cemetery,  and  they  sat 
down  on  a  graye. 

''You  have  been  saved  from  misery,  Forsyth,"  said 
he,  "but  not  so  with  othere.  The  story  is  an  awful  one. 
Wm  you  hear  it?" 

The  young  minister  bowed  his  head  in  assent;  he 
seemed  quite  oyerpowered.  As  briefly  as  he  could  M- 
nian  rölated  the  whole;  ending  with  that  of  the  unhappy 
mother,  for  whose  child  he  was  now  come  to  provide  a 
graye.  But,  as  was  natural  enough,  Job^  Forsyih  scarcely 
heeded  that  part  of  the  history. 

'^Has  he  acknowledged  her?*'  he  seid,  hoarsely.  "Will 
ßhe  now  be  made  bis  lawful  wife  before  the  world?** 

"Do  you  mean  Eachel?  —  I  cannot  teil.  He  seems 
nnwilling  still.  If  so,  there  must  be  a  trial,  which  will 
fE»roe  him  to  right  her."' 

"/  will  force  him!  You  talk  of  human  law —  I  will 
compel  him  by  the  law  of  God  —  T  will  hurl  upon  him 
the  anathemas  of  God's  minister.  It  is  true,''  added  the 
enthusiast,  standing  erect,  "I  am  God's  minister.  Whom 
floeyer  I  bind  is  bound  and  whom  soeyerlloose  is  loosed 
indeed.  If  he  repents,  and  I  pray  for  him,  he  may  be  for- 
giyen;  if  he  repents  not,  and  I  curse  him,  the  curse  will  fall! '' 

So  speaking,  with  a  solemnity  that  was  appalling,  he 
moyed  forward  to  the  gate.     Niniai)L  stopped  him. 

"How  can  you  find  this  man?  Is  he  in  Edinburgh ^'^ 
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''He  is;  my  mother  knows  where." 

"But  you  will  only  speak  to  him  conceming  BacheL 
You  wül  not  teil  him  that  poor  Hope  is  here;  or  let  him 
come  to  torture  her  in  her  grief  or  molest  the  grave  of  his 
dead  chüd?'' 

"JSTo,"  answered  Forsyth.  "These  are  nothing  to  me, 
They  are  innooent;  I  have  to  do  only  with  the  guilty." 

He  quitted  the  spot  abruptly,  leaving  JSTinian  to  cahn 
himself  £rom  all  the  world's  cares  in  this  qniet  place  of 
graves,  and  there  to  fbid  one  grave  more  for  the  litÜe 
being  who  was  safe  taken  out  of  all  earth^s  passions, 
misery,  and  sin.  And,  as  often  happens  when  we  feel 
ourselyes  tangled  in  a  msze  of  trouble  for  which  there 
seems  no  end,  Kinian  abnost  envied  the  blessed  lot  of 
the  innocent  who  had  thos  dropped  sofÜy  fix>nL  its  mo- 
ther's  breast  into  the  tomb. 

But  such  thoughts  were  not  likely  to  rest  permanently 
in  a  mind  like  his,  whose  energies  always  rose  according 
as  they  were  needed.  He  went  to  his  office,  and  then 
home  —  to  a'silent  house,  for  Hope  still  continued  ill 
in  bed,  though  there  was  no  fear  of  danger.  On  the 
whole  it  was  best  thus,  since  to  have  seen  her  would 
only  have  added  to  the  cares  which  were  heavy  upon 
him.  And  well  he  knew  that  for  any  great  sorrow 
there  is  at  first  no  such  thing  as  consolation;  that  the 
wisest  sympathy  the  most  tender  friend  can  give,  is  only, 
"Weep  on,  I  weep  likewise." 

Towards  evening  ho  feit  so  restless  to  know  what 
was  the  result  of  Forsyth's  interview  with  Mr.  Ulverston, 
that  he  walked  out  towards  his  friend^s  lodgings  by  the 
CaltonHill.  Passing  the  theatre,  he  was  thunderstruck  to 
see  posted  up  in  large  letters,  "For  this  night,  and  the  week 
foUowing,  the  cclebrated  London  actress,  Mrs.  Armadale,*' 
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She  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  and  acting!  It  seemed 
almost  incredible,  until  he  reflected  that  she  must  of 
necessity  come  to  arrange  concerning  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Session;  and  that  her  only  means  for  carry- 
ing  on  her  case  were  those  derived  from  her  profession. 
As  for  the  pain  or  revulsion  of  feeling  firom  acting  du- 
ring  such  a  crisis,  a  woman  of  her  fierce  will  could,  as 
she  Said  ^'do  anything."  Her  arriyal  must  have  been 
sudden  though,  or  John  Forsyth  would  never  haye  had 
need  for  the  question,  ''Where  is  my  cousin  Eaohel?" 

''Still  —  if  he  does  not  see  the  announcement,  I 
will  not  teil  him/'  thought  Ninian.  ''It  could  do  no 
good." 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  not  at  home,  but  he  oame  in  shortly 
afterwards.  He  looked  frightfülly  haggard  and  much 
excited. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  here,"  cried  he;  "you  will  teil 
me  what  to  do." 

"How?    Have  you  seen  TJlverston?" 

^'I  have.  I  followed  him,  found  him,  accused  him. 
But  he  will  not  nght  her.  He  called  me  fanatic  — 
madman  —  fool;  still  I  bore  it;  I  urged  upon  him  God*s 
law,  and  he  made  a  mock  of  it  Kow,  I  will  bring 
upon  him  the  law  of  man.     I  tdld  him  so." 

"You  mean,  that  you  will  lodge  an  information 
against  him  for  criminally  marrying  a  second  wife,  Üia 
first  being  aliye;  that  so  he  may  be  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial?" 

"That  is  ii  I  do  not  understand  these  things  of  the 
World.  I  would  have  dealt  with  him  according  to  6od 
and  His  judgments,  but  he  is  hardened.  listen/'  con- 
tinued  Forsyth,  in  ezdted  tones:  '^I  gaye  him  to  his  face 
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the  'AnaOiema  Maranatha,'  and  lie  nerer  blenched.    Can 
it  be  that  Heaven^s  jastice  deeps?" 

"It  never  sleeps." 

^Can  it  be  that  I  nmst  smite  him,  not  only  with  the 
arm  of  the  Lord,  but  with  an  arm  of  flesh?"  eried  he, 
in  a  tone  that  made  Mnian  shndder. 

"John  Forsyth,  you  cannot  mean  —  no,  it  is  im- 
poBsible!  You  only  mean  that  you  will  aceuse  bim 
openly  and  have  him  punished  by  the  law  of  the  land? 
But  you  cannot  do  it;  you  forget  the  maniage  is  not 
proved.  üntiL  that  is  done,  no  judge  would  listen,  to  yoa 
för  a  moment." 

Forsyth's  countenance  feU. 

''It  is  stränge  —  I  cannot  fathom  it.  Can  it  be- 
Gk>d's  will  thus  to  let  the  guüty  go  unpunished?" 

''JSTo/'  said  Kinian,  thinking  to  moderate  that  ruthless 
condenmation  which  seemed  the  faith  into  which  the 
young  minister,  onee  so  gentle,  had  hardened.  "No; 
but  it  may  be  God's  will  that  the  guilty  should  live  to 
repent  and  atone." 

Forsyth  was  silent.  He  seemed  touched  by  this  re- 
currence  to  a  doctrine  which  had  once  been  bis  own  — 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  love. 

"Come,"  Ninian  continued,  "let  us  take  a  walk  to- 
gether;  we  will  both  grow  quiet  then." 

He  led  him,  intentionally,  so  as  to  avoid  the  theatre, 
round  the  Calton  Hill,  and  down  the  slope  that  leads 
towards  Leith.  At  the  head  of  Leith-walk,  Forsyth  drew 
back  from  bis  arm. 

"There  he  is  —  there!*' 

A  gentleman,  passing  in  a  carriage,  had  just  put  bis 
head  out,  and  shouted  to  the  driver,  in  an  angry  voice, 
"Quick  —  to  Leith  Pier."     It  was  Mr.  Ulverston. 
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«Did  you  hear  —  Leith  Pier!"  said  Forsyth.  "My 
threats  alarmed  him,  and  he  means  to  escape.  He  will 
go  on  board  one  of  the  foreign  steamers  that  are  lying 
there,  and  I  shall  never  find  him  again." 

JSTinian  thought  this  deduction  by  no  means  clear,  bat 
it  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  other's  excited  mind,  that 
Opposition  seemed  nseless. 

"I  will  go  and  stop  him,"  Forsyth  continued.  "Once 
more  I  will  try  persuasions  —  entreaties;  if  these  fail, 
my  curse,  which  I  hold  from  God,  shall  foUow  him  over 
God's  seas.  And  then/'  he  added,  sinking  his  yoice 
awfully,  "I  should  not  marvel  if  there  came  to  this  vile 
man  —  in  all  but  the  rescue  —  the  fate  of  Jonah." 

"Hush,  John,"  said  Ninian,  inexpressibly  shocked. 
He  determined,  whithersoever  the  young  minister  went, 
to  follow  him. 

It  was  already  dnsk  when  they  reached  the  pier  of 
Leith.  The  tide  was  near  iigh-water,  and  Coming  in 
heavily.  A  sharp  east  gale  blew  over  the  Firth  and 
cleared  off  the  mist,  so  that  along  the  opposite  coast 
of  Fife  the  lights  of  Eirkaldy  and  Bumtisland  were 
dimly  visible. 

"He  must  be  somewhere  on  the  pier.  Let  us  follow," 
said  John  Forsyth,  dragging  his  friend  onward. 

It  was  an  idle  chance,  Kinian  thonght,  but  soon  his 
mind  misgave  him  for  nsing  the  word  -7-  a  word  often 
so  blindly  uttered  even  by  those  who  feel  most  deeply 
that  in  the  lightest  affairs  of  life  there  is  an  unerring 
Providence  ruling  over  all. 

Lounging  about  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
recognisable  in  the  dusk  less  by  his  appearance  than  by 
his  English  voice,  as  he  talked  to  a  boatman,  was  the 
very  man  they  sought  —  Gteoffirey  Ulvdrston. 

The  Head  of  the  Family,  ü,  19 
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'  Forsyth  walked  np  and  addressed  him.  by  name. 
ülyerston  started,  and  at  first  seemed  more  alarmed  than 
angry.  £ut  seeing  that  his  pursuer  was  alone  —  for 
Kinian,  unwiUing  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  matter ,  had 
held  back  —  he  became  more  courageous. 

''What  do  you  mean  by  dogging  a  gentleman's  stepe 
in  this  manner?  You  bave  said  your  eay,  and  I  haye 
answered  ii     Gan't  you  let  me  alone?" 

"JSTo/'  said  Forsyth,  solemnly,  and  by  the  sound  of 
his  Yoice  Kinian  knew  what  strong  control  he  was 
exercising  over  himself.  ''It  is  not  I  that  speak,  bat 
One  who  will  never  let  a  man  like  you  alone,  until 
it  is  too  late  and  his  time  is  come.  Once  more,  will 
you  hear  me?" 

"Hear  you?  That  is  too  good  —  an  open-air 
preaching  on  Leith  Pier!"  laughed  the  young  man. 
"Preach  away  then;  and  if  you  convert  me  you  can 
end  with  an  extempore  baptism,  washing  away  all  my 
sins  in  the  water  of  the  Forth.  But  make  haste,  for  the 
boat  sails  in  half  an  hour." 

"You  are  going  then,  and  will  not  do  your  wife 
justice!" 

"Bah!  —  Am  I  to  walk  into  Edinburgh  Theatre 
to-night,  point  to  the  fine  painted  creature  that  is  enter- 
taining  the  galleries,  and  say,  'Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  is  my  wife,  Mrs.  Ulverston!*  Nay,  my  good 
fellow,  you  must  be  a  complete  visionary  to  expect 
such  a  thing." 

While  he  spoke,  beneath  the  ridicule  and  bravado 
of  this  Speech  lurked  a  tone  of  uneasiness  and  vexation. 
But  apparently  he  was  afraid  to  commence  open  hostüities 
with  John  Forsyth,  who  on  his  part  was  struck  dumb  by 
the  announcement  that  Bachel  was  so  near. 
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"You  did  not  know  she  was  here,  I  ßuppose?"  said 
Ulverston,  ironioally.  "A  stränge  thing  - —  considering 
what  used  to  be.  Yery  odd,  that  you  sbould  try  so  hard 
to  force  upon  me  as  a  wife  the  woman  you  yourself  once 
wished  to  marry!  How  do  I  know  that  it  is  not  a  plot 
between  you  botb?" 

"My  God  —  my  God  —  Thou  seest  me!**  groaned 
John  Eorsyth.  And  once  more,  as  if  that  qld  and  bitter 
remembrance  goaded  him  to  further  energy,  he  launched 
out  against  Ulverston  all  the  persuasions,  wamings,  and 
abjurations^by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance.  ^ 

They  walked  forwajrd,  and  their  voices  died  away  in 
silence.  Ninian  remained,  unwilling  to  foUow,  and  yet 
afraid  to  leave  the  spot.  He  watched  them  moving 
forward  as  far  as  was  pracficable  on  the  still  unfinished 
pier,  until  blocks,  stones,  and  the  dehris  of  workmen 
impeded  their  passage.  A  most  unsafe  place  it  was  for 
two  men  heedless  of  their  ^teps,  and  engaged  in  excited 
talk.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  Ninian  when  he  saw 
them  taiu. 

He  determined  to  wait  until  they  came  up.  Loud 
above  the  sound  of  the  waves  he  hear^  their  angry 
Yoices,  for  the  pier  was  almost  deserted,  and  the  spot 
where  even  he  himself  stood  was  far  out  into  the  Firth. 
He  stood  and  watched  the  two  figures,  both  too  indistinct 
to  be  recognised,  except  that  he  saw  they  walked,  —  as 
such  bitter  foes  naturally  would  walk,  —  as  f ar  asunder 
as  the  pier  allowed;  one  being  under  the  east  wall,  the 
other  lounging  along  the  unprotected  edge  on  the  opposite 
side.  They  were  near  enough  for  Ninian  to  hear  —  not 
their  words,  but  the  tone  of  their  voices.  That  of  Forsyth 
was  l(md  and  steniy  such  as  he  mied  in  the  anathema» 
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of  yengeance  which  he  belieyed  himself  deputed  to  bear. 
Ulverston's  was  farious  with  rage. 

Suddeiily  it  ceased.  Kinian  strained  his  eyes  throngh 
tiie  doßk,  —  of  the  two  advancing  figures  he  now  only 
saw  one. 

In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  That  bare 
verge  —  the  stones  slippery  with  rain  —  the  footing  of 
both  rendered  unsteady  by  excitement  —  a  single  felae 
step,  and  m  a  moment  either  would  be  plnnged  over  into 
the  waves. 

Thus,  doubtless,  one  had  fallen,  but  which? 

Quick  as  lightning  Kinian  was  at  the  spot.     There 
was  a  man  standing,  gazing  blankly  upon  the  sea. 
"John  Forsyth!     You  did  not  — " 

"Wo,"  he  Said,  in  hollow  tones,  "I  did  not  do  it  — 
God  forbid  I  should!  But  I  cuised  him  —  and  6od 
heard!" 

Paralysed  with  horror^  Forsyth  staggered  back  against 
the  wall.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Kinian 
saw  a  few  people  moving  on  the  pier;  with  all  his 
might  he  shouted  for  help,  and  almost  instantaneously 
help  came. 

"A  boat,  quick!  He  can  swim,  I  know.  Hold  up, 
Ulverstonl"  shouted  he,  over  the  dusky  water. 

"Swimming's  little  use,"  said  a  gentleman  near.  "The 
tide  runs  high,  and  he  may  be  dashed  against  the  wooden 
framework.  It  must  have  been  so,  or  he  would  haye 
answered  when  you  shouted." 

Ninian  hesitated  no  more ,  but  threw  off  his  coat  and 
leaped  into  the  water.  It  was  a  Zantic,  perhaps  need- 
less,  exposure  of  life.  He  might  not  haye  suffered  an- 
other  ^to  do  it,   nor  perhaps  haye  done  it  himself  for  a 
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stranger,  but  to  stand  and  see  aa  enemy  perish  seemed 
something  little  short  of  murder. 

Heayen  was  merciful,  though  not  to  him  was  Tonch* 
safed  the  preservation  of  bis  foe.  ülverston  was  qmckly 
found,  and  dragged  into  the  boat;  but  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  Kinian,  buffeted  about  in  the  wayes,  was 
likewise  rescued  from  danger. 

All  the  while  Forsyth  stood  looking  on,  ghastly,  terri* 
fiedy  feeble  as  a  woman.  When  bis  enemy  came  to  life 
again,  there  broke  out  the  audible  thatnksgivingSy  even 
tears^  of  this  man,  who  was  not  bom  to  be  the  stem 
fanatic  he  had  become. 

ülyerston  opened  bis  eyes  in  the  lighthouse  on  the 
pier.  He  had  esoaped  drowning,  nor^  though  he  was  a 
good  deal  bruised,  was  there  npon  him  any  visible  wound. 
Stül,  something  was  wrong,  and  he  did  not  recover  bis 
senses  as  clearly  as  might  haye  been  expected  from  the 
short  time  he  had  been  immersed.  He  <)ould  scarcely 
speak  intelligibly,  and  at  every  touch  he  groaned. 

'^Has  he  any  fiiends?"  some  one  hinted;  ''he  may 
haye  received  some  internal  injuiy  that  we  do  not  know 
of.     Take  him  home." 

At  the  Word  home^  TFlverston  had  tumed  bis  duUed 
eyes  round;  they  met  no  faces  he  knew,  but  those  of  the 
two  men  whom  he  believed  bis  implacable  foes.  Once 
more  he  bitterly  groaned.  He  had  leamed  the  lesson 
which  the  wicked  must  surely  one  day  leam  —  that  for 
them  in  their  time  of  sickness  and  death  there  are  neither 
friends  nor  home. 

Kinian  re£ected  a  minute.  So  &ee  would  bare  been 
bis  own  forgiTeness,  that  he  could  at  once  have  taken 
Ulverston  to  The  Gowaas,  but  for  Hope.  However,  in 
any  caae,   the  distance  made  such  a  remoyal  impiao- 
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ticable.  Theie  was  no  alternaÜTe  bnt  to  convej  the 
exhansted  man  to  the  only  home  open  to  him  —  Üie 
nearest  iim. 

There,  alter  mucfi  appavent  sufferingy  he  lay,  ex- 
tended  upon  the  bed  from  which,  as  bis  fast  changing 
look  foretold,  he  would  rise  up  no  more. 

"Will  he  die  after  all?"  muttered  Forsyth  in  an 
agony,  as  the  surgeon  pronounced  the  injory  to  be  of 
some  internal  kind  —  produced  no  doubt  by  dashing 
against  the  piles  under  the  pier.  ^'Will  he  die?  And 
Thou,  God,  givest  me  this  misery  because  I  arrogated  to 
myself  Thy  power  of  doom!" 

"It  was  an  accident,  John,"  said  bis  Mend,  sooth- 
ingly. 

"Ay,  —  but  of  my  causing.  In  calm  blood  he  might 
haye  walked  there  safely.  I  angered  him,  and  in  bis 
rage  he  stumbled  and  feil.  Oh,  my  Gtodl  —  and  with 
all  bis  guilt  upon  bis  head  I  have  sent  this  sinner  xinto 
Thee." 

He  paused,  overcome,  and  then  burst  forth  again: 

"There  is  another  thing;  —  if  he  dies,  he  can  make 
no  atonement.  And  she  loved  him  too!  Oh  Eachel!  my 
Cousin  Kachel!*' 

"Hush,"  said  Ninian,  "be  will  hear  you  —  nay,  he 
hias  already  heard." 

It  was  so.  The  sound  of  this  name  —  which  might 
once  have  been  dear  —  seemed  to  pierce  the  stupor  in 
which  Ulverston  lay.  His  half-open  eyes  sought  Ninian's, 
and  his  lips  moved. 

Mr.  (Jrseme  approached  him.  "Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?  You  know  I  will  do  it;  anything  —  every- 
thing.     Treat  me  like  a  friend." 
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TJlyerston  tried  to  speak,  and  after  some  dificnlty 
pronounced  the  words,  "Bring  Eachel!" 

The  voice  —  the  look  —  were  that  of  a  dying  man. 
Ay,  that  very  concession  and  entreaty  convinced  Ninian 
that  he  was  dying,  and  knew  it 

As  fast  as  possible  Mr.  Gxseme  drove  to  the  theatre, 
on  the  stage  of  which  this  very  hour  Bachel  was  probably 
acting.  As  he  came  to  the  wings,  he  saw  her;  —  he 
heard  the  delighted  laughter  of  the  audience  over  Bea^ 
trice  —  Shakspeare's  Beatrice  —  the  only  comic  part  in 
which  Mrs.  Armadale  excelled.  Gaily  she  was  chasing 
the  Benedick  —  in  and  out  —  until  she  came  to  the 
side-entrance,  and  saw  Mr.  Grasme.  He  touched  her  arm, 
and  addressed  her  by  name. 

Bachel's  countenanoe  ^as  lit  with  anger,  as  she  said 
in  an  under  tone  —  "Why  are  you  here?" 

"I  am  sent  to  fetch  you  —  you  must  retum  with  mh 
immediately." 

"Whither?" 

"I  will  teil  you  as  we  go.*' 

She  tumed  aside  haughtily.  "This  is  insufferable, 
if  not  ridiculous."  And  noticing  that  a  few  supemume- 
raries  were  gazing  curiously  at  the  rencontre,  she  added, 
"I  will  see  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Grssme;  I  must  retum  to 
the  stage  now.*' 

"You  cannot!  Listen!"  he  whispered;  —  "I  come 
from  Mr.  Ulverston.  He  is  not  weU;  he  wishes  —  en- 
treats  —  to  see  you." 

She  laughed  triumphantly,  "Entreats?  —  Then  let 
him  wait."  And  she  moved  on,  for  the  audience  were 
getting  impatient.  Once  more  Ninian  tried  to  detain  her, 
withoüt  telling  her  the  piain  truth,  which,  if  any  »ay  of 
womanly  feeling   lingered  in  her  breast,   might  be  a 
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starÜing  shock.    But  Üb  attempts  were  yain,  and  at  last 
fhe  manager  came  to  her  rescue. 

"This  is  impdsßible,  sir,  Whatever  cause  there^be, 
aa  andience  will  not  be  tnfled  with;  we  cannot  atop  the 
pky."       • 

"You  miist!"  Said  Ninian's  imperative  voice,  loud 
enough  for  all  near  to  hear  bim.  ''Teil  the  audience  that 
Mrs.  Armadale  is  sent  for  to  her  hnsband  —  who  is 
dying." 

The  words  reached  Bachers  ear  just  when  ehe  was 
beginning  to  utter  one  of  the  bnlliant  saUies  of  Beatrice. 
She  stoppedy  gasped,  staggered  off  the  stage,  and  feil 
senseless. 

/'She  loyed  him!"  said  Kinian  to  himßelf,  as,  scarcely 
waiting  to  recover  her,  he  bore  her  away  unopposed. 
"She  loves  him  even  until  now.** 

•  When  placed  in  a  carriage,  Eachel  came  to  herseif 
entirely.  "With  cautious  kindness  Ninian  broke  to  her 
all  that  had  happened.  She  sat  still,  and  never  an- 
swered  a  word.  He  thought  that  all  her  hardness  was 
Coming  back,  until,  lifting  her  out  at  the  inn-door,  he 
saw  that  her  whole  frame  was  coUapsing  and  shivering. 

"Will  you  go  up  now?"  he  said.  "I  fear  there  is 
no  time  to  lose." 

Bachel  bent  her  head  —  the  feathery  head-dress  of 
Beatnce  was  still  nodding  there.     Ninian  touched  it. 

"Take  off  this,"  he  said,  gently.  "Do  not  let  him 
See  you  so." 

"With  quivering  hands  she  tore  off  her  head-tire,  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground;  then  drew  over  her  bare  arms 
and  gleaming  neck  an  old  shawl  that  some  one  had 
brought  to  her  in  the  theatre,  and  foUowed  Ninian  to 
the  door  of  the  room  where  Ulverston  lay. 
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There  she  pansed.  —  "I  vowed  onoe,  tiiat  if  he  lay 
dying,  and  asked  me  to  cross  the  threshold  to  hiniy 
I  would  ?iot  come.** 

"That  was  an  evil  vow.  You  will  come  never- 
theless?" 

Still  she  hesitated,  as  if  the  fierce  revenge  into 
which  her  love  had  merged  were  not  conquered  yet. 
"Wbile  she  lingered,'  there  was  a  groan  heard  within.  — 
The  next  moment  she  had  entered,  and  walked  with 
trembling  steps  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"You  sent  for  me  —  I  am  come/' 

These  few  words  she  said  in  a  hard,  clear  voice. 
While  saying  them,  she  caught  sight  of  the  dying  man 
—  the  face  oncQ.  looked  np  to  as  to  that  of  an  angel , — 
the  face  wept  over  during  many  a  vigil  of  sickness  — 
the  face  that  had  lain  close  against  her  bosom,  as  if 
there  she  could  ward  off  death  —  then  feared,  now  close 
at  band! 

She  saw,  and  all  the  woman  came  into  her  again. 
She  flung  herseif  beside  the  bed,  and  her  tears  poured 
out  in  floods. 

Ulverston  opened  bis  eyes,  looked  upon  her,  and 
faintly  smiled.  His  consciousness  was  evidently  jfailing 
fast. 

"Geoffrey,  speak  to  me,"  she  frantically  cried,  throw- 
ing  one  arm  over  bim,  and  drawing  his  roxmd  her  neck. 
"Speak  to  your  poor  Eachel  that  loves  you  —  that  al- 
ways  loved  you!    Only  one  wordl" 

The  dying  man  tried  to  raise  himself  up,  though  he 
did  not  look  at  her  but  at  Kinian  and  Eorsyth,  who  were 
standing  near.  He  seemed  coUecting  all  his  enei^ies 
for  speech.  At  last  he  gasped  out,  as  if  eyery  word 
were  a  dying  breath  — 
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''Bemember  — ^  both  of  you  —  this  is  my  wife  — 
Bachel!" 

His  head  sank  back  —  bis  eyes  closed  slowly,  never 
to  open  more. 

"Kißs  me,  Geoflfrey  —  kias  me,  my  husband!"  cried 
Eachel,  laying  her  head  an  the  pillow  beeide  bim.  He 
smiled  again  —  bis  lips  slighüy  moved.  Hers  clmig  to 
them  —  wildly  —  closely;  clang  until  long  after  those 
sbe  pressed  were  cold. 

Geof&ey  TJlverston  was  dead!  The  All-merciful  bad 
taken  bis  soul  to  do  with  it  as  pleased  Hirn.  Its  futare 
no  otber  liying  soid  bad  a  rigbt  to  judge. 

"  Yet,"  wbispered  Ninian  to  John  Forsyth,  wbo  knelt 
by  the  bedside  praying  —  ay,  and  as  bQ4>rayed,  weeping 
like  a  woman,  though  the  woman  near  bim  wept  not  — 
'^Yety  since  he  repented  towards  her,  he  may  also  have 
repented  towards  Heaven.  If  sbe  could  forgive  bim, 
surely  a  Diviner  One  may." 

The  young  minister  groaned  "Amen!"  He  rose  from 
his  knees  by  that  death-bed  a  changed  and  humbled 
man.  The  divine  spirit  of  his  youth  retumed  to  him; 
he  became  again,  in  all  his  acts  and  doctrines,  a  very 
likeness  of  the  mild,  meek,  loving  Apostle  John. 

After  he  was  gone,  Ninian  stood  alone  by  the  bus- 
band and  wife,  whose  two  heads  *Btill  lay  on  the  same 
pillow,  both  so  white  and  motionless  that  it  could  hardly 
be  told  which  was  the  dead  and  which  the  living. 
RacheVs  eyes  had  never  opened  since  TJlverston  died. 
He  had  died  softly,  without  pain  or  convulsion;  so  pro- 
bably  sbe  had  not  even  known  that  his  spirit  was 
gone. 

Death  in  a  young  man  —  streng,  handsome,  füll  of 
life,  without  any  previous  sickness  to  sharpen  the  check, 
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or  waste  the  frame  —  is  a  thing  once  seen  neyer  to  be 
foi^otten.  It  is  the  awful  band  of  Omnipotence  laid 
npon  all  the  currents  of  life,  saying,  *Teace,  be  still!" 
and  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  the  grand  Organisation  of 
man,  with  all  its  physical  änd  mental  perfection,  beoomes 
a  mere  image  of  clay.  It  is  a  sight  to  make  one  not 
weep,  but  shudder  —  a  sight  that  afterwards,  in  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  will  come  back  and  force  itself 
npon  the  memory  —  a  vision  of  death  in  all  its  horror 
and  with  none  of  its  sublime  calm,  until  the  survivor*s 
only  comfort  is  to  bow  in  the  dnst,  and  cry,  "  FmZy, 
there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  righteously  —  verily^  there  is 
a  God  that  ruleih  in  the  earth/' 

Ninian  looked  at  the  dead  face  bf  the  man  who  had 
once  been,  if  not  bis  fnend,  at  least  bis  familiär  ac* 
quaintance,  and  who  had  since  become  the  only  enemy 
he  had  in  the  world  —  the  only  one  of  whom  he  feit 
that  the  world  would  appear  brighter  to  him  if  no  longer 
cumbered  by  that  man's  footsteps.  It  was  so  now. 
Enmity,  disgust,  and  vengeance  were  alike  «ided.  The 
very  name  of  Geoflfrey  Ulverston  would  be  silent  for 
ever  —  |dlent  as  a  name  must  be  which  leaves  no  bless- 
ing  behind  it. 

Ke  closed  the  glassy  eyes,  bis  own  being  dim  the 
while.  Gently  he  moved  the  head  away  ^m  Eachel's, 
and  parted  their  two  hands  —  one  clasping  so  warm 
and  tight,  the  other  closing  rigidly  and  cold.  This 
solemn  division  of  life  from  death  roused  the  miserable 
woman.   » 

She  rose  and  looked  fixedly  at  him.  —  There,  to  bis 
horror,  he  saw  the  pecuHar  look  ^ —  banished  for  years 
from  her  face,  but  which  he  well  remembered. 

'^Why  do  you  disturb  me?"  she  said,  in  an  angry 
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wliisper.     ^'Don't  jon  see  my  husband  is  asleep?  And  I, 
too,  am  so  tired  —  so  tired." 

She  touched  genÜy  the  brown  hair  of  the  dead  man 
—  Ninian  had  tumed  th^  feuae  aw*ay  — ■-  and  laid  her 
cheek  again  on  the  piUow. 

"He  has  been  very  ill,  you  know.  He  will  sleep  a 
long  time  yet,  I  hope.  You  had  better  go  away  and 
leave  us ." 

Mnian  was  startled,  —  except  that  it  was  possible 
this  misery  might  have  stonned  her  faculties  for  the  mo- 
menty  and  made  her  hysterioal  or  delirious.  He  feit  her 
wrist,  bat  its  pulses  were  quite  calm.  He  determined 
to  arouse  her  to  the  truth. 

"Yonr  husband  is  not  asleep,  Bachel,"  said  he,  sor- 
rowfully.  "Look  at  him  —  touch  him.  I^ow,  my  poor 
girl,  do  you  understand?" 

She  leaned  oyer,  and  looked  long  at  the  face,  whose 
musoles  werö  slowly  settling  into  repose.  Despite  the 
hue  of  death,  the  thick  brown  hair  and  curling  beard, 
hiding  the  fallen  mouth,  gave  it  a  lifelike  aspect. 

Rachel  smiled  fondly.  "How  very  handsome  Geoflfrey 
looks  when  he  is  asleep!  I  always  told  him  sp."  She 
stooped,  kissed  the  forehead,  and  for  a  moment  drew 
back. 

"He  is  very  cold  —  but  so  am  I  too,"  and  she 
shivered.  "This  is  such  a  hard  winter;  my  feet  were 
quite  frozen  in  the  snow  as  I  came." 

"Rachel  —  listen  to  me." 

But  she  only  motioned  him  to  be  süent,  and  took 
her  place  beside  the  bed,  holding  one  of  the  lifeless 
hands  with  a  contented,  unconscious  smile. 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  door;  Jane  Sedley  tottered 
in,  and  ran  hastüy  towards  her  mistress,  sobbing. 
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^'My  darling!  I  conld  not  fiiid  you  before,  and  now 
they  teil  me  it  is  too  late." 

"Oh  no,"  she  whispered,  cheerfally.  "Not  at  all  too 
late.  He  has  Mrauted  nothing;  you  see  he  is  sound 
aeleep." 

Ninian  and  the  old  servant  looked  at  one  another, 
and  then  at  the  wretched  wife  —  the  widow  now  — 
who  sat  smiling  at  them  both.  The  expressioH  of  that 
vacant  smile  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  shock  had 
brought  back  the  diseaae  latent  in  her  brain;  —  she  was 
once  more  mad. 

Mr.  Grseme,  awe-stmck  by  the  spectacle,  conld  find 
no  words;  Jane  Sedley  climg  to  her  beloved  mistress, 
weeping  as  if  her  faitbful  heart  were  like  to  break. 

"Don't  cry,  don't  cry,"  said  Rachel,  geiitly  putting 
her  away.  "It  wül  disturb  him  —  and  he  is  so  much 
better.     Indeed,  I  am  quite  happy  now.'^ 

"It  may  be,  God  knowsl"  thooght  Ninian;  and  he 
saw  meroy  even  in  the  sudden  t^king  away  of  that  rea- 
son,  whose  only  awakening  would  haye  been  to  such  an 
unfathomable,  irremediable  woe. 

He  went  to  poor  old  Jane  Sedley,  and  tried  to  com^ 
fort  her,  but  in  vain.  She  stood  moaning,  sometunes 
over  the  dead  —  towards  whom  even  her  hatred  had 
melted  into  pity  —  and  then  again  over  that  spectaole, 
sadder  still,  the  living  dead.  Many  minutes  were  thus 
spent;  until  at  last  Kachel  spoke. 

"What  o'clock  is  it?" 

It  was  early  moming,  almost  daybreak.  They  told 
her  so.     She  seemed  troubled. 

"Ah!  —  and  he  will  not  wake  —  and  I  laust  be 
going  soonl** 
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''Ay,**  Said  Ninian;  and  seizing  at  her  words,  he 
whispered  to  Jane  Sedley,  Üiat  under  this  pretence  she 
m^ht  be  remoyed  irom  the  room. 

''How  soon  will  my  husband  wake,  do  you  think, 
Jane?"  again  asked  EacheL  ''It's  hard  to  go  without 
on«  kisB  —  and  yet  the  farm  is  such  a  weary  distance.'* 

''She  thinks  heiself  nursing  him  at  my  cottage,  as 
she  used  to  do.     Oh,  my  poor  girl!" 

—  It  was  a  scene  more  touching  than  any  mad  scene 
the  renowned  actress  had  ever  played! 

"Speak  to  her  —  persuade  her  to  leare  him/'  whis- 
pered Ninian,  as  he  drew  back  out  of  sight.  The  old 
woman,  conquering  her  tears,  obeyed. 

"I  know  —  I  know,"  answered  EacheL  "Let  me 
alone  —  TU  go  soon!" 

A  few  minutes  longer  she  sat  watching  the  beloyed 
featureSy  which  at  times  seemed  almost  to  stir  in  the 
stirring  shadows  of  the  lamplight.  Tears,  one  after  the 
other,  came  stealing  down  her  face  —  tears  not  of  grief, 
but  tendemess. 

"Oh,  Geoflfirey,"  she  murmured.  "How  I  love  you, 
my  Geoffirey!  I  dreamt  —  I  suppose  when  I  was  asleep, 
a  little  while  ago  —  that  I  had  been  very  angry  with 
you;  but  it  is  all  over  now!  What  a  foolish,  foolish  girl 
I  was!" 

"Come,"  Said  Mrs.  Sedley,  "it*s  quite  time." 

"I  am  Coming!  You*ll  be  sure  to  take  great  care  of 
him  tili  I  am  here  again  to-morrow  night?  Teil  him  I 
would  not  wake  him,  but  that  I  kissed  him  before  I 
went  away.  —  I^o,"  she  added,  pausing  as  she  stooped, 
"I  think  I  will  not  kiss  him.  It  might  disturb  him,  and 
he  is  so  sound  asleep." 
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So   with   many  lingering  looks  of  farewell  —  an 

etemal   farewell,   given   tenderly   and  with  smiles  — 

she    contentedly   quitted   the   room,   foUowed   by  Jane 

Sedley. 

Ninian  was  left  alone  with  the  dead. 
«  «  «  «  «  « 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

^'S[ebe  is  news!"  said  Mr.  Graeme,  as  he  entered 
cheerily  the  parloür  at  The  Gowans.  "Charlie's  ship  is 
lying  in  Leith  Eoads.     He  will  be  at  home  to-morrow.*' 

"Oh,  brother!"  eagerly  cried  the  two  women  who 
Bat  working  together.  They  both  called  him  "brother," 
though  one  only  had  any  right  to  use  the  name« 

"Yes,  he  will  really  come  —  onr  sailor  laddie,  who 
has  been  all  round  the  world.  I  wonder,  will  he  be 
mach  changed?  Let  me  see,  how  long  has  he  been 
away?" 

"Two  years  last  Christmas;  he  sailed  the  week  Tinie's 
little  girl  was  bom,**  said  a  low  voice. 

The  Speaker  was  Hope.  She  sat  at  the  window, 
making  a  child's  frock.  She  could  do  so  now,  without 
any  tears  falling  on  the  work.  Her  expression,  if  grave, 
was  yet  serene  and  sweet;  she  had  outlived  all  agony  — 
all  shame.  Even  her  sorrow  was  over  now;  and,  though 
she  could  never  again  be  the  merry  Hope  Ansted,  whose 
girlhood  had  scarcely  known  a  cloud,  still  she  was  not 
unhappy. 

God  is  very  merciful  to  those  who  have  to  suffer 
early.  It  is  almost  incredible  —  the  power  of  renewed 
life  in  a  heart  still  young.  A  pure  spirit,  though 
crushed  by  whatsoever  weight,  will  continually  rise,  if 
not  to  joy,  always  to  resignation  and  peace.  It  is  a 
truth  which  we  would  fain  all  preachers  preached,  all 
poets   saug,   all  authors  taught  —  that  no  grief  is  of 
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itself  incurable  —  that  Ged  never  meant  His  creatareS) 
imto  whom  in  His  wisdom  Ke  has  dealt  affliction,  to  pass 
a  long  lifetime  of  despair.  Sooner  or  later  the  balm 
will  come;  and  soonest  iinto  guileless,  genÜe  natures  — 
as  was  Hope's. 

"Is  that  frock  for  Tinie's  daughter?"  said  !Ninian,  aa 
at  the  sound  of  the  low  voice  he  tumed  and  walked  to- 
wards  her. 

"No,"  she  answered,  looking  up  to  him  and  smiling 

—  a  smile  the  more  sweet,  that  it  was  still  pensive. 
"little  Agnes  has  outgrown  my  skill.  This  is  for  Jier 
wee  brother,  the  new  comer.  I  must  get  it  done  quickly, 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  baptism  to-morrow. 

"You  are  very  neat-handed,  Hope,  and  very  kind." 
Ke  said  no  more,  but  stood  leaning  against  the  window, 
watching  her  at  her  work. 

The  manner  of  both  showed  how  solemnly  during 
the  time  —  more  than  two  years  -^  that  they  had  lived 
in  the  same  house  together,  Kinian  had  observed  the 
pledge  he  made  to  himself  when  the  desolate  girl  came 
for  shelter  to  his  home.  He  had  respected  her  sorrow  — 
to  this  day  she  wholly  was  ignorant  of  his  love.  A  love 
that,  when  her  eyes  were  off  him  and  her  notice  other- 
wise  directed,  was  yisible  in  his  every  look,  every  tum; 

—  a  love  that  as  the  sanctity  of  her  grief  wore  away, 
as,  so  young  still  —  her  beauty  dawued  again,  making 
the  brief  time  of  her  wifehood  and  motherhood  to  seem 
like  a  dream  —  grew  streng,  passionate,  and  wild.  How 
great  had  been  his  self-control,  and  how  Mghtfiilly  he 
had  sometimes  suffered  in  the  ordeal  of  a  position  that 
hardly  one  man  in  a  thoosand  could  endureHknd  conquer, 
Heayen  alone  knew! 

It  had  made  bim  grow  old  before  bis  time,  as  such 
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conflicts  always  do.  His  head  was  grey  ere  he  had 
ooanted  more  than  forty  years.  Still,  at  intervals  —  for 
in  every  heroic  and  virtuous  straggle  intervals  of  peace 
will  come  —  he  had  known  great  content.  And  there 
was  one  source  of  comfort  ever  open  to  him,  to  feel  that 
amidst  all  his  own  agonies  he  had  sncceeded  in  bringing 
comfort  to  her, 

"Shall  you  be  going  down  tq  Portobello  to-night, 
brother?"  said  Hope,  suddenly.  "If  so,  don't  teil  Mrs. 
Reay  anything  of  this  frock.  I  mean  it  for  a  surprise." 
And  she  shook  out  the  beantifnl  lace,  looking  at  her 
handiwork  in  feminine  pridfe,  until  slowly  —  slowly  — 
deeper  thoughts  came  over  her.  Her  lip  began  to  quiver. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  her  own  brief  motherhood 
—  perhaps  of  the  robes,  whiter  and  fairer  than  earthly 
mother^s  hands  could  fashion,  which  her  little  angel  in 
heaven  wore  now. 

"Hope!"  said  Ninian,  tenderly,  for  he  had  long  leamed 
to  watch  and  read  every  change  in  her  countenance. 

"Yes,  I  understand!"  she  faltered.  "I  am  quite  con- 
tent —  quite.  And  Tinie  says  I  shall  have  her  boy,  to 
call  him  what  namc  I  like,  and  keep  him  for  my  pet  and 
godson  —  English  fashion.  I  shall  love  him  very  much, 
and  he  may  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  when  I  grow  old." 

Ninian  was  silent. 

Soon  after,  he  quitted  the  house  for  one  of  his 
joumeys,  made  every  week  to  a  solitary  but  pretty  dwell- 
ing  that  lay  under  the  slope  of  Corstorphine  Hill.  It 
had  a  large  garden,  almost  large  enough  to  be  a  pleasure- 
ground,  with  high  walls  that  entirely  secluded  the  in- 
mates  from  the  view  of  passers-by. 

This  seclusion  was  necessary.  In  one  of  those  in- 
jnates,  and  there  were  but  three  —  Heaven  had  seen  fit 
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to  close  the  doors  of  the  sonl  even  as  the  gates  of  the 
outer  World  were  closed  upon  the  body.  From  that  living 
grave,  awfiil,  yet  restful,  neither  body  nor  soul  would 
ever  come  out  more.  I^ever,  until  God  unloosed  the 
prisoii-house  of  clay,  and  took  unto  Himself  the  darkened 
spirit  which  Ke  of  His  mercy  had  chosen  thus  to  seal  üp 
from  the  knowledge  of  its  woe. 

Eachel  was  incurably  mad,  but  her  insanity  took  a^ 
form  so  gentle,  so  harmless,  so  happy,  that  the  few  who 
knew  of  it  and  of  her  conld  only  say,  "Thus  best!*' 

Kinian  rang  at  the  garden-door.  It  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Forsyth's  servant,  Jean  —  the  same  who  had  been 
kind  to  Eachel  at  Musselburgh.  There  was  no  one  eise 
in  the  house  except  that  faithful  old  woman  who  was  to 
her  misia*ess  at  once  mother,  nurse,  companion,  and 
friend.     Jane  Sedley  came  to  meet  Mr.  Graeme  directly. 

"How  is  Mrs.  Sabine  to-day?"  (They  had  decided, 
af(:er  long  consideration,  that  it  was  best  to  call  her  by 
that  name.    In  fact,  she  would  not  answer  to  any  other.) 

"She  is  just  as  usual,  poor  lamb!  Come  and  see  her, 
Mr.  Grseme."  / 

"Presently;  only  first  you  and  I  must  settle  our  af- 
feirs.  It  is  the  first  week  in  April,  you  know."  He  and 
Mrs.  Sedley  went  into  a  little  parlour,  and  transacted 
various  business-afFairs  belonging  to  her  whose  worldly 
oonsciousness  was  dead  for  evermore.  What  matter  was 
it  to  her  that  she  was  the  lawful  widow  of  the  rieh 
Oeoftrej  IJlverston,  and  that  but  for  her  insanity  she 
would  haye  succeeded  to  all  that  Kope  and  little  Walter 
once  enjoyed?  Yet  when  Ninian,  who  from  the  first  had 
arranged  everything  for  her  with  the  heir,  Sir  Peter, 
monih  by  month  dealt  out  her  ample  allowance,  taking 
caie  she  should  hare  all  comforts  and  pleasures  that  her 

20* 
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clouded  mind  conld  know  —  he  feit  glad  to  think  that 
the  one  who  had  once  possessed  these  things  was  li^ing 
in  bis  home  at  The  Gbwans,  utterly  destitute,  dependent 
upon  himself  for  eveiy  neoessary  of  life.  He  rejoiced 
that  from  the  hour  Hope  knew  of  the  cruel  wiong  done 
her  —  a  wrong  concerning  which  sh^  herself  never  ut- 
tered  a  bitter  word  —  not  for  one  penny,  either  in  his 
life  or  death,  had  she  been  indebted  to  the  man  whom 
she  once  believed  her  hnsband. 

"Sir  Peter  was  in  Edinburgh  a  week  ago,"  observed 
Mr.  Grsßme,  as  he  and  Jane  Sedley  conduded  their 
buainess.  ''He  would  have  called  here  to  pay  respect 
to  bis  cousin's  widow,  bat  I  said  how  useless  it^was. 
BesideSy  she  would  remember  nothing  —  not  eren  the 
name.  I  told  bim  how  she  persisted  in  calling  herself 
Mtb.  Sabine." 

"Ah,  poor  dear!"  sighed  the  faithful  servant 

"He  seemed  sorry  at  first  that  she  should  not  go  by 
her  proper  name,  but  afterwards  agreed  that  as  there  were 
no  children,  and  no  hope  remained  of  her  ever  recovering 
—  all  these  things  were  best  left  as  when  Mr.  Ulverston 
died,  hushed  up  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  It 
\7ould  do  no  barm  to  any  one,  and  would  save  one  to 
whom  Lady  Ulverston  was  much  attached.  Are  yoa 
satisfied,  Mis.  Sedley?"  he  added,  with  a  considerate  and 
friendly  air.  Truly  the  good  old  woman  had  a  right  to 
be  treated  as  an  equal. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gr83me,"  she  said.  "Everything  you  do  is 
right  and  good;  and  kind  to  my  poor  mistress."  Without 
saying  more,  she  led  the  way  into  the  garden  where 
Rachel  sat.  The  impassioned  girl  —  the  frenzied  wife  — 
the  severe,  coldly  beautiful  woman  —  the  magnificent 
actress  who  from  her  renown  had  dropped  suddenly,  th^ 
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world's  waves  closmg  over  her  head  in  an  oblivion  as 
entire  as  though  she  had  never  been  —  all  had  sank  to 
this!  —  A  quiet,  pale,  lisÜess  creature,  mth  a  face 
rarely  sad,  and  often  dressed  in  yacant  smües,  was 
Walking  slöwly  up  and  down  the  garden-walks,  pulling 
leaves  to  pieces,  talking  to  herseif ,  sometimes  stopping 
abruptly,  and  listening  to  carriage-wheels  or  footsteps 
without  the  wall,  whose  boundary  shut  her  out  from  the 
noisy  world  of  lifo  —  for  ever!  Ninian  camie  up  to  her, 
and  she  held  out  her  band  cheerfuUy. 

'•Ah,  it  is  you?  You  have  been  a  göod  while  away. 
Any  letter  from  my  husband?" 

"Kot  yet,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.    "It  is  not  time." 

"Ah,  true;  I  alwaj's  forget  what  Geoflfrey  told  me  of 
the  Continental  post.  But  still  it  is  a  long  while  to 
wait.  -^  Isn't  that  a  mayis  now?  Ifs  singing  among  the 
apple-blossoms."  —  And  she  ran  off  with  childish  eager- 
ness,  but  soon  came  back.  "I  would  so  like  to  olimb 
that  tree  and  find  the  mayis's  nest,  as  I  used  to  do.  But 
Mr.  Sabine  would  not  like  it,  you  know.  I  was  only  a 
poor  girl  then;  now  I  must  Iry  to  make  myself  a  lady, 
such  as  bis  wife  should  be.  Ke  will  not  love  me  eise." 
She  said  this,  talking  to  herseif;  but  tuming  suddenly 
again  perceived  Ninian. 

"Who  are  you?  I  know  your  fece;  but  though  you 
come  so  often  I  can't  remember  your  name."  —  "Ninian 
GraBme." 

"Ninian  Graeme,"  she  repeated.  "It*s  pretty  enough. 
I  heard  it  somewhere,  I  think,  but  I  cannot  telL"  And 
ihe  yacancy  of  her  eyes  showed  ^er  mind  was  wandering 
more  than  usual.  Suddenly  she  came  back Jto  the  cid 
eubject. 
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whisper.  ''Don't  yon  see  my  husband  is  asleep?  And  I, 
too,  am  so  tired  —  so  tired." 

She  touched  genÜy  the  brown  hair  of  the  dead  man 
—  Ninian  had  tumed  the  face  aw*ay  — -  and  laid  her 
cheek  again  on  the  pillow. 

"He  has  been  very  ill,  you  know.  He  will  sleep  a 
long  time  yet,  I  hope.  You  had  better  go  away  and 
leave  us." 

Ninian  was  startled,  —  except  that  ft  was  possible 
this  misery  might  haye  stonned  her  faculties  for  the  mo» 
menty  and  made  her  hysterical  or  delirious.  He  feit  her 
wrist,  bat  its  pulses  were  quite  calm.  He  determined 
to  arouse  her  to  the  truth. 

^'Yoor  husband  is  not  asleep,  Bachel,"  said  he,  sor- 
rowfuUy.  "Look  at  him  —  touch  him.  Now,  my  poor 
girl,  do  you  understand?" 

She  leaned  ov.er,  and  looked  long  at  the  face,  whose 
musoles  were  slowly  settling  into  repose.  Despite  the 
hue  of  death,  the  thick  brown  hair  and  curling  beard, 
hiding  the  fallen  mouth,  gave  it  a  lifelike  aspect. 

Rachel  smiled  fondly.  "How  very  handsome  Geoflfrey 
looks  when  he  is  asleep!  I  always  told  him  sp."  She 
stooped,  kissed  the  forehead,  and  for  a  moment  drew 
back. 

"He  is  very  cold  —  but  so  am  I  too,"  and  she 
shivered.  "This  is  such  a  hard  winter;  my  feet  were 
quite  frozen  in  the  snow  as  I  came." 

"Rachel  —  listen  to  me.** 

But  she  only  motioned  him  to  be  silent,  and  took 
her  place  beside  the  bed,  holding  one  of  the  lifeless 
hands  with  a  contented,  unconscious  smile. 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  door;  Jane  Sedley  tottered 
in,  and  ran  hastily  towards  her  mistress,  sobbing. 
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^'My  darling!  I  conld  not  fiiid  you  befoie,  and  now 
they  teil  me  it  is  too  late." 

"Oh  no,"  she  whispered,  cheerfully.  "Not  at  all  too 
late.  He  has  wauted  nothing;  you  see  he  is  sound 
aeleep." 

Ninian  and  the  old  servant  looked  at  one  another, 
and  then  at  the  wretched  wife  —  the  widow  now  — 
who  sat  smiling  at  them  hoth.  The  expreseioH  of  that 
vacant  smile  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  shock  had 
brought  back  the  diseaae  latent  in  her  brain;  —  she  was 
once  more  mad. 

Mr,  Grseme,  awe-strack  by  the  spectacle,  conld  find 
no  words;  Jane  Sedley  clung  to  her  beloved  mistress, 
weeping  as  if  her  faitbful  heart  were  Hke  to  break. 

"Don*t  cry,  don't  cry,"  said  Eachel,  gelitly  putting 
her  away.  "It  will  disturb  him  —  and  he  is  so  much 
better.     Indeed,  I  am  quite  happy  now." 

"It  may  be,  God  knows!"  thougfat  Kinian;  and  he 
saw  meroy  even  in  the  sudden  taking  away  of  that  rea- 
Bon,  whose  only  awakening  would  haye  been  to  such  an 
unfathomable,  irremediable  woe. 

He  went  to  poor  old  Jane  Sedley^  and  tried  to  com-^ 
fort  her,  but  in  vain.  She  stood  moaning,  sometimes 
oyer  the  dead  —  towards  whom  even  her  hatred  had 
melted  into  pity  —  and  then  again  over  that  spectacle, 
sadder  still,  the  liying  dead.  Many  minutes  were  thus 
spent;  until  at  last  Bachel  spoke. 

"What  o'clock  is  it?" 

It  was  early  moming,  almost  day break.  They  told 
her  so.     She  seemed  troubled. 

"Ah!  —  and  he  will  not  wake  —  and  I  must  be 
going  soon!'' 


t 

aboat  hii  own  ooqntry,  living  hninbLy  in  HigHancI  gjms 
and  Lowland  TÜlagee,  wixting  haid  fbr  daüy  bread; 
(dnoe  he  woold  nev«ir  Baßese  loa  eider  brother  to  aid 
him  [in  an j  way.  But  Knian  kaew  fhai  wcA  -was 
happinesB,  and  while  he  imtohed  arar  Ihe  yoiuig  man 
oootiniiallyy  still  he  let  him  folfil  a  yoong  maa's  htA 
dutj  —  honomaUe  toiL 

Once  —  Edmund,  zeaüeasly  thintang  tos  new  aeeneci, 
had  even  croflsed  tfae  ooean  to  Ameiica/  Thenoe  he 
aocidentally  brought  ba^  newa,  that  an  "Rngliahmaa 
named  Ansted  had  oreated  a  great  iseiUMtiQn  at  Saistog» 
Springs,  and  been  en  the  point  of  mairiage  wiHtt  a  Tir- 
ginian  planter^s  widdw,  nntil  cne  nigbt  he  ^raa  foimd 
dead  of  apoplezy,  leaving  only  money  enough  to  lay  him 
in  a  strangefs  grave.  Thus  Hope  was  an  orphan.  Thi 
tie  tiuongh  life  nnfolfilled  or  betrayed,  ceMed,  as  all 
sndh  ties  ninst^*i(dthoiit  mach  sense  ii  loss  or  pain.  Bot 
death  solemnised  it  to  that  genÜe  spirit,  and  Hope  had 
tmly  moumed  for  her  £äther. 

"I  wonder  where  the  boy  is  now,"  thought  Ninian, 
as  he  swong-to  and  fastened  the  gate  ^r-  always  in  old 
times  a  cause  of  domestio  differenoe  between  him  and 
the  thoughtless  Edmund,  whose  laziness  perpetuaUy  ad- 
mitted  four-footed  beasts  to  trample  upon  bis  brother's 
precious  flowers.  ''I  wish  he  would  cease  roaming,  and 
settle  somewhere.  But  he  must  haye  bis  way!"  Thns 
pondering,  Mr.  Grsßme  let  himself  into  the  house  as 
iisoal;  he  would  neyer  allow  bis  women-kind  to  sit  np 
for  him.  But  often,  when  he  had  chanced  to  be  late, 
he  had  seen  a  light  stiU  burmng  in  Hope's  room,  as  if 
she  were  uneasy  until  she>  heard  him  come  safe  home. 
I^ot  seeing  it  to-night,  he  feit  rather  disappointed,  and 
walked  slowly  toward  the  parloor. 
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A  happy  twain  were  sittiiig  there  —  lindsay  and 
her  "hoj,**  Edmund  had  come  home.  He  was  leaning 
in  his  eider  brother's  arm-chair,  in  bis  old  attitude  of 
gazing  thoughtftilly  into  the  fire,  which  lit  up  every  line 
of  his  beautiful  face.  '  BeautiM  it  was  still ,  but  with 
the  grave,  composed  beauty  of  manhood.  Edmund  was 
twenty-five  years  old  now. 

At  the  sound  of  ^NTinian's  footstep  he  rose  up  and  met 
him  at  the  door.  The  brothers  grasped  each  other's 
hands  warmly,  in  the  silent  greeting  of  men  and  equals. 
Edmund  had  ceased  to  be  a  pet,  except  lindsay's  pet, 
which  he  would  remain  as  long  as  that  loving  sister 
lived.  But  even  she  began  to  view  him  with  awe  and 
respect,  as  though  in  his  fuUy-formed  character  and 
dignity  of  acknowledged  genius  he  were  growing  beyond 
her  caressing  affection. 

"You  two  were  talking  very  seriously  when  I  came 
in/'  observed  Ninian,  when  the  first  glad  welcome  was 
over.  "What  was  it  all  about?  Any  news,  Edmund? 
Any  more  successes  for  the  Great  Man  of  the  Family?" 
Lindsay's  eyes  were  flooded  with  delight;  Edmund  him- 
self  smiledy  but  with  the  seiious  joy  of  a  man  who  knows 
that  whatever  heights  his  genius  may  climb,  there  is 
a  greater  height  beyond. 

"Yes,  brother,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  very  successfuL 
I  have  toiled  hard  in^  necessary  work  that  I  did  not  like; 
I  have  attained  what  I  wanted  —  I  have  published  my 
poem." 

"Brave  boy!  And  what  does  the  world  say  of  it?" 
Edmund's  lip  trembled  as  with  modest  air,  humble  as 
true  genius  should  ever  be,  he  told  what  the  world  did 
say;  how  to  him  had  chanced,  what  scarcely  happens 
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onoe  in  a  Century,  —  but  nevertheless  does  so  happen 
sometimes,  and  has  done  to  one  of  our  own  day  —  that 
bis  first  essay  had  placed  him  at  once  among  the  brothe^ 
hood  of  poetfl.  Not  rbymers  for  the  mere  bour,  but 
Poets.  He  bad  indeed  become.  the  Great  Man  of  the 
Family. 

"And  was  tbat  wbat  you  and  Lindsay  were  lookiog 
so  grave  about?"  asked  Ninian,  trying  to  smile  away  the 
emotion  tbat  made  bis  eyes  moisten  as  be  looked  proudlj 
on,  tbe  brotber  be  bad  reared  —  nay  more,  bad  saved 
from  destruction  and  guided  to  bonour.  Miss  GrsBme 
explained  tbat  tbey  were  talking  about  a  plan  of 
Edmund^s.  He  wisbed  to  return  once  more  to  tbe  great 
bome  of  labour  and  of  genius,  —  London. 

As  sbe  spoke,  tbe  colour  rose  in  Edmund's  &ce. 
Afterwards  be  said,  bumbly,  "Brotber,  will  you  let 
me  go?" 

"Yes,"  tbe  brotber  answered,  —  "fully,  freely." 

"I  sball  go  not  only  to  be  a  poet,"  Edmund  con- 
tinued.  "I  know  well  that  one  must  live,  and  that  it 
is  no  disgrace  to  labour  for  bread  in  the  ordinary  werk 
of  literature,  giving  the  rarest  and  best  fruits  of  one's 
mind  to  those  writings  which  we  esteem  the  highest. 
Thus  I  sball  neither  starve,  nor  dream  away  my  life," 
be  blushed  deeply  —  and  then  looked  fearlessly  into 
bis  brother^s  eyes  —  bis  brotber  who  whoUy  trusted 
bim  now  —  "nor  be  led  into  dishonour.  Only,  as  a 
safeguard  against  all  temptation,  foUy  and  laziness, 
I  want  somebody  to  take  care  of  me.*' 

"A  wife?"  smiled  JSTinian. 

"No,'*  was  the  steady  but  rather  sad  answer.  "I 
sball  never  marry.  Poets  are  best  alone."  Tbe  young 
man    bad    outlived    bis    youthful    dreams,     yet    their 
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stiiig  remained  in  his  soul.  So  it  might  for  some 
time  longer,  bat  not  for  ever.  !N^inian  knew  that,  and 
was  content 

"Pll  teil  you  whom  I  want,"  continued  Edmund, 
after  a  pause.     "I  want  my  sister  Lindsay." 

"And  I  Said  —  and  say,'*  Lindsay,  herseif  added, 
softly,  "that  not  even  for  this  boy  can  I  leave  my 
brother  Ninian,  while  Mnian  is  unmarried.*'  There 
was  a  light  meaning  in  her  tone  which  startled  Mr. 
Grseme.  His  heart's  pulses  rose  Hke  a  torrent,  and  then 
he  grew  very  white. 

"I  —  I  cannot  tcdk  much  now.  We  will  wait  tili 
to-morrow."  So,  very  soon  the  conyersation  ceased,  and 
there  feil  silence  and  sleep  over  every  -Chamber  in  the 
house  —  save  one. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

Thebe    was    great    mirth    on    the    ebristening-day 

—  more  so  than  the  simple  Scottish  home  baptism 
usually  creates.  But  there  was  the  joy  of  a  complete 
family  reunion  —  now  becoming  rarer  each  year,  as 
e6U)h  member  was  scattered  far  and  wide;  and  there 
was  the  great  honour  of  Tinie's  boy  being  the  first  boy 

—  tiie  only  nephew  vouchsafed  to  the  eiders  dwelling 
at  The  Gowans.  Thereupon  Mrs.  William  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Frazer  were  slightly  jealous,  except  that  their 
own  juvenile  brood  certainly  made  up  in  quantity  what 
was  wanting  in  quality. 

The  naming  of  the  little  hero  was  'a  grand  difSlculty. 
All  had  supposed  that  he  would  bear  the  patemal 
appellation,  until  Mrs.  Reay  declared  that  "oldKenneth" 
and  "young  Kenneth"  would  be  perfectly  abhorrent  to 
her  feelings.  Then  there  was  a  proposition  for  "Ninian," 
which  the  original  owner  of  the  name  decidedly  opposed. 
Finally  the  matter  was  left  in  doubt.  Tinie  privately 
informed  Hope  that  she  should  keep  to  their  agreement, 
and  that  the  boy  should  bear  whatsoever  name  she 
chose.  But  no  one  spoke  or  hinted  at  it  until  the  time 
Game.  Living  so  retired  during  these  two  years,  Hope 
had  not  before  now  met  all  the  family  at  once.  Some 
of  them  viewed  her  —  who  had  been  so  singled  out 
for  misfortune  —  with  a  good  deal  of  awe  and  shyness, 
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until  they  saw  how  very  quiet  and  mild  shewas.  Esther 
wbispered  toEuth,  ^'It  was  a  wonder  and  a  blessing  that 
poor  Hope  had  so  well  got  over  it." 

Got  over  it!  Strangely  do  people  talk  of  "getting 
over"  a  great  sorrow  —  over-leaprng  it,  passing  it  by, 
thrusting  it  into  oblivion.  Not  ßo!  No  one  ever  does 
that  —  at  least  no  nature  which  can  be  touched  by  the 
feeling  of  grief  at  aU.  The  only  way  is  to  pass  through 
the  ocean  of  aflfliction,  solemnly,  slowly,  with  humility 
and  faith  —  as  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  sea. 
Then  its  very  waves  of  misery  will  divido  and  become 
to  US  a  wall  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left,  until  the 
gulf  narrows  and  narrows  before  eyes,  and  we  land 
safe  on  the  opposite  shore.  Thus  had  Hope  landed,  and 
found  rest.    - 

Therefore,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  she  could  snüle 
among  her  adopted  sisters,  nor  in  any  way  trouble  their 
happiness  with  the  misfortunes  that  had  fallen  to  her 
own  lot.  The  only  visible  difference  between  her  and 
them  was  in  her  more  subdued  manner,  and  her  well- 
wom  black  dress. 

"I  thought  Hope  would  have  put  off  her  mouming," 
whispered  Mrs.  Patrick  to  Mrs.  William  Frazer.  "She 
has  really  wom  it  quite  long  enough,  and  it  looks  so 
melancholy." 

Hope  asked  what  tiiey  were  saying?  —  "Don*t  mind 
them,  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Keay.  "It  was  only  about 
this;"  and  she  touched  the  obnoxious  dress.  "Theythink 
black  is  unlucky  at  a  baptism.  But  I  don't  care;  and 
Pm  baby's  mamma,  —  not  they,  you  know." 

Hope  Said  nothing;  but  when  she  came  down  to  join 
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in  tfae  ceremonj,  tliey  notioed  she  had  cbanged  her 
numming  diem  for  one  of  white.     lindsaj  noticed  too 

—  and  Lindsay  only  —  that  her  eyelids  were  a  litüe 
reddened,  showing  that  what  she  had  done  was  not  done 
without  emotion.  Bnt  otherwise  her  aspect  was  qniet 
and  content  Ninian,  Coming  in  the  room  late,  saw 
her,  and  started  —  she  looked  so  like  the  little 
Hope  Ansted  of  old.  The  sight  of  her  made  his  slioDg 
heart  reeL 

He  went  near  her  as  she  stood  at  the  window,  and 
touched  her  dress  —  "I  haidiy  knew  joa;  how  is  this?" 

—  Her  lip  quivered  slightly.  "They  wished  it,  and 
it  matters  little;  the  feeling  is  the  same.''  —  ^inian  said 
no  more.^ 

And  now  came  up  the  proud  and  happy  Professor, 
to  adyertise  her  that  he  was  ahout  to  present  his  little 
son  to  the  minister.  Hope  foUowed  to  the  circle  that 
stood  round  the  table. 

"What  is  the  wee  fellow's  name  to  be?"  whispered 
Kenneth  Reay.  Somehow,  with  an  instinct  of  sympathy, 
no  one  looked  at  Hope  while  she  answered  —  perhaps 
more  than  one  guessed  what  that  answer  would  be.  It 
was  given  in  a  low  tone;  but  very  clear. 

"Call  him  —  Walter,'*    And  the  boy  was  so  called. 

No  one  of  the  family  made  any  remark  thereupon, 
though  msmy  a  time  during  the  day  they  saw  the 
childless  mother  steal  aside  with  Tinie's  boy  in  her  arms 

—  to  kiss  him  and  cry  over  him,  but  softly,  as  if  there 
was  more  of  tender  memory  than  of  grief  in  her  tears. 
Towards  evening,  the  whole  party  —  such  a  family 
party  as  The  Gowans  had  never  witnessed  before  —  grew 
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very  blithe;  so  blithe  that  the  eider  brother  crept  qtiietly 
away  and  hid  himself  iii  bis  study. 

Thitber  be  had  not  been  long  wben  tbere  came  a 
gentle  tap  at  tbe  door  —  one  tbat  had  used  to  come 
years  ago,  making  bim  start  and  tremble,  —  as  be  did 
now.     Hope  spoke,  standing  at  tbe  thresbold. 

"May  I  come  in  and  talk  to  you  for  a  little?" 

He  Said  "Yes,"  mecbanically,  and  tben  would  bave 
given  worlds  to  bave  retracted  tbat  permission.  Sbe  came 
and  placed  herself  on  tbe  little  sofa  nnder  tbe  window. 
It  was  open,  admitting  botb  tbe  air  and  sun  of  tbe  first 
of  real  spring  evenings;  Ninian  closed  it  instinctively, 
saying  something  about  ber  taking  cold. 

"How  kind  —  bow  tbougbtful  you  always  are  over 
me!"  sigbed  Hope;  and  tben  resolutely  began  again,  — 
"I  bad  best  say  at  once  wbat  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you." 

"Say  it,  tben,"  be  answered,  and  sat  down  opposite, 
trying  to  prepare  bimself  for  anytbing. 

"Edmund  bas  been  telling  me  wbat  you  tbree  were 
talking  about  after  I  went  to  bed  last  nigbt" 

"Of  bis  success,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes  —  and  of  bis  desire  tbat  lindsay  sbould  go 
and  live  witb  bim  in  London.  He  asked  me  to  ui^e 
you  to  let  ber  go."  —  "Indeed!" 

"Would  you  object  to  tbat,  dear  brotber?  Would 
you  not  like  tbis  plan  to  be  carried  out?  It  seems  a 
very  good  plan,  in  all  but  tbe  parting  witb  Lindsay.  And 
yet,  sbe  would  be  content  anywbere,  if  it  were  for  Ed- 
mnnd's  good.     I  asked  ber  üüs,  and  sbe  said,  'Yes,  if 


flha  IpBusw  üwl  yoa  irere  hi^^  t»d'    Bumld  you  not  In 

imiooeiat  pleading  oontmoied: 

^itmight  not  be  fi«  Loiig^  yoa  know;  Bdmimd  maj 
maof,  and  ihen  Lmdaaj  wonJd  como  back  again.  Ajidy 
meanwhile  -^'^  Höre  shie  heaitatecit  bat  so  ali^itly  aa  io 
ahow  bor  utter  igiuinuice  of  tbe  vorld^  or  elae  her  simple 
bearif a  tboroiigb  oonfideiiioo  in  iteelf  -^  ''lliBainvbiley  yoa 
would^nöt  be  laft  deadote^  cor  aiaterleaa.  I  woold  take  aa 
ximdi  oam  of  yoa  aa  6^9^  liiidflay  did.^ 

He  loqiked  irädly  into  ber  gqileleaa  oyea.  She  vaa 
eridaiÜy  qoiie  nncere  in  wbat  ahe  aaid  — '•  ab  meant 
xaerely  that,  aiid  no  more. 

f^BeeaäBß,'*  ahe  ooniinaedy ,  apparenüy  leaanrad  by 
meetiiig  no  oontiBdioüön;  ^flie  twina  woqld  be  Irring 
neai*  os^  ao  yoa  wonld  not  bedoll,  even  alone  Kriäi  nie. 
Andy  if  I  most  speak  of.  wbat  yoa  never  saffer  me  to 
thinky  —  it  woold  eaae  my  mind  to  know  I  was  some- 
what  MBefal ,  and  no  longer  a  bürden  to  yoa.  I  woold 
be  a  good  hoosekeeper,  and  a  cbeerfol  sister  —  indeed 
I  woold!''     ITinian  was  still  silent. 

"Will  yoo  consent?    May  I  teil  Edmund  so?*' 

""No,  Hope;  yoo  do  not  know  wbat  yoo  are  asking. 
It  cannot  be." 

His  Yoice,  bollow  and  cold,  belf  Mgbtened  tbe 
gentle  petitioner;  bot  still  sbe  asked,  tinddly,  "Why 
not?" 

''Is  it  possible  yoo  do  not  see?"  Perbaps  same 
dawning  of  the  troth  tben  yisited  ber,  Ibr  ber  coloor 
sligbtly  rose. 

i^Tinian  went  on  desperately,  ''Do  yoo  not  see  that 
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the  World  will  not  thtak  as  you  think;  that  if  Lindsay 
goeSy  you  cannot  stay  and  live  with  me  here  alone,  being 
' —  not  my  sister?" 

Deeper  Hope's  blush  grew,  ^jdng  cheek,  throat,  and 
brow  all  scarlet.  If  he  had  seen  her!  —  but  he  did  not 
—  he  had  put  his  hand  oyer  his  eyes.  After  a  while 
hers  were  raised  to  look  at  him;  there  was  in  them  a 
new  expression  —  half  reserve,  half  pain  —  mingled 
with  something  deeper  than  both. 

"Then  I  must  go  away?**  Ninian  replied  not.  Some- 
thing in  her  tone,  and  more  than  that,  in  the  agony  of 
his  own  mind/  made  him  feel  that  the  crisis  of  his  des* 
tiny  was  come;  that,  after  this,  they  could  no  more  go 
on  Hke  brother  and  sister,  as  heretofore.  Hope  added,  in 
a  subdued  accent,  '^Perhaps,  in  any  case,  it  is  better  I 
should  go  away.  I  have  been  to  you  a  great  bürden 
and  great  care.  And  though  not  really  my  brother,  you 
have  been  as  such,  and  more  —  to  me.  God  bless 
you!" 

Her  Yoice  faltered;  she  seemed!  to  struggle  against 
tears.  Tet  still  he  was  silent,  and  his  silence  made 
her  shrink  into  composure.  She  half  rose  to  leaye  the 
room. 

"I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer  now.  Only  the 
first  time  you  have  to  spare,  give  me  your  adyice  — 
your  brotherly  advice  —  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do; 
whether  I  shall  be  a  -^goyemess,  or  companion,  or 
what?" 

''Hush!  hush!"  he  groaned,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
her,  but  tuming  his  head  away.  —  Hope's  oourage  broke 
down.     ''Oh,  it  is  a  hard,  luurd  world,  my  brother!    I 
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flNmi^  yott   waiild  haye  «liniyB  taksa  oaie  <»f  loe 
inA^>  thflt  I  dioidd  hav«  Imd  oontoni  nith  yo«  at  Ihe 

IHnian  gnsped  tighfly.the  Imfid  lie  li^  Eb  licMiked 
hn  tläadify  in  the  üoe,  mbe  MEod,  "Hope,  if  Jim  -will 
-^  ftere  ig  oae  way^"  Sb»  goeagad  irliat  he  ipfeeat  — 
«ny  woxoiln  wöaUb  Bot  it  wa«  hia  woids  ooly  tfae  ditr' 
ee^Md^  not  hji  heart  She  tained  yery  pale,  aad  lat  bis 
band  ML 

*^I  üfidmkcid»^  ;Mid  Virnan,  bI&wIj.  "Yoa  UA  — 
I  thoDfbt  you  wonld  —  .tfaat  thaiiB  impoesUe.  Voiff^B 
061**  Therd  waa  m  beaTy  ailetM  fi»  aom^  vaianaim»  At 
lavt  Hope  said«  ''I  know,  not  wfay  yoa  aak  jne  to  toirgm 
jöxu  JA  ifl  I  wbo  aboold  aay  ibat  I  feel  haw  noble, 
bow  generona,  tbia  la  of  yoo.  All  tbeae  yeao  ypu  bave 
beta  maiking  many  aaerifieea  tot  me,  and  now  yaia  ironld 
aaorifioe  —  youradf/*    Ninian  atarted  wildly. 

^'Don't  speak  —  I  know  it  ia  Üraa.  Bnt  I  will  not 
suffer  it.  No  man  shall  ever  degrade  himself  by  inar- 
rying  me"  —  and  her  yoice  ahook  —  "least  of  all  you, 
the  best  man  I  ever  knew.  You  muat  choose  aome  one 
who  ia  happy  and  bonoured  in  the  aight  of  the  world; 
also  —  some  one  whom  you  love." 

''Some  ^ne  whom  I  love!"  he  repeated,  hooxaely.  He 
aaw  her,  as  if  through  a  miaty  dream  —  standing  beaide 
hia  chair  —  her  tears  fast  falling,  tfaougb  she  apoke  so 
quietly.  Onoe  more,  by  an  irresistible  impulae,  he  graaped 
her  band.  ''Stay  here  only  a  little  —  do  not  be  afitdd 
of  me,  my  sister.** 

''I  am  not  afraid/'  abe  aaid,  sofQyi  and  hßg^  her 
place. 
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"Stay,  and  I  will  teil  you  about  —  some  one  whom 
I  loved.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  you  mll  hardly  remember 
it  I  was  a  grown  man  —  nay,  almöst  old  — :  and  she 
was  quite  a  girl.  I  could  not  marry,  or  if  I  could,  she 
did  not  care  for  me.  So  I  never  told  her  of  wy  love  — 
not  one  word.  I  nsed  to  carry  her  in  my  arms,  and  pet 
her,  and  call  her  'my  child/  and  'my  darling/  But  she 
knew  nothing  —  nothing!"  He  feit Hope's  hand  trembling 

—  but  still  he  held  it  tight. 

**1  am  glad  it  was  so!  I  am  glad  she  did  not  know! 
It  might  have  grieved  her  when  it  was  too  late,  or  — 
afterwards  she  might  not  have  been  wüling  to  come  to 
me  in  her  trouble,  for  safety,  and  comfort,  and  tender- 
ness.  She  received  it  as  being  quite  natura^  kind,  and 
brotherly  —  whilst  I  —  Oh  my  God!  Thou  knowest 
all."  His  voice  ceased  —  its  utterance  was  choked. 
Hope,  thoroughly  overwhelmed  by  his  words,  sunk  lower 
and  lower  y  until  she  was  kneeling  beside  him. 

A  sudden  fear  Struck  Ninian.  "Do  not  mistake  me," 
he  cried.  '*I  did  this  with  no  yain  hope;  I  had  none 
from  the  first  —  I  have  none  now.  I  know  she  will 
neyer  care  for  me,  except  in  her  own  quiet  sisterly  way. 
She  wiU  not  cease  from  that,  surely?'*  And  he  pressed 
the  Httle  band  between  both  his.  Hope  bent  h^  head 
and  sobbed. 

"My  child,"  he  said —  using  the  word  he  had  never 
used  since  she  was  married.     "If  it  had  been  possible 

—  if  you  had  known  this  — " 

"0  that  I  had,  years  ago!", 

"Would  you  — *  answer  solemnly,  for  it  is  an  awfnl 
answer  to  me  —  would  you  have  loved  me  then?" 

21* 
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**I  might,  if  you  had  tried  —  bat  I  cazmot  telL" 
She  Bpoke  wüdly  amid  her  sobs;  her  äjgitatiaiL  was  be- 
coming  so  intense,  that,  seeing  it,  Kinian  forgot  all  bis 
own.     He  put  bis  left  band  on  her  head. 

"My  cjbild,''  be  repeated,  "my  dear  cbild,  do  not 
tbink  about  tbis  any  more.  I  am  gettmg  an  old  man, 
and  people  do  not  soffer  so  mucb'  wben  tbey  are  old. 
I  will  try  to  love  yon  tben,  in  tbe  quiet  way  that  you 
would  like  me  to  love  you  —  Shall  it  be  so?** 

"I  am  not  wortby  —  not  half  wortby,"  she  cried. 
But  upon  bis  band  —  tbe  streng  band  wbicb  bad  up- 
beld  and  guided  her  so  long  —  her  small  soft  lips  were 
tremblingly  pressed.  Ninian  drew  back  —  all  tbe  man 
in  bim  was  shaken. 

"Hope,"  be  said,  in  a  low,  quivering  voice,  "we 
must  not  trifte  now  —  but  decide  one  way  or  tbe  other. 
If  you  will  keep  me  as  your  brotber,  we  must  part  al- 
together  for  a  year  or  two,  and  afterwards  I  will  leam  to 
meet  you  as  I  ougbt.  If,  by  any  possible  chance,  you 
could  take  me  as  —  your  husband  — "  He  paused,  but 
she  recoiled  not  —  she  did  not  even  remove  her  cheek 
from  bis  band. 

"If  so,  and  you  could  be  content  to  let  me  love  you, 
I  would  spend  my  lifo  in  msücing  you  bappy.  My  cbild 
—  my  little  Hope!"  and  tbe  agony  of  bis  tone  cbanged 
into  tbe  music  of  infinite  tendemess  - —  "I  would  take 
such  care  of  you  —  I  would  hide  you  in  my  arms,  as  I 
did  long  ago,  and  keep  every  trouble  from  you.  My 
love  —  my  darling!  —  will  she  come?"  "While  be 
spoke,  Hope's  sobbing  bad  gradually  ceased.  She  looked 
up  to  bim  —  tbis  man,  so  good,  so  true,  whom  for  jeaxs 
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ßhe  had  reverenced,  trosted,  loved  —  with  a  lovB  that 

perhaps  one  betrayal  of  feelmg  on  bis  part  might  onoe 

have  changed  uito  the  yery  love  he  now  soughi 

''Will  she  come?"  iN^inian  repeated,  holding  out  bis 

arms.     She  came.     Slowly  and  sofdy  she  crept  to  bis 

bosom,  and  lay  there  —  still  weeping,  bat  at  resi 
«  «  «  « 

They  were  married  not  many  weeks  after,  just  before 
Lindsay  and  Edmund  went  away.  It  was  a  marriage 
quite  private  y  none  even  of  their  own  family  being  pre^ 
sent,  except  Miss  GrsBme,  Edmund ,  and  the  Eeays. 
John  Forsyth  was  the  minister.  There  was  no  wedding 
joumey  neither,  for  Ninian  had  not  time.  Kor  was 
there  any  new  homä  chosen  whereto  to  bring  bis  wife; 
neither  of  them  wished  to  leave  The  Gowans.  little 
outward  change  would  the  marriage  cause ,  except  the 
blessed  change  \within  of  hope  for  desolation,  and  peace 
for  mouming.     Even  joy  might  c-ome,  in  time. 

On  the  eyening  of  that  day  the  EeajB-went  home 
to  Portobello,  taking  with  them  Lindsay  and  Edmund, 
on  a  brief  visit,  before  the  latter  left  for  the  south. 
^NTinian  went  with  them  to  the  gate,  and  came  back  again. 
He  had  been  silent  and  grave  all  day  —  very  grave  for 
a  bridegroom.  He  looked  pale,  and  even  exhausted,  as 
he  threw  himself  in  bis  arm-chair,  and  softly  called  to 
Hope,  who  was  sitting  iQ  her  favourite  place  by  the 
Window. 

She  obeyedy  as  she  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
obey  bim;  it  was  no  new  lesson  to  be  leamt  now.  She 
came  and  knelt  beside  bim.  He  took  her  hands,  and 
held  her  firmly  —  but  far  apart  from  him^  so  that  he 
could  look  into  her  face. 
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"Teil  me  truly,  is  my  darling  content?"  Their  eyes 
met;  hers  were  laden  with  the  folness  of  reyerent  love. 
Buch  love  OB,  wife  and  mother  thongh  she  had  been,  she 
had  never  really  known  nntil  now.  i 

**Qmte  content,  Ninia?i"  she  wbispered,  calling  him  * 

for  the  first  time  by  his  Christian  name.  Ninian  G^me 
lifted  her  up,  little  creature  as  she  was^  and  folded  — 
nay,  almost  buried  her  in  his  breast  And  as  his  wife 
bid  her  face  there,  she  feit  on  her  cheek  and  neck  not 
only  his  kisses  but  his  tears. 


THE  ENJD. 
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